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QUEpiONNAlRE. 

iNSTRrC'TIONW. 

If fioii are wiflinf/ to answer ttfty of ihr questions l(in<t}y setot reptij 

os soon as itossihle fo the Seerctai y ^ In^tian (' unnaii oota i>}i i^annut it v ^ whose 
titidress }ri(l he r/o /icy Postmast < r, fiomfnn/ ynj> tip JSfh S^tn *' mhi o ) . 

and thereof tci e / o Posttnasfer, ifentraf Post Offiee. iMhore \nit (if o(dk 
A o rri/ii'C / ) ; a)ui ihcreaff at ejo Home Ite/HU f men t , Delhi. 

iNTfmDt'nonY . 

1, you uuy spoi'ia} kiunvlcd^o ol, or coiiuoi'tioii with IIk* C lii^Uiato- 

oraph luflu'^lry oilhoi' in IjkIih or abroad r il so, what 

URNKnAI.. 

'2. la) (ii \<»ur r\j>orK‘n< to w iuit oxioiii do huliuus (I) t)i the t'ducntod 
• lassos and (2^ ol thr illitorato <iassi*s C'inonias;" To nbat cxtonl is 

'sindj attendants* o^i ilio tm roast* r (Please explain lo \\b«t place or iu(‘a your 
answer relervs), • 

(f>) ( an > <)«» t^iN t* an nlea ot 5 In t <)ni]»ONit n>n ot an a^ tu aoe (/int'ina atidi- 
t'oct' in ibt‘ !(Ha!ity ol which \ on tan speak? 

il ) \\ hat prop<»rtion ol the audience ton.dsts ol chilthen umlcr 14 or atloles* 
cents ol iinprehisioiiabie *' # 


Part 1 . 

Fihn Judustry in. India. 

2». Ha\t' yoti anv opinion as to wbiit cla*i.>es ol liljus are the ituisi popular 
with Indian audiences an<4 f,;eneruily in India? 

1. Ale the exliihittu’s cai«>i‘mg adtMjuately lor Indiafi audiences? Ii not^ 
wiiat are the reastuis? 

o. Are lii<liaii-j[>rodtu<Ml liljns, dei>iiling Indian lile, readily iivaihihU to 
exhibitors ? 1 1 so. 

tu)^urti they ol goo<i < 4 Uali(y? 

ib) are they |M)|iular? 

(r) is it ordinarily less or more prohtahle to show an Indian than a 
Western him? ("an you t ite any examples ot siocesshi! IihIumi 
tilins? 

b. (u> l>o you think that hlins ol Indian lilt* tf>t»ioal iiidian news, and 
Ncenes (with Indian actors) depicting stories 1‘roni the national literature, ):is- 
tury and mythology, would l>e more |>opuhir with Indian audiciues than the 
prevalent Western hUns? 

1 It) Of sueh films, what kiiifi would appeal most strongly, 

(1) to the educated classes, 

(2) U> the illiterate population? 

7. Is difficulty experienc<?<] in obtaining suitable filniK for exhibition to 
tlw? British and Indian Troo|>s? If so, in what way exactly are the films un- 
stiiiuble? What sort of films "are both suitable and pr>piilar? 

8. (a) Are you satisfied with the present t'ondition of the Indiistry in this 
country in its several branches of production, diHtribution and ©xJiibition? 

, . ( V ) , 



( vi ) 

(h) if v<Hi lire not wfaat in yotii- of>inion arr the Ttitin 

iK'settiiig the Imlu.^trv and wimt ineafis uouM you .su;/4:!;;est for a^istinj[I itV 

fh Are «<>ck 1 hlinjs leailuly obt4iiiiabie by exhihiiorg at rea.>onabi€ prices K 

U not, is there any Kpccial reason for thisr' 

Ijs there uiiy tnonopoiy or tendeiicy to monopoly of the supply or oxiiibiiion 
of films ? 

10. Do the systems ol “ hitxk and *’ blind*' booking and of “ hrst run” 
or ” key theatres” exist in India? 

11 so, explain the adviintage.s and ili«ad vantages thereof to the Trade and 
the Public? 

11. Have the exhibitors in this country suffirient fniiiitic^ lor previeuing 
films? 

Have vou any suggosti<jiis to make on this mutter? 

Jl*. To vihat extent is the Aiuu>sement Tax (where it exists) a handicap to 
the exhibitor? 

I.f How d<K\':* the present customs Tariff on iiiijiorted films affect the ex- 
fiibitors? flow tar is it useful tor |»romoting the indigenous inoduction of 
hlms? What suggestions have you to iiiake regajding the Tariti generally on 
all materials connect ed with the Film Indubtry? 

Jl. Do you consider that an increased u.sc‘ of the ('immia for educational 
piirpoM<?N in s<h(K)fs and for adult education in Agriculture. Public llcaltli, 
eU',, by Chjvei iiinent or other agencies would help the growth of the film indus-^ 
try ill thii* country? 

lb there any demand for sucli iilms? 

‘ lo. Are conditions in this coiiiit ry lavourabic to development of an Indian 
film-[>roducing industry on u large hcale? 

Wbul are the reasons for your opinion? 

It). l>o you consider that there are Indian produtx?rs, directors, actors, 
aclroHses and hcenario-wrilers of sufhcieiit technical knowledge, enterprisej 
resourtre and adaptability on whom the country can depend ior a substantial 
outimi of filiiLS of real comiietitive exhibition valm ? 

,Wbat nieasiiies would you suggest to sufiply a dehcienty? 

17. Do you consider that sufficient capital in India is or will bo forth- 
coming for film-production? 

18. Do you consider that suitable Government lution whether logiblativc 
or administrative may be an etfixdive incentive and encouragement t<» private 
eriterpriM' for film jiioduction? Gain you suggest what suitable action can be 
taken by Goveriiinent ? 

How' ^lcK^s the cost of lilui prod action in this oountr3" compare with 
that in other countries? 

{(i) Do any of your proposals involve exj*enditure iroin Goyernnieiit 
funds? If so, do you think that such eximndilure is justifiable, having regard 
to the other uotals of the country ? 

(f/) Have you any suggestions to make regarding the sourcoK from which 
such expenditure may be met? 

*J1. What IS your opiiiiou regarding a proposal which has been made tluii 
to ensure the proiluction and exhibition of films conforming to moral stand- 
ards, to provide a centralised neutral distributing agency and furnish a fair 
market, and to inaugurate tho use of teaching and propaganda films, and 
geueraliy to improve the conditions of the Film Industry in all it^i as|>cM.hs, in- 
(dudiiig t«nsorship, a State agency should b© created to undertake the manage- 
ment of the Film Industry as a monopoly? 

Fihna of iht Jhitish I'otnfnotiu ealth, 

22. Should India participate in the policy outlined in the resolution of 
the lni|>erial Confereiice to give some measure of encouragement to British 
Kmpire films, and if so would such participation 

fa) assist tim developumui of hm own film industry^ 
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{h) Assist in making herself better known and understood tliroughout 
the^niDire and tl»e world, and 
(r) improve tab stondaiU of Weatern filius shown in India. 

Have yon any suggt»?iitioTis as to the methcxls of putting such a policy into 
practice and the limitations if any-^ * 

23. (a) To what extent can cinema pictures be used for making knoaui the 
conditions, resources and habits of the peoplee, and the activities of the 
various Governments, ot the British Commonwealth of Nations t<o each other? 

(h) What measures would you suggest for getting the various Gevernnients 
to co-ofx'rate to this end? 


Pakt I!. 

Snrial Affp^*rtx rntif Control. 

24. <a^ ]>o yon consider that any class <»f films exhibited in this country 
has a dcnioralising or otiierwise injurious effect upon the public? 

(b) Is there a geric'ral circulation of immoral or criminally suggestive 
films ? 

(rl In your opinion what class of film is harmful? To whom is it harm- 
ful? In what way is it harmful? 

(d) Consider siiefifically whether cen.sorship is adi^iuata in tlie cases of 
• (1) “ Sex ■' films, 

(2) “ Crime ” filiuF. 

(r) Do you c^uisider there has been any increase of (rime in your Province 
^ue to the Cinema? ,» » 

{/) Suftporl your statements wherever p(*ssib)e hy instanccK wdthin your 
personal knowledge. 

25. l>o you consider that the differences in social customs and out-look 
between tlie West and the ^‘'avst necessitate spe<‘ial consideration in the cati- 
Korship of films in this country? 

26. (//) Should irnwe (are he taken in (cnsoring films likely to offend reli» 

gious susceptibilities ? 

(/>) C'aii you give an (xainple of any film which has offended the ndigioua 
ausceptibilities of any class of tin* community.^ 

27. <o) Have any of th*: films exhihited in India a tendemw to misrepreaent 
W«^8terii ( ivilization or to lower it in the eyes of Indiiiim? Is it a fact that 
films representing W'estern life are generally unintelligihle to an uneducated 
Indian or are largely misiindcrsto<Kl by him? If so, do undesinible reeulta 
follow^ from this? Have you any .suggestions to make on this point? 

(b) Do you krn>w' of any films exhihited abroad which have a tendency to 
misrepreaent Indian civ ili.^ation r If so, were they prodiu'etl in India? 

28. Has any class of film shown in this country a bad €'ifect on — 

(a) child reii, 

{b) adolescents. 

If ar - 
il) what class of film!'" 

(2) in wdiat way is it harmful? 

*29, Arc. you in fa\ our of corrification of certain fi\rm as For Adulta 
Only'’? 

30. Are you in favrjur of prohibiting all children below a certain age from 
visiting Cinemas ex(*ept for sjK*<-ial “ Childrens’ PerformuMcea ”? Jf so, why? 
What age do you suggest ? 

31. (a) Do you consider that cerisor.ship is an eff©c*tive method of guarding 
against misuse of the film ? 

*12. Do you think that the present ftystem of Censorahip in your Province 
is satisf History ? If not. in what wny i« it defective? Can you Huggest any 
improvement ? 
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83. Would tt gtrict C«iMK>r»hip^ * 

(a) interfere uiireaemiiably with the reef nations of th% p«K>ple ? 

(fj) involve a falling off in the attendanoi af CinemaiiP 
(r) tindoly ifitortere with the freedom required for arttalie aud iiutpira" 
tional development:' 

34. (a) Do you advocate the replacement of the preeent Provincial Boards 
0i Censora bj a single Central Board? 

(1) If Ko, why? 

(2) Would this cause any inoonvenience to the Trade? 

(3) How should such a Central Board be constituted? 

(4) Where should it be situated? 

(b) Or, would you ftdvwate a Central Board in addition to the Provincial 
Boards ? 

(<) if you ftdviicate a Central Board working either alone or with Provin- 
cial Boards, how would you regulate the roiationshi|> between the various 
Hoards and the Central and lx>cal Governments? 

(d) How fthould such a Board or Boards be h named? 

35. (a) Is the present constitution of the Provincial Board', (of which at 
laatt half the Matubfra muat^ undar tha law, be non^officiaLs) satisfactory ? 

(h) Would you jireler a whole-time experieiuml well-paid officer as Cemsor 
at each centre, to be aaftistod by an Advisory Board of non-officials? 

3fi. (u) Do you think tliat the present system (prevailing at Bombay and 
Calcutta) under which films are ordinarily examined by iiiHptMtors subordinate' 
to tln» Board is satisfactory? Are 8iU‘h insj>eclor.s suffiiiently well qualified 
tpr the work? What sort of quaUfientions are esHential? 

{h) Or do you think that all films should be examined by Members of the 
Board? If so, do you con.sider that gentlemen of suitable standing will be 
available who w'ould he prepared to devote sufficient time to the examination 
of filmi for a reasonable remuneration? 

37. {a) Are there adequate safeguards under che Aft for preventing the 
exhibition of a film which may be objectionable locally* although it ha* been 
passsed by a Board in some other part of India? 

(/j) Do you cKiicsider that any safeguards are neetled 

iiS. Do you, know' any i n.sta of films which have bet*n passeii by a Board 
of Cenaors in one Province and found objectionable in another Province? 

39. Have you come across any instaiues of pictures dis»p|>roved or Imniied 
from exhibition m tlio country of origin or in Great l^ritain being exhibited 

•n India? 

40. Should [watens, haudbdis and advertisements of Cinenm performances 
also be ownsored? What measures would y'ou suggest for such censorship 
without undue rebtriction on freedom? 

Have you natict'd any such advertisements which were objc<dionahle? In 
what way were they objectionable? 

41. Have you noticed any improvement in the morui standard of the films 
exhibited in india in reccuit years? 

42. Have you any suggestions to make for getting the co-operation of the 
trade in the mutter of the Censorship? 

43- tfD Is there uotHi for a strieier control over the import and export of 
films ? 

{b) If ao, why? 

(c) What methotls should be adopted for this purpose? 

44. To whut extent could public bodies and the Press assiat in muiutaiu- 

ing u standfinl of films? 

45. Should some control ht‘ exerci-stni by Gtnerniueiit over film-produc- 
tion, and if »o whut slnniH be the nature of such control? 

(b) Should ait fitm-producing agencies be registered and licenaiid, and their 
studios periodically* inspected ? 



NOTE. 

In the case of those whose names are marked with 
an asterisk the record of oral evidence was not cor> 
rected by the witness. 




BOMBAY 


^Written Stotomuit of the Bombay Cinema and Theatres Tmde Jhno* 
oiati<m in ooHabomtion with the Indian Motion Piotniea Pvoduoen' 
Association, dated the 6th NoTember 1827. 

Itefdies fo Qn^^ationHairc, 

1. Yes, we are a Trntle Associati<»n, comprising Producers, Exhibitors 
and importers of Cinema filni.s, and, as svich, we have bcnm (‘oneerned with 
the deveJopineiit, and steiuK' inaiiiteiiam^ of the C'ineiiia Industry in this 
country, even as some of us as.sisted at its birth in the early days. Jn so 
far aa our business brings us in contact with the state of the Industry abroad, 
We are also in a position t<J speak with knowfewdge on the conditions pre- 
vailing there. 

2. (a) (1) In Bombay i of the attendance from the educated Tndiiiu.s and 
<2> f of the attendance from tlie illiterates classes of the Indians. The attend- 
ance from the educated classes according to our impression is steady ; l>ut 
tiiihere appears an increase of about 5 per cent, in the patronage from the 
j 1 1 i ter ate <1 asses, 

(b) In Fort, Bombay, where Foreign pictures are used, educated Indiaria, 
E\^ropeans, and Anglo-1 ndiarf?% only 

Bouiifi Girgauni, where Indian jnctiires are largely us*>d, mostly Indiana of 
all classes. 

Round Parel-Dadur, whire Indian pictures are almost principally used, 
Indians only, with u prcp<.uidc. auce of the Hiiidua. 

u) About 3 i>er cent. the audience. 

PAHT 1. 

3. The most poj>ubir films with the Indian audiences are thoke they can 
-easily follow. It means India Production.s in the first instancA^, and in the 
next jjdace, foreign pictures of the type of comadieB, comedy-drainas, and 
thrilling picturt's of the adventure variety. 

4. Yes, 

5. Considering the number of Cinemas at present given to showing, ex- 
CiiuBively, the Indian }>ic*ture.s, the Indian-producA*d jiictures are readily 
available. 

I a), ib) Yes. 

(c) Indian-produced films are more profitable to the Exhibitors than the 
Western Films. Also, those of the AVestern tilms that have some Oriental 
theme or .settings, do eijually well as the Indian-prcxlucetl films. A few' of 
the successful Indian films are: — Krishna Janina, Aladin, Sinhaghad, Gul- 
bakavli, Magicmn of Bengal, Sacrihoe, At the Clang of Fetters, Sirdar Ha, 
X<eila Majanurn 

6. <o) Yes. 

(h) To the educated cUimvs : — Indian Life, Topical Indian News, Stories 
from the National History and Literature. 

To the illiterate popvdatian. — Topkml Indian New.s, History and Mytho- 
Jogy. 

7. No difficulty is being experienced in exhibiting films to the British and 
Indian Troops, as,, to our knowledge, no special type of fihns is wanted by 
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8. (a) Prodvction. — With this aspect of the Trade we are satisfied, as the 
Indian pictures are produced according to the demand of the general Indian 
population. For better results, our Studios*faay wan^ adequate and up-to- 
date equipment, enlarged plants and general enlargement, which, of course, 
is a question of finance *00 the part of those at present engaged in the 
production business. In any case, it will be a distinct incentive to the 
Indian producers if the various branches of Government can be induced to 
place at their disposal the necessary resources from, say, the local Fir« 
Brigade Stations, the Zoo, the Museum, the Railways, the Tramways Comi- 
pany, and so on. * 

DiAtribution. — Xo difficulty is experienced under this head so far. Dis- 
tribution takes place in accordance wdth demand, except in parts of India 
which are as good as monopolised by Madan Theatres, Limited, where ex- 
pecting to distribute any films by any outside film agency, is out of the 
question 

Exhibition . — The Exhibitors, in every case, start with having determined 
their policy according to the nature of the locality in w’hich they own a 
place for exhibition, and cater to the public accordingly. In the Bombay 
Presidency, though competition is at its l>e6t, the Exhibitor has as good a 
scope as can l>e wished, for finding out his own pictures. The Cinemas on 
this side have to be jmcca-built buildings under the Police and the Muni- 
cipal Rules and Regulations, and we iKdieve, that the public have a more 
than ade(iuate return on their admission fees. How^ever, the following, 
among others (and speaking hroadlj'), do operate as obstacles in the w^ay 
the Industry as a whole, viz .: — 

a (1) A policy of charging fantastic and di.sproportiouabo rates for pub- 
lishing advertisements on the part *of new’spaper owners. « 

(2) The Entertainment Duty Act (vi(h’ answer 12 also). 

(3) Municipal Tax on Posters and Public advertisements. 

(4) Want of a common language througlifuit the country. 

(5) The prevalence of a large conservative mind that still believes 

Cinema shows to be wasteful luxury. 

f). In Bombay, the Cinema Trade, as at the present moment , is well balanced, 
in the »ensd, that, looking to the state of public demand, houses .showing 
Indian pictures and tho.se using Foreign ones, are evenly divided. In this 
posture of the Trade a.s a whole, it is permissible to .say that bearing in 
mind the number of houses r<H|uiring Indian pictures, gtxKl Indian picturoe 
are readily availul>le. Also, considering the an.sw^er from this point of view, 
and the fact that Indian pictures are ceaselessly in demand at the Theatre* 
whicdi exclusively run them, the pric'e paid and accepted, a.s l>etw'een th# 
Indian Prodm'er and the Exhibitor, must be taken to be reasonable. 

There is no monopoly, or tendency to monopoly, as regards production of 
Indian pictures. But after production when it becomes the Exhibitor's ques- 
tion, the latter has a monopoly to face in the huge chain of theatres mono- 
polised hy Madan Theatres, Limited, all over India where Indian-produced 
pictures are hardly shown. 

10, Yes. In India the ** block system, strictly so called, is non-existent. 
But the blind '■ booking and the “ first run ” or “ key theatres systemar 
m*e practi.sed. These systems being purely a Trade facility practised by 
Trades people among themselves, there are no advantages or disadvantages 
to the Trade or the people. 

11* If previewing in this question means Trade showing, no necessity for 
auch shows is felt »o far, 

12. The Bombay tax on amusements has ahvay^s been a drag on Cinema 
and Theatres awners. It was bitterly opposed by the Trade before inoep- 
tion, and has been equally unpopular ever since. We attadi a copy of tmr 
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y^resentj^tion to the Select Comraittee of the Bombay Legislative Cotmcll, 
xlated the 28th #ay October ^922 aa an Appendix which aj>eaka for itself. 

The oihciak have alway^iirged that this Tax is paid by the j>©ople visiting 
the Theatres and that therefore it does not affeet the public entertainers in 
any way. This is a fallacy, inasmtich as, the Exhibitors who reduced their 
rates of admission immediately the Act came into operation so as to make 
the quota of Tax self-contained in the revised prit^e of admission, hav« 
never been able to re-increase their rates, and are thus practically bearing 
the Tax IhemselveR. In case Vhere this is not so, it is self-t'vident that the 
public at large who, in these days of financial shortage, keep theatrical 
enjoyment the very last item on their domestic budgets Rafter first providing 
for all the bare necessaries) cannot be presumed to possa^ that indifference 
to pay the quota of Tax on each ticket bought in the family which the officers 
lead ns U? believe is the case, And to this extent, therefore, it iniist, in 
fairness to the Trade, be presninetl that eveti so far as the public is concerned, 
the Tax is colh^ct^ on sufferance. 

The Bombay Entertainments Duty Act makes an exem])tion of seat* up 
to and including 4 annas from the oj>eration of the Act. This because, 
presumably, the Legislators have thought that such exemptioii would recog- 
nise the poorest class of the Cinema-goers as really unable to pay the Tax. 
If this is so, tV)e Act makes no allowuinee in the case of admission tickets 
between the prices 4 annas and 12 aniUivS which are lisnally bought by the 
middle claws of j>eople having families of children and adxilty. To this 
■•extent, therefore, the Tax is again a handicap to the Exhibitors, who cannot 
get all the patronage from tiic middle class thiis affectcsl, which they should- 

Tn the distrWts of the Bombay Presidency, the officials concernetl with tl|0 
fixities of collecting the Tat, we regret to sny, leave much to desire. It is 
frequently the case that public diows in the middle of their progress are 
held up by Police axithorities who then pr<K€^ed to carry out their checking 
in a way that is obnoxious l>oth to the tradesman unci the juiblic. Bo far 
as this goes, we in Bombay jC'ity arc singularly happy. And w*g believe that 
because of these obnoxious methods of (becking in the mofussil the Trade in 
those ureas is still furtlier affected. It is an article of faith in the Trade 
that the operation of the Act l)e immediately withdrawn from the Chneina 
and Tlieatres if Government is seriously inclined 1o heJj» matters. The 
present Act has sufficient provision to enable the local government to with- 
draw from the operation of the Act a place of entertainment or class of 
entertainment. 

13. TVie prenent Customs Tariff on imported films is so trivial that it does 
not at all affect the exhil>itor.s showing Foreign films. On the contrary, such 
Tariff is liighiy prejudicial to the Producers and the Exhibitors of Indian 
films. The rein€?dy for this should be as we have suggetsted in our answer 
to que.stion No. 48 below. 

14. yes, we l.>elieve that such a sf'hemo will bo advantageous to the 
grow^th of film Industry in India. But we have grave doubts that the 
scheme will be successful except in the districts outside the Provincial towng. 
The demand for such films has bcH-n very feeble. 

15. Yes. 

16. The Indian Producers on this side have made their own Directori 
whe can produce perfectly satisfac tory work for India. 

As regards actors and -actresses, it is w'ell-know'n that India doe# not lack 
for talent in acting, male or female. 

As regards films of real competitive exliibition value, it must he remem- 
bered that all indigenous pictures must l)e judged on their own xnerita. 
Develo})ments, as far as contemplated in this question is a question of time 
«o far as Indian enterprise is concerned, 

17. Yes, if and when, the Trade is properly understood by capitalists, 
■luid the Government come out to give facilities to the Trade as asked for 
an answer to question 8 (a) and 43, and the difficulties pointed out, removed. 

c 2 
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J8. No. 

19. W« do not think that a Berioua conai^^rijon is iietween the 

reiative oontii — the one ia so high and the other «o low; hut for the Indian 
Producer it ia not possible *harely to realise the cost of pro<luctlon because of 
the limited market at their dispos^ii. In the result, very many Indian- 
producing concerns have had to be closed dow'n. The Indian Producers have 
had to produtje variously and differently for the several districts and Pro* 
Tinces of the countrj*, and this factor operates adversely in realising the 
money s|>ent. 

^0. If the Government decides on helping the Indian Producers with a 
honnty, or loans on interest, they must be prepared to do so from their 
revenues. It is not possible for the Producers to obtain loans from Bank& 
or private concerns at present, even on security of films. 

21. We are not in favour of a State Agency created to undertake the 
management of the film Industry as a monopoly. 

Sf2. There is very little enlightenment available in India ae regards the 
policy outline<l in the Resolution of the 1m(>erial Conference and we in 
Bombay have no means of studying that question. To the experience of the 
Trade, Rritish jiictures have not proved successful in India on their own 
suerit.s. To t^eek to tiiake them successful now by the side-door of Imperial, 

cwr any other, Preference?, ivould jdace the Trade on the wrong side of their 

hooks. If the scheme outlined in the above policy aims at improving the 
present standard of British pic tures, then there is no reason why they should- 
not Kucc^ied on their own merits without the artificial aid of legalised 
jpreferen<M‘. ^ 

(a) Viite our answer to Question No. 48 }>elowT • 

(//) TVie answer to this dejicnds on the merits of the scheme of which so 

little is known in India. 

{r) The standard of Western films as at tv present clay has been so 
progrewiiivel.v inagnificient that to continue to expect any further “ im- 
provement on that standard, in our humble opinion, amounts to hair- 
splitting. 

23. (a) The possibility of Cinema films is nlw'ays iinmeu.se, for education 
and propagaiida. But an> idea of propaganda of Political nature must be 
cautiously ficwptod. 

(?0 This is n matter for the individual resources of each Government and 
the amount of good-will which it can bring to bear on the question as a 
whole. 

24. (a) No. The films at pre.sent shown in India are rigidly censored 
and even a lurking suggestiim of crimes let alone any methods of crime is 
deleted from the films either by the producers theinsolves, or by the local 
censoring authorities. Then again, the leading Producers of the world are 
imxiouir! to produce ** clean ” pictures which are bound to be accepted as 
vueb universally, 

(b) Not at all. 

(f) In our opinion, pictures depicting the following traits, if produced, 
would l>e held objectionable anywhere: — 

(1) Loose morals mainly treated. 

(2) Illicit love unpunished. 

(3) Drinking as an idea of refinement. 

(4) GambHng as a successful aid to wealth. 

(5) Use of drugs as a means of pleasure. 

This class of pk^tures would he particularly harmhil to men and women 
with a cTitnitMil instinct in them, and, who, by liirth, aasociatien or habits, 
Wr« inclined t4> what is morbid in life. The harm may reeult from the fact 



titet a sight of such a class of pictures, if produced, would serve to feed their 
luorbid seoae aqd wguld make^heni satisfied with nothing less. 

(d) (1) Sex questions are very pr4)ruimMitiy and widely discussed nil over 
the world to-day without let or hindrance. Hut the censorship of sexy films 
is a bit more rigid than should be. The output of Sex films, strictly ho 
called is by no means great. 

(2) ** Crime ” films call for particularly intelligent c'ensoring, because, in 
every ** crime ” film there is tp l>e seen a very high level of detective ability 
portrayed. 

(>) It is impossible to l)elieve that in this Provinct' there is nnv increase 
of crime which can he attributed to the Cinema. On the other band, we 
hove heard of cases to show' that the custom of the liquor shops has dimi- 
nished after the o[>ening of a Cinema in that vicinity. 

if) No evidence is forthcoming to show' beyond a reasonable doubt that 
tlie “ hero * in a Poliie Court trial had modelled himseit on the doing* of a 
** villain of the Cinema screen, and nothing elst>. If, and where, crime is 
on the increase, in a Provinc'e, it is largely atTrihutahle to the preseiit-<iay 
struggle for existence due to extensive uneinployinent, and the modern 
resources t>f civilisation, such as. fire-ariiLs, Motor-cars, and ho on, easily 
available to a would-W criminal. 

25. No spot'inl (onsideratioii is necessary in the c'cnsorship of Foreign filmu 
ot Social nature, as the illiterate people in India never care k> see Social 
.,^lins ot any Foreign country as they (*an hardly follow them, and, eonse- 
quently, (atinut enjoy such pictures, good (w* had. On the otlier hiuid, the 
cultured class of people of this country who have a taste for Society pio- 
ture.s. are fully *ahle to un<ier.stand the sentiment in .such pictures and cafi 
Appreciate them in tlie right direction. 

2<). (fi) Religious susceptibility ’’ has always be<?u a great point in India.. 
iioweA'<*i*, ceuBoi'shij) of pictures involving religious sus<‘e|>til)iliti€*s is a dis- 
tinct question of IfKal conditiouft at a given moment. We are of opinion 
that care should be taken iff avoiding wounding the religious susceptibilities, 
of any sect or class, in evejy boiad fide case. 

(b) i)TAHeh of this kind have really been few and far hetweeii, and even 
then they constitute douhtful cases of “ religious sus<'eptil)iiity.” There is 
a hahit of lictitioue agitation on religioufi ground whierh ought not to be 
heeded by the uuthoritit^. as there are gcutleinen of all principal creeds on 
the Boards of Film tk>nst>r.s. We may refer to the following jiictures which 
were seremied without a hitch in Bombay, and ohjeetod to elsewhere on 
religious grounds : — 

(1) V^irgin of Htamboul, 

(2) M<xm of Israel. 

(vj) After Six Days. 

(4) Shah Jehan ( Indian). 

(5) Durga Dae (Indian). 

<t>) Raxift Begam (Indian). 

27. (a) We are opposed to the view that there is a tendency to misrepre- 
aent Western civilisation in any of the films exhibited in India. WeBtetn 
civilisation is not « new commodity in India. There is a steadily increasing 
intercourse between the iSost and the W’est, the effects of w'hioh are pene- 
trating even the illiterate cla««e« ; and we cannot subs<‘ribe ournelveH to the 
view that any fearful danger is likely to flow from films representing 
Western life. 

(&) Tea, we have often seen that in foreign filma Indians are generally 
represented as either villains or oocuHlsts or as shady characters in one role 
or another, 8uch films were not produced in India. We particularly re- 
collect a film (fo<reign) which starts off with the title In the Clutches of 
the Hindu.’’ 



28 . We know of no iilms aa a claae ahown in ibis country having a bad 
effect^ 

(o) on children, 

(If) on adolescents. * 

29. Yes, in the caee of pregnant Sex films only. In such cases, the hlms 
niust be (censored as For Adults Only.*' As regards hlms other than these, 
it is always understood and well accepted that parents and guardians are 
bound to exercise the amount of care and* discretion which their natural 
guardianship usually implies. 

30. We are not at all in favour of such a sweeping restriction on what 
has come to l>e recognised as an intelligent and harinlees source of recreation. 

31. Yes. 

32. From the point of view of this Association, wc do believe that the 
^present system of censorship, though rigid, is satisfactory. But we strongly 
object to the almost unpleasant and oriercive methods adopted by some of the 
■district authorities in the inofussil who do not show intelligent care before 
they suspend exhibition of a picture which has been passed by a Provincial 
Board of Censors and actually exhibited in Provincial Towns without a 
hitch, 

33. (o) Yes, if the censorship is in any way stricter than at present. 

(r) Yes. 

34. (a) A single Central Board, in replacement of the present Provincial 
Boards, is undesirable, inconvenient and impracticable. 

(h) The single Central Board would inconvenience the Indian Produces 
in particular, and the Imi><)rfc<’rs ia general, because an organisation like 
that is bound to prove unwieldy, and inelastic. 

(c) A Central Board in addition to the Provin< ial Boards would be pre- 
ferable subject to the following: — ♦ 

(f) In advocating a Central Board in addition to the Provincial Boards, 
as above, what this Assocuetion, after mature consideration, ha^ in mind is 
this : — 

The Provincial Boards primarily and finally, should be devoted to censor- 
ship of Indian pictures only, and the c'ertificate granted by such a Provincial 
Board Hhali hold good throughout India. But in the case of an Indian- 
produced film that has bt>on banned by any Provincial Board, it shall be open 
to the Producer concerned to appeal to the Central Board for a final deci- 
sion, and in this caMe, such a Central d€>cision shall hold good for the whole 
of India, or for such parts of India as the Central Censors may prescribe. 

Developing our schemes still further, we advocate that all Foreign pictures 
shall firstly and finally be f^en^lored by the Central Board only, whoee certi- 
ficate either way, shall hold good for the w^hole of India, or for such parte 
of India ns the Central Censors may prescribe. Provided, however, that this 
Asswintion expressly denuinds that the Central Board advocated in this 
acheme is located in Bombay and nowhere eljwv Tliis Asa(xiation urges the 
rlaims of Bombay for locating the Offic-es of the Central Board for the reasons 
that, (1) Bombay is a Port of entry where the largest bulk of Foreign films 
is imported uikI thence distributed, i2) that all the princi}>al Importers of 
Toreign films have their organisations in Bombay, tit.. The Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation; Pathe-lndia; Madan Theatres, Limited. (3) that in an 
enlightened and casmopolitan city like Bombay, Urbs Prima in Indis,’^ 
men and womefi capable of serving as members of the Central Board will be 
readily av^ailable, possibly without any remuneration w'hatsoever, and (4) that 
all the leading Indian Prcxlncing companies, and a maiority of them are 
4 k 8 tablished in Bombay with their Studios. 

A« the scheme for the Central Board herein adumbrated providee for 
'Fortign pictures only being examineil by the Central Board, it is proposed 
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tiiifet there ehall be an equal element of Europeans and Indians, official and 
no«i«official. 

(<f) As far as possi^e fro m tj >e income derived from censoring fees as at 
present. 

35. (a) The constitution of the present Provincial Boards is unsatisfactory 
without non-officials being in a clear majority. Moreover, there should be a 
nominee of this Trade Association on any Board of Censors, who must not, 
however, be culled from the Trade. 

36. (a) The present system referred to in this question, under which films 
are ordinarily examined by an Inspector, has worked out satisfactorily. 
Except at the beginning, our Bombay Insx>ector is now well qualified out of 
the prolonged exi>erienc€ of films he has gained. 

In a film-censoring officer, or Board, who must, of course he well-educated, 
temperamental qualifications are more necessary than purely educational 
ones. 

(6) Under the scheme of C^nsonship adumbrated in answer to question 
No. 34 (c) above, inspection of pictures by members of the Board will be 
preferable and more economical. 

37. ia) Yes, vuie section 7 of the Act. Also there are powers vested in 
the Police, We strongly urge in the light of our experience that these 
powers muxt be exercised with judicious restraint, and the suspension of 

• films must be temporary. 

38. Yes, such instances can l>e readily obtained from the offices of the 
lewal Boards of Film Censors where registers in this l>ehalf are maintained. 

39. We have no information that such incidents have occurred. On the 
contrarv, every film exhibited in India bears a Trailer certificate of C^usor- 
sh^ from the country of origfti or Great Britain. 

40. There is not the slightest necessity of any posters, handbillg and 
advertisements of Cinema performances being censored, inasmuch as, these 
are brought to public notice only after the films which they are meant to 
advertise, are censored. Any annovatiou in this direction would he a waste 
of public* time, energy' and an una'arrantod encroachment on the logitimat'O 
activities of the Trade. 

We have noticed no -sucli advertLseiuents referring to Cinema shows. 

41. There w decidedly to be seen a perceptible improvement iq the moral 
ttandard of the films exhibited in India in recent years — the improvement 
being general and from good to l>etter and onwards. 

42. A direct co-operation l>etween the two factors referred to in this 
question is badly nwded. It will he an asset of exceptional value to take an 
Importer or Producer (together with, if possible, a few other members of the 
Trade) into confidence before summarily refusing to certify his picture. 

• Such confidence will more often prove excellent aid in the perplexing momenta 
of a Board of Censors. It is hardly necessary for this Association to say 
that no Tradespeople can expect permanently to prosper on a constant 

• gamble over doubtful and unclean pictures. 

43. There i.s iiet»d ol a stricter control over the import of Foreign 

(b) So as to ensure competition of Foreign films (which are relatively* 
cheaper in their import value) with the Indian-prtxluced pictures on equal 
terms, so as to give the latter a clear headway. 

(c) In our opinion, introduction of a Quota-system devoted to Indian- 
produced pictures would gai\i our objective. Such Quota-system should com- 
prise of Indian-produced films only, or, in any cose, not leas than 50 per cent, 

• of the British Empire pictures in the scheme of which Indian-produced 
pictures must then participate, 

44. Among others, public bodies and the Press can assist in this, as in 
all other matters of public importance, by (1) offering judiciously to sen^e on 
the Boards of Censors, and (2) by indulging in nothing but healthy and 
impartial criticism froin time to time. 
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45. (o) In the opinion of this Asmociation, the business of ftlm produotum 
should be allovrc^ to stand on its own bottom, as Government control al^ thift 
stage is likely, coniK'iousJy or uneom^dously. to eauije und^irabl© handicap 
on a businoHs m well promising to thrive unde*- jealous ownership. 

<h) The license for storage of films operating on all Btudios a« at present, 
suffices. 


appendix: 

Letter from the Bomhay dnema atui Theatre;^ Traile A^^orfafton, Boniba\$f 
J^'fh (h'foher 19^2^ to the Chalrfuan, Select Committee^ on the 
Jiomhay Eutertaijirnenff Duty Ac#, Pootui. 

Inasmuch as Bill No. XX of 1922 (l)einK an Act to impose a duty in 
of Admission U) EntertainiiientH in the Presidency of Bombay) is 
referrtxl to a Select Conujuttee, we have the honour on l>ehalf of the Bombay 
f/inerna and Theatres Trade AssotMation to apply for permission to offer, for 
evidence, representatives of the Cinema and Theatres Trade >vhoae special 
interest ” will W affected by the passage of the present Bill into law. We 
understand that it is optional to ^mir committee under the Standing Orders 
(Blue B<H>k) Clause 6, SulK-clause 4, at page 11, to hear such evidenc‘e, which, 
if exercised in favour of the represen tat ire's of the Cinema and Theatres 
Trade in the present case, will give you a representation on the lines herei^ 
after indicated. 

Be]>re.sentatives of our Trade have already tondere<l in pounci), a printed 
•document of protc^st through the Hon^ble Dr. *Dadachanji, objecting to the 
present legisiation Iwing introduced in Bombay, having regard to the vifal 
facts concerning the trade which have not been previously aacertain©<l by 
Government. As, however, the principle of the Bill remains accepted, the 
inemberH are now* reiidy to elucidate, under the Standing Orders, the follow- 
ing points, inter a/io, before the Select Commfetee ; — 

(1) That the Cinema and Theatre Trade, of all other entertainments in- 
terests (‘ontein plated by the Bill, being the most fre<pient to come under the 
present legislation, the Select Committee will be well advised to adjust that 
the basis of taxation should he the capacity of the industry to bear such 
taxation and lu^t mersdy with which the tax can be colle<’ted. 

(2) That the ]>opularity of tlm Cinema and the Theatre, in ho far as it is 
really so, being due to the cheap and convenient admission rates^ and the 
increasing overhead nnd establishment c^harges which in iiuxlern times have 
risen to an iiicrcaae of 3<X) jjcr cent, considering, it is vitally necessary, at 
the present wtage of the legislation to modify the incidence of the taxation 
as formulated in section 3 of the Bill, after allowing a clear exemption oi 
seats, admission to which may be up to and including 12 annas. The Bengal 
Entertainments Duty Act, rec'cntly in operation, provides for exemption of 
the lower classes of admission, and members of this Association would re- 
eominend, without prejudice to their objection to the Tax as a whtde, an 
Alternative Sctbedule in place of that in section 3 of the Bill. The Schedule 
we propose is as Iwlow : — 

There shall la? no quota of taxation on admission up to and including 
12 anuHK (in Bombay 3 annas and 12 annas l>eing the lowest classes 
of admisaion in theatres). Then, where the payment, excluding the 
amount of the duty — 

exc*eeds 12 annas, but does not exceed Re. 1 — } anna, 
exceeds Re. i, hut does not excee<l Rs. 2 — I anna, 
exceeds R«. 2, but doe# not exceed Rs. 3 — 2 annas, 
exceeds Ra. 3, but does not exceed Rs, 5 — 4 annas, 
exceedx Re. 5, but does not exceed Rs. 8 — 8 anuniu 
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exceeds Bs- % but ^oes liot exceed Rs, 10 — 12 antifts. 
exceeds Re. 10, for the first ten rupees and ftwr every ten rupees of 
part of ten rupees over ten rupees---one ^ui>ee. 

(B) That oonalatently with their fears based on experiences of similar 
tttxaiion in other countries, and with tl^eir objfH'tion to the Tax as a wht'ile, 
members of the Cinema and Theatres Trade who have in a large majority of 
cases to protect- the interests on •their horrowings intend l>earing the brunt of 
the taxation fheinselves without letting it fall on tlio public. The Select 
Cmnmittee W'ill, therefore, l>e specially urged without prejudice to the sug- 
H^tioa miMle by us in the document t 4 ^er^ in Council, at page 2, enumera- 
tion 7 and the aucc'eeding para^aph thereto, W adopt the alternative 
Schedule proposed in para. 2 herein, in revision of that contained in section 
3 of the bill. 

(4) That, if, as proposed in section 7 (2> of the Bill, soldier*, Europeans 
and Indian, be exempted from liability to pay the Tax, similar concession be- 
made in the case of children of the school-going age who find a place of 
education and useful instructions in a Moving Picture house, more surely 
after the various Board of Film Censors reckon tly inaugurated in India, 
including the Bombay Presidency. 

(5) That if the Government of Bombay have l>een endeavouring to secure 
funds for public utility that are undoubtedly in a had way, through taxing 
the Kriterti*iimients, which, whorevei- else so, have hem taxed in ahnornml 
times alone, the preamble to the prr 4 K>sed Bill must clearly define the probable 
length of the duration of the law. This, w’e venture to submit, will serve to ^ 
give the right fac^> to the iiftentions of Got'orrinnent in taxing a trade like 
tlxe entertainment under stress oi w^aiit of finance, and to give hopea of 
better times to the memb€>rs of the trade eoiuierned. 

(6) That the penal sections of the Bill apjw^ar to the members of the 
Cinema and Theatres trade, t^e ojK^ration of the Act on wdiom will be a daily 
otH’urrent^, as unduly Sincere, and are calculated to act as a terror on their 
patrons who, it must In? remembered, primarily w»ek amusement, A dis- 
honest or msgligent ticket-vendor, or an unscrupulous in©ml>er of the puhlit-, 
•uppi>sing the Bill is not changed on that point, may make a proprietor liable 

a fine of a thousand rufieos and more in a single night. Taking, there- 
foio, tlw‘ analogy of the J iicx)me-tax, tlie fine on the person %'isiting should 
not excecsi twice the amount of the price of the ticket adth the quota of tax 
payable, and the fine on the proprietor should in no case ex(x>ed a like penalty. 

(7) That ample provision will have to be mud© for the iasuing of compli- 
mentary passes witlunit the tax to various persons, husineesee, and the 
ineml>ers of the staff — a practice usual for many reasons, with the Cinema 
and Theatres Trade. 

(8) That members of the Cinema and Theatres trade in any case object to 

the use of turnstihws and similar mechanical devices w’hich are impracticable 
and a drag on business and are not in use even in Cinemas and Theatres in 
i jjTopc and elsev^'here. Sut-h (levin's mii\ be nno-t icable: in }daccs of 

entertainment otlier than the Cinema and Theatre where the entrance and 
the exit are specially under the Police and the Fire Officers^ requirements, 
and under periodical inspections by these flej)artmente to assure safety in 
exigencies like outbreak of fire, 

(f>) On the tK>int of collecting the tax. section 4 of the Bill, members would 
^Ftophasise, without prejudice to their objection to the tax as a whole, and 
to the suggestion contained in the document of protest tendered in Council 
(page 9. enumeration 7 and the succeeding x>aragraph thereto) that any 
method tn*+ jg likely to he enforced for collecting the tax should he a« little 
irksome to tbv management and the public, as possible, and with due regard 
to the sanctity oc ^^e trade. For this reason, meml^ers of the trade would 
propose that a goot. method of collecting the Tax would l>e a duty enjoined 
on the part of each »roprietor to forward to the collecting au^orities a 
SUM calculated uno^ schedule of taxation on all tickets sold each 

night subject to the actua of tickets a»d the amount of taxation 
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received being checked by officials duly amtborised under section 8 of the 
Bin. f • 

These^ Sir, would be, the grounds which inenabere of the Cinema and 
Theatres Trade Association intend to elucidate in their representation before 
the Select Committee, given an opportunity to do wj. We have, therefore, 
the honour to request you to plac^e this before the Committee for decision. 


Olid Evlddsce of Rao Sahib CHUNIUIL O. MUNIM, J. P., Mr. 
RUSTOM C* N. BHARUCHA, Mr. N. DESAI (PYodooer), and 
Mr. NURSEWANJEE N. ENGINEER, represeniing the Bombay 
Cinema and Tbeatree Trades Association, on Sunday, the 6th 
November 1927. 

Chainttani T am very glad to meet you, gentlemen. We have chosen 
Bombay us the place for our first sitting htHfiuse wo know the Cinema 
'tTidustry plays a great part in this province and wo hope witli your help to 
receive much enlightenment on the very difficult questions which are before 
this Ctiinmittee. We are sorry to have to trouble you on n holiday hut we * 
are presst'd for time as we have crot to go over the wliole country and you wnli 
forgive us for that. AVe are very thankful to you for having appeared 
day. Borne of ns have only arrived to-day and we have not hnd much time 
to go through the very illuminating memorandum \vhi«fh you have placed 
before the Committee. The procedure 1 profNwe to adopt today is to bave 
a general statement from yon as to the various points raised and. if you have 
no objection, meeting on another day w'hen the niemhers will seek further 
enlightenment from you after they have seen Ihe ]dact'S where pictures are 
produced and also some oineufa .shows. AVe^ hope to have every assi.stanco 
from the citi/.ens of Bonjhay. We are staying hero till the 18 th and although 
we have not rt*coived answers to our Questionnaire in sufficient ninnbervS we 
hope to receive them yet. There is no time limit; we will take them till the 
hist day we sit here. AVe shall be glad to have as much assistance as possible 
from tlie Bombay public in this matter. 

I understand, R^o Sahib, that you represent the Bombay Cinema and 
Theatres Trades Association and the Indian Motion Pictures Association. 

Mr, Chvnilnl: I am representing both the Associations hxit they also want 
to be examined orally. 

Chairman : We shall quite glad to take 3-our sfateinent either jointly 
or separately. * 

Mr, ChvTifla} : Bo far as producing is concerned tliey will be hapjA' to give 
their o\sn view’s in addition to what T have said in inv written statement. 

1 have given them the privilege of doing so and 1 hope ,\ou will al^o be good 
enough to give them the opportunity. 

i'hairaiaii: 1 Juay also mention tor the heiietit of tho>e who appear 
>>cfore the Committee that if anybody wants their evidence taken in camera 
we are quiie prepared to do so on their expressing such a wish ; otherwise 
the evidence will be given in puVdic. A\"ho represents tlie producers Viere? 

J?, .S, Chunrnd: Mr. Desai, 

CAo/r/m/a; If I may explain one other point, when niemhers examine you 
you should not understand it in the light of a cross-examination in a <^ourt., 
That is not our object here. AA’e wont enlightenment and members P^n you 
questions in order Jlo get more light ; so please do not us 

because we are all here on a common public purpose. 

Mr. Ihmi: So tar m we are concerned there is no ^ misunder- 

xtanding. 

Vhairwan : Do not misunderstand questions meml>ers ; we are 

not crofes-examining you but merely seeking iiif(>-uistion because ue oui'selves 
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are % need of much liRht on a s^ubiect like this. Would yoa like to make any 
getteral statement flag Saheb, oft the memorandum vow have plat^ before 
us or make any addition to you have stated there K 

B. S. ChunUal; In the first place, we would like*to know in what oounec- 
tion you want me to make a statement? 

Chairman: Very well, may I lead you on then? So far as I have read 
your memorandum, I find if f am wrong tell me so — that you seem to Ik 
generally satisfied with the existing conditions ui all aspects of the cinema 
industry. Am I right? * 

A. The industry being in ita infancy I think we have to be satisfied with 
.whftt we have got at present. We have a demand for good improved films no 
doubt but like novices in this line the people go to see Indian productions and 
I find that there is some improvement. 

f7tnirwo?i ; You mean some improvement is nt*eded? 

Mr. ClniJiila! : Yes, further improvement is neecit^n 

t hai rtfuin : On reading your rm*mor»Tnduin it struck me Umt you were 
generally satisfied, 

Mr. Chxinilal : We are satisfitMl >o far jis die existing circumstances uro 
conrerneti. Hut we have not got much .sct^pe at jiresent for developing the 
industry. For this one particidar roaHon that in India tluMC is the diffi- 
cuhv of different hinguages arui custoins prevailing in ditferent parts of 
India. All thest* things come in the way of our getting u return on the 
nt^ney we spend on the negative. Our scope generally is tonfiiuMi to the 
Presidency where th(‘ particular production is made. Even then, taking 
the Boinl)av presigency for i^tance if we make a production here with 
(liyerati drcifsos, in Poona, Siitara or Nn.sik tWt production would not he 
so much apftwaaied as on the Gu|erati side. If again a proiluction is made 
in Calcutta and exhibited in Bombay, people remark '* why is tliere no 
turban, nothing gn the head?’' and so on — and aaturally people would not 
aiiprccinte such a prcwluction to the ‘•ame extent as a jiroduction made in 
the same proviiMc; and for %hat reason we caimot further develtip this 
industry unless .some arrangement for Governmenr help is made by which 
such a production rint he made as could be appreciated throughout India. 
Tlie language is the principal difficulty. We have to translate titles 
Suppose A production is made here, we have to have it.s titles in the Gujerati 
language or in Hindi. Then again if it is to be sent to Madras we want 
Madrassi-Tolugu, or whatvo'or it may be, titles. If again it is to lie sent to 
Calcutta we have to change the tran.slation and |>ut it in Bengali — or if 
Burma, of course, Burmese. In making those tranaUtioiis wo generally mar 
the beauty of the phture or .story. That is the general complaint of the 
Ameri(‘:ins too. Thev make a picture and while translating it into Oennau 
oi- any other language they do not priKluce the same effect as they do in 
America. 

Mr. Af M. O'rce/i: You mean it damages the film or interferes with the 
• stor3C'" 

Mr. ( fiindfaC: The production and the story also, Tt is not understood 
in exactly the .same spirit a> that in which it i.- prediucd, 

Mr. K. C. Neogi/: Do I understand yon to say that title writing is 
an art which doe> not lend itself ver\- easily to t ransla lion r 

Mr. {'hur iliit : Generally speaking yes. 

i'olnnrl Crawford : The j>7'odiicer i-s really confined to one provinc e-- that 
is the only market in which you can show \dur productions ? 

Mr. Churrilal : At present though w'e get very little oiithide the province 
we do show them wuth translations ; but the return we get is very little. 

Cohjfirl Crairford: A film produced in Bengal wouki not draw here? 

Mr, ("hunilal : No, it would not draw as much aa say a film that i.s made 
here and shown in Bombay. That crowd you cannot expect in any otfier 
province. These ore the main difficulties we have to face in developing this 
industry in India. 



Sir Ibrahim llaro&n Jaffer: Yon mean te that things which arc 

rejected in other parts of India are rejected to the language difficulty? 

A, No, some out of religious objections and some for other reaaons. 

Chairman: By rejectfed ’’ you mean not popular with the public? 

-4, No, they are not rejected for that. 1 am showing generally how in 
this industry there is no scope for farther development at present. We have 
got other reasons in addition but this is the principal reason. I do not think 
that any Studio or Foreign Company coming in here would be able to make 
as much money in this country as in any other country in the world. On 
account of the difficulties 1 have mentioned they win hare to confine them- 
selves tx> one provinc'c and sometimes even half a province. 

Q. Is not Hiiwii generally known throughout these parts? 

.4. As a matter of fact these Indian films are mostly seen by illiterate 
people. 

Q. Then there is no question of language. 

4. No. I mean supposiimr i am a Gujerati I may understand Gujerati ; 

1 may not understand Marathi, Our ladies cannot read Hindi or Marathi. 

Any way in my experience Bombay pictures are very popular in Madras. 

Mr, Drsai : Only mythological pictures. Other pictures are not so popu- 
lor in Madras. 

R. S. Chunilal: In Madras we get a total of about Rs. 6,000 only on a 
picfiire as bin?; M'hile in Bombay Presidency we get Hs. 15dX)0, In coilT- 
parisoM to that we get nothing. So if yovi -'an liave a mixed prcKiuction in 
whicli part can be shown in Madrassi and part in Benj^ali, that will be 

» ^'ory eiH'ouraging ; but for that 3 ’ou must have « general studio. ^ 

Q. You mean a central studio in which all can be combined. 

.4. Not a central studio bxit a story in which mntt^rB pertaining to all the 
different provinces may be brought in so that the films may be of universal 
interest in India. ^ 

Colonr] Cniicford: Arc you alluding only to films of social life. But take 
e historical film — would not that appeal to all India? 

A. We have produc'e<l historical films but history is not known to the un- 
educated people in other provinces. Now we have made a film about Bhivaji 
here but in other provinces Sbivaji may not be known at ail. 1 mean to say 
to uneducated people in other provinces. 

f 'hairman: That is one difficulty 30 U feel as regards production. What 
else have you in mind.? 

. 4 . So for the development of the industry I suggest that we should try to 
<‘apture a foreign market somewhere. 

<,>. You think Indian pictures should be improved to such an extent that 
we can get a foreign market somewhere? ^ 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You mean competing with other pictures there? 

.4. Yes. 

Do you think you would be able to produce under preeeiit conditiona 
pictures of such a ty^je? 

A, Not under present conditions. Not unless we directly import came- 
ramen, etc., from abroad to train our own men here. 

Q, What are the things you would like to have? In order to encourage 
Indian prcKluctions so as to make them attractive to the foreign market, 
whftt are the things you would like to have? 

A. We must have trained men from abroad and train people here. Thcwe 
who are already in the line at present simply get this education by seeing the 
films. They have no opportunity for seeing any foreign studios. Indian 
producers, dhrec^tors and all such people have no idea actually how 
these things aVe done abroad. We started the Oriental Film Company in 
1918 j and the late Mr, Suchet Singh was the Managing Director. He 
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reived educatiou in this hue lor i yt-ars in America, H« studied at differ- 
ent studiw aud.biscaiue a diraetor and cameraman. He cam* out her© and 
We stai^ our Company ht!nM He made arrangements with our Corporation 
tor gliding out cameramen and dir^.tors. He cayie out here and we started 
the Company We made som« productions when unfortunately he dit>d and 
the t ompany had to go into Itiuidation because noUody else could take chare© 

Ol it. * * fei 


Q. Weil, what would yo.i suggest for that purpose? 

.4,1 think it is better or thfe advancement of this industry that we ehould 
bare experts from abroad to train these peopk. In the hrst plaoe that a 
necessity. \Ve have nut got even an up-to-date studio here. W^Wu you see 
these studios yon will iee for yourselves. VTe have not got prci>er studios 
here, otherwise the Cfuditions in India are goocl. As regards scenes, we have 
got natural scenery- They have to .spend thousands of ’•’'^pees to make their 
scenes which *»*e have ready made here. Procluctio*** made with the help of 
those exper*^ would be far cheaper than if they ivere made in America f>r 
>England anywhere else. 

Q. 7>o you think sending for experts alone Vill l>e enough or (\<i you think 
it is necessary ‘^end people abroad in order to get the Mtxessary knowledge? 

.1. Sending pecvjvU? nbr-»iul will not be n vt*ry advisable thing to do hecautee 
they may go there and they ft»ay get their training — say two or three pec^ple, 
am! when they come out here" what alxnit the actors and actresses? You 
cannot send one particular batch and hare one comi)any only. It is better 
to iin}iort them, as T suggest, out here and take regular training from them 
here. 

What presents the people ititcre.sted in the industry doing it — sending 
k)r tliese <‘X|K^rts frtnn abrrMd.^ * 

-4. Well, I think there are hnancial considerations which Mr. Naimbhai 
can explain. 

Q. At any rate so far as production is concerntKl, do you want to do any- 
rhing else? 1 daresay othoi' members wtiuil like to know more from you 
later on ihi.^. suhjetd. .Now as regards distrihatioii ha\e yon got anything to 
^ay ? 

.1. Wt^ do ned; find any difhculty in this matt'^^r except in Bengal and in 
some parts of the North-West Frontier Province wf-ere Madan Tyieatres have 
;* monopoly. They do not take others pictures, nor do they take any filnis 
made m liidia. They import American and other lontinental fiiins from 
abroad and exiiihii them. They make large contract.'* ac'cording to their 
rtK| uireiuents. 

(J. Have Madans got a monopoly in this ])rovnJce too? 

.1. Yes, they have a monopoly here as well. They have got about 8 
theatres in Bombay out ot a total number of 18 theatres. 

V- f>o you mean to say that Madan does not exhibit any other films hut 
distributes* and exhibits his own films? ])(» you mean that he exhibits >n« 
own films in his theatres and di.stributes only such films in which he is inter- 
ested ? 

A. Yes. That is so. 

y. What is your objection to that? 

.4. Mv oldection is this. The Indian producing companieH do not get 
any advantage, that is to say, they do not get any return fnun the whole of 
Bengal, because in Calcutta there is not a single thc^itre belonging to otbers. 
All the theatres are ownfMl and managed by Ma<laris. 

Colonel Cmuiord: There are others too. 

Sir Ibrahim Haroon Jafftr: Won't Madans take the pictures produced by 
•other companies in India? 

A. They won’t. 

Chairman: J>o Madans produce Indian pictures too? 
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A. Yes. Of counse/ sometimes they ta-ke a few pictures from Kohinoor; 
and a few from the Shardra Film Co. They irenot taking* any films from 
the Imperial or the Hindustan Co, 

Q. Then you say that tke producers labour under the difficulty of finding 
a propet' distribution? 

A. Ym, they find that difficulty throughout lulia. 

(^, What do yon suggest should be done to improve matters? 

A. What can we do? We can i do anything. 

Bir Jlaroon Jafftr: Do you suggest that legislation should be undertaken 
50 that ihere may not be any monopoly? 

A. Yes, want legislation to prevent monopoly, Seen use without such 
legislation indeptr».riikixt trade people will have no busiritjHs ut all. 

Q. Have you got ait^Hhing more to ivdd tmdor the bend ol distribution? 

A. I have nothing more Vo add to what 1 have already said. 

Q Vmr, bavo you anything to »dd under the head of Exhibitv^ku beyond 
waat you stated in your written meinorandiim y 

A. 1 have already f^aid everything that I had to say in tlie memoraiidunu 
Now, as regards the <li«tri},ution ol foreign lire there any difti 

culties felt? 

A. There is not much difHculty felt in tin matter of distributing foreigu 
films, because Madaiiw take films from other conipanies. Only the i>e9t films 
nro import<Mi into this country now a days. Formerly serials were imported.*' 
but siiKe the Indian films hare come in^o prominence, serials are not im- 
ported to such A large extent as liefore. Now-a-days moral fyrn& and dramas 
lire imfiorleil, and Madans too like to tike tljem,# ^ 

Q. Is there not a complaint that Ai sending you films, they send out in- 
di fiVrent films along w'ith good ones 1 mean imliffereiit and rejected films or 
second and third rate films are sent out to India along with a tow good onesr 

A. 1 hav<» no experience of Aiai. be(‘au.se I ,un not an importer in the 
tine sense of the word. I am aierely an Agent. J have got a branch here, 
and they send out only those fiAns that 1 imient tor. Jlut in tiie Block system 
they may be sending a tow ytich he<'ause we are purchasing the whole lot. 

(^. You say that the Block .system as su( h i.s non-existent in this country? 

Is it soi- 

A. This refers only «‘o Indian production. 

Q. Is there not a Block .system " in force in ivgard to foreign films? 

.1. We merely' order out films from the advertisements that are sent out, 
and we have no chance to see the pictures first. 

(,>. I'lien 1 suppose ,vou would like to incHiii v yoiw statement in regard to 
your answer to (luestion No. 10? You say “ But tin* “ blind ’ hooking and 
tlie ‘ first run ’ or ‘ key theatres ’ systems are practised. Thofie .systems 
being [lurely a trade facility practised by trades people among themselves, 
there are no advantages or di8advautnge.s to the Trade or the people”. I 
supiyose you would like to modify your answer \o this question, is it not? 

Mr. K. C. XvOiJi/^' Your answers relate only to Indian made films, is 
it not ? 

A. Yes, certainly, 

Cltainnan: As regards foreign films, the ” Bhxdt svfitem and ‘'blind” 
hooking do exist, and they are not advantageous either to the trade or t4> 
the j[>tmpie, am I correct? 

A. There are both tvdv ant ages a.s well as disadvantages. 

Q. Which outweighs, the advantages or the disadvantagee? 

A. We order out films from the synopsis or advertisements .sent out to 
Sometimea the films turn out to he very good though we may have paid very 
little tor them. 
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Q, Do you mean that thev dump other pictures on you of their own 
tlioico along with those w hj| c|j^\ou have actually ordered? 

A. That i« not the system at all. They send out to us pictures according 
to our contract. We have got a contract for a itarticular brand of pictures, 
and we get those pictures. 

Q. I thought you said that if you order out A, they send you B, C and 
f) also? 

d. Generally', if ii is a go«<! i^ucture they' thrust on us two or three more 
wlien we make a contract wu'th foreign companies, and we Imve no option in 
that matter. 

Q. Will it not come to thii then, that inferior films which are not wanted 
jn their own conntr.v will he sent ont to India? 

.4. Yes. there is that pcSisihility. 

(>. ,1s it not an actually and not merely a possihiJity? 

.4. I cannot answer tl»at. I would rather leave it to others to answer. 

Do yon wish to soy anything as regards Xo. 11, that is to say, pr^s 
Triewing by trades people? 

A. So. 

Q. Do you ('(Uisidcr tJiat fndiau hlius are sufhcientl’*' produced to meet 
the demand in the- country. I sc'o that one of your »»nHwer.s is to that efi'cTt. 

.1. At present in Bombay there are three tlusitres which show exclusively 
* Indian prCKluctions:. They take on each two weeks. Now Kohinoor, Bhardra 
and K'i>him are each making 12 films in year, and each film is fnr 
two '»eeks, andrflius they take 72 weeks. Similarly the Imperial l^ producing 
^ihout 15 films in a year aiftl thev are run for about /K) wrecks. Mahar«shtA 
Kiini Company is maklwg about mx films, the Excelsior and others are making 
a (.out 20 every year. Altu^>ther there arc enough films which will keep these 
liieatres busy tor 1.'^ weeks, in addition to that, on liolidays they repeat 
some ot these pictures relating to mythol^igical sul)jects. On the whole, consi- 
dering the number of (hiu^nas iu tljis country, I think the sujjpiy is quite 
4eiiough. 

Q. I suppose you are talking of the city of Bombay? 

.4. ITes. 

Q. What about the |)rovince^? 

A. Of c<nirse, in the provinces they Uave to run a film f(»r a whole week. 
In some small stations there are two or ihree cinemas, Imt in any case not 
more than in Bomhuy. On tlic whole at lU'cseiit there is i:i4 weeks’ supply. 

(j>. You say that is sufficient to meet the demands of the wlnde (onntry ‘ 
or dc you think th^^re is scope for more? 

Sir Ha rooa Joffer: There arc nearly 350 cinciAas in th© country? 

A, But there are not more than three cineuia:i in other place.s running 
Indian p rod in ' t i o n s . 

Q. Do they take these films in turns? 

A. Yea. 

Q. You said that there i.s no .scope for further output P 

A. It all depends upon the appreciation of the public. 

Will not the public like to see the hettnr class of films tlial you produce 
instead of seeing third and fourth cla.Hs of foreign films? 

A. xes, certainly so. 

Q. In that way, do you consider there is sufficient scope for further im- 
provement ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the trade Is sufficiently well organised in order to ineet 
the retjuiremeuis of the people? 

A, I don^t think &o. 
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Q. Have you any suggestiouR to make to what should IVe ifone ttf 
inii>t'ove matters? 

A, Capital is waiite<i. People must iinprcn^e the quality of the pictures^ 
too, and there must he vafiety in liictures. They cannot stick to one type 
of pictures, but they must pnxiuce a variety of picrhires. 

Q. Is your ansmer to No. 11 confined to Indian productions like No. 10. 

A. Yes. j 

Q, What have you to say as regards ft^eign films? Would you like to 
have an agency abroad in order to preview these films before tliey are im- 
ported into this country? Wherefrom do thfcy coitie? T>o they come from 
England or direct from America? 

A. They come direct from America and not \hrovigh England. They are 
mostly landed in Bombay and Calcutta. 

Q. Who takes these American films mostly, BtXYibay or Calcutta ? 

A . Bombay. 

Q. Have yoYj anv suggestions to make as regards |>reviewing these foreign 
films:' 

A. The exhibitors do pre-view these foreign films, the importers have 
no chanc'c of doing 

Mr. K. (\ ' Voa rnean that the exhibitors preview these film- after 

tb<*ir arrival in India? 

A . Yes. 

i 'hairm^ii : You moan that the importers enter into a contract ar^ri so 
they nnve no cbarn e to r»review the films, wliile th » exhibitors have an oppoi-, 
tnnity to preview the foreign films, is that so? Tliey Y*anr to the pit tore 
before they book it? 

i/olfuiel C rdwford : Tlie distributor gets the films from America and give*^ 
them to the exhibitor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is any loss ,sufif*r(Ml by tiie trade l»y tlie distributors not being allowed 
to preview the pictures? 

A. I am ii(»t aT\ imptorter, and so I caiirtot ausvvt‘r it. I am only the 
Agent of tlie Ihiiversal Picture Corpomtion. That (luestion is to be ans\Ycre(l 
by the importers. 

i^hnlrmon : .ire there anv imp(»rters here? lias ain bodv come here io- 
ihiy? 

A. Mr, Kookii \v;is to have come, hut he is sick. You will mc^et him 
Calcutta. Afr„ Hague IndongiT/g to Pathes will probably (orne beiore you. 

\ ou say tlml tin* “ Id<>«'k ” sy>Tem is prar tically non-existent here, 
but the idind biK^king " ;<nd the fir-t run’' “key tlieatres’' sy.stecns are 
pnu'tisod. Dm>s your answer apply to Indian film.s or does it apply to foreign 
films also? 

A. It a |) plies to both. 

Cnloacl (/ran'fiinl: You say there are three Indian theatres in Bombay 
wbi('h exclusively' show Indian fiIm.'^. Has auv tli€*atre got the right to show 
a film first or can these films be shown in ail the theatres simultaneously? 

A. Only one theatre has got the right to show the [)roduction.s of each 
coTuern. After that theatre has shown it, the film i*- releasecl for tlie other 
theatres. The exliihitors make a contract with the pr<xlucers for a year’s 
output and the exhibitors have to take that out[>ul. 

Q. Are these contracts in writing? 

A. Yes, 

Can you supply the Committ^ with copies of such contracts? 

A. we will send them on to you. 

Q. Do the exhibitors help the producers financially in producing Indian 
films? 
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A , No, thev donH do so. « 

f: ^ 

<*h^iini\nti : T se«» you are^’^hiiplninin^ nhout tlie Kntortjurinjont Tax. 
HfiN thert' been ainy fail in consequenoe of the Entejtiunnient.> Tax!^ 

A. Mr. Nursowaiije<‘ will Ue able t* ain^wer because* l»e is an exhibitor. 

O. I don’t underKtand your sUitenient in reply to No. 12. You '<11 v that' 
ir> the middle of the fW*rforniance the {>olK*e anthnriiies on some eheck- 

iuK- What do you mean by it? 

.•1. I have {>ersonnl exjH»rience about it in Ahinedabad. I went there 
onee to stn* a rinms, hut just in the middle of the show an Inspector came 
round and hejsrnn to eKWiiiine' the tickets of the spectato!*s. Some of my 
frit*nds asked why the sliow had been stoppeil. why an examinntion t>f the 
tickets was heinp: carried (m by a police ofhciaL and if there wits nnythinjc 
wron^ with the proj»rieior. So the whole show was stopped for al>our 12 or 
13 minutes. Then ay;ain a similar thinjLj oomirr^^fl in Snrat als*>. J was tliere 
to witness a drama, and just in tlu' miihlle of the show an Inspector came 
round and he^ 3 ;an to examine the ti(‘ket>. Perhaps tliere was some Irouhle 
betu e^ui the proprietor and the luKpts tor. 

Sir n<iroon Jaffrr: Does it apply to Cinema theatres or to Dramatic then- 
tre.> us well? 

A. This soil ol checkinjj: applivvs to both. 

(iKtintiftn : Probably to sei‘ w'h<*ther the duty had been levied?' 

•.1. Vt^s, and also to see if more persons than a reasonable !nnid>er witli 
coniplimeril ary fia.sses are let in. fPii what I say is from my pei'sonal experi- 
ence and from wlnU I saw in Surat and Ahinedabad. 

Coming to Que.stion No.^18, I find it somewhat difliciilt to follow' what 
yon say there. You say On the contrary, such tariff Ls highly i>reiudicial 
to tht? produrrers /ind exhibitors of Indian fHins. The remedy for this should 
he us we have suggested in our answer to No. 43 htdow ”. What is your idea r 
You say it is trivial. * 

.1. If cannot he said that the tariff' is too low. In our Ansociation the 
argument that was urged hv the prodmsTs wa> that ii the duty were rnisc<l, 
wt^ would he able to run the Iniliau pictures fietler in sm ti theat res vvliic li 
wer(^ exhibiting foreign films. 

Do I inuierstand there are <-erta}e. tlu^atriv^ where only foreign pictures 
are sliow 11 and they won’t take an\ Jmliuii pictures? 

A. In Bonihay there are the Elxt^elsiiir, the Wellington, the Empire, and 
one or two others which exclusively run foreign hiins. 

Why don’t they combine and sluuv Indian pif tnres?-^ 

d . The\ would lose their avnlieme it tlnyv wa re to shtuv Indian films. 

(f. Do yovj mean that if tbe\- show Indian films, the ainlioncc will be less 
or will exhihitimi of Imiian films dri\c out the audience:'^ 

.1. It de|>euds upon tlie merit of the pictuie. Most t>l tln' e<lu(ate<l 
cIa^ 1 es, and some Europeans and Far.'ice.^ may not like* to see a Hindu film 
relating to myth4)Iogy. Of course, sf>me of the tlieatres that I have jnsi 
imoitioned liave not tried the e\'|>ciinu'nt, hut I know ilial tin* Emf>r(‘ss tried 
the Naldama yanti film. a?id they got about Rs. l*2,r>K'>, Then they tried to 
fihow' t)io same film in the Excelsior, and they hardly got about Rs. 50 a day. 

Colonel Crattrforti: Do you think it was a gootl film and papular wdth ihe 
cinema goers? 

A. It did well in the Empress Theatre. If it brought about Rs. i2,fVX) 
in one it should have given a rea,-.onahly fair income in the Excelsior, hut 
it did not. The collet'tions were very poor. 

Sir Tlaroon Jaffer: Don’t you think it would he desirable to compel the 
theatre projirietors to crxhibit Indian films only? 

A. There i» no use of conipulHion in th<?«e matters. If there i« money to 
be made by showing American, German or any other films, the exhibitors will 
certainly show them. 
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Chainftan: i clan’t Europeans dislike b^eoing indiai) Menes; hut 

on the- hand, they would very niiKdi ajyjyjrfeiate iiieui. im it not so? 

A, We are merely j^uided the present situation. We have no idea as 
to whether Europeans would appreciate Indian films or not, 

(^l, Much remains in the way ot inijuuving the art, is it not so? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What sufi^estionH have you to make in order to improve the art 
.4. i have udd you already that you must have good men from abroad, 
g<K)d cameras, etc. 

Q. Have you anything to add to your answer to Question No. 17 P 
A. No, 1 have nothing to add. 

Q. I think you might like to modify yoe.r luiswer to Question No. 19 in 
view of whut you said a few niinutea ago that the ad vantages of the condi- 
ti.on.s here iii this country arc so great tliat it waniid be (heaper to produce 
.films tn this country. 

.4. That answer dealt with foreign films. We compared the cost of pro-' 
duciion of foreign films. 

Q. Conditions licre are favourable lor cheap }>roduction? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Do you think actors and .actre.s-ses can be had in plenty, as you say 
here? 1 have heard it said tliat you cannot get good actresses. « 

.4. As an importer J would rather not say anything uIkmiI it. 

Q. I luive heard it .said that it would be very difficuK to get good actors 
wnd actrottses from respectable society. « 

A. Oh yes, that would be a difficulty, 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make that would remove this difficulty? 

A. It depends on the type of people tliat ^got into the business, 

Q. Do you think educatc-d ladies would be available? 

.4. If welbreputed companie.s are started on this basis, 

Q, Certainly in Bombay it .should be easy. But last week in Bombay 
when 1 attended a cinema — I was told that it vtouhl be very difficult to get 
actresses from a resi>eetable cla.ss of 

.1. 1 think tin rt is in/t a ^ingle actri*ss, 

Q. Have you any suggestion to lu.oke how to attract educated ladit's? 

A. 1 think it gO(M:l r<*-’pe(TabU* people can get into ihe Inisinc-s, rcsja-ctable 
ladies W'ould like to come and work there, 

Q. You sik:'!!! to be ,sa(i>fied with the censorship. Tn fr^ct you .•^eeni to - 
think it is too strict. Whereas there have been loud compbunts yyou must 
have noticed) that tlie C‘ensorshi]i is rather lax. What is your oji^nion aliout 
1 1 ? < 
.4. The censorship is unite reasonable at present, so far as Bombay is 
concerned. 

Q. Of course, you know tlte l>ulk ol the ceustu's]ii|) i-< doin' in Bonil)ay. 
Thai is why we are anxious to get tlie ojunion of tlie Honib.ty p( oplc. There 
have been very loud complaints, especially in the matter of sex and criminally 
suggestive films, that the censorship is inadetjtiaje. 

.1. There may have been in the I>eginniug hut not now. Tliey have got 
very strict rules and regulations for the guidanw of the inspector. «■ 

Q, But you think that neither the maelunery nor the methods require 
any improvement ? 

.4. I do not think they require any improvement. 

Q. But you do suggest that a Central Board would be preferable? 

A, Yea^ I etigge^t that. 
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Q But how cio you mei^t the objection ns to the delay that will be entailed, 
ff 3 'ou have a central l^>urd deaiifig with all lilrns in Bombay, surely it will 
entail delay for people in Ben^/tf, Madras and Burma? 

A. T think the main importers are in Bondun’. Onr office is here. 
Pnthe’s office is here, and Madan’s orjxanisation is liere. So they are all 
here ; and Mr. Kooka of the Globe Theatres too, wffiile he has got a cinema in 
Cnlcuttu and Rangoon, has got his organisation here also. All the ihlms 
are shown in Hoinbay first, Mo^t ot them can simultaneouslv release a copy 
in Calcutta and here. • 

Q. You in the trade are most interested. 1 should like to have your 
(onsidered opinion on the point. It is a very important subject. Do you 
think that the trade will not suffer if you have onhv one central hoard to 
deal witli all films? 

.4. Tile trade won't s\iffer. But I want the provincial hoards also for 
hx'a 1 priid uctiona . 

Q. That is aiiotlior matter. But regnr(l> imported films? 

.4. Well, most of them, even I’^ath.e's and Madiin's 'riiealre, have got their 
offices hero and it would he very convenient lor tliem if film?^ are passed in 
one place. 

nl.-M) joB ocate tlmt all films sliouM lie landed in one port-'- in the 
• jiorr ot Bom hay. 

.1. ^'ev. That all foreign films should r'«>me fhi'ough one |»ort. 

*(j. Ol {i*nrse it viil! la- very pjotitahic to Boiiihav mm'lunit.s no doiiht. 

1. Bnt rn cn if ihcA' iinjiort i?' C.il'mtta thc\ ran smid a ( opy Inue. (iem*. 
rally, we gi't t hrc<**( opie^ ot e^e ij film and we dmtrihute tlieni immediately. 
Oiit*\’e retain lo7- th<> Board ot ('.ossors here. .As soon as it is |>a^se<i. avo 
siiO\s if in Bom’nay, But lor thr oiiuo' rop\ hy giving tln^ certificate mindn'T 
tl!c> can arrange for iis texhihition in (’ahnfta or any otIhu' .station. So I 
tlii'il; wiicK'vcr tlicy are imporud, copies of the fiim.s wdl have to he ;a'nt to 
ihuiihas' lor exhihition. At prc*imt tin* main imjfOrtiM', are in Bomljay. 

\Vh\ don't you theti accept tin* j><»siti(>n that, tdl films should he im- 
p'on.c! tfirongh Bondniy- What is your ohjistion. to that: 

.1. J don't think thetx' is any ohiiM iien to tliat. 

(/. Do \o:i lliirik it, will ciiUni an\ hardsjjiji oii lln* trade? 

A. i\o. because they can only ask for one co])y to be semt to Bombay port, 
iitid advm-ti.sing materials can g'> lo ( alculla or an\ where fd.ie. d'liey would 
only want one print ot. it. 

Q. I wril C{)me to a<ivern.'.i}ig pia‘seuil\'. A'on uant a ccJitiai laiard with 
a non-()ffi('iai ceii',,>r.slnp. Tlmt iS vonr iviea r 

A. Y^‘s. 

(d- Do you ihiiik yoii can get cnongfj men of expetnenre to do the work? 

;1. .lij. Bon;})a \’ v\ e ca n get them. 

(J. Do you think yon can get men? Mow many ficoplc do yon tliink wonM 
be re(|iiired to do the work for the central hoard — ^^supjiosing they worked 
through tiie week? 

,1. I can’t give an idea unle.S', 1 know the numlicr of films that are being 
exaimiuxl i)i Clalcutta and Madra.< at pre.-^ent. There are not very many in 
Madras, most are examine'! iti Cair ntta ami Bornhay. 

Q. Do you thir*k yon Avili he able to get r<'.s]>octriblc men in the city of 
Bombay with sufficient leisure to take uj) this work? 

A. Why noti'^ I think we ought to Ije able to get them. 

Q. There is some doubt expre.ssed on that point. That is why I am asking 
you Avith your local knoAvledge if you think jmu A^ill get respectable people 
to take up this job. It Avill entail hard w'ork. 

A. I don’t think it Aitdll entail hard work. Most, of them are willing to 
bee the pictAires. Of course the preMmt rule of ins))ectiug pict\u‘es in the 
day time may entail some sort of hardship l>ecauiiO the filnib are not intended 
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to l>e in clftyiijc;ht. Hut if iti night time a separate room or hall is kept 
for exhibiting pieture'4 for inspection, it wV>uk]j2:et oir»r the difficulty. 

You suggest that if the Central Boai^ is to come inU) existence, they 
should have a theatre Oi their own, where they can Jtee these pictures. Now 
the pro<edTire is that the inspector chooses his plar-fc Yon think it would 
^ke an ;wJva?itage to have a central theatix? for the Central Hoard to inspect 
thec^ things P 

A. Yes. that will he very advantageous. And T would advise them to 
ie<‘eive the uf,>fdicut ions and to <]ivide them among the meMibtU's. 1 don’t 
want tlie exhibitors or the im]>or*ters to know who are examining the films. 

(,), Yon would prefer an examination by the ineinberK of the Board rather 
than by the in8f>ectorfi? 

,L For the Central Board. 

(^), Now, tile pnsent practice is that most of the work is done by inspec- 
tors. But yon would jrrefer the work to la* done by a board of tHH>ple, What 
would be the smallest number you tvould lulvotateP How many censors would 
YOU have to pass the film? 

.1. On<* man d(X‘s it now. T should say four. And as the Central Board 
will fn> lor foreign films, J would suggest the following composition for the 
board — two Europeans, one Hindu rnid one Muhammadan. 

.V//. <hitn: Hut are all four of them to stn each filmp 

.1. Yt*.s. Each film should he seen hy a group of four. 

^ 'hd'u utiui : What is your ofvject in suggesting that there should he two 
Europeans? 

.4. Well, as the Board will be dealing with foreign films, Europeans ^will 
be expected to know more about west€*rii conditions. 

Sir liaroon : Would you like to have a lady among the four? 

I. That is for the Govenimeat to decide. 1 do not think so. 

( 'lidinfHiTt : Do yon think the trade wonl^ welcome any addition to the 
i harges levied for censoring or registering films? You .see if yon have a (cn- 
tial hoard, it will mean additional cost. Would the trade bear that? 

A. H will liave to he worked out. I d(» not think it will email greater 
<’Ost. 

8u})posiiig it do(*sP 

A. There are four foards at present, including the Burma Board. There 
will be one central hoard iii'^tead ol all these four provincial boards. 

y. But you say the provincial boards are nwessary along with the Cen- 
tral Board ? 

.4. Yes, hut for the provincial hoards 1 do not think there will he much * 
work. 1 would confine them to dealing with iirodurtions produced in the 
proviiici‘s. So there ivon't he ninch work for them. * 

You swm to think the cinema has not affected any v»ortion of the* 
juihiic or had any demoralising efiect either on the youths of the country or 
the criminally inclined jieople. Is there not a complaint that some films 
have a deuioralising offtxA P 

A. Well, all the filnia are i>a.ss<Hi by the censors. 

(,>. They .are passed by the censors but is there not a loud complaint from 
Indians that youths are spoiled by seeing some pf these films? 

A, Do you mean complaints by a responsible body or anybody nuahing to 
the papers and making a complaint? < 

Q, Is there not a general impression that the youths of the county are 
spoiled by going to the cinema shows where sex life is showui in semi-nude 
dross and in kissing scenes? 

,4* The cttmpiaiut may l)e because w*e have got different customs here. 

<J). That may be so. I can speak for Madras. But I want to know what 
is the natural state of things in Bombay. 
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A, I don't find any such compluints in Bomimy. 

Q. I know one prominent ^jentleman in this town who i>nys he would make 
a radical alteration iff this I wish to know, is there a e:eiieral com- 

plaint of that sort, that this has a denioralisinp^ efferj especinllv on imprtcssion- 
able adole^s<*entjs ? 

.4* Well, my written ineinoranduin jcives nn answer to this question. 

Q. Yon seem to he satisfied with the existiner state of thinj^n so far as one 
can judixe from your answer to question No. 4. You dcnrt think tht^re is any 
sttch demoralising eflfoi t? * 

.1. I don’t think so. 

Q, Nor are criminal instincts fostered hy going to the cinemas P Is that 
also your opinion P 

A, We don't think that criminal instincts are fostered )»y going to the 
cinemas. 

Q. T wish to umlerstaml your answer to No. You mean that ordinary 
peopk' — we won't call theju illiterate, hut not belonging to the midflh* claRS — 
yoj} mean to say they chi not go to tliex' tlnattres wiiert* ftweign films are 
‘'lown? Is that what you mean In your answer' 

.1. Yes, they do not go. rnedu('ated i>eople do not visit such cinemas at 

aii. 

Q. Yon do not think western films are favoured hy the labouring class P 
'i'liev (ioldt ('are to go to themP 

• Sh' JIaroon Jaffer: They used to go when there wore no Indian prtxl ac- 
tions. 

.4 . Yes, hut inTw the hulk, ot them go to Indian ]>r(Khictions. Formerly 
tlifv Used to go and >4*e figln.ing any i*xeiting films, or t omi<‘ films. 

(), Now rliat Indian filFiis arc* produced, you think the atteudanco at 
foreign films of a social nature is falling P 
.1 . Yt‘S. 

< 'Itainnan : in answ(‘r to 27 (a ) — have you heeii to any western countries P 

1 . No, none of us. 

(J. So you cannot spetik from |»ersoind knowhslge whether there is mis- 
represientation. But surely you recognise, Rao Sahih, that there is a diiferezioe 
between seeing a cinema show anti seeing the peojdt*. A cinema sliow attracts 
a t-rowd, whereas you seeiu It) think in your answer No. 27 tiiat the inter- 
course between the east ami the west is now* hec«>ining increasingly frecjuent 
and you say you cannot subscrihe yourself to the view that there i.s any 
danger in it. That is not tVie complaint. The complaint is that western 
civilisation is not properly re)>resented to the people of thi.s country and 
moreover the outlotjk of the people of this ('uuntry is dilferent, so that th(‘y 
say it has a had effect, whereas on a western audience the thing would have 
no efftx't W(’au,st^ fhey are a('eusU)nted to that sort of thing. We have a social 
outlook different from the westerners. For in.stancc*. grown-up sisters we 
do not kiss. Our hai)its are <lifTereut arul our social stajidarrls are diff<u*cnt. 
What they complain of is that western civilisation so presented to an eastern 
autlience prodnet^s an effect on the mind of the easl'e‘r»»er which lowers the 
west<‘rner in a way i)) his eyes. It is not .m) Jinich a cpiestion of impropriety 
as a question of the effect it has on the eastern mind as regards the charac- 
teristics of the wesU’rn people. 1 mean according to their own standjyrds it 
is all right. There is nothing objectionable. But from the point of view' 
of the easterner, it is ohjectionable svnet* he sees ( ertain things w hich give 
him a wrong view of western life. That is what the gcmeral (omplaint is. 
What is your view about it and what is the general view' about itP 

A. I do not know what the public think of eounije. 

(f. Do you think there is any general disrespect creatod to the we«tenier 
in the mind of the oastern£‘r by seeing these w^etern lives depicted on the 
screen ? 
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A. AniOiij? the €Kiucated clastJies I do not think that impression is created. 
And these hlma are generally seen by the educated, 

Q. But what about the effect on the unedttca^d cl^^jBes? 

A. They do not go to ^ see scxnal dramas because they cannot understand 
them, 

Q. Bo that you do not think there is any real danger of that sort? 

A, Personally, I do not think there is. 

Colonel Crawford: Do you think the differt^nce in dress of European ladie# 
as shown on the film affects the Indian 4at all ? His women folk dress quite 
differently. You do not think it brings them into disrepute? T mean the 
customs of dress of the women in the west, are they not likely to bring women 
of the west into disrepute among Indians? 

A. In what way? How can that be? They are seeing them every day 
here. TTnleas it is indescent, and then it is a different thing. Even in India 
there are certain places where the dresses are hardly decent. If the Bombay 
people were to go to Dhanupur in the jungles, they would find women almost 
naked. I do not think western dress is such as to have any had effect on 
our ladies. 

Q. Is your opinion tliat all this life in the cabarets, which appears so 
often in the film, is tfie normal life of the west? 

A. Well. I have not f>een iJiere. We see them in the film, 

Q. I)n you think wliai is shown in the films is an actual representation of 
what IS lived in the west. Is the picture fairly true to life? * 

A. Well, if you don’t visit tlnnn, you must take it true. 

('hairnian : Xow, as regards 27 (h ) — where di^l you N<‘e tltese films in which 
Indians are generally represented either avS ixcultists or villains or sliady 
characters ? 

A. You will get this information from the Board of Censors. They hare 
rut those liims in many ('ases. 

Are they shovvii to the |»nl)!ic? You sat^vve ha^e even seen, etc. 

A. The Hope Diamond Mystery 1 think was screened. But I cannot give 
yon full details of the films iktw - 

I sliould like to know more ahout it. it really thej* were shown o»i 
foreign films exhiliited here in this country, you may give it to us next time. 
There is no hurry about it. We should like to have more information on 
that i»oiiit. 

That would he one of the rases wliere censorship has not been adequate. 

That is all 1 propose to trouble you with to-day. on the genera! 
unless other inemhers desire to a.sk yon questions. \\e are going to trouble 
you again after we Inu'e seen all these places. 

Mr. Sr*Hj\i : We reserve our questions for the time being. 

Chainnaii : i'hat i.s my suggestion. All of us» will have an opportunity. 
I not exhausted my questions. 

Mr. Seogy: We have not put ours at all 

Chairman : The prcKiucers wmiiUi like to be examined separately? 

M r, Bha rit ch a : Y es , 

Q. What date will suit you? 

Afr. Bharncha : Wlie never it suits you. 

^>. Would Thursday suit you? KKIO a.m.? 

Afr. Bha ru ch a : Y . 

Q. What afe the place.s you iliink wo .should see? Studios and other 
places ? 

a, S, Chunilal: Kohiuoor, Sliarda, Krishna, Imperial. Kohinoor and 
Krishna at Dadar, Sharda is at Tardeo, and the Imperial on the Grant Road 
side. These are the four principal studios, 

Q. Do you think there are any films which we hIiouM see? 
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Mr. Ttharucha : 1 think vcm jsboiiid see two of the Indijin pnxluced pio- 
tiires, one at the vormncnc^nent of the industry uiui the other, one of the 
Jatest, namely, Sacrifice 

Mr, Cknirman : I have seen it. * 

Mr Neogy: It is an adapted form of Tagore's work H 

Mr, Bh arurha: Yes. That is our latest effort. 

Chairmaa: As regards foreign films, films which are consivlerefl objection* 
abk‘ — you do not consider any tiling objectionable in Them and there is no 
use in asking you about it, 

Mr, Bhar ucha : There is another film, a purely Indian type of v*hdure, 
which is doing the fourth we^'k of its run. It can Ije seen, up till Friday at 
the Krishna Cinema, It is called the “At the Clang of Fetters We can 
arrange for its bong shown to the members of the Committee. It is a pure 
Indian production. 

Mr. Neogy: It is a niyf hological adaptation? 

Mr. Bharvi'hfi : It is sncio-hisToric. It will he on to-morrow. 

(luiiritnin : Is it a serial? 

Mr. Bhanicha : It is only a drama in 12 reels. It takes two hours to 
*>bow. 

(‘olonrl ,7. ]). < 'ru ic/o/ J ; Which <lo you consider your Ik-sI production? 

Mr. Bhat ucha : It is very difficult to answer that ipiestion coming aa we 
Jo on behalf of the Trade Asscm iation. 

('olorifl J. I). ' ra^ri<n d It is for you to say. You want us to see the, 

-difference between your original effort of years ago and the latest pii'ture? 

Mr. Bharu ('flit : 1 am not sure it ‘‘ Sacrifice ’’ i.s available. It may be on its 
way somewhere in the muf ussil. But Ibis picture is quite good. 

Sir llaroon Jaffer: Only part of it is shown to-morrow? 

Mr. Bhaniiha : The whole thing. A private show can he arranged also, 

Mr. AVoc;*/; We should like to g;o to a public show. 

Mr. Bharitcha : AVe have a .show at -1-30 r.M. 

Chairnmn: We shall vec the 4-:ft) >how on Tuesday next. What httn 
haiq'ened to the We-stend Cinema? 

Mr. Bh.n.n.t(h<j : Nothing is settle<l yet. It lias tud. heeu possible lor the 
Jessee.s to get a n*.nv lease yet. 


Written Sateraent of Rao Sahib CHUNILAL G. MUNIM, J.P., as 
Agent for Uie Univarsal Pictures Corporation of New York^ U.S.A., 
dated the 16th November 1927. 

1. 1 am the Agent of the rniversnl Pictures Corporation .since 1917 and am 
distributing tlie film production^ of the C'orpora tion. 1 was one of the 
DircHdors and for some time wan tlie Alanaging Director of the Oriental Film 
Manufacturing Company, a juirtly Indian concern for three years from 1918. 
} have also often circuhit<I<l Indian productions. 

2. orl (1) one-third of the attendance and 

r2) two-thirds of the atiendauce. No increaso in the educated classes but 
an increa.se of 5 per cent, in the illiterate class in ca.se of Indian productions. 
— Bombay. 

ib) Fort — Educated Indians and Europeans only. Girgaum — Mostly 

Indians (Educated and Uneducated), Parel-Dadar — Hindus mostly. 

c) About 3 per cent, of the attendance. 
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3. The most pojiutar films with Indian auctiences are those w'hich they can 
easily follow. This class ^quite naturally consists of Indian [»roduotioiijs andf 
pictures of the type of foreign serials, comediets, come<!y dramas and thrilling 
features of the adventure variety. 

4. Yes. An effort is made to meet Indian requirenuMits. 

5. The demand is considerably in excess the actual supply. 

(a) They cannot compare witli foreign pr<xl net ions, but the producers 
Bp{>ear to make suc'cessfui efforts to improve the quality. 

(h) Yes ; mostly ivfth iine<lucated classes. 

(c) The qut^stion is too general, a-s [>rofit de|H‘uds upon concurrence of 
several factors. 

Successful Indian films Krishna Janma, Sinha Ghad, Giilbakavli, Aladdin, 
Magician of Bengal, Sa<‘rifi(‘e. At the ClaTig of Fetters, Sardarba, Leila 
Majunun. 

fi. {(/) Yt*s. 

(b) (1) To the educated classes ; — 

1 Julian Life, Topical Indian N'ews, National Literature, History and 
Sexual dramas. 

(2) To the illiterate population ; — 

Topical Indian Nows, History and Mythology, Folklore Romances. 

7. No difficulty is being experieiKssI in e.vhibitiug films to British and 
^ Indian troov^s. * 

B. (o> urfion . — The films presently prcxfiu^ed show all the weaknesses 

of the industry in its infant stage, namely, lack of good acting, directing. 
e<iui()mcnt. wetting etc. The photography, however, has l)e<Mi well deveiope<l. 

Disti ihutiott Listributiou is fairly well organized. 

{!>) Stu' answer to Question No. 15. * 

Yes; but there is a tendency to monoiiolize exhibition of films, inasmuch 
as one single organization is at present controlling about 3S per cent, of the 
Ciueirmtograph Theatrics in India. 

Bhx'k booking system in India is non-existant, but “ Blind booking ’’ and 
** First run or Key Theatres system is practised. 

10. So far as my oxj>erience g<x^s I have jiot observed any special advaut^ 
«gc or di.sadvantage resulting from these systems. 

11. No. If pre-viewing in the que.siion means “Trade showing’’ no need 
for such shows is felt so far. 

12. The Bombay Tax on amuseineuts has always been a drag on Cinema 

and Tlieatres owners. It was bitterly opposed by the Trade before •inception 
and has been equally unpopular ever since. It is ivn undoubted handicap on 
the exhibitor who has been coinpelhHl to reduce his admission fees, which it 
is not |>ossible, in the present <lepr€^s»t»d stxite of trade and umoinployment, to 
in('rt*ast‘, aiul is likel^' to continue to he a haiuln aj* .so long a.s this rt>n- 

t in vies and the expenses continue to be heav^y. 

13. From live exhibitor's' point of view, a reduction of the present customs 
tariff would lx> desirable, as the present margin of profit to importers is so 
email that any farther rwiuction in liire to counterbalance such increase in 
duty is not practicable. 

From the point of view of the indigenou.s prtxiiK'er no reduction may be 
do^ir 4 ible on imi>orted films, but reduction in the pre^sent Tariff rates of raw- 
material would certainly be helpful. It is doubtful whether any increase in 
the present Customs Tariff on imported films is desirable. The reason is to 
be found in the present undeveloped condition of the industry in India and 
the want of sufficient trained staff, the only source of inspiration and educa- 
tion in the line at present ojven to the Indijin Producers is the study of the 
best foreign films now inipwted, wbioh are the resuite of long experience of 
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douie oi the best /vrcxlucers in the worltl. If duty ia inoreais^ it would 
triet imiKirtatiou of best filin'^, thus shutting off the prt^iit aourfe of iiiapiris- 
tior> r^nd education to uicVigt‘iiou% prixliieers. 

34- Yes, undoubtetffy thefe is a geuerai demand for tliem. 

16. Jn my opinion, the (conditions at present are not favourable to the 
development «d Indian Filin-producing industry on a large scale. 

My reasons are as follows ; — 

There is a lack of goml j»rodiicers, <lire<‘tors, actors, and actresses of 
the class reierred to^in Question No. 10. 

The result is that the ftluis prtKhiced an‘ not ol such ineritH as wniikl 
appeal to the educated (lasses. Such hlias therefore apfKcal only to the lin- 
ed ucatetl masses. The circulation of such him is, therefore, limitcHl to India, 
and in most cases, to the Proviiu'es in which they are produced. The latter 
is due mainly to differeiu-<^ in language, manners, dressers and religion whic h 
makes films depicting Menes, lives and characters of one Province difficult to 
be foilow<*d and apprwiiited in another, lii some cases fflius of one Province 
are found bv Authorities oi another I^rc»vin(e so obnoxious tliat their exhibi- 
tion is banned. So long as this state of affairs eonlimies returns on .such 
films would continue to be very pcnir, inspite of the fact that there are about 
StJ Centres in India where Indian films are exhibited. These 8<) Ontrt^i where 
hlm.^ are exhibited are not capable of giving adeiiuate returns on films which 
may produccnl by high-salaried actors and ac'tresses. However, at times 
an attemjit is made, at some more cost, to produce realistic films. 

In order to run the industry to sennet advantage, in my opinion, it is necea- 
.Narv to secure expert prcKhu t'rs, directors, etc., and train IcM al talent in tho 
various lines and alien that is done to produce films which will appeal, not 
only TO Indian^ alt over Indii^hut also to foreigners and which may have a 
chance of circulation in foreign cterutries. 

Id. .No. 

Hut I think there is .sufficient talent available in th(‘ (‘ountry which could 
be Turned to the very bc^st account with proper training and, in my opinion, 
India is cajiahle o{ pr<Kincing*1h«* very best actors, actresses, directors and 
])roducers. I am inclined to believe that we have a gcMid many Sc‘enario- 
\rr iters in India. 

17. Ytcs, Once the capitalist bc-gins to i»rojK»rly understand tluH industry. 

IS. No. 

19. It is not pos,sible tcj institute an absolute comparison beiwcn-n th© eoet 
of lilm iiroduction in this cemntry with that of any other country ; but rela- 
tively to the relvinih made* on Indian films, 1 am inclined to believe that the 
cost must be heavy and this factor has been considered in my an.siver to 

'Question. No. lo. 

20. (u>, (h) No. 

21. I do not favour it 

Films of the British Common iteaifh, 

22. ia), (h), (c) In niy opinion, participation in the policy refcrr<*d to in 
Question No. 22 would Iw detrimental to the* inlerestR of the Indian film 
industry in its present .state of development. My rc*ason is thi.s ; — 

Tiie cdiiel basis of that policy consists in the cpiotn sysu^m, the inten- 
tion of which i.s to make a certain amount of ftliiiw prcxluced in the British 
Empire to he c-oinpulsoriJy exhibited in Indian Theatrcfs. If c'ompuljftion i» 
adopted Indian films will have to com}>ete with filnis made in other j>art^ of 
the Empire and having rcignrd to the fivct that Indian ftlma at prc*aent pro- 
duced are such as do not ai>|H?al lauch even to the educated classes of liidiami 
themselves it is quite certain that they would not apjMjal to anybody outside 
India. This being the case, Indian films will not have any chance of com- 
peting with films prcKluced in other parts of the British Empire outside the 
limits of British India and even in British India they will not he able to 
stand any competition with films produced in other parts of British Empire. 
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The result wrould be that wrherever any exhibitor exhibiting foreign 6ims ia 
compelled to choose between an Indian film and a film manufactured in other 
parts of the British Empire he would invaluably choo^ a Non-Indian him. 
Taking for instance, a Cinema Theatre which caters for European and edu- 
cated Indians, such a the^itre would not touch any Indian hlmfi whatsoever. 
The latter statement may be exemplified in cases of exhibitors exhibiting 
exclusively non-Indian films. 


Part II • 

Social aspects and control. 

24. (a), (b) No. 

(c) In zny opinion, pictures depicting the following traits would be objec- 
tionable anywhere . — 

(1) Lixjfio morals mainly treated. 

(2) Illicit love unpunished. 

(3) Drinking as an idea of refinement. 

(4) Gambling as a successful aid to wealth. 

(5) Use of drugs ns a means of pleasure. 

This class of pictures is particularly harmful to men and women with a 
criminal instinct in them and who, by birth, association or habita, are in- 
clined to what is morbid in life. The harm may result from the fact that h 
sight of such a class of pictures, would serve to feed their morbid sense and 
^would make them satisfied with nothing less. 

(d) Censt^rship is adequate. 

(e) No. 

25. Yes. They do require s|)ecial consideration and treatment of censorship. 

26. (a) Y'es. 

27. (a) No, 

(h) 1 do not know of any film exhibited abroad which has such a tendency. 
I know of various foreign films exhibiteil in India wherein Indian Life and 
character were painted in shady colours. 

28. No. 

29. Yes, In ca.se of extremely suggestive sex films. 

30. I am not in favour of such restrictiou. 

31. (a) Yes. 

32. Yes, it is satisfactory, but I would suggest that suspension of exhibi- 
tion of a picture once passed by the Provincial Board of Censors should not 
be left in the hands of Mofuasil authoritie.s. 

(«), {/>), ic) Yea, certainly, 

34. (a) I do not advocate a single Central Board as it would inconvenience 
indigenous producers in particular and other importers in general. 

(b) A Central Board in addition to the Provincial Boards would be pre- 
ferrabie — subject to the following : — 

(f) In advocating a Central Board in addition to the Provincial Boards 
as above, 1 suggest that the Provincial Boards (composed of educated Indiana 
only) primarily and finally should be devoted to, censorship of Indian pro- 
duced pictures only ; and the certificate granted by such a Provincial Board 
ahali hold good throughout India, but in the ca>se of an Indian produced film 
that has been banned by any Provincial Board it shall be open to the pro- 
ducer concerned to appeal to the Central Board for a final decision, and in 
this case such a Central decision shall hold good for the whole of India, or 
for such parts of India as the Central C^ensors may prescribe. 

I also suggest that all foreign pictures shall firstly and finally be 
censored by the Central Board only (iH>mi>o3ed of Europeans, Hindus and 
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Mohanijikdaiis) whos€> eertiiicat-e, either way, shall hold for the whole of India 
or for such parts of India as the ^.'entral Censors may prescribe. 

Provided however that Ae Clentral Board advocated in this scheme, is, 
located in Bombay and nowhere else, because il) IV^mbay is a port of entry 
where the largest bulk of foreign filtns is imported and thence distributed, 
(2) all the principal importers of foreign films have their organizations in 
Bombay, namely, the Universal Pictures Corporation, Messrs. Madan Thea- 
tres, Pathe India and Glol>e Theatres Ltd. and (3) in an unlightened and 
Cosmopolitan city like Bombay, tnen and women capable of serving as mem- 
bers of the Central Board will he readily available, possibly without any re- 
muneration whatscwiver. 

1 also suggest that the Central Board being devoted to C'ensorship of 
purely foreign films, there should be an equal element of Indians and Euro- 
peans officials and non-officials. 

(d) As far as possible from the income derived from the censoring fees, n« 
at present. 

*15. ia) The constitution of the present Provincial Boards is satisfactory, 
but 1 woulil j)rofer to non-official members, elected by public bodies. 

ih) In India the one luan's censorship is neiliier desirable nor prac- 
ticable. 

3d. {(i) The present system referred to in this question under which films 
are ordinarily examined by Inspector.s has workorl out satisfactorily. The 
fihn (-eiisoring officer must he well educated and of good temperament. 

{/>) I lonsider that inspection of ]dcture.s by members of the board will be 
preferable and ecojiomical. 

^^7. (a) Yes. 

f h) Ko. 

40. There is not the slightest nc(essity of any posters, handbills and adver- 
tiseinents of cinema perfcrmauces being censored, inasmuch as these are gene- 
rally brought to public notioe*f>nly i»fu‘r the films which they are meant to 
advertise are ceiisore<l. I have not noticed any such advertisements referring 
to Cinema show's. 

41. Yes. 1 notice im|»rovoment in the moral standard of films. 

42. I suggest That if a producer or imporUu*, whose piclriro is banned by 

the Board, wishes to to the Boanl. the Board should get the co-opera- 

tion of the members of the trade, before finally rejecting the appeal. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. V. S. TORO, Deputy Eduoationai InspeoUMr of 
YisuaJ Instmotimx, Bombay, on Tuesday, the 8th Movember 1927. 

Ch/iirtnan : Mr. Toro, you are the Deputy Educational Inspector of Visual 
Instruction? 

A. Y«8. 

Q, For the Bombay City? 

A. For the Bombay Presidency. 

Q. You have seen our questionnaire? 

A. Yefl. 

Q, Yon have not sent up any written statement? 

A. No. 

(>. What subject would you like to talk about? 

A. Especially on the educational aspect of the question, erlucationaJ use 
of the cinema for school children, for adult education, for propaganda work, 
agriculture, health, co-ov^eration and so forth, because we have been doing 
work in this line with lantern slides only for the present. We have been 
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dmtiff, it for the \AHi 15 years in the Bombay Presidency. We hare been deli- 
vering lecturoK for school children on school toj>ics and school subjects, lu 
fact, we have illuHtrated the whole of the 8 cho 4 ^ curriculum by means of lan- 
tern slides. 

Q. What do you nieaiVi by school curriculum? 

A, History, geography, science, sanitation — whatever subjects are taught 
in acdiools, except literature and mathematics, vre have illustrated by means of 
lantern slides. 

Q. You think your department ti’ill welcome a departure, 

A. Not a departure, but iis an adjunct. We want to add this to our 
present liiethml of instruction. We have lK*en thinking about this for the 
last thresi years, hut for want of fiiiaru'e we have not been able to do anything 
•o far. We should like to have it but for want of funds at prestmt we cannot 
do anything. We have Ixhui, of course, however, experimenting and seeing 
how far we can use the cinema in schools. Our idea is not to do away with 

oui lantern slides, but t»» add this in addition. We should have a lantern 

Itjcture to begin with and suminarLse tlie lecture with the film. 

y. You want to have both? 

A, Ye.s. 

y. What is the object? 

A. fh^caufw^ w’^e uHi> Htill pictures in the form of lantern slides in order to* 
give i\ concrete idea of wdiat we talk about; the still pictures are not always 

able to give n realistic idea of everything. For instance, if we are talking 

about voicuiKK^s, earthquakes and glaciers and so forth, a concrete idea could 
not be obtained from lantern slides, and it is very necessary to add to tiie 
lantoru slides, films showing eruptions of a voUano, the glaciers actually" mov- 
ing and so forti). I am only talking about a portion of i)hysi(:'a) geogr af>b \ . 
We are vovy keen on the cinema as an adjunct to our present method i>i \'isuiil 
instruction. 

y. You think if the g^Mu^rid propotsal Ls supported your Government will 
fall in line \Mth the rest of the country? ^ 

A. Yes, Kspecially I am in touch with all the secondary school.s in the 
Bombay Presi^ienev , and almost all tlie Bccondary schools are very ktx*n on 
this, but they cannot dt> anything as they have not got tlie funds. The Bom- 
bay' Gov<>riiinent cannot do anything for want of tunds. My idea is that the 
Government t>f India .should meet us Iialf way and e.specially that hliivs ol an 
educational kind should be supplied by the (Government of India to varicuis 
prot'ince^ and we might have our ow n machines and all secondary sc h<K>ls 
could take advantage of that. If the (Jovernment of India meets us lialt way 
like that it could bt* introduced in a very short time. 

Q. Wt. at are all thc^se things that the Government of India .should do? 
They should sui>ply eduoatioiinl hlms. What else should they do in tliat 
direction ? * 

.1. 1 don’t think they should d(» anything else except supply educational* 
films. And not only supply but also produce. In fact we have been exhibit- 
ing the history and geogra|>hy of all divisions in the Bombay Presidency by 
means of lantern slides. You peo^de in Madra.s and Calcutta do not know* 
anything for example abotit the mythology, geography or history of such a 
place as Sind. Well, we have illustrated the geography, history^, industry 
and so forth of all |)arts of the Bombay Presidency by' means of lantern slides. 
But tliese do not go a long way and we want films to illustrate these things. 
Films would go a long way in educating the people not only of the Bouibay 
Presidency bat of other places. 

^>. Are these lantern slides popular with the students? 

,1. Yes, not only w ith the students but among the public generally. 

Q. You invito the parents also? 

A, Oh yes. They are public lectures. I’he Boinbiiy Government have got 
110 Iftiiteriia in the whole Pi'esidency. They are supplied to training schools 
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and eoii<?ge#> and a large number are als(i :!supphed to inspecting oftlc'ers. When 
these officers go on their inspection tour thev take their lanterns Mith them, 
and in the evening give*lectui^ for the benefit of the puhlie. Both the sthool 
teache^ and the children attend. They are widely advertised. The officer 
advertiser that on a particular day after sciund worlv is over there will be a 
lantern leetture and all the villagers gather for the lecture. 

Q, We have heard it suggested by stnnt? people niteresied in the cinema 
trade tliat merely educational films do not attract tiie Indian piiblu . 

.4. 1 hey mean probably in the* theatres, sujiposing in Bombay City they 
were going to show only e<liicational films, 1 agree. 

Q. Hut if they mix up educational films with others, tlien there won't ho 
«o much objection P 

A. My idea is not only that, but if the Committee couhi do so, tlie showing 
of a certain percentage of educational tihiitt should be made comjmlsorv. 

Q. In some liront'tr such a (la use is intriKinced making Jt (onijnilsory it 
the G(>\’ernmeiit so desire, that the li(‘ense(* should e\hil>ii some educational 
films. 

4. But as far a.s my knowledge g<H*s they are not shown. Cong agt>, .somo 
6 or (5 years ago, they used U> .slmw wfiai aie c alled rnixersal St reen Maga- 
zines; I ha\e seen tliem my. self anti they tieall wiih all sidt‘s of industry ni 
• ditfereni parts of the country. 4’lu\\ were very instnutave indeed. Hul 
now-a-davs they are not shown here. 

And you think agricultural films ( an also he shown in schools 

4. Not in s(di(K)ls hut for puhlit' lectures in v illages. 

Q. You think yofir Department can utilise them - 

We are not only concerned w ith st bools hut witli adult edm/ation. L 
am e\i>ecte(l to didiver j»uhlic lectures, iu all the schools. I am the head ot 
my dei»arvment. We have got llo lanterns anti I go round the whole Bresi- 
demy. j not only inspett them bnt also deliver public It.H’tures mysell on 
Bgrit'ulturt* aiici co-operation; aod the departmtmts of Agriculture, Co-opera- 
tion and Public Health demand our services whenever they have an exhibi- 
tion . 

Q. You think y^our work will be rendered more attractive in the case of 
mass adult education it you have these cinema filing sitpjdied to you: 

4. Ob yes. The Great Indian Beuinsuhi Bailway have priKiuced some 
films on agriculture and travel ui India. They are very popular. Our com- 
plaint is that these people do not give their films out on hire. VVe wanted 
those films to Ik‘ shown wherever I go. Alter all, my Department is a f;ov- 
ernment dopartment and tlie (ircat Indian PeniuMila i.s alm> a Government 
Depanment. Why then should tluyv not lend their films to us. They will 
not even hire them out; they want us tn buy them outright, vvhiih is not 
posHible. ^ 

^ (>. You think there .should be co-operation 

4. \es, tliose films which they have proiluced about sugarcane and other 
industries ai*(‘ very popular among the people, 

Q. Flave yon applied to them? 

A. They would not hire them but they asked u.s to buy them, wliicfi we 
cannot do. 

Q, Are your pro^dn<dal finances improving r 

A. On the other hand the grant for Vi->ual jnstruction this year has been 
retiueed. 1 do not think our finances are iinprcndng and that comes in the 
way even of our developing the prt^rit system of instruf tion. 

Q, Have you got men trained for this juirpose of f‘X{»)aining fdnLs to the 
people? 

A. I am my^»eif trainetl and I have one assistant who is trained. Sup- 
posing we bad the aim of intnHiucing the^ie films among the schools, in my 
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ltss!»pection tours I nvight be able to train some |>eop]e, We have traine<l men 
to work the lanterns. i 

Q. I have just seen a magasine piibliahefl* in London which contains an 
article by an Indian , gentleman abont these educat ional films btnng well 
produced in Germany. 

A. And also in France. 1 have seen such educntionnl films prcxlueed in 
France especially with regard to scientific matters such as the prevention of 
disease, etc, 

Q. Wliat prevents your Oovernine7it tTom getting them out ? 

A, S^ome of those films are there in the Pare! Laboratory but we cannot 
get them. It is called the Haffkine Jiistitiite. Now these films have been 
brought from France. Tliey have English titles. Originally they had French 
titles. I was told that many x>^^>rde had apijlitxl for them. 1 myself have 
not yet ax>plied, beoanse I know they have been retuscfl to many peoj>le. In 
fact there is no co-operation even in the Government i)ei>artments. 

<J>. Surely you don’t want tlu^ Gov'ernment ot India to help you in that 
dire( tion. 

A. We do want the Governiuent to sup^dy films. 

Q. But I mean in the matter of ro-opcrai ion in your own xiroviiueP 

A. There are ntiw^ half a do/.tui films in tin- Parcl LaboraloTv and a few 
in the Great Indian Peninsula. Those will not go a long wav. * 

Q. There must be an ijicreased number of siuh films and you think the 
Govenunent of India alone can do tbal.^ 

A. Yes. In America in almost all schools the whal|> curriculum is illuK- 
trated by means of these films. 1 have a l*>t of films which illustrate 

the whole curriculum used in Juany schools, to illusnate e\cn liKTaturc. 

Q. ] should like to troubh* you on one other point jf you iuivc done with 
that. Have you anything more to add to what you liave .said,^ 

A. 1 should say that in every theatre t^cre should l»c oiu* or two educa- 
tional films slunvn as 1 said just now. Another point is tlujc slionicl be 
Indian titles. The films shown jue not intelligible to many people. They 
i^honld have Hindi or .Hindustani titles whenever they are sliown in theatres 
so that they may be made iutelligible to tlie iiverage aiidieine in all kirid-s of 
films. 

<t>. But 1 believe in those Indian films shown here they are. 

.1. In Indian films they are hut 1 mean in foreign films there are no Indian 
titles and there they should l>e. 

Q. That is more a .suggestion for the trade. 

A. I would jnit it to the Committee that tliey should do anything they 
«an. 

Q. It is a suggestion we can put to the trade. Anything nnAie yon want 
to ttddP ^ 

A. What w’e have done with lantern slides can be done with films; w'e can 
illustrate the geography, history, etc., of different parts of the Presidency, 

Q. AVhy confijie yourself to the Presidency ami not tlie whole of India or 
the geography of tli© w orld p 

A. Of course films regarding other countries are available in America. 

Not only in America, I daresay you ’have seen the questionnaire. 
Do you approve of the idea containe<l in questions N^>s. 22 and 23? 

A. Oh ye»*, that will be very useful. ^ 

Q. 1 suppose you would insist on a reciprocal arrangement between the 
various countries? 

A. lUm, 

Q. Now are you a fre<|uenter of cinemas? 

A* I cannot say that, but 1 go at times. 
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Q. Do you think that thes« cinemas hare any demoralising effect on the 
public or any portion of the public? 

A. I do not think th#re Ls^ucfi demoralisation directly. 

Q. Why do you qualify your opinion by saying ‘‘directly^’? 

A. What I mean is these films show the manners and customs of the 
people where they are produred, manners and customs which are differetit 
to ours ; hut we should not say they are demoralising. They are mer^y differ- 
ent. It our customs and manner^ were shown in other countries, tliey won’t 
like them probably. So wo also i^n’t like their mannorR and customs; but 
I don’t think there is much demornlisation. 

Q. You are a man of e.xfierience. We should like to have your opinion 
on tins subjec t, because it has been pressed on the Government and the Com 
mittee that these hlms generally de.Rcrihing Western life are unsuitable for 
exhibition in the East. 

A. I think they show Western life wliich is quite di derent from our life. 
I don’t think they do anything more than that. 

<?. Have they such an effect tluit it is necessary to take any measurea to 
stop or control them •' 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. There is an absolute statement before U8 by one or two responsible 
^citizeu.s of llonibuy, Indian ( itizens, complaining that these films have a 
demoralising efte<'t. 1 should like your opinion on the matter, 

A. 1 do not think there is much demorali.sing except that they show the 
manner.s and customs (vf other lunds vUiieh are quite ditferent to ours. 

Mr. <ire(:ri : To invert to the first subject about which you talked — educa- 
tional films, the real difficulty, btake it, is one of finance? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are not actually i omplaining, I take it, that the Groat Indian 
Peninsula and the Maffkiue Laboratory won't hire you their tilm.sr 

A. If they w(>\ild lend them tO) us we could use them. 

Q. A him can only be u.sod a certain number of times and wears out like 
many otlier tbingH, even rpneker. If the (iVeat Indian Peninsula lend tlunr 
films to you they won't liave enough for themselves. 

A. What is the object ot the films': I take it they have been produced to 
be shown to jieople. 

y. We are to have their representat ivt* here this afternoon, f understand 
their chief ohjeci is tiie intertvst of the Hailway so that by showing improved 
metiiods of agruulture they may be able to carry bigger crops. 

A. I take it their object is to educat+‘ ptsijile. 

Q. Yes, but the railway budget is jioi for the education of the people hut 
for the welfare of the railways. 

A. The films don’t cmiy deal with raiiw'ivy mattors. They deal with agri- 
•culture, travel, etc., whicli are very useful for school purposes. 

Q. My point is they are naturally concerned chiefly with the railways; 
but they offer to make them for you and sell thorn to you. 

A, Y'es, but at an exorbitant rate, 8 annas a foot; while foreign fdm8 are 
4 annas a foot. 

Q. There are tecfinii-nl rea>on.s into which we need hardly enter here. 

A. My point Is that the tlliii.s. whether n.-icd by the Great Indian Penin- 
sula or the Education Department, serv'e the same object. 

^ Q. That is a different question. Railways is an Imperial subject, w^hile 
Education is a transferred provincial subject. Each department has to have 
a separate budget. Is it the duty of the Government of India or of the Raib 
way Board to supply money for education? 

A. It is the duty of the Government of India to educate the people by 
the filma. 
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Q. But by law that duty has deveIo|>ed on tho JLocai Governments. 

A. Then why do the Great Indian Peninsula gt> to Bholapur, etc., and 
«how their films? 

Q. Because tbeir railway ruu.s through those places. 

A. But why .should not we be allowed to display them also? 

Q. Because they are their hlms. 

A. But when they are not being used by them they should lend them out. 

Q, 1 will ask their representative about that or the Chairman will, no 
doubt. Who at j>reseiit tinance.s the j>rodu< tion of lantern slides? 

A, The Government of Bombay, We have a separate budget which forms 
part of the Education Budget. 

Q, Now you cannot go in for €»d»icational filing unless you get further 
funds? 

.1. No. 

(f). Is there any reason wliy the (ioverument of Bombay tdiould not iiiip()se 
furtber taxation for that purpose? 

T. It is ff»r the GoverTiiiKMit of liombay to consider that. 1 am not in a 
position to say anything about taxation. 

You talk about a suggestion that a certain quota of educational tilinB 
should be forced on cineina iheutres? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is your itlea that they should t>ay lor these educational films? o 

.1. Yes, as tht\v do for other films. 

Q, Hut w'hen you buy a thing you pay for what you w^iit? 

,4. This is wanted by the public. * 

Q. But is not the best judge of that the cinema ow ner himsell ? 

.4. A large number of diildren go to see these films and in riiy opinion 

children are not at all heuefitted. 

! am coming to that point. The distinction I want to make is this. 
There is this pr<>fes.sion of show ing films which like mo8t professions is done for 

the money and the profit that c*an he ma<le, and it is surely for tlie cinema 

owner to rhvidc what is to |>ay him first. That i.s one |>oint of view — the 
couiineiTial point of view. Von graft on that an cmtirely different thing — 
the educational point of viinv. 

A. One of tlu* ohj«s::ts of the Committ^^ is to encourage Indian lilins, as 
far as i can gather. I want snitahle films for Indians, and the films should 
bi‘ uuderstoiKi by children. Why shouki they not be, if children pay for them. 

1 do not think the (hildren do pay ; their parents pay. 

.4 . The children themselves pay ; I do not make that distinction at all, 
A child goe.s and bny.s a ticket for 12 annas and go*^ in. 

i 

(^K You are not answering my qimstion. You are putting a question of 
your own. 1 am asking as a matter of practical politics, do yon think it 
ptmible to graft on to the commercial .showing of films the forced exhibition 
of educational films which you desire. 

.4. There should be a t'ertain percentage of educational films. 

<il. Do you realise that if that is not popular they would put it on at the 
beginning or at the end of the show? 

A. I do not know^ but I stick to my opinion that there should be some- 
thing shown in the theatres of a useful educfttioiial kind. 

Q, Has there not been a suggestion in this presidency that such educational 
films should not be forced on cinema pro|>rietors — that they should be paid 
for exhibiting and instead of paying for the film the Government shotdd pay 
them for e x h i bi ti iig it ? 

A, I have not heard of it. 
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Q. Only one otho^^ <juestion f want to a^;k you — the question of domorali' 
w'hic’li we are told is caused by the exhibition of Western hhui^. You 
say you don t think the?*e is inueli, you don't consider there is much demoriv 
li sat ion ? 

.L No^ not mucli. 

Does the ordiTiary Indian who watches these films discriminate in his 
mind I know that is not niy kijid or rnetinKt of life/' He simply ssajs ‘‘ 'rhafc 
is diflerent ” and does not try and make a moral judgment on that. 

A. The so-called educatcMl people do ihAT. and as regards illiteraUi pooi>h\ 
if they go to the cinema frequently they <ultivflte a kind of sojivse of lha 
finenia. If an unediu-ated man goes once or twi<e he thinks it might l>e 
true ; but if ho goes frc-quontly lie eult i vales a sense that it is Siinitdhing differ- 
f'lit irom our people. If he gm^s (o the theatre once or twice only then he may 
not be able to understand tills. 

Q. Does lie make any sort of moral judgment? 

A. Oh yes. he (h>es, 

i'nhm*'} rniufuri} : Mi-, tireen ha< asked most of my questions. 1« 
there any arrangement ior taking (djihlren wlien a suitable eclucaiional hliii 
is pnalnceti? 

A, No, tht‘re is no arrangement. 

So far as you are ( oiu erned you have never thought of it ? 

.1. When I recoinitieuded that tlie Governnient of India should prepare 
<’ducational films and supply thiun to the theatres iiiy idtui is that those hlms 
'»fsoulel he given lb tlie theat“es and that children Khould be allowed to go 
iinf^ vsee them. 

Q. You are asking the (oiverninent of India to do a job thnl belongs tt> Mia 
Pi •oviiu'e, 

.1. Tl»e only tiling I am asknig th*- (hnernnient of India to dc^ is to su|)fily 
r'dm at ional films, if tin* INovim e.s are not able to spiuid f>n them from their 
own budgets. 

(^. Do you think it woulil In' ol value to education to .show Funpire filniii 
of ditfcnuiT parts of tlie Frnpirt*? 

.1. Yes. that would l>c vi^ry useful. 

Q. Have you got any lantern slide.s of that .sort of .subject, of (’anada, 
Australia, etc.? 

.4. Oh ye.s. w<‘ ha\’e got d le<lu!-es and (it) .slides to taich lecture on the 
British .Empire. 

(J. Therefore you could use Empire films if they were available atid yoa 
had money to )>ay for them. As regards the mofussil, have you come acrutSS 
uny traveljiug cinemas r 

.1. Formerly then* were some — I or 5 years ago — which used to show^ 4 til 
* hand or 5th liand films w hii h were taken away from the fheatre.s ; but iiow-a- 
^lays I don't know' of any. 

Q. Y^our lectures are free'*' 

4. They are all free. 

y. Do you think ])eople in tin* villages would be able to afford or be W'illiug 
to pay 

A, They may, but I don't think we should make it compulsory for them to 
pay. 

Q. Boinebfxly ha.s got to jiay— i^itiier by taxation or out of their pickets; 
the money i.< not in the air, 

A. I had Si pro]josa! sometime ago that the school children fthould be allow 

to pay anything they like in order to buy new' slides, our budget being 
re<iuced and there not being money for i*ufficient slides. So my proposal wa«i 
tiiiu boya might be asketl to pay whatever they like. 

Y^ou think they would pay, 

» D 
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A. Y<^s. some of them \voiilf! par. * . 

Mr. Neogy : You just stated that the Department did not approve of tho#*e 
itkifts of yours. May f know whether you have put up any comprehensive 
scheme f)efore the Government of fiornbayP 

A . No, not even to the Dire<tor of Public Jnstr Motion nor any scheme to 
my own department ; hut in personal conversation I gathered it would not 
work, so I had to give it up. 

Q. In an earlier part of your evidence you referred to some experimeiit-s 
about wlucatioiiR] films you had made in connection with magic lantern 
shows. What kind of ex])erimeMtsH 

A. There were a large niin\ber of infant welfare slides which w^ere avail- 
able to us wlienever we called for them. They were very popular. There was 
n man in Bind. Pulchand Kararnchand, who wms doing some educational 
work with cinemas and he had a large number of films which wo borrowed 
from him; so during the last 3 years 1 have been taking slides and showing 
them fo sc-liool children, when 1 go on projiaganda work. 

Q. You are referring to the activities of Mr. llulchand KarHiuchaiid ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Is it not tlu' fact (hat he gave uj) the atlemjtt aft(‘r a time'" 

A. Mecause his idea was llint it should he 8elf-sup|>orting. That wduvt 
I say. We cannot make the people pay. It should he left to the people to 
pay if they like and apjirtsuate the films. Of course many people wuil not 
pay ; and the cinema hmsiuess cannot ho made self-supporting. That is why 
after an <'X])erience of 10 yearh he gave it mi. 

(,>. You have no doubt read a lot about what other countries are doiVtg 
with regard to educational cinema.s. Do you happen to know’ anything about 
America whore they have a Federal system — a Gentral GoveniiQGrit as also the 
Btate Governments.^ Dt) you kruuv of any instance in which any C'eniral 
Governmont has undertaken any such work oh heluiif of the different Pro- 
vinces, although education may not be the direct concern of that Central Gov- 
ern men t? 

A. In Americn almost all the different Provinces have done that. They 
have got hlins and they e.xchange films between (hem. 

But the Central Governineni which is on the top of the State Govern- 
ments dias it done anything about these matters P 

A. 1 am sorry 1 don’t know’ exactly wdiether they have done so but I have 
been reading the magazine “ Visual Fklucation published in America and 
they give nil kinds of inlormation regarding films in difforont parts of Ame- 
rica hut 1 don’t know whether anything is done by the F<Hierul Government 
itself, 

(?. 1 suppose your case is that for the present at any rate the Cetitrnl Gov- 
ernment should co-ordinnte the efforts of tho different provinces P 

A. Yes, 

(?. Aiid they could be very UHofui in getting films of universal interest 
made or imported and then circulating them for the benefit of the provincial 
educational authorities. That 1 believe is your scheme 

A, That is my idea. 

Q. I do not know whether your attention iias been drawn to an article 
which has ai>peared in the Journal of Educational Psychology under the head- 
ing of “ Meiiorn Education and utility in education/’ w^here they parti- 
cularly refer to wliat the French Board of Education do in this matter. I 
do not kfiow wViether you have seen it. 

A. I have not seen it, but 1 know that in France, Germany and xVmerica 
they are doing it. There is a nioveinent in England also now. 

Q. I find from this newspaper cutting that the French Board of Education 
supplies lantern slides ond films to schools, and I believe your scheme more 
or less accords with thatP 



A. Wo have been giving tlu'>e siule< to ail the ‘^K’hools, but we have not 
got enough hhns. • ^ ^ 

You stated just thw that the (hivernmeut ot Hoiuhay have ii separate 
provision lor visual instruction. Dw's this vi.sua^ instruction include the ex- 
hibition of lantern pictures r How much are you spending notvh 

A. AVe are spending Rs. 15,(KX) lt»r the whole presidency. 

O, H<nv much more would you require for the hlius you wantP 

A. If we were to contnie our.'^elves only to lantern slides, 1 think Rw. 4dX)0 

or Rs. 5,tX)0 more would be (piito .sufficieiit, but if wo werc^ to intrwUuo 
Cinemas, I have no idea liow much more uioney would bo rerjuired, but 1 
think that if Cnverniuent wore to give us say Rs. 5.CK)0 every year, could 
make a gcKid beginning and graduaHy develoi» rhe tiling. My idea is that wo 
should buy about a dozen iVlms and a machine every year. A mnchino costs 

about one thouHand rupees, and the cducjiliona) reels that wo get out from 

America cost about Hs. oiX) each. 

Q. If tliai IS all that is required, donX you think that- you might well 
approach the IVovtnrial rhivei nineiit for that amount before you nsk this Com- 
mit fee to make a ret oiumendat um to the Central (iovernment ? 

A. Even this small sum r>t Rs. 5.t>(Kl ran not he provided by the Rornbay 
(^oiernment, and ivs \ just said, oui Inidget is being rtHiucod, and we cannot 
gel more slides toi- vvani of funds. 

(/. Somebody has iol<i as-- 1 believe it js in one of thoBe written answers — 
Hiat tiie exiiibitnvH of tiims i.s likely to prove injurious to tiie eyesight of 
young boys. Do yon agree vvitli thatr 

.1. If the chim ron aie fr^uetitly taktm to the cineinaK and if the films ar^ 
itot quite good, tlial i> to .say •! the tihn.s flicker, or if the fan does not work 
i^roperly, there will cerlamiy lie a gr^‘a.t stiain on tho eyes. Rut we show our 
nlrij.s only once «ir nvee a month, and I <lon't think it vvil) spoil the oyos of 
- hildreji. 

V. 1 lielieve you wouhi ((fii.suit eoiu|*etent iiie<lical opinion before you put 
wair idea into practice': 

A. Yes. 

(/. Yen ruuvi that ilu- Eiupiie nlins ill ustriii i ng Empire subjects W'ould bo 
. ery useful. In the present effurcs of yours in regard to iiinU''xn slide ier-t tires, 
do you confine youi>ell to Knipiro .suhject.s or deni with worhlwide subjei'is'-' 

A. Fiir tlie present \ve have got lantern slides dealing with all portions of 
trie vvorltl. bui among then; wt- h.ive abotil diK) slides dealing with tho 
Rritish Empire. 

(jh Tli'.'U you (■in(iha.sn,e tiie hanpire aspei t !' 

.1, \Vc emjihasia- in the first instanco the Indian aspect, then ilm Rritish 
Empirf? ^st>ect and lastly come the <dher of ihe world. 

Q. From the foirely educational point of view, do you think there is any 
need to discriminate between the Empire as{>ecth and the world aspects apart 
from the Indian aspe^'ts? 

A. 1 think wt who live in India <mght to know fust more about our own 
country and a-, wt- come under the British Empire we ought to know more 
about them also, and then we should know about the other parts of the world. 

Q, Do y^ou find that the educational film.s ilealing with subjecta in other 
parts of the \vorkl are readily available''^ 

A. Yes, films dealing with .social manners and customs of peojde of other 
parts of the world are readily available. 

<3. Now. the Scream shows the manners and customs of the people of the 
We.st, and a point has been made that a particular cla.ss of such films has a 
demoralisiBg effect on Indians. As far as I understotKl your position, it was 
that even these differences of manners and customs as illustrated on the screen 
have their educational value. 

b2 
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A. I take it tltat ail ki of social niiinners nud ni^^toins shoukl Iw shown* 
and iu.»t merely the ones; 1 mean all Riden. shmild l)e shown. Of c’(nirH<‘, 

the^re is a little exaggeration, beeause the first ahje(tV)i the*^ cinemas is to afford 
ft little anuisernt^ni, and unless there is some exaggeration there will be no 
Bniusement. They don't generally show the realities, and the cinemas have 
to exaggerate things in order to afford grenter ^mtertainnient to the public. 
Even if we have Indian subjects, a little exftggera tion is hound to come in. 

(Uxntrnutn : You recognise that there shotikl he a limit to shouing 
even realitn^sr' 

A. Of fourse, nobody should go bevond decency. There are rules made 
by the Chneirm Censors, and if c€»rtain films go hcyoml any rea.sonahle decency 
they should he censored. In fact such tihriK are cetrserred. 

y. Do yon think there will he advantage if peo[)U‘ like you are sent to 
countries outside India like Germany and France where educational films are 
manufactured nml shown ^ 

.1. It will certainly he an advantage, because u«‘ could tlien see liow hlins 
lire fwung used and ho'w they .ire made educai ionally u.sefui. We .shall also 
gain uiucli knowledge by trying to learn tlieir methods of exlnhition of edu- 
cational films, On the whohe there will certainty he a great advantage it 
educational officerjii ucre deputed to go abroad t.<i .'>tudy the use of these e<tii~ 
cational films, flere I may inform the (knnmittee tlml in other y>rovinces 
there is not such a thorough organization jis we Imve in lioinhay relating to 
viMUiil instruction. We have been carrying on this work for the Iasi fifteen 
yon 18 . It was first .started by the late Mr. Sharj), who was the Director oi ' 
Public Instruction, in and we have spent many lakhs td ru|>(‘es on tlie 

itnprovement oi visual instruction, and there i> no orgai>^zatio!i iti otlu'r 
lirovincCrS <'orresp»>nding to ours. ' 

t'ruir/ojv/; Von advocate, therefore, that as regards the mass- 
es visual instruction should take precedeiu'e in India over all oilier forms oi 
instrmd.ion. You haxi' got a goixl deal of j^rimary education going on now? 

d . We have got different kinds of subjects, V c liave got scliool sii>)|ects 
meant bjr primary sclioois, for liigh .schools and st> on. 

(f. ffnt you are not a strong snpiiorter of visual i n-t rtu'hon in preiermict^ 
to hook reading f* 

,4. Oh, no. Visual instruction rs o?dy an aid to ordinary instruct ion. We 
cannot divert the funds inteudeil ft>r primary education and carry on visual 
instruction alone. In fmd, we have not got enough money ewn for the e\- 
punsioJi oi prinuirv education. 

('hat niian : Tliank you, Toro. 


Written Statement of Mr. J. STENSON, Supervisor, Bombay Enter- 
tainments Duty Act. 

/>'/ fa qiif .-(fani tntirf . 


1. No. 


iNTROnrCTORY. 


(vFNi?:RAn. 


2. To n great extent. Both educated and* illiterate classes attend 
cinemas. The attendance is on the increase. This refers to mostly all 
cineiURt!; in Bombay City, 

{}») Ckunpos<>s all classes, illiterate and literate, except iu the cinema*? in 
the north of the city where the audience consixts of the hibonring classe.v 
only. 

k) A very small proportion of children under 14 years of age attend* 
But a gr^ifxt proportion of the audience consistR of adolescents between the 
ages of and 2t5. 
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P*.«T I. 


Film Jndmtfry in Inti in. 

• 

3. 1 tie most popular are Indian Histori<Hl, Mytholo)j;ieal, arol 

Homanre, jimonjt^st the eflin^ated iuid inir<iu.(;‘ate<i oIasj^t‘s of Indians. Also 
Ameruan Coinic pictures (cspc( lally faked pi(^urcs) arc very |>opular 
amongst the uncdinated and adolcstMcnt j>ojt)t>n of iht^ amln in'e, 

■1. No. Not sufticient slinlios fo pnvdncc |)icturcs. I'hvc ‘>;tu(l)OS (‘xistni^ 
in the oily. 

o. Not in siifhcjent rnnnhors, 

(<i) Not all. 

(fi) Yes, niosi of Uiem. 

o. (e) Indian films of the pood rlass are more ptmtitahic tliAu Wosiorn films. 

T fio folhiwirip were very prfditahie pu tnres : — 

J tn pf f Mil. i 'in* tna, 

Kairy 'fale “ (ini liakavali ’ . . ^ lf\' 

Indian Homamo “Tin* Fairy <4 ■ 

( e> Ion ’ . . .V Kohinoor Film Co., Dadni . 

• S<‘( ial — Kala Nap ** . . . ' 

Mnjrsii.c i'innnn. 

S'Kjid- “ Dcht of Sin ”, * . Maic^'tn.- Film (’n., (Miowpalty. 

H iMoni al ” C.'liandrarao More” . Foiled f*nMn<*s ( ’orporalion . Poona . 

f-l istcirical ” Hothal Padmiui ’ Krishna Film ('o,. Dadar, 

h/ isliim ( nn'imi. 

A1 \ Uloiopicai liiphl of .\sia ” (ireat luistorn (\»! iim al ion i o,, 

Delhi. 

lionunire " (ioldeii Lotus ” . . Sharda Film (.V).. rar<h‘o, 

"Ml i.il " A Crown lor two Da>s ' Krishna i'llin ('o... Dadarn 


y uv* It !f ( iiu’ma. 

H i"! orica ‘ Sinlia (»ad ’ ami many 

others Maha raslirra 


Hy 

Film Co., Kolhftprt* 


6. in) Te.s, Certainly. 

(h) Ulstoriifd. m vtliolopieal and Imlian Huiuame films apjiea) lndh to 
the edmated and the illiterate jxipulation. 

12. Thr* Aiiuisement 'fax is no Imndicaji to tin* 10xli)hil<jr. It is the publn 
who jiay th<‘ tax an<l the fai t that altendanrr- to < im inas i- on (ii^ increase 
proves that the tax is not prohibitive t<) the public. 

14-15. Yes. 

16. No. 

IS. No. 

21. No. 


Fihns of thf- fit itiih Fominonn Hiith. 

22. (a), m, (r) Yes. 

No Supgestions. 

2iL iu) By means of a World Cassette. 
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Pam II. 

€ 

Social Aspects and Control. 

24. (a) Yes. r 

(?0 No. 

<^/) (i), (ii) No. 

(e) No. 

25. Yes. 

2(i. (a) Yes. 

(h) No. 

27. (//) Y<’S. 

(h) No. 

28. (a), (6) Yes. 

(1) Ainoricari faluMl film*. 

<II) (rives tlie adolewent wrong i<:lea.s of life and wrong impression of 
ICuroj>oan Society. 

29. Yes. 

'10. Yt's. C5nenia picture are iniurious to children’s eyes. J should 
suggest that, all children under 10 years should he prohibited. ' 

81. (a) Y«t. 

32. Yes. 

33. (a), (b), (c) N®. 

34. id) No. 

36. (<!), (b) Yen. 

37. (a) Yes. Section 7, clauses 1 to 8 of the Cinematograph Amendment 
.Act of IfMO provides ad<Mpittt.<^ safeguards. 

(h) 'Fhe .\<‘i is sulhcient. 

.‘fS-39, No. 

40. Yes. 

(o) No, 

11>42. No. 

45. i/f) Yes. .All prochuers should hold n production license with rules 
and regulation®. 

(b) Yes. 


Owtl Evidetioe of Mr. J. STENSON, Supervisor, Bombay ^Entertain- 
ments Duty Aot, on Tuesday, the 8th November 1927. 

( 'hnirmnn : You are the Supervisor of the Bombay Entertainments Duty 
Act ? 

.4 . Yoa. 

Q. For bow' long have you held that office P 
.1. Since 1923. 

^>, In that capacity do you frequent cinemas? 

A. Yes, everyday. 

(?. In the city or also in the province? 

.4 . Only in the city of Bombay. My experience is confined to the city 
of Bombay. 

Q, You have seen both ciaases of cinemas, where western pictures are 
ahown and also where Indian films are shown P 
A. Yes. 
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Q. What classes of (iinifci the Indian population prefer P 

A. They prefer Indian pictures* 

Q. Although they are not quite up to the mark P 

A. Yas, they prefer the Indian pictures. 

Q. The Indian made hims do not compare favourably with the Englisli 
films F ‘ ^ 

A. Most of them do not. 

Q. What do you think will he ne<x^ssary to improve the Indian film 
industry ? 

*4. !t will take time. 

Q. What do yon think can he done either by the [>rodncers themstdves 
or h\' the Govei iiiiient to iinjirove the Indian film industry P 

A. 1 am afraid 1 cannot aiisKwr it. 

Q. 1 see from your answ<u to Qne.stion No. i you lay streHS on the ixiint. 
that tliere af e not sutli( tent studios to produce ]>icturesF 

A Yes 

y. You UK an sidlit ient in numbers or sufticient in equipment p 
• .4. There sliould he more studios, hut thost? that- are already in the 

city of Bombay are all well etpiippod. 

<5*. Do you think any thing <*an V>o done to further improve tliern P 

.4. T have seen them, hut I do not know what .sort of studios tlioy httv<‘ 
in Europe, hut fr(«n what I ^sec. I iliirik Uie Bombay sludioH are quite 
all Jiiglit. 

y. As regards the enloriaintnent duty, 1 see you maintain that this tux 
is no handicap to the exhibitor. Can you tell us what is the amount 
actually levied P 

.1. It i.s tw'o annas in the rupee. If a man takos a ticked, of Bh. 2, 
we levy four annas on it. 

Q. Is there any exemption for the |>ooror (dasses':^ 

4. For eilucational. (diaritable purposes and for edmatioiuil and «(:ientifie 
purpos^!S coinV>ined, exemptions are granted by the ( -ommiHsioner of Police. 

Q. is ther<‘ any gcuiorai exemption for the lower cluHseH of tickets? 

A. No, none. 

Q. I tliought there was no tux on the four anna ticket.s. 

A. There is no tax on tickets of four aniuis and below it. 

Are four anna seats very common in the theatres in Bombay? 

.1. Y'e.s. • 4’he poort^r labouring classes go to the four anna seals in 
largo numbers. 

Q. .Has the Elmpire Theatre got 4 anna tickets? 

4, Yes. These four anna tickets are the most popular with the poorer 
classes, I mean in the theatres out.«ide the Port. 

Q. Now', there is a general complaint from the trade that this entertain- 
ment tax operates as a groat hardship? 

A, It is not 80 at all. 

^ Q. Can you tell us what is the amount levied in the fdty of Bombay 
every year for cinemas only? 

4. Y'ou mean in any particular year, Sir? 

Q. You can give us figures for the la.st three years? I suppo.se \ou 

have got official years? 

A. The total amount of tax lerietl since 1923 altogether was, for the Cinema 

only, Rs. 7,60,750 in Bombay city alone up to the official year 31«t March 

1927 



I>o#*s it iL'o tho Revenues ^ol ti3e j^rovince? 

A, It does go to n»e levtoiueh, hut ] ilon’t*kiM>\v* what js floao with it 
afterwards, 

* 

y. ’rh<n coiDidaiii that tltore arr no funds for tHhu:ati<uial films. Could 
not the* (Toverriment use a part of thestv eolltH lions for educational films 

A. ThesH* funds are intended for primary edutalion. and I think some- 
thing is being done in this matter. 

Von say sonndhing ah(*ut th<‘ eyes* oi tin* ehihiren heing affts ted. 
Von don’t, suggest that children .slojuld not go to the eineinasr 

A. 1 don’t, think tliat v<»ry small thihJren should Vte allowed to go to the 
oi nomas, because it may afiect their eyes and it must in one way or other 
proijiif-e a had effect on siiuill ('Inhlren. 

y. Idii* trend of the evidenee allows that a very small ]vere<M)tago of 1 lie 
andienct* is (oniposed of children ^ 

A. It is so. I have scHUt ehihlren in anus hoiug taken hy their parents 
and servants Uj the shows; even ehildren of 2 or li years are tiiken to the 
('i neinas. 

A//, (//rtjij Oo they <)iai‘ge tor children in anas/ 

A. They go liee. 

('hdi fonff n It IS a soniewiiat drastic proposal to make that c^hihiren 
nmlrn- ten should hv‘ pruhil>i1ed iiami going to (inema slaoss. Do you 
maintain that it is m^cessary that sonudhing .sliould he ih)m' tt> i>rolnhii 
clnhlren umhu" Hi from going to (’inemasr’ , 

.1. I think they should he prohihited, heeatisc I liaie notued many thruos 
that hoys oj ^ oi- il years old lout ahout tlm einema halls at odd hours *‘t 
the uiglit. I have personally observed many times tiuit young boys instec.d 
of being in bed are always loafing ronntl tlie theatres looking at the posters 
and so on. at a time when they should he ii 4 bed. 

t,>. 'talking ahout these ixmtau^s. do you find that tlu sf* a!'<* (tbjeet louahle 
in ally \\'ay, I im*an have sou found any ol>i<M t lonahlt* posters r* 

.1. N(», I havt* mu y»'t semi any ohje«t lonahle postms 

Q, I answer t<i No, 2H. (11), you “ (iives the adolescent wrong idea» 

of life and wrong nnpraession of Kiu'opean society What is your solution 
of the prohlem y 

.1. I havt' siMui western pictures shown here in whnli Knglisb ladir'S are 
ntade to dance on dinner tables, some of them are shown as scantily dressed 
and .so iorth, 1 don't supi>ose sueli things will ever hapiuui at all in any 
c ivilized .^o< iet> in Kurope and sm h jdetures are show it to tin* Indians (U 
no ediuaition, 

fjb You will admit that sucli ]>ictures should not l»e shown to anybody f 

.'1. Ihit a Knropean would not take any notit e of li. I am talking oi 
ycuing hoys, and I sn\ they should not he* sljown siieli pictures, 

(^i. But dia eiK v IS corninou to IkuIi, whether Kiirojiean 4U- Indian ? 

A. I HhcMild say that if u man had lieen to Kuroju* or if he has eoine out 
from Kurope, he uouhi not believe that tliesc* pictures are real. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Indians would 'take such pi< lures as being 
a tnu* rc'tu'escuilat ion of Kuropean customs or nuinuersy 

A. Some of them may take them as true*. 

Do you thiidc tfuit the Indian is so extraordiriardy simple that he 
will take it that such things are cpiite so eommon among tlie Euro|>ean.sy 

A. T am talking of the uneducated c lasses and xuning hoys of 12 and Jd. 
(irowri up juHiple would not believe such things. 

Q. 1 think you rather exaggc*rate the importanee of the unoducated 
classes, 1’hey arc* shrewd jnsiple, are they uotP 
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**1. but ihtu't* nr<> }>oys wi.o luivo never se<!tix En.i^ikinil mul tbev may 

take it that tbe^o tbrnj^s ar^.* true ami tliat they do really 1 don’t 

say that these hoys have not got as much intelligenco Eugiish Vioys (U 

the same age, hut thev hav^ not* seen Europe. 

y. Is this impression of yours gained fri»ni any eonversati(>n with Indians 
or it IS a mere guewsr" • 

.1. I have <piestjoned many >oung hoys who freiiuently visit the ( inema 
shows, Sind things like a train running at l.M) miles speed, or a man jnrnp- 
ing from a huge tri^e sire ln'lieved to he trui* by them. 

Q. I should (ike to lia\o* youir indejKuideul view, because you are tlic 
first Kuropoiin g<uitlernan wh<» Ims come to give evidern'i" before us. Wo 
have lieard eomplaints frfun Kuropean gentlemen and ladies that the ex~ 
hihition of western life an <uisterner t>rodu(‘es a lowering effect conr*erning 
tlie European. Tiiat is the general (ompiaint. and we want to pursue it, 

.1. That is not my ('omplnint. I don’t tldnk it is sucli a serious thing 
as to take notice of. 

y. You say that “ (jive.s tlie adolcsoont wrong idea.s of life and wrtmg 
imt'rfssioM of Einopcan socioty You mean tlKueforo that more cnia* 
should he taken in (en.soring individual films whi(‘h exliibit .smh ijxtraonli- 
nary life,^ 
i. Yes. 

• Tto you think that the pi'esent ('cnsoring is not strict enough m tliat 

respect P 

Tile censoring is all right. 

Q. We have all diffenuit ideas of deisun y ; for jiistaiu'e, we have different, 
notions of decenev and the liur»>peans have diflcrent notnms of de<-eiuy, 
and *as long as the Eur('peans live here we do not expect them tr> give up 
their muions of diuency and their manners unless there is sonii’thing 

extraordinarily indecent in the pittures shown, W’e often hear these com- 
[daints, hut wlien pressed to a point they ar<* not able to U‘l! us where the 
trouble actually lies, and 1 .<eek ^’oui assistance in this matter. 

.1. It i.s vt*r>' liar<l to answer this <p***‘'^tion. 

i\f. li is mucii {under for us to solve the ipiostiiin. But 1 may lidl you 

af ome that there* are (/ertain things in youi- mode of life which Indians 
do not want to ad<ipl and will not oare to adopt. Hut that is no reason 
i\)iy we rdiould think tluit. your moral notions are of a lower sort. T]ler■<^ 
arc also icriain tlimgs in our mode of iilc which .ton do rmt want to adi>pt.. 
Bui all that doe> not nH'iin that each one should think tliat the moral 
notions o1 lilt* otliei- are of a hover sort, 

.1. 1 do not find anything wrong with the, Indian. I Itave la-tn very 

long in tills «oMnrr\. ami 1 have m»t. found anything fihject ionahle among 
Indians. I, don’t thltd^ I can ‘•ay anytliing rmn e as regai'ds part H to 
(piestion Xo. 2^. 

Mr. K, Aropv: I ficlieve you consider that the present censorshij[» is 
quite satisfactory!^ 

A. Yes 

Q. Please refer to your answer t.(> (pjcstion No. 21, and your an^we* 
to boili part.s is No. 

A. That is a mistake. It* should be Y'ef 

Q. Y’on said that the entertainment tax is actually paid by the piihlu, 
*tbal is U) my, its im idence is not borne by the exhibitor at all r' 

A . Yes. 

Q. ks it a fact that immediately after the new Knteriainment Tax came 
into operation the exhibitors reduced their rates of admission so as to make 
tlie quota of the tax .self-ronlained in the revised prices of admission? 
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A. I think so, the price of tickets has always been the same. If the 

picture is a good one, sometimes they will increase th© price of admiaaion, but 
if it is a bad one then they may pc^ibJy reduce the price of admission. 

Q, But you arc [Kwitive that, so far'as tjie entertainment tax itself is 
coiu-erned, it never led to any reduction in the price of admission tickets? 

A, There has been Un increaMo in attendance. Therefore the tax cannot 

felt. There is an increaRo in the receipts under th© tax. 

Q. A complaint was made to us that occasionally the shows are inter- 
rupted hv the police and other people. 

A. I'hat is in the iiiofussil. The Polfce have nothing to do with it at 
all here. We have never had a complaint. 

tVd. ( rawforA: In 2 (h) of your armw'er. Mr. Stonsou, you say the 
audience consi^ils of tlie Ial>ouring class only. Is that a personal expression 
of (>f)inion or could you hy figures give me definite evidence on that point 

A. I liave no figures hut 1 have my personal observations. 

But you have got figures of the tax collected at ©very cinema, which 
would show ilie percentage" of people in each class of seats. You could 
give us that. 

-1. I could. I might tell you beforehand that it is mainly the labouring 
class and the illiterate <*biKs who generally go to the cinemas in the north. 
There is noliody else there. Th(' bulk of the people go to the four-anna seatH,( 
hut there ari" also 8-anna sets, whicdi is tho maximum. 

Q, The same answer then applies to yotir fc) whore you say thaf the 
greater proportion of the audience consist^s of ndoloBcents. That is simply 
personal observation ? • 

A . .\11 my evidence is personal observation, nothing else. 

Q. Could you let the cominitte© have a statement of figures showing the 
attendaiicx^ at the various cinemas? 

A. Do you w'ani it for each cinema for or for any time? 

Q. Would it be a vi'ry long job? 

.4. It would b(‘. We get tbe returns every w^eek. 

Q. T iniglit sugge.st it under 5. You say Indian films of a good class are 
more profitalde than foitugn films. Can you .subBtantiaU* that by evidence? 

A. I have got tlic evidence here, 

Q. J want definit<i evidenc<‘, not only a stntement of opinion but definite 
evidence from figure.s that that is a fact. 

A. Here is an in.stanco. The gro.ss takings in the Tloyal Opera Hou=;e 
for w'estern was Bs. I2.dft} for .seven days, (that is the first week 

of the pictuifcd and the tax on that was ITs. 1.822, At the Imperial Indian 
Pictures, it was Us. 11.129 in one week. At the Maiestic Us. 9,451, at 
the Krishna Us. 9, Odd. 

Q. Now w lint are the figures for w'estern cinemas. 

.4. The Royal Opera House is a w^estern picture. 

Q. Well, you have got different shows. Could you give us figures for a 
week at the Kri.shna cinema when western films were shown 

A. Tbev never show' western films. 

Q. Well now, giv'o me figures for a cinema which shows sometimes an ^ 
Indian film. Hometimes a western. You see what I am trying to get at? You 
say that Indian films are more popular. Well. I would very much like to 
get not only an expression of opinion on that but figures showing the 
takings of a particular cinema for a western film and an Indian film after 
you have got it. The same cinema. 
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.4. I think I have got what you want here. 

Q. You see you are the person who might l>o able to give us statiatioai 
eviderif^e on that point. • 

A. There was a social picture siiown at the Majestic cinema Debt of 
Sin which brought in a lot of money. That isi an Indian him. Tlien 
there was a historical film Chandrarao by the Hindu Pictures Cor- 
poration whioli brought in a lot of money. These are instarH^>.s I am 
giving. 

Q. \oii have given us a lot of these in the memorandum, but W'e hare 
only got your statement that thet are profitable. 

A. That IK taken from tiie records. 

Q. Could you give us those figures H And you could look into that ques- 
tion for me — comparative i^rofits received from displaying western and 
Indian pictures. Do you think you have figure's that would establi.s)) the 
fact for us one way or anotlierH You say Indian piclure.s are more popular 
and inor<‘ profitable. Well, 1 would like you to establish that fact, if it is 
possible, by figurofi from your statistics. Do you think you could do that? 

A. I <'OuId. If you will give me a letter saying what you want. 

Q, I think if we (“lan show that the profits from one type of film are 
greater than from another, we would have some definite evidence. 

, A. { can give you a copy of the actual return submitted hy the cinema 
people them BO Ives. 

/Viarrrnon: Is there any cinema which sliow^s both western and Indian 

films ? 

.1. Y’e.s, Ihoro 

Q, Probably the figures of flieae cineinoB would be helpful. 

Colonel Crawford: Well, now, I turn to the question which the Chairman 
IiresBcd you on with regard to the exhibition of western films out here. 
Do you consider that the .scenes depicted in so many western films of 
cabaret life, the life of the undtrw(*rld, are typical of the life of the west? 

4. No, I don’t believe it myself. 

Q. Or ould you say that there was a predominance of that typi’ of 
thing shown in the cinema? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, the result is that w'CHt-<»rn films as shown lo-<liiv. iru hiding 
all thesA' cabaret scenes and scefu*s of the underworld, arc a definite mis- 
re{>i’esentiition of western life. 

4. I think so. 

Q. As regards the question of the entertainment tax which my friend, 
Mr. Noog;^ j>ut forward, could j'ou get us the price of tickets in 1923 
])cforc the tax came into operation and after it came in? 

4- I think it could V>e got from the yiroprietors. I have no information 
liefore the tax. 1 have only got the information from the time the tax 
\va.s Htarted T do not know what they ns<'d to cliarge before. I used to 
go to tlie cinema my.seif Ind'ore I took over the post of supervisor. 

Q. If you havi' no infijrmation we can ask the exhihitorw. You have 
no information? When they were compiling the results of sucli a tax 
Government muht have had information as Ui what the prices of admission 
were? Do you think you could get it for u»P 

4. I will try, 

Mr. Green: On the question of misrepnist'ntatiou of western life, we have 
been old that in many places, ©spc^cially in the north of the island, only 
Indian films are exhibited. Therefore there is no risk of misundersiitading 
of western life. I am referring to Bombay. Westera ftlnis are exhibited 
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rnuinly \n the Ft>rt theatres, A certain number of Indians attend those 
theatres Y 

A. Oh yes. ^ 

Q. "riiore again, the educated Indians who aftend those theatres are not 
Jikeiy to he seriously deceived. 

/I. No, it does not a^ect them at uU, 

Q. Well, what ubotit the |>eople in the c heaper seats P 

A, You moan in the cinemas in the FortP But very tew go there. 
Tliero are very few' four-anna seats. 

Q. But you told vis tlvev were hllecj. 

A. Not in the Kxcelsior . In ti»e north of the town they are always filled. 

Q. Well, so fur as Boinhay only is concouied, even jf scune of the tiling 
do T! li s rep re.se nt western life, it doc's not .se<‘m as if any v<‘ry serious Intrui 
is going to hapf>eii. 

A . ()h tio. 

Q. Because tiu' people who would niisunderstand tivun do rnut .see them. 

.1. Tlie people u lio go there are inoio c.^luc atcnj peof>le than the )M‘op!e in 
the north. 

f*h(ifnn(tu : 1 vMiut. to trouble you with one mure (piestion. It is more 
from Ignorance that 1 ask it Wliat is typical o1 eaharet life or the lite ot 
the underworld. What sort of secnesp 

A. \Vc?ll, peot»l<‘ drinking and dancing and lumping on tahlt^s and 

gaging in low c-lass vulgarities. Tlien ladies darn ing on tin' table and kicking 
their legs nvc'r tlic gcntlcuiuMi’.s head". 'I'lir*se things ol course" would have 
some cdlect upon t fie ignorant ^ * 

(,>. I iinuin \ c>u dordt refer to tin* ordinary dancing or kissing scenes P 

A. Well, tlmt IS ail a matter of ta.ste. Sir. 

Q. You w'ouhln’t refc*r to them as cabaret life or nnderworid liter 

A. No. 

i'itloin! t'/'U/e/n/f/ • Well, I can make' you understand in my letter exafdl> 
what w 1 / want. We don't only want an <>pini(«n hut \ on should Ik* aide to 
say, now this is provml by figure.s Wt* would like [>roof of your statement 
that Indian film.s are more po]Miiar tliaii w«*stern films, or more* ))rofit;dd** 

than wcvstcun tilms. That i.s \ cun i‘imsiden*d o[>ini(>n on tfic" subject. f 

think from your figures you ciodd probahiv prove that t<; us and that would 

he MMV UHcful, 

.1. Well, we caunot get the a« Vual takings for these Indian pictures in 
the north and the centre of Boinhay hcaanse we do not get any retuir.s as 
to the amount of mom*y receded fen the lower class sc*ats- that is U[) to 
four annas, so w^e don’t know anything at all. 

<j. Weil you might make a sratenuMit to that etlcH t 

A. And in any case in tlie theatres in tiie north of Bombay the 4-anna 
seats are the most popular and the> make* the* most money, that wc' know' 
nothing at all alKUit. 1 only know the fo-ne of the ?<-anna ,sc\ats. 

Q. Yon see what 1 am after. 

A. 1 see wdiat you are after. You want [iroof as to whether ivestern 
pictures or Indian pictures are the more pi (»fiti}hle conc^ern. 

if you could do it from figures at yc.»ur disposal, it would in? very 
u.scdul to the committee. 

4. 1 can give you a copy of a few returns from individual cinemas whic h 
show* west-ern and eastern hlnrs. 

Q, And then find out if y<ni can what was tlie pric^e of tickets in 1923 
before the tax came in. They must have had those figures before them. 



Jbapirfdmeiitary Written Statement of Mr. J. STSNSON, Superflsor* 
Bom;t>ay Entertainments Duty Aot, Bombay, dated the llfth 
NoYember 1927 . • 

With r<*ft»ronce to yoor letter No. 205 of tho ItHh instarvt roquosting me 
io furnish figures to .vuhstantiiite my <q>iuion that liuiian films aro more 
profitaV)le than Western Kihus. I etirlose herewith a statemenr to that efFec't. 

2. f have taken for comparison six of the leading cinemas in Bombay, 
three shoeing western films aad three sliowing Indian films only, for six 
months, r.';.. from 1st January to doth June 1027. It will be seen at a 
glance at the statement that the receipts for the six inontlis to the exhibitors 
of the Western films were its. 2,42.(>(»l-2-<b whereas the rtMeipts to tlie 
exhibitors of tlie Indian films were Hs. 2.8J,58(*-1 14). which is a differetuo 
ui favour of the Indian film ex.hihitors of Hs in the six months 

ill (juestioii. 

d. 'rile figuies in the statement have hemi taken trom the actual certified 
\ve«‘kly returns sulunitted lo this ofli<-e hy the exhibitors ihemselves, ko that 
there can be no mi>talu‘ \\}iatev«‘r. 

1 from the above it is j)iaiu that tVic Indian film the nmre profitalile 
aiwl pitpuhir. Moreover, the figuri's in the .statement d*) not include the 
amounts riM-eived for iidmission in tin* hover class ot seat of four annas and 
under, as wo iiave no recoial of this elass, as it is non-taxiihle, But, from 
[personal observation. I can say that the cinemas sliowmg Indian films take, 
a great deal nun'i:* niont'y f{»r the non-taxaVde seats than those showing 
M’estern films. 

5. With reference lo par% 2 of your letlm' I encio.se a statemmit sljowing* 
the |>ri(e of ailinission to cinemas prior am.) '-uhseqiuuit to tlie rmt»osition of the 
Knt('rtairiment Duty I’ax. iiu- prices suhseipient to the tax are taken 1 rom 
tlie actual returns subnntied to tins offiie. and the pric<*s prun' to the tax 
are taken from statements snhmifted to the (Commissioner ol Police in 
H>2) when the H.mihay Kntt^ta ' nment Duty Act was under prepariunm by 
riovernnuuit . 

t>. .Uthongli the pM('*‘.s an* supposed to he fixed, in some instaucf^s, 
wiicn a profitahle |nctnre i.s being exhibited, stuiu^ ot the exhibitors enhance 
tiaur prnes. Hut. on (lie whohn tlie prices prior ami sul)H(‘qucnl to llic tax 
ar»‘ more or Iws.s 1 lu‘ same with the addition of i^nitmt auimetrt tax. whnh in 
all cast's ts imid h\' tie- pnbli* . 


Cinema showing 
WoBteni FilniH only. ] 
from Iwt Jaiiuarv 
to doth .1 vuic liej7. 

i 

CiiJfJinat* snowing 
Indian FilmK only, 
from l«t .lannary 
to doth J a no 11 ♦27. 

Ibs'eiptrt. ^ 

I)iffrer»!iioc in 
favcair of 
lie, ban 
FihiiH. 

■ 1 

Ks. A- : 


H.-. A 

ICb a , 

1. Empire Cinema . 

88. M 7 13 j 

1. Imperial Cinema 

1,03,77.1 U 

Lb<i20 1 

i 

Pathe Cinema 

13 j 

2- Majestic 

97,;)<V1 1) 

18,534 1 

d, Wellington 
Cinema 

7 1 , 0 

3, Krishna 

81,.s<3 (■ 

7,369 10 

Total 

2,41.bt>61 2 ; 

'lota! 


41 ,.'>18 12 


The above figures do not include tickets priced at lour niiii’dn and under, 
which aro not taxable. 
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Li^i shounna of tickets of adimssion to fmetfuu before and after 

imi)ositio7( of the Bombay Entertairafyent s liuty Art of 19tS. 
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2 
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2 

h 

. . 2 . 

0 

4 
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O'iro'u: 

o 

-S 

. - 2 . 

, 0 

4 

an<l 

<.‘uuuriu. 

StaliH . 

1 

4 

.. I . . 

. 0 

2 


Family Circk* 

I 

t 
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Pit Stalk 

n 

12 

A- r. . 

. (' 

1 


< Gallery 

0 

4 
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if. 


Balcony 

2 

0 

Be. 1 ... 

0 


1 

EmpHH^s Cinema ,H 

Stall « 

Pit Stalk 

1 

0 

A» ^ . 

. . n 

1 

a 

s 

i . 
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Caliery 

t> 

i 

<■ 



f 

Box . 


0 

Box. Ik. J -12 

. 0 

1 


.StalLs. 

1 

s 

Balcony . As. 14 

0 

2 

i 

Balcony 

1 

0 

Si ah. Box. A** P^ . 

0 

2 

(ilobc (/inonm 

KoM*rved 

4» 

12 

First clns«. As, T . 

, b 

1 

i 

t'irst ciuHH 

) » 

12 

Second class. As 4 


>■' 



0 

o , 

Third oittss. As. d 




Tiiiro olu^^- 

0 

2 i 


t 


r 

Balf'ony 


1 

«» 1 

Box 4 scats. Rs. ■> 

. 1 

S 



anti 






1 

S 

Balcony ik 2 

, 0 

4 

Iiiipeiial Citiemu 

KeHor\aHl 

First clasft . 

i 

0 

Balcony, Rs. Ik . 

<> 

4 

(1 

12 

Keserved Eo. I 

. 0 

- 


Second Claris 


0 

First clasa, As. 12 

. b 

2 


Third claws 

0 


Second clartw, As. f> 

. 0 

1 





Tbirti olasa, A« S 

' 

P 
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showing prices o) tickets of admission to cinemas before and after 
tmpositicm of the Bomhay Entertainments Duty Act of 19^S. 


Nanio of Cinema. 


Price^of n 

\sT'^vione to tax 
oiiActment 


Price i\t prcwciit ,, or after onaot ment. 


Tax Kb. A.- 


Majffttic Cinema 


Precioiifi * inciJia 4 


Koynl < Tile Ilia 


Box 

»> 

o 

Box. ]\K 2 


4 

• 

Balcony 

1 

8 

Ba!c(my. Kw. 1-4 . 

0 

4 

RcHorved clatib 

1 

0 

K<'eervi‘d, Uc- 1 - 

» 

2 

Fir«t daHrn . 

0 

12 

half^As^.S . 

. 0 

1 

Seeond oIabk 

o 

(> 

First clajiTi. Ar. 12 

0 

2 

Third oIjihh . 

0 

o 

fi.'tir, ar, <> . 

, 0 

1 




><-*'.‘01 el claf.-. A*^. 0 

0 

1 




Thir«i clue ft. A'J 2 

- ' 

d. 

Box . 

2 

{) 

B(,.\ foi I, }>s 1 

. 0 


Stalla . 

I 

d 

Bulcouy, Ari B< 

0 

2 

Ke«crv('d . . 

u 

12 

Family circle, 8 

. 0 


Firnt (Tae# . 

0 

12 

FifRl clas^i. 0 . 

0 

1 

c.lah> 

0 

t! 

>eC'>ud cIa«,M. Ah y 


d. 

Third ciaHH 

0 

o 

TTiinl <TaHH, Ah. 2 . . 



Box . • 

1 

o 

15..x.Kc 1 

0 

2 

Firwt chLH8 . 

0 

fe 

FirH‘ elftHh. As- . 

u 

1 

S<>cond rlaMH 

0 

} 

.'^econd chiHH, Ah. 1 

;m7. 

T bird cliiSH 

0 


1 Third ctHHF, 3 



Box for 1 

2 

u 

Box for 1 Ke. 2 . 

n 

4 

St all 

J 

B 

Box for 1 drcHw cjreleJ, Bh 112 . 

0 

4 

DrcHS circle 

1 

0 

Stidls Kh. T12 

u 

4 

Balcony 

f) 

b 

DrcFF circle, ICs I-l 

0 

4 

Galierj 

0 

4 

OrcheHtj-a, Ah. 14 . 

o 

2 




ihilcoJlT, Ah. 7 

i) 

J 




Ora! lory. Ah, 4 

ml. 

Buii'Oijy 

1 


liideoiiv, A>«. 3 i . 

U 

<) 

Box 

1 

o 

Box. Ae BJ . 

0 

2 

Firrtt claBB . 

o 

J2 

FirRt ciaRK. Afi, 7 . 

0 

1 

Second ciae» 

h 

8 

Second claisH, Ah, 4 


ill 

Third clafls 

0 

4 

1 Third cIhsb. Ah. 3 . 
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Lift showin^f pnce^s of iiikets of adUtUsion to cinemas before and after 
imposition of the Bombay Enter tainments Vutif Act of 19iSS. 


Name of Ciiicnia. 


Price of admiuftion 
previouR to tax 
e^taotmont , 


Price at present, or after enactment. 



Ee, A. 


Tax H>s. A- 

Box . 

. 2 (♦ 

Box, Kw, 2 . 

. 0 4 

Sofa . 

, 1 0 

Sofa, Kc- 1 

. d 2 

First cla8« . 

0 12 

First class, As 12 

. 0 2 

Second clftHS 

. 0 6 

Second claims, As, 0 

. 0 1 

Tlrird class 

. 0 2 

Third class, As. 3 

mi. 


r 

Box, Rrt. 1-i 

. 0 4 


i 

i 

Balcony. Ae 14 

0 2 



Firat clans, Ar 8 . 

. 0 1 

Built after 

tion 



tax. 


,, half, A-. 4 . 

. . nif*. 



Second cla.^R, As, 4 



- 

'Ihivd <*iass, As. 2 , 

• - 

Poser vftd 

. 1 8 

Box IVlcony, As. M 

0 2 

First class . 

1 0 

Balcony, .As. IG 

. 0 2 

S<‘cn]id (dasH 

. 0 8 

First clasB, As. 7 . 

. 0 1 

Third clasM 

<» 4 

Second clasH As. 4 

. 0 1 

1 Zenana 

. 0 2 

Thirti clans, As. 3 

. . n il . 


f StallB, Ke. 1 . 

DrcBrt circle. As U» 
As 

itdward Cincina , Used for I’iieatrwaW 

Com panic? before tax. Pit .Stalls, As. 7 . 

Family Circle, Ah 4 

Gallery, As 2 
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tA^i $homin\i :pr»r» ? of of aihnis ton fo vinemas before aiul after 

ifnpo,rrttofi >/ f/ir Jfombay Knfrrtatnrm^nf.s Dufy Act of 192S. 


Xaine of Ciiu^nm, 

P r i ee oP ad migftion 
j revionB to tax 
enactioent. 

Priee at i\jfe«en< , or 

after enactment. 


Re. A 



Tax Ka, a. 


r 

Box, Rb. I't2 


. d 4 



Baloouy, Kh. l-i . 


. 0 4 



„ half. As. 10 


. 0 2 



Keaerved, As. 14 . 


. 0 2 



,, half. As- 7 


. 0 1 

Krishna Cinema 

Used for TiieatrieaW; 





(.'ompanies l-efort tax. j 

i 

Firat tdass. Ah, 12 


. 0 2 


1 

,, half. Ah. (t . 


. i) 1 



Seeond clanfl, Ah, 1> 


. 0 1 



Inter clasH, Ah. i , 


ml. 


- 

Third olaHs, As. d 


* * •> 


• r 

Stalls, Aft. 8 


. , d 1 



Reserved, As. (> 


. 0 l 

Laxini Cinema 

Ihiilt after inipo8ition*{ 

Ah. 4 , 


. , Uil. 


of tax. 





• I 

First oluHH, Am. 4 , 


• • >* 


< 

1 

Si*(M»iid elasH. Ah, I] 


. „ 


r 

1 

Box, He, 1 . 


. (1 2 


1 

1 

Balenny, .Ah 12 


. . U 2 

Novelty Cinomu . * 

! 

U.sed for rhi atrioal '! 

First cliiHft, Am. 7 . 


. 0 1 


C'nu]>iviues before lux j 





1 

>*>00111 1 ehiHH, Ah. 4 


ml. 


t 

Third oiahft. Ah. d , 


* 

• 

f 

Firnt oiaa.M, Ah, S . 


. 0 1 



Second claaft, Ap. 4 


. * ml. 

Saras wati Cinema 

Built jifter imposition', 





of tax. ] 

LadioH, Ah. 4 


t* 


i 

Third olttMH, Ah. 3 


• • >» 



'■ Box, Ha. 2 


d 4 



Sofa, lie. 1 . 


* d 2 

■Wellingion Cinema 

Bnilt after imposition - 

1 

First olaftH, A«. 12 


, d 2 


of tax. 1 

1 





1 Second cIomb, As. 6 


. 0 1 



C Third ela«ft, Ah. 3 


. . ii i/. 
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Wrttten Statement U Mr. R. S. MHATRE, Assistant Dtnotor oC 

Public Heiath. 

(HeplieB to Que$twnnawe.) 

1 . No. 

2. (a) More Indians of the illiterate cias^es frerjiient cinemas than those 
from among the educated elaeses. Bay by day the tendency of the illiterate 

towards visiting cinemas is increasing. The educated middle class 
realfscc, the family responsibilities and is therefore more discriminate in 
expenses whereas the iiliterat© class not beiijg so, is easily attracted by amnBe- 
m/cjrit such as a cinema show. 

My answer refers to cosuhI observations in Bombay. 

(c) About 10 to 15 per (‘cnt. of the audience consists of ciiildren under 
bl and ?‘K) to 40 per cent, of adolescents. 

Jh 'J'he eijisses of films most popular with Indian audiences are those 
depicting romance, jnytholog-y and advent\j.'*es. 

4. The exhibitors are beginning to cater for Indian audienc'cs but not 
lidetjualcdy . 

5. Indian profluced films have becorne readily available now to exhibitors 

but it ^•annot 1)0 said that they depict real Indian llle. Much of is 

exhildted is cevpied from foreign films and shown under Indian garb. 

<'0 N<:». f 

(hi With tlie illiterat-e cla^^s of audience any motion picture on the screen 
heconu’s popular. But most of (he Imlian films far produi'crl have *n<>t 

VxTomt: p<;f>utar \yith the educated classes </f gorxi taste. 

0 ) Broiii the raf>i(l productifin of new films alnost evcFv sveek it is possible 
thfit: it is tuore profitable to sliou an Indian film than a \V(vdern tdrn. 

Smiu of' llu* films ))roduced by the Maharashtra Film (s*. of Kc/lhapur 
have in iny (tpiniou been succeasfu]. 

b, (a) Sueli hhriK would be more popular with Indian au<lien(*es tluan iho 
pn*M*l('Mit. Western films. *■ 

(h) (1) Exhibition of social dranuus depicting Imlian lif(‘ on the screen, 
topical Indian newa, and educative fdin^^ would appeal mwt sfrojigly to the 
edvicated (rlasscs. 

(2) Tlie illiterate population would be more attracted by mythological snl)> 
jecti^- . 

1 b 'Pile growth of him inrlustry in ibis <M.uutrv would hf* considerably 

lieipcd by the iric reaped u.se of (uneiiia f<>r ediu'at iomd piir]K)se-. I'r-r Buhlic 

iicalth propaganda there can 1>»^ no biller means of imudeat ing kc.owdedge 
in Tegard to juddh- health meji«ur»‘S luid pr*>vcntive mfslioinc am.aig the 

masses than sluwving films <ai dilTerent subjects. In Wr -tern . ■.ii!itri*^s cirv'rnas 
arc ver\ largc'iy used f^r t his kind of propaganda \\ ork . 

'Pliere is iio d'Utumd fee’ sueh films ?it jno-sent hecanse \ r r\ u-u e.>ist. 

The sanitary conscience of the public is being gradnaily aw'akencd by carrying 
on public health propaganda and it will not be long before a field for greater 
diuuand fni su<-h cdut af.ive films will he creHt+*d. 

l.'>. Y<‘>, For the finxluction of gtiod !ndi:m films it wouM he essential 
to maintain ibo indigenous chnracU'ristic.s and for this purpose films can be 
prixluccd ftd vantagcovisiv in this country where the repuired men, mcferial and 
Hceneiw are t<» be ff>nnd. 

ir». There are some goewl Indian prcMlucers and so far as tlieir pliotography 
is coru-enicd the fihns cumpare favoiirably with Western film.s. There a'-e 

no profc^isionnl m^tresses in India fuid tin* atHge ua well as ihe screeyi are 
therehv greatly handic-appe<t. 'Jdie pre+;eivt actresses for cinema filius in 
Boinbax aiv frmn among the prostitutes who are taking to einenm as a 
6 upplemen ta rv profeasion . 



17. There are capitaJisb in India who could easily afford to ruu a film 
producing industry and there is no reason why sulhcieni capital should not 
come, forth. Their attention is jnR>t yet suificientiy diverted to this industry 
owing to lack of artistic instinct. 

ivJ. The st^andard of cinoma illtiis as compared wdth that „d Western turns 
is very low due to want of sufficient capital. The production of lihu.s of the 
presea: stai:idard must necessarily be c.hea|>er ilum iorcign tilms but it the 
Btandard is raised by skilled labour and increased capital there sh .>uld not be 
much difference in the cmi of producing Indian film as cvunpared with that 
of the other. • 

2d. (a) To a large extant. 

21. (a) There are many films being exhibited which are likely to have a 
demoralising and injurious effect upon the p>ublic. 

(b) Yos, particularly the crinimaJly suggestive films. Some of the i‘o<ent 
dacoitiee! in Bombay sliow' tliat mucli liaa Uoen Joanii from such lihos. 

FilruK dcpi<'ling romantic .stories luid love affairs are liarmful to th#t 
youngc! )><‘ople. 

(f) The cineiiia lots been responsible for the improved and systeiuatic 

method.s now Ixung adopUMi in certain thefts and dacoities 

2.”>. Ye.s. Tfic <litTereii(!es in .sixdaJ customa and outUx>k between the \Ve»t 
fiiul the Bast \^(.>ul^l ucccssitatc spiM-ial conaideratiou in the ceasoiHliip ol 
films. There arc certain features uf Westora social lift; wlfiu'h to an Itidian 
mind nuvy tippturr immoral, indcHunit or offensive attlu^ugh from a Woaieru 

])ofVu ol vi*ov they rus* not at all so. 

27. (rt) Western films are greatly misunderstood by the unediH’ated Indian 

as evidenced from *tlieir behu^^our at the (duema theatres. Innocent acli<*ii 

sucli ns embracing or kissing are bissod and jeered at through their ignorance 
of W'c^tern so(‘iH] life and customs. 

20 Yc>. 

do. Y<‘s, (hi id hood iv tin* nurst imprcssioiuihie age and wduitovor undoair- 
ah!e incidents are s<'en during ini.s period of Ido must influence the formation 
ot ail uidividuars clianKlcr in hUer life. 

(dnldrcn uudia twelve should l>c prohibited from xisithig cinemas exc^spt 
lor ^])cciul ‘ i'hiltireu ’.s pe?'foriiuiuc«*s. ’ 
d(>, laj No. 

Xo >|a,xaal (luabhcations ean be laid down tor a penson icquirt'd to oxandne 
tile fiho-. Hut men j>f culture with aii artistic tasti^ v\r>uld be suitable for 
the {jurpose. 

{b} Y'c^. There should be no difheuUy in se<*uruig genilenien of suitable 
Ktandiiii: wlcr would devote sufficient time to the eXttrtUMati<.m <jf filmK for some 
renimu'ration . 
dO, Yer^ 

Tliere are man v jiostet's aiirl ad vert isements imw. a-day.- exlubited at enicnm 
thieatres. Some of the.se are objectionable considering their effect on ciuldien 
and the iiruerute class of people. 

Ora! Evidence of Mr. R. K. MHATRE, Assistant Director of Public 
Health, oji the 8th November 1927. 

Chairman : Ylr. Mahtre, how long have you held thia appointment of 
As.sisrant Director of Public Health? 

A. Since last June. 

Q. And before that? 

A. I am one of the permanent Aasistant Health Officers in the Bombay 
Muuicipality- 
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vc^iJ ti'tt veiled in tht: west? 

./I, i Imve. 

Fre (jne nil vV 

.). Once only, U>r my ^dncution. 

Q. iiow long ago uaw that? 

A. Thai '\as in 1913; I wab ilieie for two years. 

Q. That Wits iu England? 

A. Yes. ^ 

Q. And d«^ y<jvj go tdic cnierjia fre^jncntly ? 

A. Well, ] used t,(t wiicii I was in Eornbay, abc»nt oiscr- in t'A > inraiths. 

Do you think that t he cinenia is getting very [nipular v^ ith the people? 

A. it is, 

Q. And tlii-re is h growing de.inand? 

A. Vos. 

Q. Di) yon soy that the Indian film.'' are getting more ami tm>r<‘ popular r" 
A. \’ea, tbe> getting po]ndar. Hut ! have said thfo i) 2 i» so icit. 

•witli the. (^liicateil eiass of people hut with tfic ilhtevale. 

Q. \V h\ is tfmt Indian him.*' are not ]K»[mlar w ith I he ImliMns? 

A. I ejinnot mention any hut I think most ol them me \ pi>}u.ilar. ddie: 

nnodmvited and tlie iliileniU> ehiss of |ieo}>le generally attend the theatres 
wfuM'e tlie Imlian films are shown. Tliat is what 1 have oh>t>rvtai. • 

(?. ho you t're(pient these cinenuAs where these laVxujrinj e}as>-e> attend? 

A S(nne of them I ]iav«^ .sivn, • 

(,f. Is there any inijirovtunent noticeable ni flic Imlian prod ortii >nv v 
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t IAN -payer has to take any interest in ihi.N matter iu order n- improve it? 

A. I <.h> imt, tliiuk so. 

y. Are any of these iilms produced by the Imperial Film Company you 
referred to shown <ui the seretm here in Ihjmbay? 

A. They used to l>e some time ago. 1 do not know if rhey are shown 
now . When a new film is prodm-ed ii is sVkavij iirst in i»omba\. 

1 suyjpu.se you attend cinemiis in tfie Fort also^ 

A I used to. 

Q, And you tiuiik there is plenty i:>f scope her imp'.(*Aing the film industry 
in the direction of educational purjKvses and propagan<la jnup.ises, public 
' he tvl 1 h propflgaiid a ? 
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A. Ves, 

V. Aiui v<Hi art‘ verv luiu ii with public heHhb nropagniida* Arc 

you sutbcieinlv prv>videti wkii tilms Inr edncMiiiig the people in tliat 
iion V ^ 

A. We are liot at present. 

Q. Awl why is u you have not ;;.>t tlieni? 

..I. 'i'he IVililu' fleaith ] V'{uirtineiu iuive noi any hlins at present. 

Q. What prevents ytvu from l]a\ ing the made <a hroll^dlt out? 

.1. Svieli films ji’e not made at pivsei^t here in India luul those ih?U uc 

want havt‘ to he }>urehused troin lin^iaud. There are some {ilms no^^ pm- 

duv‘ed rt'latin<: to matei'nity and ehihi utdfare uTiieli are (niasjomillN shos\H 
in the baby week ee)ebratir>ns here. There is an iriereiisln^ demand for these. 

Q think rhe piil)li<' eare-s hn- them? 

-1. They do. 

Q. I>o _\-ou tliiiik the pui'lie win pa\ a fee < r will von sho\« them her'‘? 

-1. So far \re have been show iiirr thom fi-ee and attraetiin; some erow<ls 
but i d(‘ not see a?i^ ol»j,v'tiojt the pn!>he paying. Tliey would. 

Vou thiihK even it y<eo eluirge a iiominal tee tiu' puidie vr oulri ('Ure to 

utti'iid tiiese s;ho\\s? 
t. 'I’hey '>',011 hi. 

(J, Y‘M 1 t!un!; the (iovtunmeui ought to (iroduee sueh films for' put>li;' 
pt;<-pag;unla pui'po.se>. 

A. (h the t invei'iiment should hr‘!}> in prtKineing sueh films. 

Help wli-'in'i ^ 

1. Ihdp the prodoeei-s. (dve the neeessury mater ial. pKoide the neresse,! \ 
maO'ri'»! i\,>r pi'« idii<-ino stu-h tdno.. 

h'. ^ on mean to -.ay a trader i-: intej-e-ied in piodiieiiig pnblie heahh pro- 
paganda him-? 

.'j. Nro fie !- pof. * 

Q Atid 1 he.rt’p- ,:'e wf:at d" \oi.i meun h> siig^oest ing liiul the ( iover nrneut 
sh’iu'd help pc. pie t., do tfiat V 

.1. 1 fie proifuee! Will re'jun'f' some help irorn tfi'‘ < Govern mc-nt itet ji ut ion •> 
(or tt'.e jiJ'Ofi net >h .sueh ti!ru>. 

Q. V(Ui mean, n tliert* is a prodtie<*r who prtMlun's films ol general jnter(‘st, 
and lie s.>eK- «io\'einmeni as-.ist azu'e . he should he gueti it with flu’ ('ondifi*ai 
added that dit.uid ;ds.. mamitaetine [uihiie fietdth films. 'Mint is \oiir 

idea? 

A. Yes. 

ij .\nd tluu kist. a(>}»li<-s le, edueat i< >nal films? 

<J. \'ou tlimk u will !>e ot ejeat use to tlu- eountiw it sueh a tihng is s.uirtf-h? 
.1. I tliiiik so. -o lit? a.s rnv htepariinenl is efaicerned. 

Q. Ami do yo.n iise lanteni slides? 

.1. We d'. at present vee laagie laniern siide.>.. 

Q. I ha\e seen sojfie siadi films m tfie Fnldie Healtlj I h-part.ment in Madi'ii'. 
,1. I leave -een them. 

f?. r>o you think ha sueh suhieets a eentra) auvhf>ri1y is more suit aide fri 
ptYfdm e hinrs than individual ju-nvim-es. I? would he redujdie.at ing 'wovrk if 
» Ciu*h ]>rovinee were allowed to iriako its own iiiins with tlie ohje<t ot health 
|>ro‘pagMnda. 

.1. It would he more eonvenieni if there is a eeritraf authorit\ for intr:i- 
dueiug the t-iungs inu# the dilTerent, provinces. 

And whaf do yon think the contribution of the diffenmt poeanees 
fihouM be? 
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A. I carinot Bay. 

Q. It ivtis «uggeftted })y the Is^t witness ^,hat it U: ni'>re the function of 
the Looai Government, hein^ a iraiir^terred <ut)je#t. But if each Local Go- 
vernment were U> go it-8 own \^fiy, it 19 merely aii bi^rden to the 

tax-payer generally in reduplicating work. So tna: a eentrai u'ithoritv would 
l,>e more useful in dealing witVi su.rh a snfoe'.;t. 

A . Yen . 

Q. I sen in answer to <iuestion N<.. In you deplore •in- Lfi'.'t that actreasee 
are ru t availaV>l6. Hfrve you any '■.ugcestion to iiiat'e hovv *o> attraet ac^lresses? 

A. No, I ran not say. 

Q. You say that Hufhcient c^apital is available but if' d^>es not come forward 
owing to the lack of the artiatic matinct. But surely, if it is a paying con- 
cern, ^vhctlicr for artistic or any other purf»ose><. capital would be attracted 
1 w’linf to nadorntarui your a?>«wor. Will it be a paying pvf'jpfv^itioii ? 

,1. It v\il! la* a paying pr<>po>iition bur u bar i rueau r,. ;,ay i- that ■■‘epi- 
talisU iiave no liking for niu'h things. 

0. Hut what it rnntter to Uiem whether it artisti - or inartistic 

if it i"- a |)aying y)rr,tpo^^ition ? .\ny w ay I leave it theo-. 

Now' you have got u definite statement in 24 (b), which I would like 
to puiHiio. You make particular reference to the ('rirninally snggt?«tive films. 
Have you got ariydbing particular in mind. Wiiat sort, of films? 

A. VVhen I. road some reports of thefts and <b>c-.tties in sonu* paperp it. at 
once reminds me of certain films. I <’annor exa'‘iiy whi<'h fihns 

w*ere. Imt aur'h thix5gft as gagging after eommiifint: thetrs arro running ;iway 
•in motor cars. , 

Q. Surely those fO'e iiKue due b* motor' . ais rlctn fti tilms*.^ I flunk it 

Is Hu* advent of motor f*ars tlial o: partly r;-'>pon'.ihb' 1.,! rhe.y^* rliiii}.*--. 

.1. I thotight tluit the i<lea must .^une to -01 cinrioa Hltns, 

(,K I myself iiave been labr.uring under that :rm>?v-s..inn . Irr f«iO, wtiert 

I p\i!'*o!e ihal matter, I ant in svTnj)athy witli'vou. Ibn whid steps car] we 
taio* to {)revent. sncb. hie iw led:.ie sju'eading? H is !'*e»lly J-uuo. lerbfc of s\’f>:'ld 

coiulitions, both grvul and bad. And what ps .‘an r>e rakeu prevent the 

spread <A siudi knowledge? U it riL-bt to prrvt*nt- tbo spread of siu h ]> lu ’wleflge ? 
You muy ns well say that the discciverioK m-ade lyv '^<ieiue in v.krinu^ rnafters 
can bt' eriiiiinally used l''\ r'enain pe,.ple. (“an y..eu bianu* tlie cinema 

for it ? 

.1. 1 do not. blame, but to a certain extent the cinema fihns ao respon- 
sible for that. 

V. dust as 1 ^nppo^e student-s who learn cliernistrv ar*- supp.wel to make 
bon dw 

A. Yes. 

Q, Well, how are you *0 prevent those tliiuL'-? Is th^^ cir-eron particularly 
to bhime in that direction? 

.1. Y<ni (*annot pre'cnt it. 

I do not kiuov if vt.u are familiar witij the rule-, adopted by the 
renHCjrship Hoard in liornbay? 

, 1 am not. 

Q. Thev have got certain rules to prevent sm li class of films being sljown. 
Can you imf>rove on those ruletw tliat is what I \\ ant to know. If yor, do 
n )t know the rules ,1 shah, not pursue the uuesti(>n. Qup-(U )n No. 27 fa ) — 
You sav that so far as the city of B('-nibay i> Cf>ncerned. tlie uneducated 
classes hardtv see western tilms? 

A. Some of them d<.u 

Q. AYni go to the extent of not showing embracing or kissing? 

A T mean these actions are misunderst^Kxi by them. 
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Q. What are you to do in that oast?*' Would you proliibit ^;uof\ 
l>eing shown on tho screen? Would you prohibit u drama hcin^ shown in 
thiat. way? For instance, the western companies, the Italian Opera (\>nipany, 
and some other western gompalaies perform. Would you present them fium 
performing? 

i. No. I would not. 

Q, Supposing 3 ’ou are correct in your impression that even embrarini* and 
kissing are nnsunderstrvjd — may 1 your written sfaiomont? “ Western 

^Ims are greatly nusundorst(x>d b 3 ’ the uneducated Indians Sv- cvidenctxi from 
their behaviour at the cinema .llveatrea. Innocent actirms smdi as end>nicing 

or kissing are hissed and jeered at Have you seen instancies where they 

jeered at it? 

A. Yes. Ver^^ often we have seen it in the cinemas. 

Q. Where western films are shown? 

-b Yes. There is nothing bad in the film, l:ut the people see do not 

underst^iTKl it and that is why they ti'y to jeer at it, 

Q, What is the nuncvly for that state of thing, 

1. Just to educate the people. The remedy is lo niise the edvi>*)it ioria^ 
rdaiulard. 

Q. Not to stifle knowledge, but t-o eduenfe people? Tliat is the remedy ? 

1. Yes. 

, Q. Witboiit such things no man will go to the cinema? (Laughter) 

.1. I (juite understand that. 

Q. 1 suppose «yoii are for a special childreirs day? 

A Yes. 

Q. Children under wlnit ?»i.'e? 

1. Liider 12. 

Yf)»i would advoeab- a^special pr(»^n-amme h^r cliildren’s day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. \\v have just iuiard i’roiu Mr. Steiisoii ih.st lu* has linl fotijid any 
objec-th nuibh' posters. l.>ut you refer to some ohjcei ii .nal)]*', ])ost.ers. Have, you 
sccui anyfliing like tliat P 

’ . I sav«' uM(. -(Uiic inoiiths ac'U \V)ien I trvi sios the pi>st*u' 1 xa ms sSruct- 
Uiat it was not, puit-e a decent pf>stcr (o be p]a< ed in frefjt af a ( ineme 
theatre. I ruinnot tell you wliich one it \\ Jis jeos 

Q. 'rhereJore \ ou \v(»u)<I aiivneate that there should l)e a censorship of 
posters as wcdl P 

/{ . "iY-s . 

Q. Ji7.st iks rtierc is censorship <>i’ films? 

A, V<‘s. 

Q. 1 Hujipose most of itjose posters are. imported ones? 

.1. Some of them are painted here for the Indian hlms. 

C- T>id you find Indian posters tJ>jeclionable? 

A . Yes. f refc-irred to one of the Indian posters. 

And what about tlu? foreign pijftters? 

A. Some of them are bp^l. 

Q. You would advocate censorship of them ui*<o? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of Ixnb the hK-ally produe^ed postera and foreign pot^lers? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Oreen: Mfty I ii«k what areas are comprifw^d in your present charge. 
'They are not merely Bombay at preaent? 
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.4. I liavo i!oi f\\e diistricUi in in\ rhar^'e. Tfu-v are Ea.st and We^t 
Khaiide>.b, District} ThaJia, Colaba and Douihay sahurt>s. 

Q. you seen any cinema exhibited *in districts? 

A. No. Recently 1 easv fme in Nasik, and that., Ukk in connection A^ith 
toy I Avent to shov,- the pe<t]>le r>ne film on leprosy, and to attraH 

the audiencO} boiore the leprosy him was shoAvrij the Municipality showed some 
comic him. 

V, That Avfts an Indian filrn? 

A. Tliat was a foreign film. 

Q. That fvinnscd the audieiu-e? 

A, Jiist, to attract the pts>}>le. Defore the }e|;rosy him was shown that 
ccitnic him was exhibited. 

Whnt yon have told us ims chieliy or fijnio-.t entirely tc* do wdlh Bombay 

<ity ? 

/I. Yes. 

Q. You are nanfrMlIy keen on liaviTij.; pr* .}tayanda filiiis for voin own depart- 
ntent? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do y<ai tliink it wf>uld l>e practicable in anv way to compel 'inenui 

owners to exhibit such fihns in their ordinary prograinnie or do you think 

it will he necessary to havt? them separa((*ly? ^ 

.1. Tlieii' Would Ih.' a separate agency tor showiiig these tilms, 1 do n )t> 

• think tin* cinema owners or theatre mviiers will cate to slun^ tiiest* hiins. 

Q. d'he (’hainruin has fisked y<ni severuJ (pie-vtioiis rs-garding t'cnsorslcp in 
connect)**!! vvith y<»ui' reply to <picsti.>n No, 'J.\. 1 d(> not want to pn.-^s y(>ii 

atjy further except that we are very auxioio-s to gta (hdinite statenituit^s regard- 
ing definite hiirjs that art' ol.ject itaiable. ('an yon give us any definite lihn, 
(.)!• name ajiy him? t 

,1. 1 am sorry 1 cannot, l)ecanse 1 eanno't js-incmber nJiy now, 

0 W'as Ihci-e any filtn l>ad enough that you l.dt movi'd to conpdain tr.- tlie 
polic*' o!- the distri*'! magi'^trate or the P»oard >A ('t'Dson-;? 

.1. Nr>, d’herc is a nuxturc of hlrns and I i-annot t'Xadly tell von wiii^h 
one was bad. 

Q. M:iy 1 take it more as a genci'nl imjO'csvifajt rjither than that 'letinito 

hltns ofTended you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. h'ilrns dcjd<*ting roinaiitic strn'ie- a.n-i bwe riffjdrs in your opinioo are 
harmful to the younger pco|>le. Y'Uingtw ptM.jdc <'1 all nauonalitie- or In liaiis 
only ? 

. 1 . All nationalities 1 shotdd think. 

(,>. It lias heen represented tliar to tlie Indian mind any form, of courtship 
or Wooing is a matter of very douhtful }>ropriety. 

A, Yes. 

Q, Is tliat a comu't tsfatemeni? The (’hairman ha.s asked you abnnt kiss- 
iiip. If courtship itself is regarded a.s not a |ut>])cr subject, kissing 1 quite 
agree will he even more so. ].>o you think that Indians who on the hlm.s 
sec rcpresetitations (d western methods of courtship consider it immoral or 
indecent? 

A. Particularly the un€*ducated classes. 

Q. T-ven in Bombay city? 

A . ^'es . 

Q. You personally do not object to it, but <'nly the uneducated? 

.1. Ye«. 
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Q. Yen are not satisHed the t>re^>ea^ sy^toin of eensorinj^ Hiins aV 

liornhay and TaiiMitta hv^uhicA tlie tihns arc* ordinarily insi>erted in tiie 
hr'^t place by Inspevdors? 

/!. i:»y one InsptM’lor. 

Q. Y'ou are Tiot satisfied with it? 

A. No. 

Q, Yon tlo VM't extu'tly <«\ hy you are not satisfied. Could you ( Xpond 
it a little further? • 

.1. Instead of ieavju^ it to one man it would l>e better m have it d aie 
by more thaii one. 

Q, I t is noi s.> niiaeh fi question of ibe ins}>eetor's tjualitirat ions ? At'tuall v 
the pj’estMi! In^peetiu' is a man of hij:!! ediieationai qualifieiitioiis wh.* has 
also travelUal al>ro.ul. The Seejetarv \vlu> also examines filiiis hsi.s, I think, 
no le.ss than tluee de,i,u‘ees includui;^" Idiudish de/.tr<‘<*^' de' not. tueiui I t 

tied {)arrieniai odireis in Tuanhav .are not u|» t<> their joi>? 

A. 1 tin noi mean to say that. 

Q. You \wiut nii».ve llum one umn to see eeerv f'diu? 

. I . ^ es. 

Q. d’liat luiuys ns 1o A{\ {h). \'.',u eonsider that all films shoidd be examined 

aetualK b\ neUtvhers of the li-*ar.l? 

• . ,1 , ^ es. 

The diiVi<‘uliv about that has alsvaws i.*een one of expiUise. 'ria; b’iliu 

Hoard- liave ’o jmy their \\a\ fees e(4ha-tei! fi-oiu the indusii'\ and 

Houihay iaas ju^'t jeceiitlN ht >-ome solvent, and I believe ('aieutta has also. 

Ihit u the\ are to do i!iu*h more inspection, it meims consicbMuitlc 

ifieoas-* of h**>. ft two members iune eot t<i see everv film. y<ai bjo** cot 
tn j.a^ them I'.-r doin^ so. I take it? 

i Yes. 

Q. 1 h> yoii rousidei that the p’esenl Uoaol of can Hud time to iuspfsu? 

!. 'ITiey can find time I think. 

Are \ou of the total lenyth of films examined monthl\ ? 

A . I (!/• UoJ i. now . 

Q. I cannot say d^Hnitelv, but I think it is a tnatlcr of .at hnisl 1(> hoiU- 
v^urlc W(S'k iUid f should say more, ac-tual!\ seeiijc Ce. hlurs. Apart fioin 
tluir the examin/'V has to write hi- rej>o.rts. W'oidtl stS! cf«usuicr it m^ce.ssar > 
t'> iticreasc th** mnnher f>j ( eusors? 

. 1 . 'I'hat ;• hat 1 think. 

C- yon think \‘>u w ill ^jet yentlemen '.v ho \’.(ad<l devs.-t^* Kudiciem huiie 

f)y snfticieiit turne I do not tnean h> the cinema once (»■ t'-’ice a week, 

1 merin >vlto would be prepared lo yo t^ver\ dav and work for at least I oi' 
f> ho\;rs? 

.1. i’ivtuy (ia\ ? 

C. Yr>s. 1 ask you ibis r{nesUt)n for this leason that undc)- the Ih-ilish 
system thev have stipendiary ceii-.ors. d')u*\ work from ]() <>’cJock <o A c/rdock 
every day. fivo* days a week. Two censors see every film and it takes 4 
censors altoyei h^r U) do the work, I’hcy evarnirje .1 or A mifhori feet a 
year a censor, and they ye> pairl fe('s for that. !)('» vou think W'e oet 

geritiemen to \vork exce|)t for a full remuneration to do such work in lk,ml)av? 

d. It will all dejuuid. If they are paid adcH|Uately y<;u will get men. 

<,b What r)ay would be inbajuaie? 

A. f have not studied it from a fimnK'ial point of view. 

Q. 1 do not want U> press ^/^u on tliat point. Thank you. 

Co/. CrUM'/oiof; Tn your answer to quesfion 5 (h) you say that most of 
tlfc Indian films so far ]>ivs]uceil have not hecnrrie [jupuJar uirli the ‘‘ducuied 
clas-sos of p(Svd taste. One of our witne.-ses the (dber dav sai<l that a filni 
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c filled “ Htu'vlfiee ” which had jubt been running in Ik^mbay had attracted tha 
ediK’-aietl rJiisses for the first time. Bid you aee tb^ film? 

A. I have not seen it.* 1 have read the advertisement. That is one 
depicting a fiU>ry written by Sir Kabindranfith Tagore. That has been 'adver- 
tised, but 1 have not Been it to say whether it was a success or not. 

Q, From tiie educated tdasses point of view^? 

d. Yes. • 

Q. Your answer to question No. 15 me to understand that you think 

the position is sat isffw'tory (reads). In your verba] answer just now’ you said 
tite pcsitifin is not sat..isftu't/>ry for various rejis<.)ns. 

A. In answ'or 15 I say we luid tlie required men, material and scenery. 

Q. Tlie impression 1 got from your answer to (|i]cstion No. 15 was timt 
you were quiU^ satisfied so far as the indigonovis industry was concerned, that 
evic»y thing wtis all right. 

,1. IV^r the future pnxbiction of films tlie material is availahic here. 

Q. With tlie proviso that it has got to be trained? 

.1 Yes. 

Q. You also Bay that bo far as j>hotogTaphy is concerned the films here 
conjparw favourably with western films? 

A. Some of them. • 

Q. In your verbal answer just now T thought you said that llitB photof^i’aphy 
very bod? • 

A, Some are gocxl, aonie are bad. 

Q, You c.anriot give Bpecific instances of daooities? 

A. No, 1 cannot. That is rny jniprcKsion. 

Q. Now l(X)k (d your answer b:) question No, 2.5. You say, “ The differ- 
ences in sexual cuaUuna and outhx)k betw^een the West and the would 

necoshitate Hpeclal consideration in the censorsiup of films. There arc certain 
features of Weabvrn fiocial life which to an Indian ndnd may appear immoral, 
indecent or offensivo Bo you mean they do appear immoral? 

A. Hut the action itself is not immoral. 

So far as the Indian mind is concerned, they do appear immoral — 
there is no doubt from their point of view? 

A. To tiio illiieriito and uneducated clafises. 

Q, You tViink they definitely do appear immoral to them? 

A. They do, 

Q. Would you give me your own irnpreasion of the effect of W'estem films? 
Wliat do you think of them yourself — western filine generally shown in India? 
What do you tliink about, them? 

.1. Some of them are ba<i I suppose. 

(,>. Bo you think they are truly representative of western life? 

A. They are not. 

Q, You have been to England? 

/4. Y"es. 

Q. You w'ould agree they are not representative. Wliat do vou say is 
VI Tong witli the western films yourself? 

A. Some of the women shown on the screen are not sufficiently dressed. 
From that point of view* I think they are imiriDraJ, 

Q. Do you suggest that censorship might be strict on that point? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do you approve of the^se cabaret scenes and scenes of life in the tinder 
world of Paris and fhef of tiling being shown? 
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A. No. 

Q. Those might be censored ^Iso? 

1. Yep. 

Mr. Neogy: With regard tc'. the poiiu <:hefc tlie Iiidiiin tUirn have uot 

far been verv popular with tlie rultnred Indian andienoes, may 1 take the 
position to be tins, that so far as the taste of tfie cinema going public is con- 
cemed, it hag been largely determined by the foreign films and the Indirin 
producer has merely been cat<‘ring or haa he^n trying to cater tor that taste 
and he is not making any fipeci*al effort t-o atrtict cultured audience which has 
so far kept away from the cinema — T mean cultured Indian audiem^e. Is 
that the position? 

/I. Yoig* it is so. 

Q. You mention two factors that aland in the way of g<^i Indian t'dins 
being pnxluced, deficiency in actors and ar'treaaes and the defective c-haraoter 
of photography in (ortaiii cases. Are yon satisliod with the selection rff sub- 
je(‘f.s? Didn't tliO fiubjec'ts .sometimes strike you to be rather tcK> crude to 
af^petil to a cultiuTHl audience? 

d. ] think llie sul>jet'ts are properly selected- Some subjects are from the. 
Hinrhi mythology. 

Q, So far as mythology is concerned, it is quite all right, 

,1. Yes. 

, Q. Hut so far ns ^Miveniure stories are concerned, or social Rtorieg udiich 
arc v iitten fr-r rise express jcjrpose of being shown on the s^Tceri, are y(4i 
quite satisfied with the seloction of subjects? 

A. 1 hsv(* not ^een man'.,» such films. 

(?. li”ou i criiplaiti that tic r, arc* no professional actressefl in India. What 
do you mean by this? Wc liave in Bengal a i.criain claaa c.f women who go 
on tl^e Rtagc and tliey are considored to lie ^ery sucf^eRsful actresses. 

A. I'hon 1 ougid to chan^jt' icy staterncju and say so far as the Botubay 
Prt>aidency is coiu^emed. T do not know' about Bengal. 

Q. 1 may tell you that they are not drawn from ’■espectjtble classes, Imt 
all tlie same they are considered to be very successful. 

■b ] do n(i[ know about it. 

Q. You said that certain films do not n-pn^sent wasU'm life trul^-. Are 
you satisfied that Indian produced films represent. Indian life quite ^'.orrectly? 

.}. Have 1 said so anrwltere? 

0. You said that there are certain films vbhero western lift’ is not oorrecUy 
rep>rebe.uted. Are you (putc satisfied that the Indian films trr)!rt that point 
of vit'W are alwa\>; iri?^ to itfi-V 

A, They are uoi. 1 have said aontewhere that some of the films are. s'ni|rl\ 
copies of foreign films clnwcn in Indian garl?. 

Q. (’an Ibt-re be something inherent in the film indtislrv itself whicli is vo*^- 
pco-siblc for '•ertain cxijugqjt' rates] rcprcsent.arionB 'd certain a.s})C‘‘ts of life, or is it. 
.special only vitli regard to west^irn films? 

A. AH films Imve to exaggerate in order tcj attract. 

Q. Tf you were to make the cennorship strict, you w’ould make it uniff>rmlv 

fitrict in regard both to wefitorn and Indian films so far as that point of view 
IP co^tcerned? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You say, “ Innocent actions such m embracing or kissing ar** hissed aiid 
jeered at through their ignorance of western social life and customs.” Onn 
you from the fact that certain scenes are jeered at, dcxiuce that the illit^wfbc 
people who do that necessarily mean any coT'ternpt for that sori; of life, or 
merely that that is their own way of exproi^aing their appreciafion or enjoy- 
ment? 
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A. It i"; jiot I think, hut th#^v **fOi-kler .^ornetliini: tinruoral in 

that. * 

V- ^^ith n-Mani to the «jiie^tifin oi <'eri-ior^}iTp. af; to wiu/ther men \\-ith 
KiiflK'ie/if tiirie jukI eNpef i<jiu*e will avaiiahie for <loin^ the ork on a remvi- 
ii» ration, may I aak yon wliether there Avmltl i»e availahle men ot solheient 
^tantiin;, and experienef^ who woiilrl be pr;-|>are(l to from day to da^y aay, 
i ;j hou>*i^ ft day, on all working' days of tiie u w-k- say in sr;he-onmiittee-» uf 
two euc'h? (-an yon say iftat there \\r>i}kl he four Hinh rjun avadahle in 
t>ond)ay who would he jirepured to examine Ihc'^e films for Jl htun"" a lay for 
II n!f>derai.e. fee, juKt as. tlie direiUor.-^ of a (•oi()[>anv ina', lf*r atf^endiiii^ 

foinjiany meetings*? 

/I, May I know what the moderate fee \\()uid he? 

Q. Mr, OrtMui could not ^ivv you the exa<t amount of woi'k that, was 
to hv done, hut I iirt\'e t)ie l.k>iiihft> tituires for von. 1 find that 12. (KK) 

l-‘et JK Uib average lenirlh of films that is exainiued per dav in I’runhuv. anti 
judfjtHf: foiiti the iaet tfiat ’I .(MM) feet \vill f'<’ examined in oiir liuit? I i i-iKe it 
liiai it would iuvoU'e three hours’ work, ■tnd if we divide this ’a ork oetwoen 
two groups sutiiio siTnult,.am‘r>nsly or at difterent limes- then aiw wni prepared 
to HU|ipor1 rnv contention that a !^od^ four divifliny itself niTo' (wo groups 

and aorkin^t tor 1^ o?- 2 hours n day at tlie utmost, rould hi' found in 
itomlmy of sndirient standiiio to undertake tlu' work on a riuimnerat ion e-f 'Wivy 
Ks. 2i) per eininj 4 p<*r <lay? 

.1. I think so. 

M i\ (ir^-rn: Aeeordiny t<i the ijoestioii rd Mr. N<‘oo\ vou a.*vsnme \on are, 

• iJjoin;; tf» have fonr wenthunen sitting evt.uw Ja\, eia-ii rfravs ing IN. 2(t to 

censor films. Ho yui think they v\onM woij, indefiuitel;. in the hot Nusiiln r, 
in ()<doher, and not go to Mahahlesinvar or fhiona r I am not talking in 
a joking spirit. 1 am seriously puttiug it to \on. 

.1. I think if tfiey gid Ifs. 20 for 1 or iioiiis. tlmy will work. 

Q. ('onwider that we want these gentlemen* to he of high social .dandiiig 
and possess a high standard of edueat i(*ii , and if possihU*. wtili exjietir'jue 

both of hidia and foreign eountries. Would not such genlk'Hicii prefer a.< a 
oene'oil I'ule . if 1 may say so. 1<> heeoiuc lueinlieis «.-f' the M unieipajit ies. d the 
Lt’gislat i ve (’ouneil. or even of th(' Ijegisiatiw .Xssemids ? ft i-, l^U'-ured gentle- 
men we w ant— g'eniiei.mui (d' leisure and editeation — and you still think y(ai 
will get them? 

.1. I think .so. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. A. E. TYLOEN-PATTENSON, Chief Publicity 
Officer, Railway Board, on Tuesday, the 8th Norentber 1927. 

Chiurijunt : I suppose you have seen our rpu stiunnaire, Mr. Tyiden- 
Patteuson ? 

,1. I have just run tiirough the tjne<tiontta ire yes, hut it did not seem 
to nit' to he partieiilarly ;»|)posiie lo the work 1 am einployeil on though 
I thought it po.ssiUle I could give you au'-wers to any ijuestions that would 
Im material. 

kh Of course you are more helpful on the 'production side. I take it 
you are yourself uiteresU'tl in one branch of it. Do you find the condi* 
tions in the (*ouiitry quite suitalde for him pnxluction? 

.1. Aethaily bh far a« film production ns eoneermv^l, wc ilo not ourselves 
do the deveh>j)iug or the printing uf tiinis; that is done tor us by an 
outside Hgeiuy. lint we Uie scenarios of films atid we jihotograph 

theiu ourselvt^ and then hand over the negative to a tinn m Hombay, 
We etnpio/ <vne of the Dubau firms in Itomhay and they do the developing 
ami the jirinting for us. Then we take the him over again and frora 
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that stage \vt‘ (Jo the oiliting ami the titling and finally produce ilu' 
finished article, 

V- Do you get l>a<*k tho^iogative from 

A. As a rule we let it stand with them dependfng on our requiremeuts. 
Of some films we only require *2 copies but of tithers wo may need 20 eopiiw 
and we leave ihe negative aitli them unril we Imve seciii<Ml the rtM^uisile 
mini her of copies . 

Q. And rd (‘on!''«e yon get tli^* <‘ 0 -oj ♦oration of the Agraniltural ih'pnrt- 
inent ? 

A. ’^es. ot several Deparirnen (.n id (Mivennncnt . the Agrieultural and 
the Public Healtli Depnrtmejits and Irrigation includcHh We have also 
prejiared a film on Ilurnl Uplift ifie id'ei heing to eihn ate tin* 

illittnate villager in sanitation and in the improvement of his housing atid 
general hetterment ol his conditions of living. 

Q. lias bet'll proilnc<‘'fi after p(ihli<*a t n)n cf your inciiioiaiitluin r* 

.1. Yes. U i> of a little later date. As- a mat<u' of fact this film has 
iKit Iteen sdiow n yet (o anyone, \\*e hav«‘ it here and we sliall he prepartni 
let yon see it. if you so <lesire, 

(,>. W'e shall be vtry glad lo see it, 

d. i)f course It only a first attempt. It is obvious that it can ho 

developed am! made of consideralih' vrdue. 

t/. Of rourse your mam {oirpost' i-, to connect all your film.s as far as 

you van with raiK^iy devidopmenl . 

A. Tliat is tlic motive un^derlying our effiU'ts. 

Ami in carrviiig out il.c main obiint you also rondiiue instruction 
with ainuseiiicui , in order to attract the p*‘ople. 

.1. ddiat IS so 

fib I .sup|>ose it is possible *\vc heard it yestru'dav from a prothicer that 
you can take as many r*opic> as you want of a negativ<'P, 

,1. I do not know wliat the coircct answer is t> that qmsstion, Imt 
liat'c had as maii.\ as 2(f or 'M) rop/es ami I see no f'eason wliy we t'ouhl 

not, it necessary, ami as in the case of ordinary ))l»ot<>graphic lilms, take prints 
ijidetinitely . 

Om* oi the / omlitions yon inalo- a itli the* fit tn that devfOops your 
negative is that they shall not makt' use ot the fiim?^ 

A. Tiiev have iif> rights ami we art.' quite salislHsl tlo-re i.- lU) intringio 

jiient in this dinttion. 

(b Take the Agricultural Department. Do they do any work with 
the hedj) of your films'-' 

A. Th.e Punjab Agneulturul Department luis had copies of films for 

circulation in its ' trav'elling f inerna lorries y — 1 tldnk tliev are cftllfM.1 — and 
the (Vuitrai Provinces (*overnnient have bad tlio use of tliem for occa- 
sional exhibitions. 'Fhey are frequently asked lor too in founection wdtit 
agri<aiUurai fairs. We sliow'ed tliern for r eonsecutive week at Poona in 
<‘onner-t]on with the big agricuftunil fair which was o[>enf*<l tliere last yt‘ar. 
<,b 1 snjipose you take advantage also of festivals?' 

A. Yo^ we usuall\ select ’the picture according to the rircum.stam-e.s ami 
if there is a inrla or important i>ilgriniage or anything <d that kind ne 

usually show pilgrimajge and travel films, 

(J. f suppose it is very popular wdth the people?^ 

, 1 . Very popular indeed. 

I notice in some places you get crowds of S.dfXi or so. 

.1. That is the luaximuin but ihe tendemy at a given station is a 

greater inereas-c? in the attendaiue every time w’e display filnrs there. 
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Q, I you are trying to utilise some of these hirc?d films in order 

to make the shows attractive. 1 suppose that is your object- -wme oi 
thoK<^ hir<yJ picturcis of a lighter type? • 

A. ^os, we hire them from Madan'.s ami from Pathe. aiui 1 personally 
examine every film that is sent out to ace that it is suitable for display 
among the type of audiences we have to deal with. 

Q. I natioc on page 6 of your pamphlet that, as you find Indian film 
production undeveloped you are not able to show Indian films along witli 
this to make the shows attractive? . 

/I. We have tyf.) far, I think, shown only one Indian film and the genera! 
opinion, Iwtli Indian and European, was that it was not a good production. 

(j. iliit w^e have heard it stated here, by Mr. Btenson and others, that, 
the Indian-produced pictures are very popular in the cities. In fact there 
are sc^veral cinemas hc^rc which run only Indian pitrtiires and they attract 
Indian crowds. 8n I was womlering whether you are m>t making a mistake 
in excluding them from your shows. 

A. We do not exclude them. The point is wo have found the others 
more popular. Actually we liave got, 1 think, five- i don't think 1 could 
tfill yoti the nanms at the inotucTii hut we liave five films on order which 
are considertHl hy Madun A Co.. u> V»e among the best Indian prinluc- 

tiofis and although they hare h<*4ui on order now for finite six months, we ha\'e % 
not been able to secure a copy yet, Krishna Kanta's Will ’’ was one and 
Jaiadev ” another. It is our definite intention to show the best Indian fibns. 

y. There was a complaint -w^ell, I won't call it a crunplaint h’ut the 
V'isual Instruction Officer who was here heff>re us this morning rather tdlt 
that you do not help the hklucation I)e)>artinent fd' the Bf)n)l)ay (lovoni- 
ment as much as you might. 

A. So far as 1 nrn aw’are we have never been appn^ached hy the Edu(«- 
tion Department. We have a very groat deal f)f work to get tiirough 

and more or less a programme was laid doi n on whicli we should develop 
our priHluction, The first iliuus in that programme were production ot 
the primary luoducts and wo have actually gone through these, as you ciiu 

see from the list in a very short time. We liave a very gri'at amount 

of other work : <dm'nva film firodm tion is only one branch. And this has 
all been done in two years. Thc^re is no doubt we shall develop, and, as 
you see, wt^ have just produced n film on rural uplift which is additional to 
the primary prodiu't .subjects. We are (piite willing to c<)-o])erate wivh 
all Government Departments and anyone expressing a wdah for help will 
receive assistance. We give assistance to anybody wdio ii.sks for it. 

y. It would l>o difficidt rjo doubt hut still at the same time I see in one 

of the paragraphs of your memorandum you also refer to the U)an and sale 

of ftiuks proiluced hy you. Page 9. f)f course you make an exi^efuiun 1 
am sure iit the erase of the E<!ucation Department ? 

A. Well, you boo the point. We have four State Railways to cover 

l.htKM) miles of line. We have to [krepare [ms-sihlv 3 or 4 copies of the 

film and each copy probably costs us, depending on the length, say Re. 2.000 
or Rs, 3,(XKh Now w^e keep tliose films fully ocoupitxl ; and if someone ask.s 
ns for a copy it, either means w'e have* t-o take it off our railway cars, which 
would then lie idle, nr make atlditional copies. It is a question whether 

we should Iw right in siieuding Ra. 3,000 ffom the Railw^ay budget in 

order to hand it over to the educational budget. 

y. Unless incidentally it bears on the railways. 

A. But that ift the meaning of the particular remark to which you 

refer. As a matter of fact on numberless cKXJasions we have loaned our 

films to vai’iouB l^epartments of Government. 

y. Wliat I wu‘shed to place l>eiore yon was the Co-operative Department, 
the .Education Department and the Agricultural Department — these three 
departments I thought might claim some concession from you because they 
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m-e all working for public education. And alsw) the Public Health Depart^ 
ment. • 

Au We actually considered we were giving a ver^ great concession when 
we fixed our rate for supplying tlu^? films at 8 nunas hocause that is our 
cost price exclusive of overhead charges, 

Q. I suppose) you would have no objection to let them pay for the copies. 

.4, Not at all, that is what I am hoping to onoourago. 

Q. If these departments ’want cc>pie8 you have iu> objection P 

A. We will make copies immediately and supply them within 4 or & 
days of receiving the order. 

Q. 'rhen do you think that if a ('ciitral agency were established for 
producing (ducational films, public lioalth films and {igricultural propaganda 
films by the Central (government, do you think it w’o\ifd l>e right for us 
to advise^ the (iovoninient that it may look to your agency for that purpost^ — 

I mean to convert yv)ur agemy into the i entral agency as yon are already 
in the field F 

A. 1 think that is a ipmstion 1 should have to refer to the Board. F 

should not like to say anything ^lOW^ 

Q. I w'ould like to know from you whether there are any practical 

* difiiculUes in that connection. 

Von will realise that wo have not yet had a very great amount of 
cxi>orience and probably some further time would have to elap8t> before 
we should in a position to actnallv take cm work of the nature and 
scope that you pro [to sc. ^ 

Q. What 1 was thinking was more as a sort of feeler. Not that 1 have 
an\ detinne no'Us on the sulneel. Now tluit you are before us wc^ should 
have he!’C‘fit at yoiii' vi<‘ws in ilu* matter. ff a centniJ agency wtrt’a 

establislied, a.s it has been suggested by some persons, to produce public 
bcalth, cdmational film.s, etc..*foi mass «‘ducatl<m-- you also deal in that 

of course', and instead of rednplic'ating agoniics lor tliat purpose, for 

instance you (b*a.! with agricultural films largely, so that it would hc^ 
re-duplical ing tlie work of the <smtral authorities if we have two difforcMit 
authorities while one agency would be an advantage. 

. As my per.sonal ojunion I slnmld .say it would ho de.sirahle to utilise 
what already ♦■xists and to ertlargo its M-<»po and that this wouhl he 
entirely practicable. 

Heoausf' {<a>vcral do|)ai iineuts will give you the inx^eSHary teehnical 

advice. 

A. It is (piitc easy fur the man w Im lias learnt scenario work to assimi- 
late the particMilar |dm.ses of an activity which if is necessary to bring 
out on the films. 

Q. Now 1 see from page 8 of your pamphlet that the ryot is only 
interested in pictures portraying his pre.sideiicy and its people. 

A. That relates to actual films of agricultural or Iwal interest. 

Q. Do yon think it is the right view' to takcF 

A. I have had that view expressed to me by officials from severa) 
different parte of India and particniarly by the Deputy Ccjnmissioner, 
Gurgaon, and it has also l>eeii our own experience in showing films. If, for 
in8tanc:6, wo take the cotton film of the (-entral Provinces and show it in 
the Punjab there is very much le«.s interest displayed in that picture there, 
than in the place and the neighbourb<K>d where it wfis made. 

Q. I am putting my question from the point of view of spreading other 
ideas in connection with these variouft industries, sugar C43in e-growing or 
improve<i agricultural methcKls or modern machinery, and it is rather dis 
appointing to know that you cannot do those things. 

A. At the same time 1 do not think it prevents one showing improve- 
mentfi or improved methcxls of working. You (‘an teacdi (juite a lot in 
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that ivay. Supposing you have a special type oi plougli which you 

increased productivity. The ncttial displacing of that inachiao iu eonjuiic- 
f ieri V ith local conditions en the pu tiire vvii! liave considerahle educative 
value. .1 refreat that f liave had it fonfirined frfiin two or tlin>e different 
sourceH, and it is our expiudence tiait if we show in the I'nited Proviiu^es 
a |>ir‘tnre deputing soinelhing about the south of India it (hies not attract 
thv‘ same amount of interest hk a suhiect photograi>!ied locally. 

Q, J got iiitiriKition by last mail to sav that they are sending me some 
literature from Australia. 

..1, ! liave us a matter oi ht( t. in my po.ssession. a number of agriciib 
fural films prf'pared by ll»c Agricult oral J>ej>artment in C'anada but they arr* 
not us good as our own. There is one film itowcvcr which has t>een very 
w<*IJ re<‘iuve<l. 

(f). I do not know it you irtMpient (incmas, hut if \'ou wish to say any- 
thing generally about the effeci oi the cinema.s, we shall be glad to 
have your vicw-s? 

A I go to cinemas olten, and ! believe that the cinema has an iiumense 
power tor e<l\ication. It is Iround t(> develop and 1 fuue ran be no question 
on tliis point 

V' i’here arc one or two ccuuphmits on which I should hkc to liavc 
your oj^inion, and that is aliout the western life being rlepicted liere in a 
way tiiat lov^cr.s vve'>terners in tbe estimation oi the ordinai'v uncultured 
I ndia n P 

d. 1 think that doe.s apply to ciu’tain types it tdms tliat come out to 
this (‘ountiy. 

Have vou ;iny suggrtstious ?o makr- in that ibiastion"' 

/I. It ('iin only be contrnlieti by [>rop(‘r censorship. 

y. Of cours«e if it i.s a case of mtual indei^-my. fen- U'ship will comc: 
in. Hut we liave ddfiU'trit. ideas a- to ki.s.’^ing ami cnibraciug, You can- 
not stop ul! that unhss you stop the Kura>pean coming mu to this country. 
How i-aii you havu' an jittraclive jneture witliout dejuctiiig wesreni scone.s.^ 

A. J think It IS rather difheult to deal with tbe .subject generally and 
a.s a whole, but il has occurred to me on juon^ than one occasion tlial 
certain .scene.s which art' stnf out to this country are not ready suited 
to th(‘ Indian pul)lic . 

y. Although tliey are suitt'd to tin* iMiropean pniilicr' Hecause I have 
.seen that statenimd definitely imulc in one or two (snnmu meat ions made to 
the (Joverninent. of Imlia that although such films are qiiiu* suited lu 
Kuropcan audiences th(*y are not suited to the Indian uudiomes. Thi'y 
want a genera! ilnnst* saying that sm'h films are nnsuitaV>le to tlie east 
although they are suitahh* for tin' we.st riiat is the latest recommendation. 
Do you think sucii a thing is poN^lhle^ 

.1. 1 tliiuk a degree of ccnsorshi]> is ptvssihie. 

k>. In (uitting forward tliat view. J suppo.se you would advocate each 
film heing <‘eiisor«Hi by a mixed Hoard i»f Censors:' 

.1. Y<*s, that would he n hotter method of st*ciinng the result iirstead 
ot leaving it to one individnai or oomrnuiiity. 

Then you would adtHfCate a (Vntral Hoard to pass these films ? 

A. Yes. there should be a Hoard of Censors and a central organization 
is ile.sirahle. 1 am also of the opinion that such a centra! organization 
should ,be in » port town. 

(jt. You think that the complaint about the overdoing of the exhibi- 
tion of the western i^r ♦•astern life in a peculiar wav should he left to 
isiuisorfiihip by the central orgauizatiou ratlier than by any general ruler 

A. \ think it is the most desiirable way of dealing with it. 

Q, There i» another statemenT made alw>m what are called the criminally 
singgeistive filnis, I mean films suggestinc: inethixis of crime or teaching 
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Jlew methods of crime. You hare to show adventures, but some people 
l^rn new methods of adventure? 

A. I think the scope f>f that could ho covered hr the same form of 
censorship. , 

Q, Do you think really from your experience that new methods of crime 
have been intrc»duce<l by the Cinema? 

A. I do not think niv experience covers that. 

air, y rogy : You said that *so far as the developing and j>rinting of 
these films is cojicerned, you get all that done with the helj> of a private 
agency, and as for the rest of the prmlnction, Lt\, the weaving of the story, 
scenario writing, .selection of actors and actresses, and then filming the 
thing, — do you get all this done under expert advice or guidance? 

A. I should say certaiidy 75 per ccuii. For instance, if it is an agricul- 
tural film we work directly in conjunction with the Director of Agriculture, 
and in the caste of the Jtnrai Tplifl fdin, ue worhetl practically entindy 
with the officer who actually organises those activities, the Dei^uty 

Cbmmissioner. W are always in direct touch with the Provincial Govern- 
ments for those purposes. 

Who rnake-s tl>e clioiee of the sulijects, the selection of actors and 
uc t resse.s ? 

A. Actors and actresses have not really' come very much into our 
w^rk at prtwnt. 

Q. Travel films for instaru^C'? 

A, We <lo not 4 ’mpluy actors and actresses. We merely take the i)icture 
of the train and of peojile in •the train going and of the ordinary travolling 
public, Ju a recent film that we produced on a different subject, ‘Safety 
First’, we employed actors and ar'tressos, and we got remarkably gcMnl results. 
We got these actors and actresses thrcnigh the agency of a firm in Ilombay, 

Q. You have no staff of y^^ur own? 

.4, No, we do not k<:H?p a staff. 

Q. You find the work quite satisfactory? 

A, Their work is very good indeed. 

Q, Who does the direction in these cases? 

A. We do it ourselves. Occasionally we employ soniiM>ue who lues ex- 
perience of it. We have actually an ofh;.:er who has l>e<>n working on this 

business for alnnit 2 years. He is o j leave at the moment, hut he 

has been taking additional study nt H one with the (inninont Film Co., 
and when he c<nnes hm k, he w ill he i i direi i elnirge of this work. He 
has liad no previous experience. Imt In jrkcsl in c:onjunctif)n with the film 
companies locally and i)ra<tical]y understudied the work in fhunhay. 

Q. Now, one of the complaints of the educational officer who appeared 
before us this merning was that whereas you charged them 8 annas a foot, 
they could get readymade films in the market at 4 annas a foot, I believe 

this 8 annas represents yoTir bare cost. How^ tk? you account for this 

difference? 

A. Those films are pnxluced on mass pro^luction lines and they come 
intf> the country cheap, and they do not cost the dealers even 2j| amias. 
That is to say, when they ‘arrive in tlie country, the actual price to tlie 
man who buys them here in Bombay. 1 ain told, conu's to a little less tfian 
2J annas. Our higher frosts are based on the fact that our production is 
comjMiratively small, that we have to pay certain rates for buying our 
negatives, certain rates for our positives, certaiir rates for developing and 
ptiniing^ certain rates for joining, titling and so on. For all these things 
the cost is very little to the people who undertake on mass protluction linen. 
But 8 annas was the figure I arrived at as a reasonable sale price for us 
after very careful consideratioix. 
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Q. HaTe yon consider^Kl the desirability of goinj; up to the Government 
of India with a proposal for admitting raw films and other things that 
are re^juired for the manufacture of cinema films, duty free? 

A, We have not done so yet, because J am sure if such a proposal 
were submitted to Government, it would be turned down. No application 
hafst }>een made to Gov'eniinent in re.spec't of hlnis, fiecause the amount in- 
volved is so small owing to the limited extent of our pre^^^nt activities that 
it would not be worth our while to put up such a proposal. 

But lofjking at it frfiiiu the p<unt of vieAv of the film industry, this 
is cum of the jK>ints which has been made by some other film procliicers 
in India. I believe if that proposal were mnde. you would support it? 

A. Oh yes, wc^ are quite wdlHng to support it. But our work has not 
been sufficiently extensive to wuirrant our making a proposition of that 
kind ourselves up to the prescmt time. 

Q, Tlieii, tlie CTfiairinan askerl you whether you would bo prepared to 
undertake, if a deci.sion were taken to have a central agency, for the pro- 
duction und supply of films of ft3<lui-ation interest to all the hxal Govern- 
33Sent.s and railways, and your answer was in the affirmative? 

.4. My answer is that I am rK>t in a position to reply, becaust^ it w'ould 
W neceB*sary to make a reference to the Bailway Board, hut in my personal 
opinion it would be tjuiU? practicable. 

Q. Supposing the |»ro]xrsaJ took ((iiite a difi'erent .shaiH> and it was i?ug- 
gCKted tliat a central agenay should be set np and that the railways 
ftkso should be a.skt'd to take their supplies from ihat central agency along 
with the provinces, do you think there will nny .special objection from 
the railway point of view’ ? 

.4, The Bail ways would oppose it definitely. 

Q. That is to nay, you cannot depend upon a cciitral agency in wdiicb 
you yourself are not represented 

.4, The railways, i am quite sure, would definitely oppose such a pro- 
posal on those grounds. 

1 find that you refer to the fft<t that certain of your films w'bicli 
are inf ended 1o popularise your railway are being exhibited overseas? How 
do you arrange for the exlnbition of such films in other countries? 

A, We have difTermit melfiods in difierent countries. Our heavit^st 
work in tliat connection has been in Canuila and the States, because the 
first film ami pratlically the only film which has been finnluced with the 
ob.i<sLH of showing tlie toiiri.st value of India, was prodneeti for American 
consumption, i.c., we went out of our way to make it more attractive 
to tourials from America and Canada. To ensure a realiy gomi cu’oula- 
tion we employed the agency of the (‘unadian Pacific Kailway which has, 
I think, over tHH) hranches in all tlie principal towns of Canada and 
America, and through thtun we arranged for the exhibition of our films. 
I do not know what procedure they adoi)teil, but wc paid nothing for 
their work. 

Q. Have you tried to sliow’ the film elsewhere? 

A. We have shown the films in special places wdiere Tourists are regular- 
ly to bo found, we have shown them on certain P. O, and German 
pleasure vesiitds. Again a number of films have VM:»en use<l in England. 
I think one of the plaoes where they have Wen showm is the Indian 
Imperial Institute in Ijrondon but 1 am not absolutely certain of that. 
They havw^ also been shown in public theatres. 

Have you to pay anything for that facility? 

A, I am hoping to make public displayers pay us, I think to a 
«sXtent vtve shall succeeci in this, because there is no doubt that if yoa 
take the most attractive parts of thousands of feet ol our filma, it makea 
a very goo<l topical gaaette. 
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Q. Did you make all these films specially for exhibition in foreign 
countries? 

.4. f shouki think that* quite 75 per cent, of our films have been made 
for Indian <*onsumptian, but parts of them been taken and put 

together to form iophai reels to send Home. With the exception id that 
one particular film which was made entirely with the object of attracting 
the tourists, the rt^st were almost all made for Indian consumption. Th® 
short Winder tour of India was produced for India. Parts of it only have 
beim used as topical gaaeite. • 

Q. Dikvs your experieuce in this Hue of exhibiting films abroad lead you 
to hope that Indian-made films generally' may have a favourable market 
orori-eas— I am mu talking of the railway films? 

.1, I am <jiiitc certain that it will la* [)t»ssibie to piaxhuo films in this 
fonnrry whicli would lone a urimletful reception, bt‘Cjai.se the setting that 
yoTi have here is in rny opinion seciuid to none. 

Q. Ton said that y<ui would Hk,- t<» see the <tOiS(Oship tightened up. 
Are yo\i ]oa’j>are«l to lay ilowo a stand. U4i of t ei.;'t»r>hip so us to permit 

oid> the films of h a type as wotjld suit tVu* iibu iate people, v.r., would 

you alloM only tho-e (>i( t.^ be shewn in India n hid) niight .<^ately 

l>e .shown tlie iMtt^wate masse-'? 

.1. I think that is ratVier a hard and fast line to draa. It seems to mo 
tliai the truest ii>u ot ei'ns,»r»hip is largely a matter of i lunmonsenso. Whem 
it^ eonies to actnally censoring a film, if yon ge. th.rongh )>i<'tures «h;iy after 
day, as |M’ople viho are c'cnsors do, it biaoiru's n fairly easy mattm' for an 
educated man to my what should be shown, and hat shouhl not he 
sheovn to iliiTc-ratr* mas.se.s:. and I am of nf>inion that if xinj have a 

Hoard of CV-.nsor^ n)n> nnder.staiid uhat tlii'iv Imsinoss i.s, there should 1 h) 
no rjffHeulty at all in this. 

. I tak<' it that von Rre not satisficfl with the t»re.sejit work of the 

existing Hoard of Ckmsors.^ 

4. 1 'have certaiii]\' .Siam fflir,.> witicli 1 should not have ]Cirssed. 

f 'Jtni tmoti I sn|>p()se the answer you liave just given applievs to films 
will ell are also shown in Knglatui? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Sraif-f: I firnl from yonr memorandum that you have filin'; dealing 
with agri<'uHural >nbjie<ds. Yc'-terday I roeeivcf] a letter ironi a gentleman 
who is ])rominent]y associated with the All-India Cow C'onfereiU'e in Calcutta, 
in that letter he refers to tlie fact that that Conterehce had addressed 
a letter to tln^ Hailwav Hoard making out win speciftr sugg;est ions, iiml that 
that letter lias not riM-eivod ai lent ion yet. I don l suppose it has « otno 
to y o 1 1 r k n o w 1 e d ge ? 

I porsojialiy remember Imving seen an answer to il. 

y. That shows the popularity of your mov work in tisis fiiretiion and 
how pfsiple apj>reciate it ? 

4. 1 think they tnade rathtu a large requ»st, luit I cannot actually 
rememlxsr what it wu". We havt^ ilozen.M and dozens of applications. Any- 
how-. 1 will make a note of it. <The wjtne.s.4 made a note of this in his 
note book). [Added note — I have now olfered to make copies of any of our 
films for this As.stx'iation at 5 annas per Hxd,] 

Q. I find tlmt yon are "introdming films of general interest that is to 
say. imptu’tcd films in addition to tho.se that artr made in India, and you 
are also entering into a contract with Aladans for .stune of thein. What 
ia the exact place whn-h these films of general interest occupy in youT 
programme of exhibition r Arc they merely intended to attract the crowds? 

4. They are not intendc^d to attract the crowds. Tht'y are intended to 
brighten the programme. I do not know^ if you have ever witrtes«ed a 
two hours' technical film. If you do so you will realise that it ii apt 
Ito drag and become very tiring. 

E 2 
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Chairman; It i» not tiring for thosso are interested in the subject? 

A . We are thinking ik»w particularly of the„ Railways. You take the 
worki»hops in a big }>laoe like Jhansi and you proceed to show the staH: 
a two hours’ tihn illustrating the working of the different machines in the 
shops, and the audience after a long day's work in those shops gets tire^l 
of it. But if you give them Komething of a lighter nature to mix with the 
tecbnicai film, they take and appreciate both. 

Col. ( raw for A : I must apok>gise to you for not }»eiiig here in time. 
Is it possible to give the work that you Jiow do to Indian comp>anies 
hereP You gi%"e now a certain proportion of your w^ork? 

.4. Really a very small |>roportioTi is given <»utside, and that only 
>>ecavise the officer who is in charge of thi.s particular business has been 
away on leave, 

Q, AH your developing and printing? 

/I. I thought you were talking of the taking of the picture; this w’e 
do ourselves. 

Q,, Ts there no direction from you? 

.4. We find it more suitable for the purpose of control to have our 
own operator on the spot and under our control l>ecatise he can >)e sent out 
anywhere at a moment’s notice. 

Q, You do not think that the present Indian con)paiu€^s are capable 
of carrying <mt a general scheme whi<;h you might put forw'iird? 

A. 1 would not like to say that. 1 think it is lictter run departmentally 
than l»y (on tract. We have not had enough experience, hut a.s we go on, 
we do learn a c-onsiderable amount as to whrt peoples’ requirementa are. 
We send our own staff' out to give displays anti we learn from them wdmt 

the audience have to say. We then know tfjat such and such a picture 

did not have enough move-men t in it and we then introduce mf>ro movement 

of the kind wante<l into tlie next pi(-lure of that type. On the whole, 

we learn much as wa go along. 

Q. But youi (Kief objection for not giving the (ontract to Indian pro 
ducing companies i.s that they are not quite efficient enough? 

A. I think they are not sufficiently expert in technique at present as, 
for example are the American producing c(nnpariies. We can certainly do 
the work better ourselves. After all. it is mainly a question of experience. 

Q. \\’ili there he scope, when these Indian conqni rites have made them- 
selves efficient, for giving them work? 

.4. There will he scope in various luancheK. 

Q. Have you used any American experts in your w ork ? 

.*4. Actually <^»vering the whole perio<i since our pnxhntion began original- 
ly on the Great Indian Peninsula Il^iilway, I do not think we ever employed 
an American, hut there is one man in Bombay wdjom we liave employed and 
I believe he is Knglish by birth. 

Q. I that you are proposing to show films of a literary nature 

ilealing witli education ami so tui, and you (piote a certain number of 
your films. Have you .seen any <»f the Indian produced films? 

.4. I have setui a few. We intend to go in tor them, and as I said, 
the five pictures which I am told arc among the leading Indian proiluc- 
tions have Vieen on definite order for six mouth*;, hut we have been unable 
to get cHipies of them. 

Q. The educational officer for visual instruction told us this morning 
that he could not get films on loan from you, and I understand there is 
a good deal of expense to prodiU'e them. What is the cost of printing 
a spare copy? T believe you said that it costs yon 8 annas a foot? 

4. are prepared to loan films on ooeasions and to sell copies and 
Up to the present time we have laid down thiis figure of 8 annas because 
all we take into account is the actual cost of production of the film 



e$ci^sive of orerhead charges. That is to say we take into iiccoutit the 
wn^ng of the titles, they are about five or mx rupees each according 
to length, and we take int<f ax'^ount the negative, I think, in connexion 
with the question you are asking now, it costs us annas a foot for the 
raw him, 1 anna 6 pies a foot for printing, 6 pies for joining and I ahould 
B«y another 6 pies for title writing. I should say 5 annae would be tlie 
cost of nmking an additional print but I would not like to give that as 
the definite cost. 

Q. But if anyt>ody asks yon, ytm are chargiiig 8 annas. 

A, And actually, if you do lake in all costs, the cost would be much 
more in the neighix>urhootl of Re. 1-8. You know that the films producing 
cjoncerns here ask anything from Rs. ‘2-8 to Rs. 4 a foot for producing films. 

Q. But siill as regards additional cost, you have got to spend that 
money for your own work. The additional expenditure would only be for 
printing a spare copy. 

.4. A certain amount of time wonhl Im? lost too. It nee<lft a man to 
make and edit the copy. Time is usctl in that way and current also, 

I should think if the point w-ere pressed, we should Ik> able to make thcae 
copies somewhc?re at about five or six annas. But that wu)uld liave to apply 
only to government concerns, becau.^e, after all, we have all our expendi- 
ture to face and w’e have our oivn budgets. 

Q, In your experience of inofussil towns, what opportunity do you 
thii^ there is for the market of the ordinary cinema to expand in the 
mofnssil. Your audiemes are free of course P 

A. Yes, ontirelv. Do vou mean to buihl cinemas? 

(f. Possibly a travelling ciiicma. But payment for watching entertain- 
ments. To-day the market i.s Hrnite<l. Tlie market of Indian produced 
films is limited to 350 cinemas. If there are audiences in the mofussil 
prepared to pay, you are going to get a tremendous expansion of your 
market and a trenuindous Ixw.st^f your industry. 

A. Of course I have nothing definite to go upon but judging by the 
size of iwidiences that we get up country 1 sliould think that it is highly 
probable that there is a considerable market that would bo prepared to 
par. 

Yes, that i.s an intere.stiug point. I notice you have 4,0(X) to 5,f)00 
people. It tioes look as if there was a market theue. 

A. In connection wdth that, it is interesting to note that, when the 
Bliow has been advertised, the f)eoplc are quite prepared to spend money 
to come in by train from cither side to see it. 

Q, Well, now, yuu have talked of your filrn.s abroad, Yoti have not 

tried to hire any of your films abroad? 

A. No. We are trying now to persuade Pathe and (laumont to buy 
rights. 

Q. Are they biting? 

A. I have not actually got a reply but from conversations I have bad 
here wuth people who are concerned with this business it seems likely 

that they will buy. There is a market for every good film. 

Q. You give it as your opinion but you have no evidence to subfitnir- 

tiate it. 

A. I was thinking of the *tyP^ that we pro(Iuce<1. Tlie majority 

of them are educational and the educational film has not got the same 
^ market as a well-produced film of general interest. 

A good deal of it is scenic. 

A. Yes, that one made for American consumption is scenic But amongst 
our wheat production, cotton production, sugar production, there are only 
just little extracts that Pathe will take out and turn into a small topicai 
Teel. 
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(J. You obviously think tViere are a good number of frestern films thAt 
#re objectionable because yoti alluded to certain unobjectionable filina that 
you have used. What are the major factors that you consider objectionable 
in w'eatern films? 

A. You ha%'e to deal with the indivkiual film. There are some that are 
entirely unobjcjctionable. 

Q, You don’t think there are certain outstanding features. 

A, 1 think it is a C|uestion of morality more than anything else. 

Q. 1 put it to you— ' what alH>ut these cabaret shows tliat are constantly 
appearing in ftlm.s? 

*4. I think there are certain parts of them which it would be very 
desirable to exclude. 

p. And a gocxl many tih>i;s of tlie underworld in Paris and New York, — 
r|Tiite a lot of them. W'ould ^ou .siigtre-r that tlesi' might be very largely 
c-xcluded ? 

A. They certainly might be (ensorecl. You can show quite a lot of 
cabaret life without .showing anything unplea-stint . Hut 1 think the general 
trend is to put iii a^5 much of the unpleasant part as the censor will pass 
and so to overempha.sise that side. I do not thiiik it is a (jues'ion of 
European o|iini<>n. It i.^ Indian opiiiion too. Itecau.'.e I have had the same 
remarks niade to me by Indian.^. 

Chau’inam: S(tme (b' llie bed-room scenes are (,niie ijnnees‘ssiu y. 

Onl. rrfOt'/orfl : Mr. \eogy tried to gc't you to suggf^st that, ^■ou -slmuld 
exclude (‘(U'ttiin types of tilin.s. W'ould y«M! sugge-.? that (.'eriain films 
should f>nly be shown in certain ibeati'esr' Tlmt rlu- bceusees (»f all films 
iroin the west which tnight bo sliow?) in the (onemas in the Fort here 
where the audience i.s gimcrtdly largtdy Eurojicajc shtndd not be lice!>sed 
■to sjiow them iri cinemas outside tVie town? It i'< no+ a rpicstion id excluding 
jinybody frojn attending a |)articular chmuna it troy want to. 

A. .1 do not think that would meet the a-se, T am personally in favour 
of a censor^ihip whi<'h would actually cut out tli' undesirable pari of tlie 
film so tiuu it may be suitable tor* both uest+‘rn ami ca^.ter'!i, 

Q. Orte otiicr (piicstion ii.s to the jai.s-^ilde crimina] suggestion of certain 

films. As ii railway officer are vou aware of a Imldur* of a train near 
Peshawar in, 1 think, IbJ.j which was rejuirted to iiave been due to a film 
shown in Pesliinvar just f>reviously? The Ibithans cot>i<‘d tlio metliods shown 
in the holding up of the* railway. 

A. I am md aware of this. 

Mr. iii'crii : In youi- instruciioual films you actually have plots? 

A. By our instructional films do you mean tlu’ rural uj>lift film? In 
that there is a definite plot. The scenario i-^ u'ritten with a definite .scheme. 
But if you take the cattle ini|»roven)ent and other films, tber’e you cannot 
call it a plot; at tire same time you see the resiilcs of proper methods and 
xvrong methods. Both are shown clearly. There is a plan. 

Chiiirtnan : \ have seen quite a lot of that. For instance, a boy sought 
the hand of a girl, the father made a condition th.at the potatoes should )>e 
fatter, and the boy struggled for it and ttiade <he potatoes aetually fatter 
and won the bride. 

A. We have md done that! We Iiave shown the effect: of using manure 
and various fertilisers and improved agriculfural implements and how to 
increase outturn and save labour. 

Mr, (ireen: What kind of film do you find is most appreciated? 

A . The sericx'omic. The Thief of Baghdad has been immensely popular. 
We have bud it on the lines tlrree tinms and it will still draw enormous 
audiences. Then there are ** The Gold Bu.sh ”, ** The Lost World ”, and 
^‘Safety Last ” (Harold Lloyd’s). They are very popular indeed. 

Q. And es^hibited to the purely agricultural classes? 



A. They ar© just amused, Treineudous appreciation is exhibited. 

Q. May I ask you one or two qiiestions about the present censorsivip 
and what is projxised? Yau cannot think of any definite fiJni$ to which 
you have taken objection. 

/I, 1 was wondering just now whether I could recollect a title. I don’t 
think 1 can. 

Q. I take it you agree that in every censorship there must be certain 
questions of taste? 

* 

,4. And a lot depehds on the individual. But 1 think there are certain 
canons of propriety. 

<?. You are aware that the Bombay Boar<i have laid down instructions 
which do contain canons of ]>ropriety for their inspectors and that they 
have connminicated them ti> the trade also. 

A. As a matter of fact, I was not aware of that, nor tvas I aware that 
the iiisi>eotion of these hlnis was left in tlie hands of the insptH't<»rs. 

Q, The primary examination of the film is done by the paid officials 
of the Board, the inspeitor or secretary. If be fimls anything of which 
he is in the slightest degree doubtful be reports fully to the Board w-hich, 
if they tliinU it necessary, appoint a sub-conmiittee or leave the whole 
Board to see it, and then decide whelher tlic film can be licensed or 
whetlier it should be refused liceusc altogetbcr or wdicther it sliould be 
giwen a license after c'crtain e.xcisions, 

A. \ have not (»f course Vuid any dealings with it but 1 think it is wrong 
that it should l>e 4ii the liam^s cd’ a subordinate at all. 

<J). Your i<lea is that there should V»e a Board of which some inemberh 
iiC'tiially see every film. 

A. Yes, 

Q, Should that he a sti)»ei#liary board? 

A. 1 think it would Teipiire some form of rernuueratiou. 

<^. In Bombay 1 tiiink the amount of films cen.sored is about three hours' 
work a dny merely for inspecting the films for licenses. 

A. They in theiso circumstances it would be neceHsary to have paid officern 
for it. 

(J, fn England llu* system is, fhey obtain a <ertaiu number. [ think 
actually 4 gentlemen ot mature age and independent means who for what 
i« called part-'iime remuneration give whole-time servict=^. They ore gentle- 
men of ('ulture and of leisure who welcome a substantial addition of CSfiO 
or £l,0(rt) per annum to their existing resources. They have to work from 
10 to 5-30. Do you think it would be practicable to get a similar claftJ:^ 
of gentleincu to serve in tlrs country, f^speciallv taking into ncffiv. nt t}»at 
yon want members repre.senting ditf event comniunities. 

A. Yes, 1 should say that it would be. 

Q. Do you think you would get Euroj>eans? 

A. Yes. I think you would get both. You are speaking now of three 
hours work a day. 

Q. It would probably indTease very considerably. 

A. Yo«i. Then you would l>e able to have more than two perwjus on 
the Board. Rpeaking for instance of one community, we will say Eiircpeans 
for the moment, it would be possible to have 2 or 3 or 4 serving on a 
panel. 

Q. Would not you rather be apt to h)fce in continuity? You were saying 
©(irlier that a Board of Censors should have the advantage of previous 
experience. 
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A. Yes, but if you have a very large amount of films passing tbxough. 
they ^vould all >>ecome experiencetl in a very short time, on the basis of 
three hours iJvtbrk a day, if you had a panel of ,four only. 

<?, You are in favour of a Central Board P 

t 

A, Yes. Of course'!, I arn referring to three hours work a day, for the 
work done in Bombay alone at present. If you add in Calcutta the work 
would (mupy H hours a day. 

Q. You would require n stronger panel. I do not know what form of 
remuneration you would propose but it might be possible to find whole- 
time officials for this, actually salaried officers. If that amount of work 
is involved it w^ould poasibly be preferable to do this. 

A. Yes. i was speaking on the l»asift of 3 hour,> a day, but if it is 
going to ttinount to full-time work, it would preferable; I think it is 
a charge winch the film industry can bear quite ea.sily. 

(Jl. Well, the f^resent Board is just paying their wav. It would probably 
mean increased funds. On the other hniul, if the industry expands we would 
probably get more fees. But if we had men doing 3 hours a day, do you think 
the class of gentlemen we require, both pjuropean and Indian, say men of 
real culture, men of knowledge of the wwld and experience, w ould be willing 
to work unless- they wore fairly rcununerated. day in and day out throughout 
the year, witfiotit the opportunity of spending the hot weather in a hill 
station and undertaking other responsibilities. 

.4. 1 am afraid it is not a question that I have had much time to study. 
It i.s rather difficult to give an answer at random, 

Q. If the volume of work were greater, .yo\i would prefer a w'hok'»time 
board. f 

A. Yes. Otherwise 1 see no reason why there should not be a panel. 
And is cxuisorship after all impossible in a hill statioii? 

(>. Mustn’t there be one permanent body of censors? 

4. I Bhoulcl think if the permanent bod? were located fairly close to 
a bill station there .Bboiild bo no difficulty, 

Q, Take Burma. How' i.s the Burma importer or producer to do that 
in the matter of topical films which have to be exhibited very quickly 
and up to dale. 

4. It would probably make a ditterence of two or three day.s. I mean 
assuming that tlie film has to go to Bombay originally and a copy to go 
to Burma after censorship in Bombay, it would im?rely mean the difference 
betw^een Bombay sending it to the hill station and getting it back again. 
We w'ill assume Mababaleshwar. I should think infinitely more time than 
this is lost in the docks and customs. 

Q. It is not a question of impc^rteil films but locally produced films. 

4. I w’^os thinking of tlie iinported films when I made that remark. 


Letter tfom Mr. A. E. TYLDEN-PATTENSON, Chief Publicity 
OfRoer, Railway Department (Railway Boud), Bombay, dated 
the 8th DeoMnber 1927. 

reference to the questions put and tlie answers given on the subject 
of the price charged by the Central^ Bure.au for positive copies of negatives pro- 
ducK^ uudeif our cagiB, I beg to inform you T have issued orders that with 
immediate effect such copies will be made and sold to any Crovemnient or 
quasi-Govemment departments requiring them at a rate of 5 annas pCr foot 
instead of 8 annas a$ hitherto, I am notifying all Government department® 
forth witlu 
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Ortl EYidence of the Bombay Board Film headed by 

Mr. D. HEALT, Conunissioaer of Police, on Wednesday, the 9th 
November 1927. • 


The following Members of the Board were present : — 
Mr. D. Healy, Commissioner of Police, President , 
Mr. N. V. Mandlik, 

Mr, 8. K. Barodawalla, 

Mr . Byram jee J ee jeehb oy , 

Mr. H, Hainill, 

Mr. C, R, Watkins, 

Mr. S. G. Pfinandikar, Secretary, 

Inspector oi the Board. 


^ Members of the Board. 


{T)ff onsteers where no name m indv'aicd were ytien bji iUc I resident of th« 

Boa rdf Mr, Heahj, ) 

Chairmans Mr. Healy and Gonilemen, w'e are very glad to meet you. Yon 
are perhaps a\\'ari* that the 0)0 unit tee owt's its ori^nn mori.^ or less to the criti- 
*cisins on censorship and I dare say that yon are faniiliar with thoS(' criticisms. 
Wo want to have your assistarua*. very much on that aspect of the (pjestinn. I 
Bupif<.)se you wonhi like to ^idve your views on other portions of tlio question- 
naire also if any of yon cho<’>se to give your opinions. IVlay 1 take it , Mr. Healy, 
tliat yon will be anstvering for the Board and if any other ineniher wishes to 
add anything he can do so? * 

A, Yes, anything tliev would -ike to. They have been longer on [1)0 Board 
than I have and there may be points whicli tliey might like to mnpplernent. in 
regard to tlio first portion wo are not in a position to give an opinion, unless 
there is any jiarticular part of it that you tiiink tlio Bofard niiglit express itself 
on. 

(j. If any of ns wish to liave your opinion on it we will come, haede to it. 
But wo shall go on with tlio main question, namely, the second fiart, that is tho 
socitd asjiocts and corno>l. 1 may begin by asking yon whether yon, remember 
the Jvxdal H\'g;iene Delegation vi.siting this country? 

J. What number is it? 

Q, It is not there. 1 want to know whether they met the Board or any 
member of the Board at all. 

Mr, Green : Mrs. Neville Rolfe and Dr. David Lees. 

Mr. IJart.UJ: Thwv did not. 

Q. Did tiiey get into touch wdth this Board at all? 

Mr. Hamill: No. 

<2- I do not know' if you luive read the report which was published? 

Mr. Hamill: I saw a t<tateinent by Mr«. Ncvijle JloHe in the press. 

Q, And they seem to tliiiik — perhaiw I had better read to >ou what ttu.y 
say because we want your opinion x^ery much on that point. This is what 
they say : In ex^ery province and state visited by the Delegfition the evil 
induence of the cinema xvas cited by education ist-s and the representative 
citizens ae one of tbe major factors in low^eriiig the standard of sex conduct, 
and thereby tending to increase the dissemination of disease. The suggestive 
influence of the cinemas on the adolescent haa been experienced in all countries, 
and its dangers are recognised. As a channel for healthy recreation and popu- 
lar enlightenment, particularly in a largely illiterate cormnunity, it may bs ot 
immense value, but can equally serve to sfimulate crime and Bcnsuality. The 
cammercial interests involve^i in the film industry are great. Films art‘ pro- 
duced in large numbers in America, each film representing a large investment 
of capital. Educationistfl and othara in Kairope and America arc making de- 



tehniiiftd efforts to check the circulatioia of the auggeetive film; openinsra are 
therefore sought for them where public opinion uciuetructed or uiiorga 0 lsed. 
XMjile in India, the Delegation found films which, owing to their generally 
suggestive nature, hud l?een rejected by large cities in England, bait were or 
had recently been in circulation in India and Burrno . . 

A. Does that mention the names of any o! these films? 

(^. No. I should like to know with reference to that statement, whether you 
had any such complaint at any time that films v\hieh had been rerected by 
large cities in England were or bad recenify been in circulation in India and 
Burma? 

A. I have heard of no such film, and it would certainly have been brought 

to our notice if any such film had betui in circulation. 

Q. May I ask in tluit connection, when you get an application to register 

a film, whether you get any information a film, if it is a foreign film, has 
been passed by the country of origin?' 

/I. The lns[>ect:Or can tell us tiiat. E\fter consulting the Insj)ecf.or). He 
says that we do not get anv infonuMtion on that point. 

Q. You have no means of ascertaining beforehand when a film is submitted 
for for registration w^hether it has been pa.ssed by the country of origin? 

A. No. 1 could tell wlicther it had l>eeii passed 'by tlie Britisli Board of 
Film Censors. 

(ji. If it had been passed? 

A. Yes, by the. British Board, but we liave no check on .American films as 

to whether tliey had been passed or not by the country of origin. 

Mr, Orecti : Ts it not a fact that the Br^ard gets considerable informa- 
tion from trade journals on this subject — I do not moan to say. ai>out every 
film? 

A. I have not .seen any of iliose trade journals. 

Mr, h’rcra ; Dot^s not the Secretary get copy of these trade journals.^ 

fire I rinrif of fh<: linaid : Privately I Md)'cribc lo these trade jcurnnls and L 
keep myself in touch with them. In all the Ameri<'an films they have piinted 
on them “ PaSvSed by the National Board of Review.’’ 

Chnlrman ; Do you make it a point to enquire whether it has been passed 
or not ? 

Srrrrtiinj of the Hoard No. 

Q. Do \<ai think it would lie useful to call tor such inforiqation in the 
apidication form to say whether the thing has been passed by the country of 
origin or not? D(3 you think there is any practical ditficulty in that? 

S^^rrrfnra of (hr Hoard : I hav,? miuh* a study ot the comlitions of cen.s^orship 

in America and my o)>iui';)ii is that the corulitiouH there are mucii more lax than 

in India. 

Q. That might be, i)ut it does not au'^wer iny p(jint. Is there any practical 
ditficulty in insisting on the applicant .stating in his application wiicther it had 
heeii jsavsed hy the crountr\ of origin? 

S't'rrrlnrii of the Hoard In many cases the im])Oi’ter would not be able to 
give tbe iuformution. 

Q. They should get it. What is the difticuItN in getting it. When they 

import films they sliould also get that informotion. \Vhat is the ditrieuity in 

getting that? 

A* I think it will he very desirable. 

You do not think there is any practical objeet-ioi\? 

A. i do not think so. 

Mr, Ha.n,iU : It does not follow that because a film haM been passed for 
exhibition in A foreign country, it is suitable for exhibition here. 

Q, With reference to the objection taken here by tbe Delegation it may be 

oua . 



rs. 

Hr* Hajuitl : After ftll, tbfe Delegation was here for only two paontb^ or so 
and how' they came to these sweeping conclusions 1 do not really «ee. 

Q. Still we will hare to ptiy due respect to such an important Delegation* 

Mr. Watkins : May I say that the inclusion of that Information is not likely 
to be of much use, because if the application had not got the information he 
would probably tell a lie* The only advantage would be that we might 
able to convict him of telling a lie* As we have had no definite CHimplaints 
so fOTt therefore no case of telling a lie would Imve eornc to light so far. 

Q. I pi’t^suine the trade is honest. They continue : “ Films depicting storieft 
of crime and immorality in European and Ajuiericaii settings tiave an evil in- 
fluence on the youth of those countries; tiie influence is far more pomicious 
when the ordinary habits of life, the traditions ami social customs of the West 
are interpreted in the light of the traditions and social customs of tlie East.'^ 
r hai’C seen your rules and your instructions to vour Inspector. I take it that 
you have due regard to the diftVrences in the ordinary habits of life, tiio tradi- 
tions and social customs of India in cen-soring films? 

A, Undoubtedly* 

Q. I mean you have not igri_ored that? 

d. No. We a]\A‘fivH hear that in niiiid- 

Q, Pulilicity mftteiial, liandhills and jH;sfefs used in connection with fllma 
* arc in many cases more indecent and suggi'siive than the films.’' 

/I. 1 am <‘ertainly in fftv(.>ur of having the |josiers censored before being 
exhibited. 

Q. But have you come acn)ss such haiidluTls and posters yourself? 

A. J saw one pester tiie oiher d.ay which I tUink was ohjoctionaldo and J 
very nearly, as Coimnissioner ol Police, ordered it to be taken dowm* But I 
rlid net sec it uinil Thnrs<iay. Bie da\ l)cforc it would liavc been removed. It 
WHS in ('onnection with one ol the sox films a!id it was cei'tainly <>hjectionat)]e, 
f did not see it ’<oon enough imd if that had gone through the ceus<)r's tiand&^ 
it would certainly not have lieen^passed foi' cxiiibitioij. 

Q. You considtu* it would he useful to have ’ a censorship of the i>uhhcity 
material connected v\ith films. 

A. Yes. 1 stiould sav all that should he censored . 

Q. Bow far would yraj extend that to newspaper advertisements? 

A. The ne\vsf>aper editors exercise a certain amotjnt of censorshi|> about 
’ witat appears in the press, I do lu-t think I uould go as far as that. 

Q. You would net include newspaper advertisement in tliat sphere? 

A. 1 do not tiiink so. I do not think it necessary. 

Q. Wliat aboijt cinema magazines? 

.1. 1 have no experien<*e of cinema magazines. 

Q. They come in large nuinhers for trade purposes. 

Mr. HamUl : And for the general public, 

Q. They contain lots of very attractive pictures P 

A, That is not at all a.s bad as having a posw on the board whick every- 
body would see. 

Q. I want to know tlie extent- — I want to analyse the difliculties, not tliat 
I am opposed to it, I want to examine the position (‘nticnlly. When you say 
that it would he srlvisable to undertake the eensoring of nostc^rs and publicity 
material you would confine it oidy posterB which are niing. 

A. I think I would he satisfied with the eenBorehip of posters ottly. 

‘ Q. And what about handbills? I do not know how many people get the 
fynop$iB. 

A. I think it would be desirable to have the eynopfeig ocn»ored» That would 
not mean very much extra work. 

Q. In giving that answer you have paid due regard to the amount of work 
which it would involve? 
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A. Ym, we must consider that, I think the Secretary without much eictra 
work could do that- 

Mr, Green: The synopsis already has got to*he producsed before any film 
i» censored P 

A. Yes. ' 

<?. Have you got any j>owcr as Commissioner of Police oyer these posters 
and handbills? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Under the Town Police Act? * 

A, Under the City Police Act; anything likeh^ to offend j^uhlic morality . . . 

Q. I suppose you do not want to. . . . 

A. But it would be iruich better to ceiisor these ihinys beforehand. 

Q, Of course, mrrst of tht>«e ptrshus are Impoitod irom abi<Md in counection 
with foreign films? 

.4. I do not know. 

Mr. S. K , Barodatmlla : Some are printed here wlieu they translate it into 
3u7.erati and circMilaie it here. 

Q. P’or every foreign film imported the odvertisemeut matter is sent aloiig 
with it to the trader? 

A. Yea. « 

llow' w’iJl you obviate the objection as to the delay that wuild be en- 
tailed ? 

d. There would not be any delay at all. in ttie plaf’*'. tlie film lias 
got to be inspected by the Inspector, fcind afterwards 1 have g'n to ( CJtify it in 
case it is uriohjec-tionable, so that there is |)len\v of tirm^ u. i xervU'^t* tlie ueces- 
sarv eeusorphip over the post-(?rs and synopsis. 

Q. You would eonfiiio it to posters and the hau{ll>il!s? 

A. Yes, 1 would be quite satisfied with that much. 

Q. To proceed with the report. A hirgty propoviion of yonne pet>ple form 
the audience.s and illustrated handbilis are distributed largely in schools and 
colleges/’ Is that your experience? . 

Mr. liiimill : I know, Sir, that 1 have nevtu- yet ('ome aenws au instaiuv* of 
posters or handbills of cinema films being distriljuted m any college in Bombay. 

Q. “ It 18 desiralile that all publicity material ii.sed should be viewe'd and 
certified by the censor in connection w*ilh the film, and that the issue of un-« 
certified makmial should bt? a punishable offence.’' They .say further, ' The 
Delagution are aware that they have the most thoughtful of Indian opinion 
with them in urging the Provincial Governmeut.H to take immediate and drastic 
measures to checdv this serious menace to the character and standards of the 
youth of India. l.tegal powers were transferred to the Provincial Governments 
in 1920. In Bombay tw^o Censors have been appointed, but no represt^ntatives 
of the DwpiirtmenlH of Education and Public Health advise the Censors, and 
tliere ts no definition of the w'ord " suitable ” which governs the administra- 
tion of the Act.'' I see on your Board you have an experienced educational 
ofiSoer? 

ji. We always hatl one. 

Secretary of the Board : I am the Secretary of the Board. I am also a 
member of the Iniporial Educational Service and I am Profef.sor of Economies 
in the Eiphinstone College. 

Q. You have got on the Board a representative of the colleges .... 

A. We have the Principal of the Elphinskme College'. 

V. “ TVie tvenden'^v of censorship rwlminist ration in each Province is to oniit 
certain blatantly indecent scenes, but not to question the general ‘ suitability " 
of the ordinary dramatic film for circulation in India.'* Is that a correct 

\tv yowt ? 

A. No, 



Q. We would submit timi general auggestiveness of a most undaairablo 
kind may pervade a whole film without any one st.'ene being within the rneaning 
of the term * obaoenity * if western stamiards are used hir films in westem 
fiettings, althougb in the afniosphere of the differeiit, sexual of the Bast 

the whole film appears id>seer\e and is suggestive af gn*ss ne>rai laxity to an 
Indian audienee/* From your experience of the people of this countrv you 
think . * . 

A. That is the most |> repos torous statement that has been made in the re- 
port. 

Q, You do not agree with that statement? 

A. No. 

Q, “ The present laxity of the (‘ensorship in Inilia attracts those films ixo 
oognised as uiKlesirable, and m larger proportion rA tlto undosiralde apfyea?' to lie 
in circulation than in Great Britain," li is said iioo* that linn meusnres should 
be taken to cxclvido tlu' fiiras unsultaide t<» Indifo I)o vfnj tiiiiik it is |)ossible 
to make sucli a defmition a.^ may be appli-cable to Bngland ami not applirable 
to India? 

.1. Well it is a very diltieult matter. For instance, you get fiiinri represent- 
ing western life. 1 have often seen euch films whieli I am soi rv see exbibir- 
o<l in India but I don't aee how, as a Censorship Board, w'e shall be justified in 
refusing certificatiom In fact 1 should not like i-o see tlie siiu\e films exhilubvl 
in England- I mean some of those sex filrns whii'b are very umiesirable though 
tljere is nothing obscene about tlieno I iun probably correct in saying the un- 
oducared classes do not follow the plot. At the same tirnt' tViey see what is 
going on. 1 canru'it say t]\at they produce any undeKirable eficct on 
particularly in the case* of; Hindus I do not think it has any efiect whatever, 
but it must in the case <)f ^1 uhammadrtii.s who arc not ac‘Uistomed to BCeing * 
viomen oiitaide the purdah, I am talking now of (jourae «'d tht‘ uneducated 
classes, not of the educabsl rlasses, ami 1 say that they derive a considerable 
amount of sensual ideasure from witnessing these bcx films wliieh come from 
abroad; but how far that is undesiraltle I cannot sav definil-ely, 

Q. I. wm told, thougli I (h«i’t know if tlnwe is any truth in the obRcrvation, 
that they sju’ead kiuAvIedgte 

A. It undoubteilly lowers our prestige. For instance vlien I was up in 
Sind, x hich is a very backward province and mainly a Muliatnniadan province, 
the e>:Vul)itiou of svici] filins in Sind has uruhnibiedly had a bad eV-fect. It rnu.st 
lower the prestige the Jinglishman, as they look on all those character, s as 
English people uiei it undmihtediy lowers the prestige of the wljite man and 
the wliite womtirt in Sind. I am only talking r>f this IVeHideiKvv, a d(:>n ’t 
know enough of the ruujalu Bur at the same time I do not (jonsidcr that 
Hindus are affected in the same manner. 

<i>. I suppose that as they get familiar witii theae tilings more and more, 
in the long run those effects are likely to disappear. 

A. In the citii's for iTistancc 1 do not believe they do any liarm; luit I am 
absolutely certain that they do lower our prestige in the rnofussil — especially in 
the backward parts. 

Q, I suppose some of your remarks w'ould apply to sr)me scenes on the 
stage? 

A. I do not think so. I think that is quite different. People know tViat 
that is acting on the stage. 

Q. And do you suggest, any solution for that? Do you think it is a thing 
which needs to be cureii or would you leave it to time to cure it? 

A. Weil, for instfuice in Sind I should require a quite different standard 
of censorship. I should require much stricter censorship in Sind. 

Q. Now we have been told that Indian films are getting more and rnoro 
popular witli the Indian public and that if there ie a larger output of Indian 
Mms that would be a solution of the difficulty, because there would l>e no 
room for Weatern filma. 
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A. Tb4? pcAnt is the Iiadiflin films I hftve seen depict the lower life of the 
people rather than the higher life, and they are eo inferior in technique at 
present that you won’t get any crowd of the ba<^lyvard or uneducated classes 
to see them, and an educated Indian would not throw away his money on them, 

Q, We are now eonoenlcd with the uneducated classes. 

A, Ye» they go to the Indian film in preference to the Western film. 

Q. And if you popularise them in those tracts to which yon refer, you feel 
that would be a solution of the difficulty perhaps? 

A. Yes if it is considend worthwhile. But the films I Imve seen would not 
do any good. In fact 1 should prefer tljcrn not to see any films rather than 
eea a good many of the Intiian films. 

Q. (H course I mean if th€\v are improved in technique and more attention 
is paid to other sides. 

A. Yes that is very neeeKsary. 

Q. And you can divert the tasti* of the peojilc in that way. they show 

these Western films in tho^e parts for want of Indian filrnb? In the city itself 
W'e have heard there are tlieatr- s wbicli are exclusively running Indian pictures. 

A, Yes, there are 7 theatres in Bombay which show only Indian picturea. 

Q. And they are {(Opiilar with crowded houses, luucl) more so than I thought. 

A. That I ufji not able to say. 

Q. So ,\ou advocate stricter ceuSt»rHhip for such parts? 

A. Y'es, for the backward parts. 

Q, That is to say your certificaio slu>uld not be of general application but 
Khould lie subject to ioijai certification in additioi^, 

A. Well, that is a difficult point and might be considertHl when the ques- 
tion <vf the General Board is iKung discus.sed. 

I was led to it because of the diffirulty you felt? 

A. J liav*^ written a note c»n the (lufsti^iu pi' the (icnerid Board and the 
Provincial Board. 

Q. Well periia}»' we might coiitc hack to that. But do you think the sug- 
gestion hw making a ditlerent class nrisnitahie to India a leasible proposition, 
making a dithwent classificaMon or ruk' un^iiitable to India ? 

A, I dtvi’t ilii.uk it vv(uld l)c practicable. 

It' ii* said luuc Tlie decisiuu to what is suitable for India as a whole 
c<)ul{l be defined and the dofinilion uppHod on \nnform lines with tl.ie miihrnuin 
o.f financial outlay )f the n siaui.-NitMlity wore a^sinucd b\ the thivernment of 
/ndia.’’ That is anntlKT qucstiori; hut we should like to have your opinion as 
experienced gentlemen dialing with cen.si*rship whether there can he a suit- 
abie definition of ‘‘unsuitable for India'’? 

A. I do not think it is possilde. The Board is absolutely unaiiinioua about 
that. 

I may s<ay it is not only the general complaint by the Delegation but 
there is a sort of general belief even among responsible ('iti^.ens in Bombay. 

1 am nc»t at present at liberty to disclose tlie identity of the gentlonvari but a 
very responsible gentleman, 1 can assure you. ii5 the city of J:k.>n'ibay aaye in 
a letter to me — this is what he says although Itc has not visited the cinema 
more than once a year : — ' From what little I have seen of the cinema in- 
dustry I can say that in liuwst cases it is put to a very had use and has taught- 
Indians a mnnbcr of vices w'ith ull the attractiveness of the eiE»iiia. l^ew 
forms of iTfimoraHty and Imrglary have con\e intcf existeiic-e which Ihe ludiaii^ 
mind could not have conceived without difficulty.'’ 

A* Is he an Indian gentlenjan? 

Jmy he is »n Indji^. 

A, And he has heen only once or twice to the chaenoaf 
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Still I want to see faow far rou share in that view. You are all respon* 
aibJe citieens of Bombay, and I may say that I too had a rague notion in my 
mind, I may make a coirfessioii, when I enteretl on these duties that films are 
responsible for some things which exist in India. 

.4. But h it not a question which could better be answered by a study of 
police-court records. A vague expression of opinion is not worthy of much 
notice. 

Q, I do not blame the Delegation because tliey have gathered some impres- 
sions from such talks, but whi|t gives rise to such impressions'? lljat is the 
point. 

Mr, Mandlik : Probably as he has been nnly otiee or twice to the cinema 
he may liave on those occasions come across some crime scenes and that helped 
him to form liis opinion of tlie <‘inemas as a whrdc. 

Mr. liamill : T should like to suggest that that opinion by tha 
Delegation was offered by specialists on a subject called “ Sex llygiene.** You 
might as well infer from an advertisement of a Ki<lne\ (hire that every affection 
to w'hich one is liable is an affection of the kidneys, as tliat evil sex reactioua 
^re to be found everywhere a Sex F,x|>ert finds them. 

Q. You do not consider that would be a correct ('onclusion to draw\ 

-1. For instance one of tlie questions in the questionaire asks Do you con- 
sider there lias been arvA increase in crime in your province due to tlie cinema.?’* 
Well that presupja^ses an increase of crime whereavS tluMV 1ms l»een a reduction 
of crime. 

# 

Mr. (jrren : Throughout the Presidency? 

A. I am tal^king of Bombay city. 

Mr. Sronij : Has there# i)een any increase in the detective ability of tlie 
jjolice owing t# tlie cinemas? ( L.aughP-T). 

Mr. Hciilij : F^>r in>taiu*«* from month to nnaith we get cases of staid)ing 
with knives and penknives. Ijots (d pe(»pie, Home oi whom have never 
been to tlic cinema, put that down to vvliar tliey have seen in cinemas })ut I 
don't think \ou cun say detfnilcly that it is due to tin* cinenm. We bad a cas<^> 
last week ol two beggars ,scrambla)g for some pice wliich hini been distMimted 
bv a chr,i.ri{fi!)I\ dis|)Ose<l man. arnl in the lu at of the ‘struggle one heggixr stabi>ed 
the other. Well, I do not suppose that beggar hud ever been to the ciimina. 
And if you examine encl) ('use I do not think that you eoulrl it down that 
v<ai c.aild tMak(‘ the cinerua. responsihle for it. < tne crime oc(Mn‘red not very 
long ago ifi wdiich the robbers wore black hoewis over their lieadB. Well, that 
wrx week tliere was a him showing in Bomba.v in wliich highway o.bbfus noro 
black inusks with just holes for the eyes, tl»e nose and the inouth. theiwj 

particular critninuls in Bombay adf>pte<l that bjrrn »d disguise in cmnnv’nting . 
an offence that week; but there has been no ollitu* similo.r case sinct^ 

Q. ;\nd dacolPs appcariiig in nuasks arc not unlmown in this c»>vjntrv. ] 
rcmcmlier as a bfy\' in my own village tlicre wa^^ a dacoity tvhen they appeared 
with masks. 

A. (rf course it is the customary thing t*> cover vour face to a certain extent 
when you are coniinitTijig dacr*itv to prevent ibientificutiom 

h’o/. i/ruirjnrd : You iutve n<» defmite. knowledge that the m qhojs eicplo.ved 
Viy well known cr’iminals liavc become more efficient possibly througli the 
cinema. Tlicre is rto evidence of tliat ? 

.1. I am certain tliere is no cliange in the methods nl burglars owing to 
what they have seen at the cinema. We are very strict in our censorship 
about exciscing any scene showing a j)jirticular ff>nn of committiu'r a crime 
such as breaking a safe by any j)articu{ar njeans. 

Q. I saw a film in Sinihi where a girl was being driven in a taxi, the taxi- 
dlriver stopi>ed and roljbed her nioiiey. The whole thing was shown, though 
it was quite unnecessary to the picture. It must have slipped through the 
censors. Of course that is a method of robbery employed in Calcutta for .some 
time. 
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A, Here recently we have ha<l a series of motor car dacoities. Fortunately 
we jgot on to the gwg after a time. I do not think motor car dacoities are due 
to tne cmema. It is a question of the dacoits using, their common sense. 

Chairman : It is of course also dvie to the advent of the motor oar, 

A, But there is certainly* no improvement in the methods of the criminals 
in Bombay. 

CoL Crawford : You do however act as a Censor in regard to all these 
moth^>ds of crime. 

A. Yes, we are very particular about anything relating to crime. 

Chairmnn : I notice in the list of excisions you have omitted even chloroform 
scenes. 

A. Yea we object to anything like that. 

<1?. I rather thought that was V)eing too strict. After all chloroform is w^ell 
known. Therefore you don’t think there is any real substance such os requires 
consideration in these general impressions. 

^4. No I certainly do not think so because the best criterion of a Censor’s 
w’ork is tVie absence of criticism either in the jjress or by letters to the Board 
in India. 

Q, Btill there has been a certain amounl of (Criticism on which the authori- 
ties have acted surely? The whole origin of tiiis committee is due to agitation 
that there a certain amount of misrepresentation of Western life so serious 
as to lower the prestige o( the Westerner in the East. 

A. Well, that is undoubtedly true. I do not say it is deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. 

• Q, 1 wish to probe that matter a little further, t Is there misrepresentation 
of the Weeterner in the East? 

^4. Ye.s. F'or infitance f consider that all those dramas containing scenes of 
faithless wives aiid amorous husbands all scenes of that nature undoubtedly 
affeef our prestige in this country. ^ 

Q, But J mean is it misri^prosentation in the West? Supposing it was 
thrown on the screen in England, would it be a nii.sre|>resentation in England? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. It is as niucli niisropresentation in the West as it is in the East. 

A. Exceed that there is a higher standard of general education in the West 
and it has ni>t the same effect there. 

Q, If that is your feeling in the matter then it requires some remedy, does 
it not? 

A. Yes, if Government take it a.s their policy that w*e should be more parti- 
cular alx>ut the white man’s prestige in this country, I should certainly require 
a stricter censorship. 

Q, Indian opinion w'ould not tolerate it if put in that light. Those days 
ftre passed. We must put it on higher ground. 

A, Well that is where the difficulty has come in. 

Q, E'amiliafity breeds friendship and at the same time breeds contempt. 

A. We have no objection to the educated classes seeing these films. 

If I may pursue the matter how are you going to educate the uneducat- 
ed? 

A, It will probably take a century. 

Q. I mean these nneducaied Indians draw just as wrong an inference from 
aeeing tlie dresses of ladiea displayed on the Queen’s Road or at Juhu. From 
both I suppose the uneducated Indian takes an equally WTong impression of 

Wisstern Ufef 

I do pot think that is a mUrepresentatlon. 
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Q. 1 mean in his own mmd, sooial customs being different, he draws a 
‘ mtong impression of people living here. You and I know the life they are 
living but the uneducated man.tliink 9 there is something almormal about it» 

A, Wellj I don^t think that does much harm. * 

Q, Then what do you think dc»eft much harm on the screen? 

A. The fact that the lower life of the country is depicted, not the higher 
life, in these sex films. 

Q. You mean what Colonel Crawford called Cabaret eoeues and the under- 
world? * 

.4. Y"es, most of these films contain scenes from cabarets, drinking saloons, 

etc. 

Q. Therefore the proj^er remedy for that would be stricter censorahip. But 
how will it affect the trade? 

A, It will affect the trade seriously. 

Q. And might kill the iiuiustry. 

A, ^Vell if it killed that olasis of fdm, wo should have no objection, 

Q, Will it affect the hiisiue«r; aspect of the trade? 

A. 1 aju afraid it would. 

Q. Tliat has to be kept in view. After all people go to these shows for 
^nusenient; amuttemont i.s their first conctun. I mean 1 want you to have in 
mind all these aspects. For that is what is troubling us and we should Hko 
to haye your opinion and assi.stance. 

/I. It is owing to the fact that we have borne these facts in mind that wo 
have not refused cert^fieaiion in nitinv cases. 

Q. f mean that is one ol the (jtiestions we have to (‘onsider. If the wtneter 
censorship advocated l)V the Delegation were adopted there is a certain risk of 
kiilitig the trade. 

.1. That is what I have always considered myself when I have felt inclined 
to reject a film and some very gcK'^i filrn.s tcx). 

Q. And the industry is mostly in the hands of Indian.sP 

A. Yes, 

Q. And they are g< ncraily a nervous })eople' in the matter of business, more 
nervous than the clcardieaded Scotchman. 

,F I don’t know. 1 think we have Home men in liornbay wlm could heat 
any Scotchman. 

Q. In Bombay? hut in other part.s of India we are very nervmus, and if you 
tlirow cold water like this it may have a vt.-ry serious effect on the trade itself- 

A, 1 don't tliink that would do much harm, except hi the husiness man, 
from tlu! national point of view. 

Q. I do not mean from the national point of view; but you think it wdll 
improve ? 

.1. I #iink BO, if we had a stricter cenHorship and rejected films. 

Q. It would affect the industry? 

A, Fndoubtediy. 

Q. And do you think, apart from the lowering of the prestige of the Western- 
er in the East, do you think injury produced on the people of the country 
demands such a remedy. 

A. No, I could nest say that. 

♦ Q. So looked at from the point of view of the people of the country a 
stricter censorship will have the certain risk of affecting the trade. The only 
advantage in your opinion would he ihia fear of lowering the prestige of the 
Westerner in the East. 

A. That is the main argument. As was mentioned in that letter, the gentlev- 
maa considered that class of film as lowering the morals of the people. 
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Q, I v?arited to know whether that impresa'ron was correct and all 
agreed that it was not. Because i! that was correct it would re<juir6 serious 
notiee. » 

A. But manv proru^ent gcntler/ien consider that the morals of the people 
are being affected. 

Q, That was my own feeling; it may be a wrong feeling but I started with 
that in my mind. I know^ one or two cases but that is hardly adequate in deal- 
ing with a vast subject like this. 

.4. No, l)e<^aus6 the Board of Censors alkjws that class of films to he exhibit- 
ed in England. 

Q. That is true. 

Mr, Mnndlik : The only solution of the question lies in a better under- 

Btanding between the two peoples. 

Q. The remedy is education? 

Mr, Mandlik : You caiuiot stop them because the trade is bound to 

suffer. If you keep buck certuin films they will surely come to know. Then 
they will say it is all window-dressing and they will learn the tjuth from other 
sources. H>ereiore it is much l»etter to take the risk. 1 admit these films 
have a certain ill effect in the mofussil. I have learnt as much from iny 
friends. The effect on certain frontier tribes nnd bow to 8tr»p it is a queation 
for higlier authority. ^ 

Q. Now we are all iuteresU^d in that, Mr, Mandlik, and if the effect is so 
serious we must all see that it is stoj»ped. , 

Mr, Mandlik : There is no question that certain dravStic changes are 

taking place in Irulian society. You crtunot stop that, l^t is bound to cuiue. 

C(jL Crawford : Do you think producijrs^ for commercial reasons are en- 
titled to exploit, as they undouhtedly do. the {»ublic by overemphasLsing the 
lower life of the world? 

A, No. Every care is taken to stop that kind of exhibition. 

Q. There is still a good deal. Don’t y^u consider that in films in indi^i 
there i? a goexi deal of the iowi r side of life emphasised. 

d. Because that appeals t<> the. audience. It is the duty of the Censfc to 
et o]^ it . 

Q, It you increase your rigidity in regard to this type of films vnuld not 
the |>roducer begin to prcxiuce sumetiiing else? 

A. It depends on the detinition of the word “ rigidity It you are too rigid 
and make the film insipid it will be just like a dinner without: spice. H the 
question to be considered is that whatever the n^sult the filnis must be a)>soiiite- 
ly pure, that is a different qiiestirm; but we take all reasonable care. 

Do you think that a larger proportion of films which over-emphasise 
the rotten side of life are shown in India than in England? 

*4. I donH think I could say that. I don’t quite sufficicid ly visit the 
theatres either here or in England. 

Q, Could you get n list of the films that are passed by the British Film 
Censors? My own impression is that a lot of stuff is unloaded on India tha* 
would not find an audience in England? 

Mr. Haw ill : I think that as long as tlie film industry runs it is bound to 
deal frequently with the lower side of life. The criminal is the side of life from 
which most plots must be derived, and if yewi eliminate crime entirely from 
the film industry, yon won't get your plot. 

Chairman: In any pa it of the world? I 

Mf.,, Haniill : If you are going to create an Indian film industry which 
■would draw an audience, you wdii have to have a spice of crime and* a spice 
of excitement in it. 

Mr, Mandlik : The films you mention are not very contmon in Bombay. 

ij. How oould they go to the mofussii without going through Bombay? 



Mr. Mmdlih : I am only Breaking of our Board in Bombay. They may have 
^rtificateB from other Boards. 

Q. A very large percentage of the films exhibited in the cotmtTy go 
through Bombay? 

Mr. Hamill : I think there are a lot of lilins unloaded in this country that 
are out of date in Europe, but they are not objectionable films from the point 
of view that we are discussing now. They are old comic films which do not 
attract an English audience, but they are perfectly healthy and unobjectionable. 
They are of course «o boring that no sensible person would like to kx)k at them. 

Q. But still such films amuse fhe people? 

A. They may get an audience on the first night, bur not afterwards. 

Q, From your experience can you tell us the years in which the films were 
passed hy your Board and the country of their origin ? 

Mr. Healeu : I have got a statement showing the different Indian and 
foreign films. The tntal nuinher of films cc^rtified was 897 of which 105 were 
Indian films. That w'as in Ilt26. 

Q. How many of them were of foreign origin, that is to say, of British or 
American origin? 

A. 1 will get that stat«nnent. 

Q. We should like to have a stutement. id the films which you thought were 
wholly objectiomtble and iheir country ol' origin? 

A. Yes, we could let you have one. 

You Viave lieurd the proposal very snongly urged that the censorship 
i^lKAild be d(.>in‘ i>y Mcnihers (.>i tlie ]ic>ard rather than h\ tlie Sccictary of tlio 
Board in the first instance? 

.1. 1 have g^ot a Note on th.?t question. 

Q. Do all your colleagues agree on that j>oint? 

.1. Yes. It would be impossihle in Bombay to gentlemcji ol sufiicient 
experience and education who woidd have the time t»» give to the inspi'Ction 
and censoring of fihiis. We contidcred tho ()ue.sti(,.n carefully and that is our 
coiiidusion. 

Q. Ajmrt irotn t-liat difficulty, I suppose it would he an advantage to liave 
censoring done by at least two nieiubers of the Board.^ 

A. (df cours(u if you could afford it, and if you could get suital>]e [lerstam. 

Q. Assuming that the men were availui'le, it would certainly be an improve- 
ment on the present system? 

A. Yes, hut two (-r three nieml>ei> wr»vdd lad. he criougdi, 

• ^nppr>se you have a panel ot members ironi ^^ hom you draw these ujem- 
bers iroTii time Ui time according to sonu‘ roster? 

A. I have got a Note on the (pieslion of tlie ('entral Board. 1 think that 
if you could get suitable men and if you have money, it would be all right. 
But we could not pay their fees from our receij)ts and we shoiild have to get 
a 'Subsidy from the Government. 

(>. Of course, if a larger number of films have to bti dealt with, you will 
certainly require more members. 

A. There has not been a steady increase. In 1921 the total number ol 
films was 812; in 1926 it was 897; in 1925-26 it vr&s and up to 3l8t 
October thLs year we had 736. The same is the case with regard to Indian 
films. The namher of Indian films in 1921 was 64, but it went up to 105 in 
1926. The number went up Very slowly. In 1921, it wrent up to 64, in 1^2, 
it went up to 51, in 1923, it went up to 56, in lf)24, it went up to 61, in 
1925, it went up to 90, in 1926, it went up to 105, and this year up to 31»t 
October it was 81, and this figure may probably go up to 95 hy the end of 
the year. That is not a great advance in the number of films. Of Cfounie, 
the number of theatres has increased considerably. 

Q. How do they manage then without a corresponding increase in the 
nuznher of fihnsf 
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Mr, Green : Tliese are the Bombay figures only. There are other Boards in 
other plaoe;s of import. 

Mr. Neooy: While we are eomidering the question of the work done by 
the Board of Censors, the footage will, I tliink* be a better guide than 
iiund:)er of films imported. 

Secretary of Censor Board: The l>eftt indication would the income of 
the cinemas; there has been an increase in the foe income. 

Mr. Matullik : From the fee income the footage can be gathered (approxi- 
mately). 

Mr. llmly : I have got some figures for the last three years, and they 
correspond really with the number of films. In 11^24-25 you had 20 lakhs feet, 
in 1^2bn20 you had 25 lakhs feet, and in 1926-27 you had 35 lakhs feet. We 
had the largest increase here. 

Chairman : Do you think it would be practicable to have all filing coming 
into the country censored at one port? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And advantageous toop 

A. That ^vonld mean the establishaiont of a Central Board in Bombay. 

Q. The trade may have to say .something ahotii it, but do you think it 
will entail any undue delay in the disposal of the filins by the Censors P 

Mr. BarodaicaUa : I should think so. ' 

Mr. Ilialy : Hangoon people would object strongly to this owing to the 
delay that would take place. • 

It was said, talking of imported film.s, they are imported in duplicate, 
and one copy was sent to Rang(x>n, and aftty tiie cot>y vtn^eived iu Bombay 
lias been paswsed by the Censors, the importer would merely send a wire to 
Hangoon to say that the film has been certified P 

A. Yes, but they cannot show the film until they get the actual certi- 
fioate. J think, however, that is a subjo(;t which the dealers would be in a 
better position to discuss. • 

y. But, with your experience, do you consider that a Central Board, in 
addition to Local Boards, to deal with all films would ]>e practicable? 

A. I don't think it w'ould be practicable. A Central Board is all right 
in the abstract. 

Q. What are the difficulties? 

A. In the al)stract uniformity in the standards of censorship is desirable, 
and a single Board for all India would attain that. On the other hand, the 
conditions of the different provinces vary and the Government of India have 
themselves pointed out that films suitable for exhibition in one placre may l>e 
unsuitable in others, particularly quoting the differences between the large 
tow'ns like Bombay or Calcutta and the less enlightened country districta 
This could be got over by having a Board large enough to represent all 
parts of the country and the special view's of ail communities ; but that would 
cost a got>d deal. On the whole, three or four boards, each knowing the 
requirements of their own part of the country, will probably give more 
general satisfaction than one Central Board, The danger of divergent views 
is not very great. Only about a do»en films certified in Bombay have been 
deprived of their certificates by other boards in some six years. 

To make the Central Advisory Officer the executive authority for the 
whole of India with an office at a single portr at which alone fih^ will be 
allowed to be importc^d will inorease the cost of films everywhere except 
within Ihe area ordinarily served by that pc^. To bring films intend^ 
for Rangoon to, say, Bon^ay, will necessarily increase the cost of transport 
of those fUms. if the oensorship is also to enforced on films produced in 
India, many of them will have to be sent long distances to be examined. 
For instance, if we had a Central Board in Bombay where inoet of the Indian 
films are made, producers in Calcutta would find it inconvenient and ax- 
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pensive. In this connectiou it. may be noted that only very recently the 
Government of the Punjab have found it iieceAsary to constitute their own 
Board of Film Cenjsors to jf'xamiue fiim^ produced locally. 

These objections would probably be met by ha^jing two or more Deputy 
Onsors at tdher c^nt rc+s ; but I do not see how this would lend to any great 
improvement on tlu> present system. 

I eonaider that the present system should be continued with any improv€v 
ments that may be suggested as a n>snlt of your inquiry. Our present Board 
of Censors is as well devised as^ could l>e, under reasonable conditions as to 
cast; each of the chief eomnuinities is represented, and a selooled official is 
chairman. One member from each community, a|)art from the ofVudals^ 
seems to be sufficient. In practice undoubtedly we find that a ginall Board 
is hotter than a largo one. One represenlativt' from each (HmiTuunity is 
sufficient for our requirements. If a Chief Advisory Officer, with or without 
deputies, is appointed, he or they should prt^sidt? over a largely non-olhcial 
Board. In Bombay we have a }»olice officer, a customs officer and an educa- 
tional officer on the Jloard. The first and third seem to be essential. Leaving 
out of consideration the very valua)>le w'ork done hy Mr. Green, the Customs 
official, personally, it is doubtful whether a repn^sentative of that depart- 
ment as siicli, is absolutely necessary. A full time paid Inspector (or Secre- 
tary doing the Inspector’s work) is essential. He need not a miunber of 
the Board, hut the Board must have power to delegate su(‘h of their duties 
a.s they may think fit to him under jiroper salt^giiard.s. 

• The censoring authority, unless (vunposed largely of full time workers 
(and therefore jiaid), must w’ork partly diriK'tly and partly through Inspec- 
tor.s. There is no getting away from the |»aid Inspectors. 

Provincial revenues canruH fairly )>e called upon to pay for this Board. 
Unless the Government of India <‘an find funds for the Central Board the 
cost will have to be defrayed by the Trade. It is tJierefore di^irable to keep 
the cost as low as passible. 

These are the arguments jn favour of retaining our |>resorit F^rovinoial 
Boards in preference to the institution of a Central Board. We are un- 
animously of the opinion that the Provincial Board.s would be preferable 
even to a Central Board, especially in Bombay, and I am personally of the 
opinion that we must go a little further. With regard to the backward 
provinces you must have some further censorshii> in tlitisc tracts. 

You will have representatives from all the provinces of India, but when 
they come here they lose touch with the conditions of their owui provint^e. 
We want rey)resentatives of several comm uni ties in Bombay, and what w^ould 
prove suitable for Bombay niny not prove .suitable for more hackw^ard parts, 

Q, That is from the point of view^ of unsuitability of the films to the 
illiterati^ masses. Are you familiar with the other provinces r 

.4. T am very familiar with vSind. 

Q. Do you think there is much difference between the Madraasi and the 
Bombayite in the matter of appreciating films:' 

41. I don^t think so. 

Q. Or l)etween a Punjabi and a Bombay man? 

Mr. Byramji: It all depends upon the atmosphere in which the man i« 
trained. 

Q. What I mean is, is not too much emphasis laid on provincial differ- 
ences in the matter of censorship of films except in regard to religious filras ? 

A. I don’t think there is much differeTu^e. I think the Muhammadans here 
are a« particular as their brethren in other parts of India, though they may 
not b© so orthodox. 

Q. We know of one instance where you passed a film in Bombay and which 
was objected to in Delhi, I mean the “Moon of Israel ?*’ 

A, I don’t see it down in iny list. I saw the film in London, and I 
certainly did not see anything objectionable in it. It might have been passed 
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tl^ p^lc«tia Board* I don't t^iik the Mohammadane of Bombay woiiM 
bare <^iected to it. 

Q. When yon make a general proposition like that in a country like India 
regarding religfoua differences, i want to examine the truth of that^ and I 
want to gnow whether really there is auch a difference between the provin- 
cial angles of vision F 

A» I think it would be better for you to wait until you have got to 
more backward parts of the c^ountry. I think it is very desirable that the 
Committee idiould visit some of the backward parts* 

Q. Don't you think the railways have made a world of difference in the 
ideas of the people? 

A. They are bringing people more and more into the cities. 

Colonel Craxrf&rd: Do you think the Central Board can certify a him and 
say that it is suitable for certain parts of the country and through you issue 
a licence which wo call a B wrtiftcate which will necessitate that film being 
passed by some particular man in each province? Will it be a practical 
method ? 

4* If we had a Central Board, that ought to be able to say definitely 
whether it is suitable for c-eiisorship in a jirovince or not as it would have a 
reprewmtative from most of the provinces. 

Q. But most of the c.ensoring work is on moral grounds and you can do 
the major portion of the work without requiring provincial guidance, and 
it is only in a few* films that you would require definite aid from the pro- 
vinces? 

4. Yes, ^ • 

Chairman : Froxn what you just say it is clear that things must be fairly 
satisfactory ? 

4, Yes. 

Q. What is passed by the Boinl>ay Board is generally accepted by the 
other Boards, is it m? 

4. Yes. 

<?. One of the difficulties you mentioned about the Central Board related 
to getting representatives from each provinc^e. But is it really necessary to 
have a ropreeentative from each province? 

4. I don’t think you could then call it a Central Board, and in that case 
you may say the Bombay Board should certify the films for the whole of 
India. 

Colonel Crawford: Would it not be under the Government of India? 
They can locate the Board anywhere they like. Will every jirovince accept 
the orders of another province? 

Mr, Mamill: Many of them do. 

Q, In the civse of a film w hich is passed by the Bombay Board and rejected 
by the Calcutta Board, there is some feeling that each Provincial Government 
should back up its ow'ii Board, and in such cases there must be a co-ordi- 
nating authority to decide the matter? 

A . Why should they worry about it when they have got the power in their 
hands. 

Q, If the trade can get luiiversal rejection of an imported film, it can 
get back it« money? 

4. It would not pay them uiilesa it i# universally certified. 

Mr, Mimdlik: We did not find atij^hing objectionable in the film called 
The Triuinp}| the It was rejected in Bengal tot paeaed in Boihbay, 

and the two Boards difered. It may not be suitable for Bengal, but it was 
autt^bk for Bombay- Much will depmid upon the i^ntality 
ci ito MSmitiL 



CJiatman; I should like to know whether there is really much difference 
in the provinces P 

A. I doii^t think there is much difference. 

Oolonel Crawford: That particular film, ** The triumph of the Rat trii« 
not banned in Bengal be<‘anse it was particnilarly harmful to Bengaioes but 
because in the opinion of the Bengal Board it was not a suitable film to be 
shown. It w^as not & question of provincial requirements there. 

A. Well, if you had a Central Board and a film had been certified by the 
Central Board, could the distfiet magistrate in any district in India not 
suspend that filmP 

Q. You would have to retain that particular right. But wouldn’t that 
safeguard your provincial position sufficiently ? 

A. But they have that safeguard at prestuit. 

Q. But would not that Central Board, plus the powers of a district magis- 
trate to 8usj>end a film that was objectionable bx ully, wouldn’t that be a suffi- 
cient arrangement rather than having a separate Provincial Board in each 
Province? 

A. It would depri\'e local boards of the right to pass films that the Central 
Board thought were harmful. 

Q, But if you arc going to have a Provincial Board in each Province, you 
have got to pay Rs. 5 in each Province. 

. Mr, Green: The suggestion is that present system should continue; 
that a certificate by one board should l>e sufficient for India until it is 
suspended by a particular nuthority. 

m 

A, Once we pass a parti{^ilar film, they do not pay any more. 

Colonel Crawford : But surq>o.sing Calcutta examines it? 

Mr. Green : Then they do it on their own. 

A. No separate fee is mv^sary, so far as 1 understand. If the Bengal 
Board passes a certain film and it conies here, we do not charge any fee. 

Colonel Crav'ford : Would there be any more fiuaiu'e available if you did 
it all centrally. If the Boards of Cahmtta and Boinhay were concentrated 
in one place, wouldn’t that be a better position? 

A, We hav'e only got one Inspector at present. I don’t know how many 
Calcutta has got. 

Mr, Byrahijec : It means importing to one particular j>Iace. 

Colonel Cravrford : You have got to import to one particular place, 

Mr. Bijra rnjec: Then you will be giving the monopoly to one port. 

Cf'lonel Crawford: How do the films come to-day? Mainly by post or by 
ship? 

Mr, Byram jee : In different ways. Tliey are iiifiamiual>le articles. 

Colonel Crawford: 1 iniagiiie the quickest route for Calcutta is to import 
through Bombay. 

Mr, Green: I suggest the Collector of Custom.s could give ua particular 
figures about that. Would you give us the number of feet imported here as 
against the number of ffK?t imported in Calcutta? 

Mr, Watkins: Yonr question is whether they come in by poet or as 
freight? 

Colonel Craivford : My impression is that the whole of the films that come 
to India at present really come through Boinhay. 

Mr. Waikms: I could certainly give you figures for that. 

Mr. Hamill: A good many of them go into Calcutta by way of Australia 
and Japan, 

Mr, Neogy: 1 imagine that all the films that come into Bombay are 
examined by the Board of C/ensors of Bombay? 



A, They luight go to Calcutta. 

M'*. Neogy: The Wtal quantity of films importei into India in the year 
1920-^7 was one and three-fourths crores, out of whith Bombay only examined 
5 lakhs. I am speaking of imported films. 

Chairman: I have got the figure^i here. The length of film examined 
totalled for all India in 1926 — 52,65,000 feet. The figures are given for each 
year. 

Sir Ilaroon Jaffer: These are the ones that are examined. There may he 
others that go into the hands of the importery direct, to be shown for private 
audiences. 

Ar No. They go to Indian states. 

Sir Ilaroon Jaffer: 1 think that is what Mr. Dwarkadas said in the Bombay 
Council. 

A. He probably referred to Indian Princes. 

Sir Maroon Jaffer: There are several that go direct to the importers with- 
out examination, 

Mr, Green: Colonel Crawford is at present asking actual importation, how 
the films actually come in. I understood from you that there is an importa- 
tion directly from America vid China. 

Chairman: I think we could got pi‘oper information about that from the 
Customs department. 

3fr. Watkins : I could give you the imports here. 

Chairman: And the Director of Cominerdal Intelligence would be able to 
give us information. 

Ah regards the Central Board, you have stnt<rd to us the difficulty which 
you feel in the matter. Would you press for a certificate issued by a central 
authority acting on behalf of the Government of India, subject to the local 
difficultit'S that W’crc raised and .svihji?ct to the powers reserved to the district 
magistrate and other powers that look after district interests P It has the 
advantage of uniformity. ; 

.1, That is the only adv^antage that I can think of, that there would be 
tmiformity. 

Then the Gov(?ru]uent of India will also be in a position, if they hare 
to take steps to eneoiirage the growth of the indigenous industry of the 
country, to deal with this matter. It will be one centra] authority dealing 
with the whole industry. 

Mr. 11 anvUl: But is the intention, Sir, that the Central Board shall also 
censor films produced in the provinces. 

Q, i su|>poae that would be the idea. 

Mr. llamiU : That is what 1 inferred. 

Q. But if you had a central adviser a.s is proposed, with deputie.s in each 
province, that would solve your difficulty. He would be a sort of crentral 
advisory officer to co-ordinate the work of the provincial boards. 

A. Well, if it was thought to be not'essary. I do not think it is necessary 
to go to that exi>ense because you would have to have a fairly highly-paid 
officer as a central advisory offic‘er. If the Government of India can afford it, 
it would probably be useful, 

Mr, Mamiil: May I ask, Sir, whether we are now considering the advi- 
aability of having a Central Board in addition to the present permanent 
boards or in supersession of the present provincial hoards? 

Chairman: You want to look at it from both points of view, with provin- 
cial boards and then without provincial boards, 

A, It is a question of having a central co-ordinating officer who would be 
acting in an advisory capacity. 

Mr Mamili: 'Well, what is tlie idea that bis functions should be? 

Q. 5he mnin idea is to get uniformity of censorship* 
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Mr, Hamili : But it would purely He impossible for uny individual to make 
the Bombay Board and the Calcutta Board think exactly alike on the moral 
significance of any films, and if they differ, they differ and no eo-ordiiiating 
authority can make them \hink alike. 

Colonel Crawford: I understand the position tiWay hits the trade very 
hard. An imported film is rejected by Bengal, passed by Bombay and they 
are stuck with it. They have not got the full market for it. In a case like 
tliat, could not an appeal lie on behalf of tlie trade to the co-ordinating 
authority ? 

Mr, Hamili: Well, what hapitens at present is that the trade brings in a 
film and generally if they have any doubt about ita passing the Bombay 
Board, they do not subytnit it here. They try it in either Calcutta or Rangoon. 

Secretary of the Board: But even now the^- have a right of appeal to the 
Local Government. 

Afr. Hamili: Rut if that Board rojecis the film they then take it elsewhere, 
perhaps t^o Bombay, and l>etweon the exhibition in Calcutta and the exhibi- 
tion in Bombay oei’tain parts are t3xcii>ed, and the modified film is put up 
here and we may pass it. That has happened. 

Mr, Green: If it did not pay them to g€d: recognition in one province and 
not in another, why should they put up a film for a second examination P If 
they never put it up to another Board for examination, why should they 
excuse the objectionable part if they want it to be refused a certificate F 

Colonel Crawford: AVell, if that is the fact, then the trade has no cause to 
complain. I understand wuth regard to this particular film, “ The Triumph 
of the Rat they wanted to get you to turn it dowui as they wdshod to 
apply to get the nlbney baok. ^ 

A, 1 don’t beliovo for a moment that that is true. They were very anxioua 
to get it passed. As a matter of fact, there was a substantial difference 
beween the length of the film in Bengal ami the length put before us in 
Bombay. If they were anxious to have it rejected, surely their policy would 
hare been to put the most objettionalde film before usp 

Chairman: Would you accept the suggestion that an appeal may lie to 
the central authority instoad to the Local Government? 

Mr. Hamili: I think it is highly objectionable. 

Q, It dispenses with the appeal to the Local Government to have an appeal 
only to the central authority from all the provinces. 

Mr, Hamili: 1 do not think it is desirable. 

Mr, Green: Because of provincial differenceBp 

Mr. Jlamill: And because of the everlasting wrangling that would go on 
over any film that is turned down by the Board of Censors. 

Chairman: But there are not many appeals now’’ to the Local Government. 

Mr. Hamili: But if yon make an appeal {lossible, litigation is not unpopu- 
lar in this country. 

Q, But now you provide appeal to the Local Governinont which is not \ cry 
much availed of. 

A. Well, remember tliat is probably because we do not reject many films. 

Q* Of course, there are so many practical difficulties to be considered in 
that connection. Do you thijrik the trade will stand any registration fee for 
inspection F 

A, Well, at present they pay Rs, 5 for a thousand feet. 

Q, Other countriea pay very much more. 

A. In England th^ pay one pound for a thousand feet. That is three 
times aa much as the trade pays in India. 

Q. Do you think any great hardship would be done financially if — 

A. I am afraid I do not know much of the financial side of the matter. 
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On the otb«r T may mention that the income i$ much le«s. 

mim rhar^<1 for the varioiifi clashes in cinema theatres are mnch lees than 
tiie tiokete. 

Becre.tary of ikf. Board: Yon mean the income \o the trade is small. 

A. What makes you tlAnk that? I always pay more in India than 1 do in 
England. 

Secretary of the B(Kirrl : Here it is two or three annas, while there it ill six 
pence. I am talking of the lower clashes of seats. 

Q. If any readjustment entails additional cost, that may fall on the com- 
mittee F 

A. It will have to fall on the trade, because Government will certainly 
not subsidise an industry like the him indu.stry. 

Q. One other question. You have adinitted that it would be preferable 
that films should be .seen by more irienibers of the Board, Of course, you 
have got a very efficient secret ary ? 

A. We are fortunate in having a very efficient inspector and secretary. 
The insp€fCtor'» pay is Rh. rising to Rs. o()0. 

Q. And what are his qualificationsp 

A. He is an M.A., LL.B. of the Boinbay rniversity, and he has also 
travelled in Europe in the company of Mr. Sharp, the late Director of Public 
Instruction of the Boinbay Presidency. 

Mr. Ham ill: He h as had seven successive years of experience. 

A. I (‘ertainly do not agree that it would he preferal>le to have an exami- 
nation by two members of the Board. I think that the other arrangement ia 
preierable, 

Q, You mean the inspector’s examination iti the first instance. 

A. Yea. 

Y'ou mentioned something about the C’ollector of Customs, He is rather 
an important officer in regard to foreign films if he can be given facilities for 
inspecting them. He has no facilities now^ espe(*ially when films pass through 
Bombay. And KUp(K>sing he had certain facilities for examining those, films, 

woxild be the lu^st person to find out whether objectionable films go through 
or not. 

A. The only objectioriable films which come tlirough are not examined by 
the Customs. 

Mr. Green: You mean they are smuggled. 

A. I should prefer not to mention it in the presence of the press. 

Chairman: Do you think the film producing places should be registered 
And licensed F 

A. We are only licensing places of j)ubli<‘ entertainment, for instance, 
cinema shows are lieemsed but the studios are not licensed. 1 think it would 
be dosiirable to have them licensed. 

(j. But what wrould be the object? 

A. Because if they are licensed we would have the right to inspect them if 
we thought it netjowsury. 

Q. Do you mean the board or the police? 

A. I mean the policje. 

Q. ViTell, 1 think I will deal with you as a police officer separately. 

Mr. Orfen; May I first be quite clear? We are examining Mr. Healy 
now as Chairman of the Board and not as Commissioner of Police. 

Chairnfian: Yes. 

Afr. Green; 1 think I am right in saying, Mr. Healy, that before tha 
erttioisms of Mr«* Rolfe and Dr, David Lees, someahat similar complainta 
were made ont^e or twk>e in Bombay? I think a certain prominent lady in 
Boittbay once addressed tlie Board mentioning one or two de^nite fihiia — 

investigated and it was found that she was 



mistaken. Ji was found that she had not seen any of these filniB at all but 
that she had merely gone on the advertising niaterial. 

A, Yes, that is so. * 

Q. 1 think a \"ery prominent churchman on oite occadon also criticised 
films and it was discovered that he was criticising films of which he had only 
seen the posters.*^ 

' A. Yes, 

Q. I understand that this deputation from the Social Hygiene Delegation 
never approached the Board at allP 

4. Yes, that is so. 

Q. 1 thought they could not have done herause in o!io |>]nce they say 
that two censors have hcen appointed in Bonihay. The President has also 
referreii to that. Did the Board receive a copy ot this c oinnmnicfition P 

A. No. 

Q, From the very comjdete extracts read l>y the President the Board 
unanimously considers tluu tliis <le|»ut;itioM is absoluiely misint'onned as to 
the tacts of the situation:'' That is what 1 gatlier. 

A, Quite. 

Q. 1 gather the BoartI is gcoieraliy satishcil with tlie standard of the con- 
Borshij), th<jug}i it does lonsitler that t<H' nu'taiu k“s athauced portions (^f the 
country stricter ceiisoi'shiji is nece.ssarv. Tliat i» tlic oi>inion ot the whole 
Bpa rd, not cudy ot Mr. Healy. 

A. Yes, 

Q. That brings us to the <|Viesti<m of the mechanism of censorship, I am 
afraid I may be repeating ji ♦ittlc hut I am trying to ( lariiy my own impres- 
sions of what tlie lM>ard feels. Is the principal reason wliy the board is 
opi)o.sed to one ciudral board, that no one (suitral hoaial could dc<'ide what 
was gcMxI tor Bomi)ay, what was good tor l-pper Si»id, and wiiiit was good 
for Bengal or Madras ^ 

il. Not without re})resent nti ves from all tlie t>ro\jjKes on the l>oard which 
I think would not l^e a jiractH-ni pro]><Ksition. 

Q. lief>rt:\sentnrives miglit mean sevcrnl repre.^entat ives. You would have 
ditfereni classes and religions to represcfit. 

A. It would be u very large board. 1 do not consider it is practicable at 
all- Films may have lo <'Ojne \ip frcfiutmtly tor their deci.sion. And how 
are you going to get them to Hoinhay in tiim'!" 

Q. it could not be )M?rpetuaUy in sessimi. 

A. Well, it would iiave to be. 

Q. And if it was perpetualiy in se.ssiou, it would not be any use. And 
wmuld there be sufficient work to keep it |>erpetunlly in session r 

A. It would liave to be here whenever it was retjuireil. For instance, it 
is loss to a fiiun to liave eertitu*ation delayeii, 

Q. May I take you to a ^,iightIy different point!" Tlie suggestion, which 
the Board is averse to, is that, however the B<iard is coMstitutod, the prin- 
ciple shouUl be that two members of the Board .should sec every him. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now' I understand that you examine in Bomboy every day about 12,000 
feet of film, apjiroKjmatcly H hours’ work si dii^ . And if you had to find twm 
members of the Board f«>r this w-ork, each would be occupied 3 hours a day. 

A. YeS;, you would have two members of ibe Board occupied 3 hours. 

Q. And your ofdnion is that you could not get gentlemen of sufficient 
fttandiiig and general experience to do it? 

A. That is our conclusion after discussion, 

Q. Not even if they were paid very considerable leefi? 
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A. Well, the proposal was a« auggejsted that they should get Rs. 15 the 
ftrst hour and Re. 10 each aubaequent hour, that is Ha, 36 a day for each 
person, ^ 

Q. And again it woukl mean a large panel to choose from, I take it, 
because yon again need representatives of different communities and relt 
giom? 

A, Yes. 

Mr. Hapiill: There i» another point. It seems to me it is much better 
to put the onus upon one individual and make him responsible for the pass 
iiig and rejecting of every him that is put liefore the Board. Of fsoiirse, in 
the event of a disi>ute between the exhibitor and the insjieotor, the matter 
can always be referred to the Board as at present. But it is a very valuable 
thing indeed to have the onus upon one man’s shoulders and not upon two, 

A. That is presupposing he is a capable officer. 

Mi\ fi nmil : Well, if be is not ti capable officer, the Board should get rid of 
him. 

Q. The Board nnist he satisfied that their officer is capable and efficient 
and that he in a conscientious officer, I understand the Board is satisfietl in^ 
that respect. 

A, Yes. 

Chairman : Don't you think that tw'o heads will be better in dealing with 
tt matti^r like that? 

Mr. JIamill: 1 do not think so. In the vast majority of cases there is no 
doubt fibout the suitability of the film at all. Only a ver>’ sinall minority of 
the films are referred to us for decision. * 

Mr. Creen: 1 was going to ask yon about the Central Board, but I think 
you have made your point clear. 

Mr. Mandlik: Certain hints are given to the Inspectors for guidance. 
Gene^rally they do not go lieyond them and tjierefore the work is lightened 
very much. 

Q, The Board, I take it, much prefers examination by full time paid 
8ti|;*endiarie« rather than by part-time officers? 

Mr. Hamill: I do. 

Q. Am I correctly representing the Board’s view? 

Mr. Hamill: That i« my opinion. 

Mr. Watkins: I personally do not subscribe to having only one paid man. 

I should have no objection to having two paid men. 

Mr. Healy: That is my opinion also. I should like to have two men. 

Mr. Watkins : When one man goes on leave T would overlook the nec'essity 
for two men. I am inclined to think that it would be better to have two 
men, but they must be whole-time men who would lose their job if they made 
A mistake, 

Q. They should be responsible for their work and it is not a question of 
losing fees for one hour or two, but of losing their job if they did not do their 
work properly? 

A . Yes. 

Q. I refer briefly to one point that you raised^ Mr. Healy. You consider 
that in some measure European prestige is damaged by certain films, but you 
are not inclined to think that it is serious enough to justify any further 
intervention of the censorship? 

A. Yes,' 

Don^t you consider that some such allegation must always remain while 
we have a conflict of ideas and civilisations as we have in every walg of life 
in India P 

A. Well, I should probably have to enter into a political question. 
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. Q. 1 wfM5 thiTikiTig not so much of politionl mutters, but T was thinking pf 
«0ciA^l otistoms. 

A* If you refer to it from* the social ctistoms ifioint of view only* I should 
not worry. « 

Q. Here we have definitely before us written statement of an Indian 
gentleman who has said that kissing is actually, in the ej^es of many Indians, 
indecent. Is it necessary to cut out from western hlms the sort of action 
even of a brother kissing his grf»wn up sister, in deferen<^ to th^t feeling, or 
must we leave it till tinit=> and circy instance makes these things Wtcr under- 
stood? 

i4. I should certainly not interfere wuth that practic'e. (L<vt{jhf*‘r.) But 
T do hot think it does much harm. 

Q. That really is the ground on which you do not advocate a very much 
stricter censorship in that respect? 

.4. Yes, 

Mi\ S. K. BarodawaUa: I will go furtbor and say ihat even the un- 
educated people are educated enough to know' that these tilings are nothing. 
Even among Muhammadans there is no objection. 

Q, You know that in every district a film can be suspended by a proper 
authority pending the decision of the Ixk‘a 1 Government, Has the Board 
•had iiny occasion of the use of this power? 

.4. It is very rarely exercised, I do not recollect any case in my time in 
this •Presidency. 

<?. But would the Board object if a District Magistrate some thousands 
of miles away from J[?ombuy did it? 

4. It will all depend, I thirfk, on the grounds of his objection, 

M f\ Ncogy: Would the Board at all come to know about it? 

4. Yes, It must he reported to Government. 

Mr. Mandlik : Under the Act the District Magistrate has to report. He 
reports directly to Government after suspension and takes orders from 
Government. 

Mr. Green: You have had few' very cases in which the District Magistrates 
have intervened? 

4. Extraordinarily few. 

Mr. Hamill: One. I think it was a question of education of Muhain- 
mndans in Sind and their power of appreciating a fiarticular film. We x>assed 
the film and it was stopped by a Distriet Magistrate in Bind hecausc he 
thought that it might inflame the Mu ham mad an feeling up there. A very 
highly spetualised case whi(*h no general body could deal with and the matter 
was ref€^rr€jd to us. 

Q. If you passed a lilm with certain excisions I understand the certi- 
fleate is mnrkeil in a .special way? 

.4. Yes, with a triangle. 

Q. And that certificate is also shown on the Kcreen before the film is 
exhibited ? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Therefore any local authority who sees either the Hoard of Censors' 
certificate on the film or the original certificate will know if a single word 
or an inch or a foot has beeif excised ? 

4. Yes, 

Q. And it is therefore up to that authority to have a special watch on it? 

4, Yes. And, of course, the excised parts are given to us now. W'hen 
we order a part to be excised, the parts after excision are sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Board. 

Q. Do you think that any other precaution is necessary to warn district 
officer#? 
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Af I do not think any extra aafegtMird in iteceB«ary. I think the power 
0f*tKe District Magistrate, and in the Presidency Towns, of the C^onamissioner 
of Police, to suspend a film which they consider ‘ohiectionable is siifficient. 

Q. Do yon consider that the Act gives sufficient certainty that uncertified 
films will not l)e exhibited or that filnas that had l>een corrected in any way 
Wonld not be tampered with before exhibition? 

A. It is possible, but the risk of a firm doing anything like that in very 
great. I do not tliink they would attempt it. 

Q. You think the Act is sufficient to m^t that? 

A. Yes, 

ColoTir'l J, />. C)a}rfor(}: I want to get the ofdnion of the Board on this 
question of the nature of tilrns. Taking for granted the point which you 
made tliat for drainatic [»nr|*ose-, you must make some call on crime and 
the lower life, do you consider that in the films exhibited generally to-day 
throughout the world there is an excessive emphasis on thi'*i point or not? 
Arc the producers really over-tunjdiasising it? 

Mi\ ildmill : If you mean by over-emphasising, arc they presenting a 
true i»icture of life or not, of course they are over-emphasising, hut we 
ehonld reincmher that the producer's aim is to attract audiences, and if you 
agree there then you must over-emphasise that jmrticidar aspect. * 

Q. Is it ijerfcclly justified Ironi the point of view of the society that he 
slioidd he entitled to do so? * 

A/r. 11 it mill: 1 think it is as justifiahle as the (modiiction of crime stories 
or detective stories. They over-emphasise the sensual i and seamy side of 
life. • 

Mr. Or^rn: Even the mnvsjmpors. 

Mr. H urn ill: Yes. 

CoL Crawford: f come down to the question of Provincial Bmirds. because 
you say that the Central Board must have a representative of every f>rovuice 
on it. And yet actually to-day you see a film ymssed hy the Bombay Board of 
OensiU's is slmvvn all over Indi.a witli vorv occasional extept ions, A film 
c©n.sore<l V>y the Bengal Ihnird is tMjually shown all over India. 

.4, Then, wdiat i> the point in liaving a Central Board? 

Q. My object in having a Central Board is to get uniformity in censor- 
ship, and from the point of A'iew of finance also, if ,\ou really had a Central 
Board all the finances would come under one head, and there would he a 
saving under overliend (dmrges and so forth. 

A. What oiJ^mrhead charges? 

(). Bay, the Berretarie^. 

Secretary of Cic Brm rd : The Becretarie.s are part-time men for both 
Bombay and Bengal and in the Central Board tlcere will liave to be a full- 
time man, 

Q. Don’t you think that a full-time BecTcUary will be a sound propo«ition? 

Spcretary <>/ the Board: There vrill he no saving then. 

What Avould yon consider to be the ideal sort of Board? Take t-our 
own Board. 1 am asking apart from finaiioe. 

A. I think the system of the British Board of Film Censors h the ideal 
one. 

Q. As an ideal worth aiming at? 

A. Yes. 

Q. W’itrti modificatiowH, of course, for Indian reviwirements? 

Mr, Wnfkitu: A Committ^ of the Trade? 

Q, A Cummitte^ of retired geutlemen, 

Mr. Is it not a fact that n film passed by that Board is liable to 

euspension in any ar^ 



V Mr. Green: It is not a atatutorjr body* In effort its word is law* 

Mr, Wafhmft: If it passed anything which a Wal authority cansidcrs 
objectionable, that local authority can suspend exhibition? 

Mr. Greenr: Yes. ^ 

Col. Cra\vfor<l: Is that the ideal which we should work to if w'o had the 
finance? There you hare again the local aiithority or the District Magis- 
trate who can suspend anything that he likes. 

-4. I think we cannot get the right stamp of man with the recpiisite leisure 
in this city. * 

Q. Would it not be a tjuestion of the amount of salary you will be pre- 
pared to jmy? You would not get people on less than Rs. 1*000 a month? 

A. That wdll be very expensive. 

Q. That is what the Secretary of State considered part-time pay* 

Mr. Mandlil: : Even with a Central Board there cannot l>e uniformity, 
becatise many a time it has happene<l that a film which appeared to be inno- 
cuous to the Board was found objectionahJe after exliibition by the public. 
In that cafte what w'ill be the result? 

Q, You can arrive at a VKKsition where you can get the Board to say, there 
is no use of making that tyf>e of film for India and we won’t have it.” It 
should bt^ of great assistame to the trade I imagiiie. 

Mr, Mfindhh : it wil] be ditlnmlt for the Central Board to select films. 
Eveij if they pass a film, it may be po|>ular in certain parts of the country 
and unpopular in other parts. 

Q, 1 am talking of the moral side of tlie censorship tor tlie moment. I 
ehould like to know Hvlietln'i* it ^ould be worth wdiile to work to iliat ideal if 
the finance was forthcoming or whether such ex}>enditure would be justified. 

Mr. Ilamill : If tlie (Vntral Board is essential, then it is up to Government 
to find the financi' to meet the situation. 

Mr. Ileal \f: Why shoiild Government finance this? 

Choinnan : Are the members of the Board here aj>]>ointed for any definite 
period ? 

/I. That i« a f)oint winch 1 think requires some attention. Originally 
they were appointinl for one year. Then Government at the end of the year 
extended the period for another year. 

Srrrefary of the liooni: And after about two years the apjmintTnents have 
been pending further orders. 

Mr. Ileahj : I think, though at present we have a \ory good Hoard, that 
it would l>e advisable, taking things generally, that they nhotild be c.hange<i 
from time to time, say. afuu’ every two ycivrs or after every thrtni years, ao 
as to get fresl) idea.s to bear. Officiftl members <'jmnge frequently, but at 
present {To Mr. MojuliJl): Have you been on the Board Rince its incep- 

tion ? 

Mr. Mamllik: I am in that i>osition. 

Mr. Ilealy : Two nieml>ers of the Board have been on it for some 7 yoara 
or so and I think that is a mistake, 1 tliink we had better have fresh blood 
from time to time. 

Q, Would three years he reasonable? 

Mr. Mealy : I think three years would be reasonable. The only memherB 
who have been changing have l>een Parsi members. They have got tired of it 
and have asked to be relieved. 

Q. It is not very wholesome though. 

Mr. Mealy : But there is no difficulty in getting sTii table gentlemen to serve 
on the Board, and I think it is desirable that we should have fresh blood 
from time to time. 

9* I take it that the Board would suggest that the British Board of Film 
Censors is the ideal tow'ards which we should aim ? 



Mr, Hamill: For each Presidency or for the whole? 

Q. For the a^hole country, 

Mr. HamiU : I do not think so, ” 

Mr. Healy; I sboul^ incline to aim at that. But it certainly is not, in 
my opinion, practicable at present, 

Q. On what grounds? I do not follow you. 

Mr. Healy: The hnanciaf aspect itself is a considerable obstacle in my 
opinion. To be able to pay these well-educated and experienced men ap- 
pointed to the Board in place of Inspectors; to give their time, even supposing 
you pay them Rs, 450 a month, that is what I was thinking of myself, and 
three hours’ work a day — yon certainly in Bombay would not get the men 
to do it. 

Q. Not the men with the necessary qualifications? 

A. For instance, Bombay in the first place is very expensive to live in. 
Take, for example, a retired Collector or a retired Sessions Judge. He could 
not afford to retire to Bombay ; ho is the best type of man suitable for censor- 
ship work, but you cannot get him in Bombay. He could not afford to live 
hero on his pension even w'itli the Rs. 450 a month that I propose to offer him, 

Q. The salary for that sort of person w'ould have to l>e more in the 
neighbourhcKKi of Rs. 1,000 if you mean to attract him? 

A. That would attract a suitable person. 

Q. You do not hold «o much to the opinion that you must have provincial 
representation on the Central Board in that in actual practice to-day a film 
passed either by the Bengal or the Bombay Board is exhibited in other pro- 
vinoes wuth very rare exceptions? 

Mr. Watkins: Other provinces have the option, whereas if you constitute 
the Central Board you would not have the option. 

Q. Only certain provinces have the option? 

Mr. Waikins: They all have. Some do not exercise the option even to 
the extent of constituting the Board. 

Q. There is, of course, I know the objection of one prov^ince not being 
spoon-fed by another, but I do not think tliere is any legitimate grievance in 
actual practice. To-day do they not accept what the Bombay Board and the 
Bengal Board do, in most cases? 

Mr. Watkins: Yes. 

Q. You were talking about audiences in backward parts in Sind. Can 
you give me any idea of what these audiences are like. Could you get travel- 
ling cinemas to work in the mofussilP Are they a paying proposition? 1 
am thinking of it from the industry point of view. Is there any possibrlity 
of expansion of cinema into the districts? 

A. All the headquarter towns in Sind of the different districts have got 
cinemas. You are thinking of taking them out into the villages. That would 
not pay. 

Q. The Railway people gave us to understand otherwise, 

A. They have not charged for admission? 

No, They gave us to understand that man^^ people paid railway fares 
to come in to see and they left us with the impression that there might be a 
paying audienoe in the mofessil. 

Mr. Hamill: I believe in the mofussil, outside Poona, that him producers 
will not let out their films unless the exhibitors guarantee sofnething like 
Ra. 30 to Rs. 50 a day, whereas in Poona end Bombay they accept something 
betwe«^ 45 and. 50 per cent, of the takings. 

Q. Bo you think the Censors* Board can help the producer In any way, to 
him from prodiicing filnus that are likely to be rejeofeed by the 

Aw lliey can 



Q, Do they rons:u!t you now nt all? 

Mr. Mondlih : Only general hints are given to them. 

Serrrfary e/ th€ Baar^I : l^rintecl eopiesi of our sug>n>s;tions to the In^peotom 
have been fient to the producers telling them the sorf of thing that is likely 
to he objected to by the Board. They know the prim iples on which we w’-ork. 

Q. You do not think the censorship of s<‘enario>s is possible? 

Mr. fJa nui} : 1 do not say it is inij»os.sihie, li they submit scenarios 
before a film is actually }>ut in hand they c-an get advii'c. hut (hat is not 
really of much value to tliem. * 

^fr. Mandiik : It may lead to confusion. Tf the scenario is ap)>roved first 
and afterwards the iihn is rt^jected, there may l>e ti'oulde. 

^fr. Nro^nf : I understand. Mr. Healy, you were not on the Boanl in 1P21. 

A. Yes, I was, for 8 inonths. 

Q. In February 1924? 

.4. Nor ]''ebruary. I came on on the )st of IMarcIj. 

Q. Has there been an>' great rlumge in the porsoiiuel of the Board siiue 
then ? 

.1. No (hange since 7 was here last except in the official element. 

^ Q. Now 1 find that the President of the Bombay Board of Film Censors 
wrote a letter to tlie Go^'er^lment of Bombay <m the 2711) Fehnmry li(24 in 
w'hich he dealt with some of the questions with which we are liere (omerned, 
and they refer particularly to the question as to whether the censorship was 
lax and particularly whellier a certain cla.ss of iilms were being exhibited 
w hirh w'ere harmfiil<'to the prestige ol the white people* ; and on that point 
tliis is what they states — 1 urn quoting from the letter of tlio Board : “ The 
rriticusrn of the work of this ;ind the other Indian Bt»ards implied in the 
despatcli of the Secretary of State* appears to he hased in some mevonre on 
a very ill-in femmed leader printed in the London ‘* Times ” and on the shite- 
ments c'ontaincd in a letter in that journal written by one who is oh\ionsly 
influeiict‘d b\' trade considerations.’’ And when 1 refer to that leader of the 
“ Times ” and the Icdter whiclj appeared in the “ Times ” T find that there 
is this spcK'ifio i>oint, that certain films made in the I'nited States while they 
may appear to the Knglishman a.s .simply ridiculous, may be very harmful in 
India, Them in the letter attentiem is drawn tc» the danger of showing un- 
Huirabie films to natives c*f the Fast, more parlieiilarly in India. Atid then 
the writer of the letter refers to the c<*rres|»ondencc wdiicli a lady ttcsiding 
in India hrnl had with him and cpioteN from her letter the feeling that ns 
Indians go more and more to the cinema they must despise the Rriti.sh nation. 
In view of that information hei'ore the Board, the Hoard came to the cnnclu- 
aion that the whole agitation was |•romJ>ted by interested peopU*, people who 
were interested in the trade in England, ] take it that the Board has not 
«;iiu*t‘ dev»arted from the opinion, 

A. T cannot say on wdiat the Board at that period based their o])inion. 
They must ha\e known who the writer was, Tliey must have had some 
information as to who the writer was. 

Q. The writer was the (ienernl Secretary of the British National Film 
League. It wa,H he who wrote to the ** Times.’' On that the Times ” 
wrote a leading article and the Board also had that letter before them when 
they gave expressiozi to this view'. 

Mr. Hamill : The trouble with that letter is that it suggested 
that film.s are prcKiiiced with the intention of showing the normal life of a 
country and, wdth the ex('t>ption of si>ecial educational filniH, no films are 
prcxluced with that object at all, 

Q. No. it W'as pointed out that there was some apprehension that what 
“iras a faked picture could b*> taken to be a real everyday cxx'urrence in India 
by the people to w’hom the thing was being exhibited. That was the danger 
to which they were referring. 
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A. Tiiat danger will remain no matter who produces the film. Whether 
it is a British or an American company that produces, they will have to cater 
for people who want sensation ; and as long a« sensatioii is the aim ol the 
film the film is not a representation of normal national life. 

Q, And there is nothing to <hoose between the British and the American 
to far as this i)articular j>oint is concerned? 

Mr. Healy : Oh yes, the American is a much more sensational typo 
of film generally six^aking. 

Q. But have you either rejected or passed with endorsement a larger 
proportion of British films than American films in your experience? 

A. The Inspector infonns me that in very few cases are British films cut 
or excised, 

Q. With reference to another point you stated that the absence of criti- 
' cism in the press in India is the criterion of efficiency of censorship. 

A. 1 think I added one more— letters from the public to the Board, jis well 
as criticism in the press. 

Q. Which paper do you think may he said to represent English public 
opinion in Bombay P 

.4. The ‘‘ Times of India.’^ 

Q. I find the “ Tiirn^ of India also practically endorsed the view which 
your Board took in the year that the cry for stricter censorship had been 

raised by interested |>eople. 1 have here a reprint of an article which appear- 
ed in the ** Times of India on the 21st April 1926 where they ridicuTe the 
whole idea and say that American films should certainly be fought by business 
competition but that to try to suppress then? by the hypothetical plea of lm« 
perial welfare is merely ridiculous. 

A. Oh yes. 1 have got the views of Government on this question, that the 
aim should be to get the films. The |>]ace of production is immaterial. 
Indian films if they are up to the others in quality will naturally be preferred 
by the patrons of cinemas. Film production is not a trade essential t^o a 
country’s prosperity, if indeed w'e cannot go further and say that as a luxury 
trade it is actually wastefiil and there is no reason to protect the Indian film 
producers. Similarly films fircKiuced within the Empire must stand or fall 
on their own ?nerits. If the Americans do better they must win; naturally 
moral tone and educational value are included among merits. 

Q. But the Times ” in that article was referring to the cry that was 
raised that a certain class of films was detrimental to the white men’s pres- 
tig©. (Mr, Neogy here read out a passage from the article in question.) 

A. Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd rtq»resent only the comic side of 
things. 

But they were taking this particular point made in certain quarters. 
They also refer to Sex films. (Mr. Neogy here read another passage.) 3 
want to know whether that can be said fairly to represent the general British 
opinion in Bombay ? 

Mr. Watkh\,^ : The ‘‘Times of India” has a large Indian clien- 
tele that it also cjaters for. It has a much larger number of Indian subscribers. 

Q. But dws that affect editorial opinion in any matter.^ It does not do 
io on our .side of India. 

Afr. Watkins : Your side is very much better supplied with newspapers. 

Bo on this particular occasion you think the “ Times of India ” did 
not represent the Euro{>eaus view* correctly? 

A. 'fPell, the European view varies considerably as you will find from 
witnesses you examine. 

Q. The question is whether we dbouM lay down a stricter rule of censor- 
•hip in regard to a certain class of films apart from the effect which they may' 
have on the morals of Indians. That is the question more or lees. That ia 
to say, whether we have to w-eigh very seriously as to whether 
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a particular film would have a prejudicial effect on the prestige 
of the white races; and you very properly stated that that is a 
tpiestion of Government policy. Now siipv>osing European opinion were to 
ask for such a policy to he laid down by Goverumentf would you think Indians 
would be very wrong if they were to ask for certain guarantt^s that the 
colourc^i racH^s, or at any rate tin* Indians would not be uiivsre])reseuted, lot us 
confine ourselves to the si rocn for the time being, — would not be misrepre- 
sented on the screen outside India ^ Any such v>oli( y could only he justified in 
India providtHl such an effe(Uive LTuarnntee was f<«rthcoining. l>o you think 
that that would be a very unreasmmbU* deinnnd on the part of Indians?^ 

A. "Will you throw “ Mtdher India ’’ in luy face if 1 re}>ly lo tlmt question. 

Q. No 1 am not going to refer to that hook. 

A. Well, I sliall certainly, as a censor, do everything in iny }»ou’t<r to |>re- 
vont Indian iMvilisatjon from hci?ig nnsnquesenti^d (ortsidt' hidia on the film. 

Q. How are you going to prevont itP 

.1. riiless ihcy start exporting films from India, which will lake a very 
long time i?i niy opinion. 

i'hairman : They make films of India in Amt'rica generally depicting 
the Indian aa a viUian. 

A. 1 have never seen such a him. 

Q. That is what I h:\V(' been told. 

•1. Hut they are not pKniuced in India, And they certainly would not bo 
jiroduf'ed in Kngland. 

{K Proha hly not. 

.1. And if a single film of tfmf kind were ]Uodnced in India and c\))orted 
I should certainl.v apply ior control, 

Q. Of COUPM'. 

Mr. HutniJI : Is it not the ti tith that a film which will affect the 
prestige of tlie white races in this lountry is a film to whicli fihjection lan bo 
taken on moral gr(»unds in practically twerv case. Why drag in the purely 
political side!-' 

Mr. I have ina<ie that quite clear -whot her yon nsant to h.(^’0 a 

we|);trate test applied apart from questions of morn!it;\'. to a certuin class of 
lilms. A pin>posal was put iorwarfl that a certain class of films should bo 
JiconstHl for e4u-tain sjHHitied theatres only to which Indians do not go ns a 
rule. Tliiit has been a sugge.',tion that lias been made; so you are not adopt- 
ing one uniform standard of cen.^orship if you ha\e a tiling like that, allow- 
ing a particular class ol tilin> to be sViown lor instance in thv* Fort area and 
not ni other tlientrcs. 

A. That wnmld not apply to Bombay because Indians go to all cinemas. 

Q. No, the idea was that as the proportion of Indians is less in the 
theatnss in the Fort area, whether sm h a disc ritninat ion could he allowed 
and justified . 

A. No, I doti’t tliiiik J should like any restrictions of that kind, 

1 mention that hecanse a spwific suggestion has been made to that 
effect, — to have two different .standards of censorship so to sny. 

A. I don’t think that is f>ractif able, 

Q. I am informed that in Kenya they have reserved cinemas for the white 
|>eovde, or rather restricted the natives to certain cinemas where specially 
sek^'ted films only can be shown. However you are not in favour ol that, 

Mr. liamili : Perhaiis you will let me give an example of a film 
which I myself helpe<l to ban. It was perhajis not purely on moral grounds. 
It was a film in wdiich an American girl was shipwrecied on the coast of 
Arabia and carried off by a party of Arab dacoits. I banned that becaufie 
it was brought in here shortly after the time when the w ife of an officer at a 
frontier station was carrie^d off by some Pat bans and it seemed to mo just 

1’ 9 
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possible that a film like that would get up to Peshawar and might suggest 
undesirable things to an inflammable part of the comraunity. 

Q. So that the principle is in operation though to a restricted degree? 

A. Yes* a 

Q, Coming to the agency of censorship, I take it that you are generally in 
favour of the British principle more or less? 

Mr. Healy : T personally think that that would be the ideal system, 
i.f ., to have men of standing and education to inspect all films. 

Q. Supposing instead of having one screen for the censors, we had two or 
three screens running simuhane^ously ? 

.4. Where would you get the films from? 

<i>. The length of films that you have in Bombay average about 12,000 feet 
per day. J^upposing you turn the Bombay Censorship Board into an All- 
India Board, certainly the nmoiint of work will be trebled. But supposing 
we had a large panel and we maniigod to run three screens simultaneously, 
then perliaps you could reduce the attendance of members to about an hour 
a7id a half or so. W'ouhl that not make it easier for you to get suitable men 
every other day or every day? .Suppose I mean the Board divided itself into 
sub-committee*? just as they do in England? I find from the figures avail- 
able that two sub-committees manage to examine a very large quantity a year 
working from 10 to 5 from Monday to Friday. Supposing we had 2 hours' 
sitting for each sub-cornmiltee, do you think it will he possible to attract' 
the }>'• type of men in the fee that you lial ij\ inin l. namely, Ks. ll lor 
the first hour? 

.4. 1 don’t think we can get gocKl men. 

Q. Although you are in favour of the BriCsh standarcf, you cannot suggest 
any [>racticaj scheme? 

.4, J should like to have the British standard, but I can’t propose any 
practical scheme?. 

Mr. Jlamill : Ar<» you asking if this Board is in favour of that scheme? 

Mr. Hecily : I have given my personal opinion. 

Mr. IlamiU : Tt is better to put the whole respon.sibility on one whole 
time paid officer. 

Mr. Healy : Every film should be inspected by two men, and these should 
be two full time salaried officers. 

Ch<iinn<Ui : You are in favour of the personnel being changed after 
every three years? 

.4. I should not change the w’hole of them. I would ensure continuity of 
policy by changing one each year. Tf you change only one man every year, 
continuity will be ensured. 

Mr. yco{iy : That 1 undemand is not the British practice? 

Mr. Hamill : 1 myself think that we get a gotnl deal of fresh blood by the 
changes of officials. 

Q. That is inevitable, but why go beyond that and change the others who 
need not be changed? 

Mr. Jhunill : An element of stability and pennanency is desirable. 

Q. Although Mr, Healy is in favour of the British standard, this goes 
directly against it, because their aim is to maintain continuity and take 
advantage of the experience of men who had been at the work. 

Mr. Healy : I should not advise a change of salaried officers who do the 
actual inspecting. ^ 

Mr. Mandlik : I should like to say one word. I am for continuity. Al- 
though I am one of the oldest members, I am ready to resign if the Board is 
likely to be henefttted thereby. It will be just like making changes in the 
High Court Bench, and such other Institutions, but if any member is found 
slack, he might be dmnged, or he may be made eligible for re-election. 



Q. If vou jusk ^^onle^K>dy to go out for slackntvsti, it will Iw a very iledjcfttc 
thing ? 

Mr. Martr^lih : It hns to he done in certain cases. 

Q, It is an honorary work and gentlemen of rip^ experience and positiox^ 
in stx'iety only are expectt^i to (^ome in. 

ChnirmHu : Perhaps yon might say they are eligible for re-election. 

Mr. MuruHik : J should not bo misunderstood at all, ht^canse 1 am ready 
to resign to-iuorrow, if it be j\eoded. 

Mr. y roijy : lias your attenti<ft» been tlrawn u> the remarks the (commis- 
sioner of Poiiw in Kangoun has made about the work of the Bornbay Censor- 
shiv? Boaniy This is wbnt he say-: — “ It is a regrettable fact that several 
films ^)a^S€Kl by Bombay have had to be turned down ix\ whole or in part in 
Rangoon .... because the Rangoon Board considered them as unwortby of 
being shown in any ri\ ilized country."’ 

Mr. llymnilrr ; They must be a byv?er-sen8iti\ e body of j>eopIe. 

Mr. Huruill : Those general statements do not really get us very much 
“ forrader.” 

Mr. Mundlil : I remember a certain case in which n strong rei>resentation 
was made by the Bunna authorities on these very Une^, and then th€> Chair- 
man oi our Board sent a long exv>lanatory letter, ft was subsequently found 
^that the officer concerned did not see the film liiniself but depended on the 
re|>ort of bis subordinate. 

Wliilo we are considering the question of the Central Board, we have 
to reineinbor how .sensitive some oi these provincial bodies are likely to be. 
I am not in any way casting any reflection on the work of the Bombay 
Board. ’ 

Mr. IJ am ill : Have you seen the article in the Indian llaily Mail which 
accuses this Board of being t(X) severe? 

Mr. Sragy: T have stH?n it. 

C- Now, on the point whether the provinces are likely to accev»t or agree 
to the hxation of a Central Board either in Bombay or in Cidcutta, 1 would 
like tt? point out the opinion of the Government of Bengal, and fhey hay 
the dfxision of an All-India Board sitting at Bombay would not always 
be acceptable to the enliglitene<I v^nblic o|)inion in Calcutta or Madras and 

that tlu> local f?viblic would be dissatisfied with tli€> systern ” Supfjos- 

ing ive found it ]io^sib!e to get the services of very efficient men on nuMlerato 
remuneration somewhere else, would you he prepartni to submit to the judg- 
ment of that Ali-lTulia Board sitting .somewhere else? Would Bombay opinion 
take a somewhat snuiiar view’ as is taken by Bengal ? 

Mr. Baroi/aicaUa : We will seriously object. 

Mr. Mandiik : The only way is that there shr)uld be more salaried officers. 

Chairman : Xow’, there are a few’ que.stions on wdiich I should like to 
trouble you. I see from the list of films yoi! have objected to during the 
last three years, in the film called “ Chandrarao Moray ” in the endorsement 
you say the w'ords ” Swaraj Flag” and “Crescent ” have been cut out whero- 
ever they tx^cu^ in titles both in English and Vernacular. Then again in 
Keel VIII the wmrds “in freedom ” have been cut from the title “My aons ! 
die in freedom rather than living in Shivaji's service.” Why was it done? 

Secretary of the Bfmrd : It- was thought that there was some political 
significance in it. 

* Q. Was it done by the Board or by the Inspector? 

.4. It was done by the Inspector with the concurrence of the producer, 

Q. You think that if the matter had come before the Board they would 
have approved of it? 

A. It is only altering the caption. 

Mr. Hamill : These headings have to be read in their context. 
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Q. Th^ words ** in freedom have been cut ont from the title, and that 
shows a certain amount of nervousness? 

A. Any him connected with Shivaji’s expicits requires very careful ex* 
amination. Bnt everything will depend upon what follows. The Inspector 
did it, but first thtn* consulted the prtKlucer and he had no objection to its 
being cut out. This was done during a period when our [permanent Inspector 
was on leave. 

Q, Then there is another instance. The words Swaraj Flag ” and the 

Crescent ” have becui cut out wherever they occur both in English and in 
Vernacular. What was wrong with it? 

A. That was ])robably owing to the communal disturbances. This film 
api>arently dealt with a conflict Ix^tweeii Hindus and Miihaminedans, and so 
the w'ords were cut out by the Inspector. 

Mr. Mantllik : The word Swaraj may not do liarrn to educated people, 

but if it is shown to illiterate people, it is bound to do harm. 

Q, Then again on loxgo 10, in the film called My Wife.” “We are not 
ashamed to conduct the women’s suffrage. They do it in England much 
more vigorously.” What is wrong with it here? ] am drawing your 
attention to all these to show that the tensorship here has been too severe, 
and I want to point ^out that there is great danger in leaving these things 
to judge in the hands of a single nervous Indian. 

A. If there is any objection, they can nhvays ftjq>eal to the Board. 

Q. If such sort censorship is carried on, there will be a wrong inijires- 
sion created in the public mind. 

Mr, ^fandl^k : With all respect 1 may say that whatever the censorship 
may he. there are bo\ind to be such omissio^vs. 

Q. But the safety lies in having two or three men. 

Mr. MafuJlik : But where wnuld you draw the line!" 

Q. I ju.st asked you if you (oukl justity it if .siuh a tiling came before you? 

.4, It was only an accicientul case because the permanent inspector w'as 
away on leave, 

Mr. GrecTi : Surely the Board aooept.s resj)orisibi]ity , and it is not a ques- 
tion of apology. But do yon admit the President's criticism that you are 
too severe? 

A. We have to believe we are. 

Secretary hf the BiHird : May 1 point out that every report of the Inspec- 
tor is placed before the PreHideiit, and it must have been seen by him. 

Chairman : lii n city like Bombay { do not eN|>ect him to go through every 
such report. 

Mr. JIainiU : These cases are betwecui the months of August and Novem- 
ber. Have you come across any more outside that period? 

Q. There are so many which 1 have noted here. Y(hi are too careful, I 
sea, about the criminal methods employed. J .see that in reel V, you suggest 
the cutting out tlie part of the ^'.ceiie where Salabatkhan uses a cliloroformed 
handkerchief ? 

A. I think it is desirable to cut out such things. 

(). Do you think that the people are so ignorant that they do not know 
these things and that they are learning tliem only from the Cinema.^ 

Mr. llamill : It is in our instructions tt) tl>e Inspector that he should take 
out anything which suggests poisoning. 

Q. That is merely to render the victim unconscious? The effect of diloro- , 
form well known, 

Mr, Jiaradairalfa Y'es, but by actually showing it, some people become 
too inipuhsive and would like to try it. I think we ought to stop such things. 

My point is that such rigour might interfere with the growth of the 
art. Then again there is a reference on page 25 The name of the greedy 
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6lti naan to be changed froxn Rao Bahadnt Buiakhi' Ram, J. P. to Bulaki 
Ram Inamdar throughout the him.’ What vras wrong with 

A. It was probably intencled to condemn the title. Probably there may 
be a gentleman bearing a similar name. * 

Q. Then you suggest that the son of a High Court Judge should be changed 
to the son of a High Court Vakil? 

Mr. Mandlilc : I woiild not have done it, because I am a High Court Vakil 
myself. 

Mr. IlamUl : Do you think that materially afTe< ts the art, whether it is 
the son of a High Court Judge or of a High Court Vakil? 

Chairman : It shows the bent of mind of the Censorship Board. I 
am sure the Board may not have considered that point. It shows that you 
do not mind if he is a vakil's son, but if he is a High Court Judge's son, the 
Board minds it. It has rather an official bias. 

Inspector of the Board : It was meant to caricature a certain gentleman 
in Bombay, and its sting was reinoved by changing it as suggested. It was 
a personal reference. 

Mr. IlamUl : We had another very pointed reference to a Governor of 
Bombay. Su^ipose a film company wanted to caricature a member of 
• the Cinema Committee and introduced one of his titles. If we endorsed the 
film and said we could not allow it because it looks like the Chairman of the 
Coiudmittf^e, it would bo giving undue ])roininence to what we wdshecl to conceal. 

Mr, 1 lie) i eve you give the reasons when endorsing tor future 

gui fiance? 

i'hairrtian : Then again on page 9, No. 4105. Why was that eiulorsts 
ment made? 

Insj}rctor of the Film Hoard : The whole film dealt with the lower iifo of 
Bombay, and they called it Bombay the Beautiful. 

Q. What is the harm in that? 

A. Will it not amount to stxd.'il unrest? 

Q. Is not social unrest netnled especially in Bombay where there are many 
people like Miss Mayo? 

Mr. Mandlik : Tlien tlierf' will be propagandist filnrs. 

Q. W hat is your objection to propagandist films 

A. Wo h ave got a very large industrial population about 150,000 peaplo 
in Bombay. I think it is best to exclude statements like that. 

Q. I am sure on the platform we alhw them to say thefts things. 

A. We do allow^ them to make these statements on the platform. 

Q. T may put it to you candidly — it i.s in this aspect of the question that 
I consider the censorship of films .should be in the hands of two resjmnsiblo 
members of the Board. Thai is what is weighing with me. 

Mr. Jlamill : I do not think resjmnsible iriembers of the Board would be 
justified in passing a title like that and formenting trouble here. 

(?. Very well, we will leave it to them. I would not leave it to an iri- 
gpector to do it like that. Two public men sitting on a Board like tliat 
would think twice before they drop a title like Die in freedom rather than 
serve/’ 

Mr. Byramjee . But afterwards this has received the sanction of the whole 

Board. 

Q. You accept the res})onsibility. 

A. But there is nothing to prevent the producers from appealing to the 
central authority. 

Mr, Mamill : I don't think. Sir, that here or in any country in the world 
is Government going to allow extremist propaganda to be carried on bf 
cinematograph. It is not reasoned propaganda. It is purely sensatiemaJ, 
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p. You mean to fmy that propajjanda throu^rh the film is not reasoned 
propaganda P Hut surely dxdrig in freedom rather than serving is nothing 
poUticttK It is a purely human sentiment, ‘ 

4. It is very hard to give nn opinion on that without secdng the setting 
in which the heading octnirs. 

Mr. Byrnmier : You are picking out an isolated case. But if you see the 
ing in its context, you will be led to see that the excision was justified. 

Q. Can you tell us whether there is any circulation, surreptitious or other- 
vise, of obsc'ene hhns in Indian states passing through Bombay-' 

1 There are rumours. 

Afr. Green : I think normally one piece of luggage with every passenger 
is exaunne<l. 

A. Yes, normally. Everybody runs the risk of having his kit examined. 

Colonel Grawford : Y’ou would not bo able to say, if a private individual 
imports a film and even declare.^ it, you would not be able to say wdiat is 
inside that film. 

A. We have got no method of examining it. 
p. Nor wTuild you worry about examining it, 

A. It would depend very largely on who the person was, 

Afr. Watkins : In the case of certain passengers, we never pass it until we 
have passed it thn>ngh the machine. 

A. It at once exeite.s suspirion if a j)rivate person is in pos.session of a 

film. 

Mr, Watkins : And of course ive Imve from time to time obtained obscene 
films, usually toy size, bits of tilm.s, and 1 can remember liow a little toy 
cinema which worked quite well. 

Mr, Green : Heavy i>cnaltif^.s are impossible for the im\)ortation of these® 
Mr, Watkijis : Frankly I do not think there is any great importation as 
passengers’ baggage. 

Chairman : It has been suggested that the Cbistoms Collector of Bom- 
bay or Customs officer should be given some facilities for examining films. 
You cannot judge of a film. 

Colonel i'raxrford : He has said he has those facilities. 

Mr. Watkins : If we suspect the film, we should have no difficulty in arrang- 
ing with Pathos or somebodt' else. 

Chairman: You don’t think any facilities are needed r 
A. I don't think so. 

Mr, Green : I thought I W'as clear. I put questions before regarding the 
examimition of films by 2 members. I don’t think there is absolute unani- 
mity. Mr, Healy is inclined to prefer two men. Mr. Watkins I think pre- 
*^ers. 

Mr, Watkins : I should prefer 2 men rather than one, provided they were 
both salaried inspectors and I don’t consider that your retired citizen, even 
if paid handsomely, is going to be so efficient as an inspector. Rs. 500 a 
month to an inspector who has got nothing else means very much more than 
an honorarium of 200 to 400. 

Q. Assuming that we could arrange for retired gentlemen, would they 
be able to carry on also the in.spec*tor's functions of visiting theatres {>eriodi- 
cally peeing that only licensed films are being exhibited. That means of 
CH>ur8e working up to midnight or later. 

A, I don^t think so. I think you must hare an inspector in any case. 
Another memher of the Board : By retired you mean past the age of 55. 
It meaha there will be loss of energy in the rtired servant than in the paid 
inapecter 
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Colonel Crao'f‘>r^l : Aro yuu satisfied with tVie represeiitation of non-offioial 
opinion on your Board? 

A . Yes. • 

Q. At luesent it is i)uite goixl enough? 

A. 1 think it is quite satist actory, 

3/r. Ilamill: Is the couimittee. Sir, taking any steps to niithorise Boards 
of Censors to ban a film not on grounds of morality but on the ground that it 
IB too old and that the exhibition ot it is likely to damage the eyesight of the 
audience? There are a great nuuiy films going about this country which I 
think are definitely had tor tlie eyesight. 

A/r. (rreen : Wiiat about films that you have passed that have been put 
thrv)Ugh so often? 

Air, Hamill : It means recensoring, 

Mf\ Tiamill : It is not a question of year«. It is the number of tinms tho 
thing has been exhibited on a good machine. 

('hairman : You think \i)n are not authorised now to do it? 

Mr. JffifntU : Oh no, wo are not. 

Q. After how many years? 

Mr. Crren : Wcnihln't tliat to a certain extent bo solved by tho fact that a 
film that is us old as that would prc^bably break, be patched up and lose 
* some of its certified properties? 

Mr Ho Of til : 1 am only speaking from my exjierienee of mofussil films. 

('olonel i'louiord : You are suggesting censoring on medical grounds. 

i’hairrtian : Do vou Hunk it would he possible (ov this committee to 
go to any small mofussil station- tf) see these film.s? 

A/r. lltnoill : 1 think so, A really small one. Yt»u might possibly go to 
Ahnualnagar. 


Further Oral Evidence of Rao Sahib CHUNILAL G. MUNIM, J.P.t 
Mr. NUSSERWANJI ENGINEER, Mr. RUSTOM C. N* 
BHARUCHA and Mr. NANABHAI DESAI, on Thursday, the 
10th Novernber 1927. 

Cliuir.itian: We should like to examine you scparittely from tln^ e.\/id>itnrH 
and the producer's point of view. Rao Sahib ycai are intere.sted as an iirqjortcr, 
iic.t as an exiiibitor? 

Jiao .Sahih Chunilal Munirn: Only aa au importer. 

C. I suppose you <*aji give us information fiom both tiioee points -d vie\;'. 

A. We have two other prcKlucerst left behind. 

Q. Never mind ; we will have the producers’ evidence tomorrow. 

There \vft« one suggestion made yesterday which I should like to have 
your opinion ahiout. Many films are being exhibited, we were told, uhich 
are almost used up and usolass. It was suggested tljat alter a certain period 
or after a certain number of exhibitions, the films should be sent bacK for 
reeen.soring. 

A, Or for examination of life condition, you mean? 

Q. On medical grounds; since it is very injurious to tlie public to allow 
such films to be exhibited and it w-ae suggested that the board of censors 
should have power to deal with such filnm. Have you itny iufonnation on 
that point? For instancse, in remote parts, people take whatever they can 
get by way of amusement and they donH care whether it is of the best. 'I'h© 
question is whether there should be reccnisoring after a oertain j>eriod. I 
donH know the form of it — a film that has been used a hundred timee, say. 



A. It depends on the way it is bandied. 

<?. And the rnardiinery which is used? 

A Or the (;arele>*HJie»s of the operatf^r. 

Q. These are matte.»*s of detail. 

A. I have ako noticed in small towns that they exhibit filmB which are 
not very Hearly seen on tlie screen and that affects the eyes alao the 
Hpe(*tititor*( there and if there is any control^ Ray. after takinfjr about 15 stations, 
if they are rft-exaniintjd as regards the con<iitirn, t vhink there Mun’t be 
much objection. 

Q. Ton approve of the principle that a too-rnuch used film should i^e sub- 
jected to re-exannnation? 

A, Yea. 

Q, Is .there any possibility of laying down a jjfenera! rule in that reepectV 

A I don't think it is jK>ssible, I think it should he done hy some othcer 
on the spot, been use this is a commoflity in wliirh yon ('annot say when the 
film has ^^ot spoiled. 

Q. I see. Some films may have a l‘>nger life. 

A. 1 know certain travelling showman who purchase condemned films 
from our fiUx'ks. Of course we are liot selling. They purchase condemned 
stock and they show it by cutting pieces here and there. 

Q. From whom do you think can get any valuable information as to 
any general rule tliat can bo laid down in these matters for the guidance 
of t})e censors. Is there anyone? 

Mr, Desai: I think that this method can he best solved by appointing 
certain ([luilified operators. You cannot make finy general rules regardinc the 
re-examii:iation of films. And there is another potent; argument in fa\T>ur 
of this. An exhibitor corning to mir office, wants to pay a very low piic© 
and says : “I don’t care what con<lition tlie film is in, 1 want a cheap film/' 
If the (Tovernment had better (jualified of>t;rat<u‘s to work in the different 
cinemas and the i:>peT'ators v ere authorised to cancel i*eriaju sfjrts of films uliicdi 
are nor in a fit condition for exhibition, that w.>uld be the proper .soluiU'U to this 
CjU cation. 

Q. You mean there should l»e a systeut of licensing operators? Do yon 
ft^)prove it os belonging to the trade? 

A. It is very essential, and it will improve the trade to a very great 
extent. 

And they will be able to judge in these matters? You would give 
them the power. But they will be in the pay of the exhihitor. How would 
they 1 m) in a position to judge in)i>artially ? 

A Of course, there should be an indopendont man.. I think. 

Q. I think if you will look at the Electricity' Department, you will see 
that practically tlie same thing is done there. Certain people wdio are not 
qualified are not allowed to make fittings. 

Q. Atgvway, ymi lucept the principle. You are all agreed in accepting 
the principle, that, there sbouki be re-examination after a certain period. 

A. No, we cannot agree to that. Not after a certain number of exhibi- 
tions — but if a bad film is shown, 

Q. It sliould be open to sonielxMlv on the spot to report to some authority 
— this is, a film whicli should not be further exhibiteo? 

A. Yes. 

Q. fhan I think auch a power would he better vested in a medical officer. 
Or woukl you leave it to the police? 

A. i think it would be a sort of hardship if auxrh a power h given to tha 
poUoe or the medical department, hecauao how' will they certify that this 
film is not fit far exhibition P 
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Q. Well, a medical officer vonk! be in a position. 

A Do we wish to l)e at the merry of so many othcet's, the po3i<*e and the 
medical and all that? We are to lose this bnsineBs altogether I am 

ah aid by putting hK> many authorities over this business. In email towns 
it will be a real hardship. 

Q. That is why we are seeking your assi.'^tanre in the matter. 

A. It can be noted down by the olhcer and it can be exatt\ined l>y the hrtn 
that supplied the film. Supposing I send a film to Surat and tiiere a medical 
officer thinke this film is unfit ffir further exhibition, bo might report the 
matter to us who supplied the filnj. But we don't want the exhibitors to l^e 
at the mercy of thof.e officers on the spot. 

I don't suggest that. Make it the duty of somebody to make report 
to some central authority that such and ^uch n film is ohjeotionable. T am 
afraid I am going t<x> rrju< h into details, but 1 ihouglit y<?u might be able 
to assist us. 

Then may I also ask in that connection another question bearing on the 
same mutter. We have seen it stated that films which have been usetl in 
the cvnintry of origin are sent out here. India takes anything V>erR'isc she 
has not g<jt her own iijdustrv arul inq»oHers get used-up films in the foreign 
DOuntTies. Do vou think some control should be exercised (O'er this? Is it 
• a fact that used-up films are also importcii? 

Mr. Green: Soinetimert. 

A. That may be fe-rhups with rejard t«) small impvrters. 

Chairman : Small or big — it doesn't muTter. 

4. Well, it won t pay them hj import such filuis because lliey u on t last 

long. 

Q. Tbit there are backward tribes wh-» will he satisfied witli any fiJim 1 
believe it has been stated and T have seen it stated timt ustMbup films are 
.sent out here. I mean you accejn, tlie principle that the censor sfmuld Lava 
powe>-. 

1. How will they know it is a used-u|> film? Tliere is ik> possibility of 
their knowing whetlier it is a used one. I <-jm sluiw \ou a film that \mis 
once exluhiied in Bombay — they cannot say whether it is used. 

Mr, (rreen : I think the position is. Sir, that after a certain amount of 
use the film would show signs c,f use. 

.1. They will cut it off aiul send them b.cre. So there won’t be any 
possibility of our deifjcting it. Possibly uiiile ex|>ortiiig tlicy uill Vic cutting 
off. As a matter of fact, ^^he.n w»" supply fiim.s to exhildtors. when they are 
returned l>ack to our otTu’c, we examine Biern and cut-off tliose portii^r.s — 
snuill portions that Viave V>ef»n used up. 

It. S. Gkunilal : There is no possibility for the Cxistoms or any one else to 
know that it is a used copy. 

Chanman : T dare say that some technical expert ndght; V>e able to tell the 
censoring authority that this is a vroni-out film. 

A, But 1 think it won't pay the importer, I'here is no to have 

any rt^triction, because, as a matter of fact, we do not imjiort such used 
copies, Suppose a film is exhibited twice or thrice in America or England 
or anywhere else, I think that would he useless here because we cimnot 
exhibit it at many places and fjet a g?xxl return. 

Q. How do they do it in the case of films which have be^m used in the 
countr;' of origin? I sup}>08e they send you fresh copies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the danger bo gre^at that power sliouid be reserved in the Censors 
lor rejecting^ iHneme films wbicdi they corusider having been too much used? 

A. If they examine them that is another thing. But I do not think any- 
body would care to import such films. 
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Q, That i« what 1 am eu^king you, whether the danger is so great as to 
call for any remedy. 

I do not think there is any danger. 

Q, Yoii all agree in th^t? 

A. Yes. 

Colonel •/. D, Crawford: Would it not be better if we pursued tb.is matter 
to an end before ue take up the general guestioo? 

Chairman : Ym. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: 1 would like to ask you some questions on this 
point. You told the Ohairman that you did think that there was some- 
thiiig in preventing the circulation of films that will dauuige eyesight. 

A, Yes. 

Q. You say if they are old films or if the Uglning of the machinerv siiow. 
ing the film i« insuMicient — thers^e are the two grounds upon whlcii a film 
may do harm to the eyesight V 

*A. Yes. 

Q. Also there is tlie case of a film badly taken, which is flickering throughout, 
like the one we saw the other day. 

A, Yes. 

Q, Those are the three points in which a film may do damage the eye> 
sight of audiences and therefore some supervision which is not too hard in its 
inetho<] on the trade would be useful*? 

A, By keeping trainetl operators, 

Q. Then you came forward with this questi'm of licen^?ing operators. My 
first suggeetion is this. When films are shown to the ('ensors' Itoivrd here, 
do you think that the censore might reject a film winch is unacceptable or. 
medical grounds, either that the film is so badly ta^en or flickers so as to 
damage^ the eyesiglit of audiences? We saw a rejected film the other day, 

A. Flickering happens on account of the defect in the machines, 

Q, Defect in pbobigraphy too. 

A. Photography may be dark, hut that is not flitkering. It wouUi not be 
flickering. It happens only w'hen there i.s a delect in the operating machine, 
not in the taking of the iihotographs? 

A. No. It may be a little dark, but it won’t injure the eyesight. Flicker- 
ing is due tu the defect in the operating machine, and for that Mr. Nanabhai 
suggested that we might have a license or something like that, so that they 
should pass a certain examination before becoming operators. 

Q. You do not think that the censors of the Board could stop any of these 
at all? 

A. No. 

Q. However, there will be no harm in having a clause that the censon? 
may reject on medical ground.s a fiiia. 

A. Sometimes the photography may he a little dark on account of the 
weather j but that does not mean that the censor should reject the film. 

Q. You say that it is harmful to the audiences to have such films. 

Mr. Ckunilal : ThAt is the defect in the projection. At outstaiion^ the 
operators am not well qualified. The Chairman asked me about the villages 
and towns and I wae not talking of the cities. In the villages and towns 
they cannot afford to pay big salaries to the operators and therefore anybody 
going tihere as an operator just begins to grind there and the cinema spoils 
the 'eyesight of the spectators on account of the flickering owing to a defect 
in the machine, but not a defect in the film 

Q. I aaw a film the other dav the whole of the surface of which wa« 
obvioukly scratched all the way througti and the picture was hard to see 

4. Yes. Was it an American film? 
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Q. Tnclian. 

*4. I think Mr. Nanabho^ will be able to exirlain it. 

Mr. yanahhai Dt^sat : There i,s absolutely a dilfereii^ rea'^im for that. There 
are four ihfferreiit factors working about this projection and T iliink if ^\^u 
pnveed to gain a little more scientific knowledge about the suliject in siu'^tion 
y will be able to arrive at some settlement tis to wbat .sb«u,ild V>e d Mie. 
Yoiir sngge.stiou as to putting the eensorf^ in power in regard to the i'caniition 
of a film will be impracticable ami will never ensure the thing that yon 
H^ant to do. You want to in.sure ifbe oyesig^ht of the public. That nect^asarily 
dej>cii<ls upon the way in which the film is projected. 1 can sbou \<n\ that 
a film which may have been badly photo<:p*aphed could be projected in the best 
j.uissible way if the operator is a qualified man. About this fidin that you 
were talking of as tlie film heul been rcjccte<i nearly two ^etirs i)ac]< we 
did not take any care alxnii it and it w^as lying on our shelves ^md wlien >or 
have partich^s of dust and it is re-wound again, Uieu they cause s ane seratclioa- 

Q. 1 understjind that. You think that there is no opportunity for the 
ordiroirv censoring boa.r<l really to judge this tjuestion. Can you have some 
condition in the license of the exhibitor? 

Chainn’iiu : Operatiji. 

C' f. jo f 7. />. (’rairford : No. Exhibit'>r, the exbibitor being responsible a?. 
• tlic cr|>i-ratf.>r is ('.•nly a paid employee of the exhiV»itor. Tl»e operator is llie prJd 
en-f>]ovcc of the exlubitor? 

. 1 . Yes. 

(), .And the exhibitor has to take otit a license lor his cinema or theatre? 
.4. Yes. 

Q. there l>e unv point in putting a < ondition in liis license? 

A , I think that point is avifficiently taken care of in the license that is 
grantcKl. The electrical authority alwaj^s inspects the machines at a [larti- 
cular [leriod, and the other ( hief thing: that has to ?)« taken into consideration 
with regard to this question is this. In the interests of the renter and the 
exhibitor it never pays them to show a film of the kind that you are talking 
about. I think Government had better not take it into their hands and put 
on some legislation. 

Chairvuin : Is it a fa<’t Uiat in the remote parts su(dj fiiOi> arc sb.(t\\ ri? 

.4. How are you going to prevent exhibitors who go to these offices and 
say. “ The only amount we posse.s.s is Rs. 2o and >ve want something.'' You 
must give them. 

{' hairtunn : Wotild you injure the [mblic hef’ause the e\hibiu>r want,- to 
do it"? 

.4. That can be jirevented by the local licensoB, 

Q. That is what I am asking you. 

.4. What I want to say is that there is absolutely no necessity of any new 
legislation regarding this. 

Q. We are asking whether such a power should be reserved in some 
authority. 

A. The powers are already there which should be properly exercised. 

Q, You think the ivow^ers are already there but they are not exercised? 

A. That is what I meant td .say. Supposing a man living in a remote park 
of the country were to come to a cinema office here in Bombay, that office 
may have a lot of idle stock and the man buys the whole lot for say Rs. KKh 
Ho takes them into the interior and uses them. He has very little capital 
and wants to make some profit out of it. Y^'ou must take care that the local 
authority never grants any such license. 

Cchnel J. D. Crawford: You talk about some person coming in and Iniviug 
up your condemned stock. Could not the trade do anything, such as cuter 
ing into a combination, to prevent the sale of condemned stock? 
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A, There are different conditions operating regarding American fflms and 
Indian films. 

Q. 1'he Indian prc*ducer« can only deal v itb Indian produced films. 

A. The Indian producers practically never sell their stock. Gejnerally we 
never sell the prints and the majority' of the stock is taken up by some 
chemical works. 

Mr, Neogi/ : What do these chemical laboratories do? 

A, I do not know what they do. They guard the secret very aealously. 

Colonel J. 1), Cratrford: What i« the ordinary life of a film? 

A. That depends on tlie manner and method in which it is exhibited. 

Q, What will he the averae:e life of a film? 

A . That depends uyton the make of the film that is being utilised in 
making the print. At present there are eight different makes in the market, 
some come from Germany, some from Belgium, some from Austria, some 
from America, from IZugland I think there is none. 

Q. Can you give me some general idea of the life? 

A. Any attempt to generalise will result in a w'rong statement. 

1 have heard it said that a film can la.st ior five years. 

A. Positive copy? 

Q, Yes. 

A. If it is not exhibited at any filace but kept very carefully and in a 
safe, it might last (or a huudrcil years. 

Q 1 mean with a reasonable nmount of use. 

.4. That again depends upon the number of -how.s that rinernas are having. 
Certain cinemas in India have 2 shows per day, and in certain other cinemas 
they have 12 shows, 

Mr. (I'rmi : Cunnot you say how many times it can he put throuirh the- 
TMie bifie? Il<)\v irnmy AIkmiI times or .1 ,(KK) times or what? 

A. About 15t) times. With a little care it might work IfiO times and 
with a little carelessness it might work only 140 times. 150 times i.s a reason- 
able average. 

Colons:! J . D, Crateford : I presume if vou eel a nim u ldeh was used op 
or p( rtjous rd Aibioh were used up and back to you, yo\! could replace 

the Used portion from vf.mr neijalive. , 

A. In H film of, say, 8,000 feet, you mean to suggest that if 4(X) feet is 
spoiled we try to rei>bice that 4t^> feed? 

Mr. (irern : Not by fresli photography but fiv>m the oriuiinal. 

A. It never v>ays the producer to do so. Comparatively every film whiclt 
is so used up 

Q. it will V>e preferable to have a re-print of the wheie tiling? 

.4. Yes. We generally reprint the whole thing. 

Q. \ox\ sell tf) the cbemicHl company and rc|>rint the \vh dc thiivi:? 

.4. Yea. 

Q. W 'lihi \ou object to somebody in the mofessii a i* i rnmc a film 

that tliev thought was a definite menace to the eyesight of audience.' — the 
police calliniT in a medical officer with a v'»e\v to having the fihn withdrawn 
and scut back to the trade? Would you think that would be tOvi nuwh 
haros.suwnt t.i the trade? 

A. Somehow or other I cannot agree to any Government action regarding 
this beeafise it cannot be properly judged. You cannot prevent certain people 
from playing mischief. The local mofuiisil exhibitor doing biiainess with very 
little cApitul and profit manages to get enemies in the town. If these people 
collect together and make an application the harosenjent would be too much, 
BO that I "would preferably ask him to close the cinema rather than get a 
film certified like that. 
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Mr, Green: I h^ve no questions to ask on thi.s {.^articular point. 

(The other members itidicatia*^ that they heA no questions to put on this 
|>artiruiar point.) • 

Chairman : Mr. Neogy will put questions on the exhibition side and not the 
production side. 


(Ansiccred by Mr. Nusserivajiji Enyuurr.) 

Mr, Neogy: You made a complaint the other day both in your written 
statement as well as yo\ir oral evidence about the entertHinments tax. Can 
YOU give us a few figures showing how tlie }>rices of tickets havo varied 
{;€ tween the period when the tax was not in force end since ihe time \\ben the 
tax came into operation. Let me just read rut the specific staieinent which 
was rnadt; and wiiich I want a little f\irther ehibocrnod. < Heads.) ifuve you 
got anytiiing to add to that statement of wuirs? 

.1. The statement is correct. I will giv'e you luy own example. ] am the 
owner of the Preciou.s Cinema and the Lakshmi Cinema in Hornhay. Be- 
fore the tax was levied my rates of admisvsion were tor the ?Vd class 3 as.^ 
for the second class b as., for the first class 1*2 as., for the sofa class 14 as., 
for the stall (da.s-s Re. 1, for balcony l-S-b and for hoxe.s Rs. 2. In the first 
week of the tax 1 paid Rs. l,2iHh Gradually it decreased and it came to 
^ about Rs. or Rs. 4tl and I had to reduce the prices. I reduced the prices 
to 2 as., 4 as. 0, 7, 8, 9 as., the one ruj>e(' class was reduced to 12 as, and 
the Jls, 2 class vvas reduced to one rupee. 

Q. Al! thi.s exclusive of the entertaininent taxV 

.1. No. Inclusive of the tax, that is. flic secciud figures f gave. 

Q. How is that? Including the tax? 

d. Re. L2-0 including the tax. 

Q. That is to say, on account of the irnpositimi of the entcitaiiiniont tax 
the audience was charged less rates of admission than behue? 

.1. Because they did not like to pay the tax. Tlie an<li».‘ncc uhi.'h was 
going in the (> 2 ;ie rupee class did not like to pay He. 1-2-0 and instead Uiey 
Used t(- go in the 12 as. class. 

Q. Was It necessary to rediU'C your rates any further than the rab's flien 
existing? 

.1. Now we have aireafly reduced the rates. 

Chairman: After how rruiTiy weeks’ trial did you rc/b.c-c? 

d. I tried for at least one \cur with the original, r'ur'?. 

Q, Did you charge the tax separately on the of the exi.siing rates? 

A. In the l>e!j:inniiig I cliari.tetl tax on the €,xisting rates. 

Mr. Gran: I iuc;m to say. in the case ot one nipM-; t'rhd y«>ur cliarge 
was He. 1-2-0? 

A, Yes. Hut people did not like to pay Re. 1-2-0 and llicr-cf tc our incoriio 
was reduced. 

Chili r til an : You tried it for one year? 

.1. 1 cannot say definitely, but those figure- you wili get. from t’ c euter- 
taiiirnent tax ofiice because we used to submit a statement .ovrv .veek. 

Chairman: What year was this? 

A. 19*22. After one year w'c reduwd the rates. 

Mr. Confynan : Yr^u are quit-e satisfied tl.at ‘he drop in receipts was ennrefy 
due to tiie tax and no other disturbing features li]:e unemph •Moeut o<‘currcd? 

/I. People did not like the eaitertainment tax a? all. It is not the pubiio 
who pays the tax. It comes from the exhibitors’ poc’ketH. 

Mr, Seoay: That is your point? 

A, Yes. 
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Q, Do you tliink that is the experience of all other exhibitors? 

As Except those who show Indian hlma. 

Q. This applies only to foreign films? ' 

As They have not decreased the rates. Only those who show the foreign 
films have detu eased the rates. 

Q. People did not mind paying the eutertaininent tax when they went to see 
Indian pictures? 

Chaitman: Is it that the Indian pictures become so v>opu)rtr that they 
attracted a bigger crowd? The people were repared to pay more for Indian 
films ? 

.4. Supposing the h or 7 annas lid ets are exhausted, if they want to see 
the show on the particular day, they buy the ti^*kets of tlie other Ijigher 
f hisses. 

Mr. \cogij: Tlicy do not do so in the case of the foreign films? 

A. Ko. 

Q. Tliey prefer to wait? 

.1. When they see that the 4 annas tickets are exhausted Uiey wait for 
2 hours and again the ticket ofhoe reopens tor the next >,how. 

(?. Arc the rates that you have ment’oned almost uniform in all the 
theatres? 

.1, 'rfie Excelsior, the Empire and the Eoyal Opera I[f,-us 3 — they are a 

little bit higher. 

Q. Do you ever increase the rates of admission in the case of certain 
spcf.'ia! lihns that inay he shown? 

A. The Excelsior, the Empire and the Royal 'Opera House people only do it. 

Qs On particular occasions? 

A. Yes, whenever they get gr^xl pictures. 

Mr. On what sort of subjects could ycni raise the rates? 

.1. 1 think they raise the rates on Harold Lloyd subjects. Charlie (dmpliru 

Mr. Comic subjects moro or less? 

A. Yes. 

Cohmel J. I), Crawford: In Indian picture Iiouses? 

.1. The rab^s are the same in the Indian pioturo hou:es- 

Q. You refer to the Euojpean pictures houses, or rather the thecttreH 
patronised by the European audiences? 

A. Yoh. 

Str Haroim Jaffer: At times do contractors buy all the iud'Cts of the house? 

.1. Not in the cmema~s, 

Q, 1 am told that in some cinemas it happens so. 

A. I give you one example. VVhen some of the coutracters see tliat the 
picture is very popular — they can see that from the first show or the second 
show —then they naturttlly buy the lower da^ss tickets, that is to say, so many 
ti(‘kets, and not in a lot. They buy 25 50 ticlcets. keep them in their 

pfwkets, and whtMi the tickets have l>eeu sold, they sell these tickets at a 
profit of one pice or two ]dce and so on. 

A/r. Coafntun: Do you control any other houses of amusement, like dramas, 
variety theatres and so on? 

A. Only cinemas. 

Do you know anything of the experience of the proprietors of those 
places m to this amusement tax ? Has the amusement tax affected the drama 
or the variety theatre to the same extent? 

As Hmt is not the complaint with the variety theatres, because these 
theatres high class people always patronivse and the tax is not objected to 
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by the high class {Kjople as well as tiie low class, as the low class people are 
not taxed at all. But it is most objectionable from the point of view of 
the middle class people, lo lonmer days the middle class people used to 
r.jme v.itb their families in groups of 5 or o to tWo ciiiemo. Nt-w a thus 
we do not eee them at all, because if they cannot maintain tlieiuselvca they 
are not in a position to see the cinema. 

Q. That is a very interesting point; Mr. Chairman, — the groups of 5 to 0 
people coming? 

A, Only the middle class peopje are affected by the tax. 'rhe high etass 
people do not care for the 2 annas tax. 

< 3 . What is the limit beyond which .you get a falling off, I mean do yon 
get a falling off below 8 annas seals, or above 8 amuvs seats, or what limit is 
the falling off? 

.1. From 8 annas to one rupee. 

Q. Below 6 annas there is no falling oft? 

A. No. 

Q. Between 8 aniuks and one rupee? 

A. About 00 per cent. 

Mr (ireen: Is it not a fact tliat the enier+aimuerit tn\ began in 1922 of 
thereabouts? 

A, Yes, 

J,). Is it not also a fact that 1022 marked the end of the bf>oni and the 
l)ekii.iUiiig of a very seriaus trade depression? 

.1. Y’es. that, w* s a greater reutsori why. 

Q. May T put my questions o* you. fs it not aUo a fact tliat ih'iwc was 
considerable unemployment an 1 retrenebmenf B|»ecia]ly among those claBses who 
v.-ouid ]>ay 8 annas or a njpec to the cinema? 

/I. Yes. 

Q. T>oes it not rather fdlo\^^ whether t}»e <uMc!tJxinmenf tax is {?><'-d or 
ha<.{. the thing that affected yo\ir takitjgs has heet^ +ra<{e dc|, session ? 

A. No. 

Q. If a man is getlimr no pay by bavin;:’' h>st his ji)b. it rloes not mat for 
whetljer tlxe rates of admission are high or low. The fact is ho cannot afffU’fl 
T(i )).iv anythin;.: at all. lias not tlie audience improved, I won’t soy con- 
siderably. l>ut distinctly during the past few months, <.n’ a venr, on the Avhole? 

•1. S(A in all theatres. 

ddiere is a lendettcy to irnprovo? 

A. J think it will improve, but they generrjLlly lilm to buy lower (‘las.s tickelK. 

Sir Uaroon Jaffer : Do you know that the Western India Turf Club used to 
pay a lot of money in charity hut when the amusement tax was. iniposed they 
propped dointr so. Formerly they gave lakhs of rupees in charity. 

1. In 1021 when the Council asked us to give evidence at Poona 
Secretariat. 

Q. T am only asking about the Face Course. 

.1. But I XX ill explain at that time what I said to the Council when I gave 
evidence there. 

Q. I am askiue you about a fa'd. whether the Western India Turf Club 
gave a lot of money in charity before the amusement tax was imposed. 

A. They are purposely not doing so now. The Western India Turf Club 
is not in loss at all. 

Q. They are saving this money, which went to charity before, for them- 
selves? 

A. I tell you the number of people haa not decreased there. After the tax 
was levied the number of race-goers was not reduced. 
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Q. I onJv wwit to know th-w* whether the charity was stopped owing to the 
amuKemeufc tax coming into force, becatjee 1 know some schools were given 
chaiity through me and they stopped it beoause tkey had less to give. 

A. That wae only a pr€^ext made by the Western India Turf Club. 

Chairman: They made it an excuse? 

A. Yes. They can still afford it. I think it is the largest company ’.vhich 
makes a profit in the whole of India, specially in the Bombay Presidency. 

Neofiy: Ho I take it that so far as the exhibiwr v ho confines himself 
to Indian hlms is concerned, he is not affected by the entertainments tax ? 

A. I don't think so. If there were no tax on the cinen tis I think still 
the audience will be increased on Indian picturea too. 

Q. What I want to know is this, whether in the case of the exhibitors of 
Indian filjn.s the tax conies out of the pocket of the exliibitor? 

A. The tax comes out of the pocket of tiie exhibitor iu every case; but 
these exhibitors are not affected because they get goc-d money and those who 
U-sually show foreign pictures are affected very much because flu^y get ve\y 
low audiences. 

Mr. Neoijy : Hao Sahib, you coinplainetl that the censorship was a little 
too strict in regard to a certain class of It uas in reply to qne^tioa 

No, 21 (J) — The censorship of sex filrns is a bit more rigid tVian it should 
be.” Have you any specific instances in iniu<i. Cb)\i](i you illustrate tins 
«tatomcnt by referring to any particular tiirns in which vou thought that the 
judgment of the Onsorship Board was not quite right. Bt^cause we have bren 
getting general Btaterneots of this character lor soma time but we arc anxious 
to get at the real truth, ^^e want to find C'Ut with reference to particular 
films 05 to what the exact complaint is. ^ 

JB. S. ChiinilaJ : I think there was only one film which w'as shown in the 
West-End Cinema some years ago, in 1920 or 1921, It was not prohibited; 
it was show'll for 2 or 3 weeks in Bombay and there was a (ertificate not to 
show it to persons under Itj years of age. Damaged Goods,” 

Q. Ir was not a case of absolute prohibition. And that is the only instani'e 
that comes to your mind. 

A, In Bombay that is the only iusian<*e. 

V. .M) 0 ut which you ('an complain? 

Mr. Vi isai : My friend Mr. Bhanicha will be the best able to say, if you 
ask him. 

Chairman: You are on the producing side, Mr. Bliaruclia? 

Mr. li. N. Bhat'ttfha : I am ou the exhibiting side and I was only waiting 
for my turn to answer the questions. That is the reason why 1 have not 
participated so far. 

Q. Vou can siqiplemcnt the information that the Rao Saliib may gi\e cn 
any point. Now on the exhibiting side we want some iufovmatiou, * wlioever 
can give it best. 

/j. As you will find from our answer to question No. 24 (d) wt- think that 
as sex questions are very widely discussed, the censorship of sex films is a 
bit more rigid than it need be. The output of such filmic is by ik. means 
great. So far we have had very few sex tilins, strictly so called, in Bombay. 
I romenaber particularly one with the title ” Wl^ere are rny^ Children?”. It 
had something to do with birth control, a Bubject on winch 1 suppose the 
largest ft umber of bcK>ks was written last year. That picture was banned. 
With “ Damaged Goods ** it was the same; and I have good reason to bdieve 
that it was only on the intervention of some influential people in Bombay 
interested in the subject, that it was possible to put it on at a local cinema 
in the time of Professor Ijouis Peltier when lie uas Secretary of the Board. 
'BpnMi very relevant parts of the film were excised with the result that there 
were more title® than pictures and the picture was thrown open only to 
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adults. As I have said in niy answer we have very few sex films but the 
ttvd 1 have just mentioned we did have. 

Mr. Coalman : How ih* you define sex films? ^ 

.■h I do not know whether 1 >>hail V)e able to evolve a definition ofihand 
but I will put it this way — any film which has for its main theme the rela- 
tions of the Bexes. 

Q. That is rather vague. 

A. And if you have no means jto put an embargo on sex filing published 

in England and America it is unfair to prohibit the exhibition of a picture 

in tliis country merely because it deals Avith a sex suV)ject. I lun for censorship 
of eex pictures but it must be done very intelligently. 

Colonel Crawjoid : Can you tell me, as an exhibitor, whether these sex pic- 
tures are a draw from the commercial point ot view? I><.* audiences want 
them ? 

A. I would say they do want them. 

Mr, y e. o (i \j : 1 ml i a n a n d i e nces P 

A. Yes. It is mv experience that every time I have r olled at my favourite 

bookseller’s and asked frjr one of Marie Stop<‘s's book.s I have been told it 

AA’ift sold out. Tliere is a much greater tendeic y to discuss sex qnestirjiis 
ic-O'. than there was a few years ago. 

Mr. GrecTi : Dives that apply to the millhand? 

.’I. I make no difTerence. I am not in agreement ith a]iy one of wm 
about whether tiie jW.nrbay iiiillhajid sliouUl he specially catcrefl for. '^ly 
ex|)erierice is if aov. [lav a millhand a ten rupf^e note and give him a com- 
[diinci'.tary ti<-ket into tlu‘ hargaiik to go lo the Kx<‘cIsior, th«-* <’hanc'<*s are he 
will run a\\ ay because he ^^'»uld proi'fer any day ti> go to oiu' of Ins >'^11 slln^^'s 
nT Pare) Avluch arc run l>y "Mr. Engineer and wholly devote<i to the labouring 
clas-'. They v. ill Hvick r<iund there and they ill go ubh the same enthusiusia 
as if they were going t<> their temple, t'sually Indian niyt ho) igical snl)jecta 

are aimost (‘Xcl u.^i vely exliibitcd l>v Mr in that l<i<‘aliiy; and the 

Indian ]HlK)urer will never g<> to the Exo-elsinr when he has other pictures 
t'.> go t<i wlncli are more to his liking. 1 iiave ju. apprehensir>ris on that point. 
Ah an exhibitor and a man of home educ'ation I have a cdeai' idea of the duty I 
nwe to ihe millhaiul. 

f iijioo'? C lO triord : You are then ratiicr in jigreetncni Avith mv opinion that 
films Avith a stix ap[>ea] are a draw? 

-E Yes. 

Q, .Viiil |>*;>s>ihly the stronger ilu: sex ap‘pcal the stnaiger iVie draw? 

.'I. Yes, because these films invariably make an apf>eal m the educated. 

As fru- the imedneated they don’t understand the s;ul,>]ect and it v. fudd be vain 
to expect him to l>e drawn by aucit filrn.s. 

Q. It is not a draw for the uneducated but ir js a dinw for the educated 
classes ‘i* 

.1. Y'es, almost exclusively the eduftated classes. 

Q, Are you a« an exhibitor in favour of entire freedom to exploit that 
human A^maknetaa of audiences, if such films draw in ytmr thtoitres? 

A. It all depemls on how the subjeet i.s treated. Personally J would think 
many times before I alioAve<l myself to exhibit a picture at nyv theatre which 
I knew Avas not up to the standard re<juired. 

Q, Would you be in favour of censorship? 

A, Yes. Censorship is very necessary bvU it iruist be on iutelligeni lines. 
The censors must understand from Avhat |»oint of view the producer has pro- 
duced a particular picture. 

Mr. Neooy : Are you in favour of a class of films being specially certified 
for aduibB only. I 
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Chairman: Would not that In itself be a draw? 

A. How can we help that? If I have got a ]Mcture for a particular week 
and if by any chaaice the Board of Gensors comes in the ivay and w ants a 
re-examination, I have got to account for the de^ay. When I notify that it is 
held over because the lioard of Censors are re-examining it, I do not know 
exactly whether 1 am benefiting or not: but there is a great deal of expecta* 
tion raised by such a picture. That cannot be helped by anyone. 

Q, Do you think then that the censorship as at present practised is suffi- 
ciently strict? 

A, Take it from me as an Exhibitor of some years' standing, that it is quite 
Bii flic lent. 

Q, -And you don't think any more restru^dons sh^mld be imposed? 

A. No. Any more restrictions imposed w'ill have a deterrent effect on the 
trade, 1 am positive. 

Q, Are you particularly talking of Indian productions or Western pi'^tures? 
A, 1 am talking of pictures as a whole. 

Colonel Crawford: You are pretty strong in your statement at ic) as to the 
things wdiich ought to be cut out, including drinking scenes. 

A. 1 do not aav such [)ictures are produced. If they are produee<i then 
they should be banned in tmy part of the world. On that: a.s.siiinption 1 have 
answered. I peuNonally think that if there are any pictures tliat are t reate' I 
in any of tlK^se five Avays I have mentioned there, then they should tiot, be 
exhibited to the [uildic. 

Chairman : An<l they are now prohibited by tl\e Ceii-sors;— that clas.s of pic- 
tures referred to there? ' 

.4. Yes. 

(J). Do you think any distinction should be made between the West and 
the East in that matter. 

A. What kind of di.stinction? 

(,h In censoring this class of pictures, sex pictures, do you think a different 
rule should be observ^ed from that observed by tlie Driti.-ih Ikiarrl of Censor'^? 

.1. If it is censored subject to the proviso “ for ii<.luUs only ” then 
1 am getting all that I want. 

Q, But there are a<iulta and sulults. Whom would vou (*a]l adults? 

44. There are some adults of impressionable mind and souie of uuimpression- 
able mind; but furtlier than that I am not in a position to go, namely, that 
sex pictures should be passed for adulte only. 

Mr. Oreen: How are you to define “ adult ” — 20, lo, 10 years of ago? 

4. That is a matter of detail. I think over 18 would be all right. 
Chairman: That is just the age when sex films would appeal. 

A. If the age is fixed in joint consultation between the trade and the lioard 
of Censors a satisfactory solution can be arrived at. 

Q. I sliould like to have a separate answer to my question. Do you think 
that the Censors out here in Bombay observe different rules for censoring films 
from those observed in England? 

A, Bearing in mind sex pictures only, I want no different set of rules. 

Q, They ere not necessary? If evils exist they exist in every sort of enter- 
tainment and nice kissing girls attract more people than ethers? 

A. Phave seen very little kissing, I do not wish to pose as an authority on 
that subject. 

Q, Yoxx cannot stop tliat. You cannot make a difference between the 
drama in India and in England ? 

A I am told there are far too many things to be found in flat great 
>>o6k which the BanI of Avon gave to the world which might be objected to 
if ^he rules given to the Bombay Board were strictly enforced. In “ Measure 
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for Measure/’ for instance, rou come 8k'ro6s many such passages; and there- 
fore somebody in England Kas made it his business to produce a J'^ainily 
edition of Shakespeare whic^i oaii be read with safety by the fire-side. There 
are certain rules supplied to the Inspectors who ia the tirst instance come 
and have a look at our pictures ; ana the linst two rules throw consiiderable 
light on what I have said. The tii'st is that no general and rigidly uppii- 
cahle rule of censorship can be laid down/’ The sevM>nd ii? tliat “ it is csseutial 
to be couaitent but irnposaible to aim at fttriotly 1 )gicaJ daiibions.” 'rhat is 
what I mean when I say vve want in a film censor certain temporamenlal 
rjualifications. So far as India is^concerned it is not a problem wJiitih carnut)! 
he got over if there is Hufficient- co-i>pei*ation between the trade and the 
members of the Board of Censors which. 1 rei^ret to say, is not the crse 
to-day. If Mr. Chuuilars film is bajined, he is told Low moral tone.” 
Now that is hardly fair to Mr. Chunilal. It is hardly possible for him, on 
behalf of some of his princijKiis in America to deal with goc><l.s which are 
returned hy trfie Board of Censoi^; merely on the statement that they are of 
a low mor^ tone. He bos no opportunity to represent to his foreign principals 
what India wants; and that is a prayer which can be very easily granted. 
T^iere. is at present very little co-operaiion between the Board and the Exhibitor 
;>r Producer. 

Mr. <tTrc.n: You mean tbo inetuber-s of the IVmrd or tl>e Board as a vN'hoh'? 

A , d" 1 \ e 1 1 oard as a ^v 1 1 o 1 e , 

Q. You are not expecting individuai members to come end interview yonV 
•/L 1 don’t. 1 should be very glad if they carry out their own code among 
tliemcelves. 

( ■ h a i f man : H as •c'o-operation^ been sought ? 

1. We have tried to get co-operation. Personally I count-ed the late Pro- 
fessor Ixuiis Peltier among my personal friends an<i it waa very difficult for 
him to make a statement on the points end the precise lines on winch they 
ha\e been oljjected to or passed. Tliere are some rules very recently Iraw'u 
tip, in April or May of this year. Even then no reasons are given. 

('hairman : I am sure f am correct in saving thev were made in 1022 or 
I02d. 

Mr. Neotjy: Well, has there been any improvernenf sima?, tliose rules caiiii? 
inV) your hands in regard to this particular itifltter. 

,1. It is still dilhcult to get a statement of reasons why a particular film 
lias been l^anned, and we have no time to waste, because we have immecliateiv 

full on other picturr^ so as to keep the theatre well supplied. My rom- 
[)lain: is still there, and I do hope this complaint of mine will have been lieoud 
in tbe pro})er Cjuarb^rs before your Committee, Sir, writes it report and recom- 
mendations to Government. 

Cvlonel Crawford: !>(» you nr)t get a copy oi the endorsement from Govern- 
ment? That is not sufficient you think? 

.1. My cornpialut is we are never furnished with a detailed comprcheimiva 
statement of the grounds on which the Board of E’ilm (’ensors decide to reject 
my picture which I say in fairness I am entitled to get. 

Chairman : Do you make that statemetit in regard to Inditui prrxluced 
pictures or foreign pictureus? 

A. Both. 

Colonel Crawford: The stateiTients in that are not Bufficient? 

.1. Low moral tone ” is all tliat they aay. If I take up a aubject in 
which I want to illustrate the beauties of virtue and the horrors of vice, it is 
possible when I occupy 7 reek in depicting that theme, it i« possible I rri^y 
have gone wrong in a short length of film in a particular reel. At the same 
time, I admit it might be tl\e crucial scene; but if I am taken into confidence 
I will either eliminate that portion or be very careful w'hen the time comes to 
pro»Juoe it. 
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Chairman: Do ;>ou think it would be a good thing if before producing tha 
film there should be consultation on Indian films at the time of productica 
or, your scenario writing? 

A On that point I w ifi tell vou one tiling. I am in svaipathy with that 
view of the producing trade in Bombay that ae little noise should be made 
at the time of producing a picture as possible, because I do not want my 
brother producer to know what subject I am producing at a particular moment 
for obvious reasone, reasons which 1 need not specify in detaih And if I get 
the Censoring Inspector to peep intc» my studio at the time I arn so engaged 
I am sure I shall pul an olistacle in the way of Indian film production. I 
would rather not have that. If, on the other hand, 1 come very largely in 
ecntact with the members of the lV>ard of Film Censors, or rather with tl^e 
Board, then I know what is going to please them and what is not. 

Q, How will you get into contact, what is your suggeftion for such oppor- 
tunities of contact? 

A. I would eay every time a })icture is in dilficuily witli tlie Ceus-ors, as 
many members of the Board should come to see it as is possible . A private 
view is given and it only means a few more diairs. I know the Board then 
and the Board know^s me, 

Q, Those in the trade might also be allowed to see the picture? 

A, That is w'hai I have said in answer to a furth.er -niestioii with regard 
to the Central Board of Censors. 

Mr, Neo(fy: You want a sort of appellate authority. 

A, Yes. 

;1. They are not allowed to take part iu any iufornial discussion. And 
the situation. Sir, is not without humour. I remember a jucture which the 
Inspector previewed in the usual course of hi.s duties. Ho biought in a 
couple of Members of the Board. They could not agree either. A few more 
members were brought in, hut one of the geutlenum came in with his wife 
who, I am very glad to sny, jiroved a much better censor than the whole 
Board luit together. She kept on saying when the rts:*! was being turned 
‘ where is the objectionable f>art 

»S'ir Haroon Jaffer: It means then that you want a ladv Censor r' 

A. As the reel was turning she went on asking * Where is the ohj^*ctionahle 
part ; 1 doirt see anytliing ohji'Ctionahle in it So tlie gentlemen certified 
that film. 

Mr. A'coyy; Do you mean to say that hut for tiio presence of that lady 
the picture would not have }»eeu certified? 

,1. 1 illustriiltMl only one good case, 

Crd. i'rturfon} : Turn to page Oil c)i the list of films examined by the 
Board of Cens<irs. Just sev the eudor.'iement against the No.s. 50(>:2 and 
5(t63- You see tliere this film is prohibited (m the ground that a rough 
handling of a white girl by Moors is an uiulesirv^hle subject in India 
Again you see against -30(50 ** 'Phis film is prohibited on the ground of its 
being of a low moral tone, sensual in parts which were deliberately portrayed 
to pander the lower passions ■ - . 

Mr. (rvecn: How’ are they specific in your opinion? 

.4. When you apply that word to a film and leave it there you only 
generalise. 

Mr. Supposing certain pictures were certified for adults over 18, 

what refiponsihility would the exhibitor he prepared to undertake to see 
that this condition was fulfilled? Will thera bo any difficulty in carrying 
out that condition? 

1. Tlh^re will be no difficulty. We had occasions like that in our own 
theatres. Once we deputed a man on special duty where tickets are aold and 
he was particularly instructed to err on the safe side and refuse admWfon 
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to people who in his opinion were not fit to see the film. It is hardlr any 
reeponsibility at all. 

Mr, : 1 ohjeot sitroivgly to f^ny films being marked ‘ for adults only ^ 

or anything of that kind. * Heganling sex films, with all deference, as a 
Hindu, 1 have to make a specinl representation fo the Coin/nitiee, Sex 
questions are uow-a-da\s l>eing freely disfiis.setl in eertuiu hooks that are 
sent out from America nmi hh>glaii({, and it is my sincere belief. — and 
I can prove by t?<)ncrete examples. — that these laniks are doing a greater 
evil than anything else, and in inv opinion binh books dealing with sex 
question.'? should not be to be imported or sold in India, liy 

putting in the condition ‘ for adults only you will really be ( heating 
the public, Ivecnuse I may produce ;i film \vbi<li may have nothing to do 
with sex questions, and 1 would put in large advertisements marked " Meant 
only for adults ', That means, cheating the public. I don’t think such a 
thing would he for the heiieht of the pul>ljc. 1 am speaking now both for 
the European and the rndian public. J would particMilarly request this 
Committee to try and devist' some means by which the importation and sale 
of these hooks dealing witli sex que.stions cun be prohibited. lH‘cause the 
conditions of life in India are obsohitely different. I want that the 
Government of India should exen'iw* some sort of censorship in regard to the 
importation and sale of these hooks. 

Mr. lihnrurha : I want the sex pic-tines to be show'n under s(>me safe- 
» guards, my colleagues protest notwithstanding. 

Q. The next point is about the crime films. T find you are making rather 
a ivmarkahle statement, that crime films call for particularly intelliij^ent 
censoring because in every crime film there is to be seen a very high level 
of detective ahiliti; iiortniyed. You seem to think that it would do good to 
the police by improving their *det eotive ability? 

.1 . 1 do not say that this is a correct des< ription. As the (.'ommittee 
uses it in the questioimairc I have fol!ovv«.*d it. There i.s nothing like 
crime ” films as such. A part of the .siory may deal with criminal doing.s 
on the part of ‘^ome one. It is your own desc-r ijdion, and 1 have simply 
followed it. When we put .such a picture before the Hoard and they this 
desc'^ription , they will immediately say “ Oh, this is a crime film ’’ and so 
they must he very carelul. They will then absolutely ignore the very high 
level of deteedion which generally i.s a part and parrel of the crime film. 
If we show a g<K»d <leteri ivc film with a certain amount of ingenuity, it 
would be of educational value in it^df evmi for a poln forte sm li as wo 
ha\ e in the city of Bombay. We give’lhein a ^leep inio the methods Scotland 
Yard. 

Q, Perha|js in a general way it will lu* (juile benefn ial lor {uoruoting the 
prestige of the police? 

,1. If the police in India can come up to that level. 1 don't thiidi Un re 
i.s any remarkaVde institution in India for training tlie police except the 
two schools at Sngar and Nasik. and we all know' what kind of training is 
imparted to the [lolice officers there. !t is hardly any training at all. But 
d‘ the |>oiice make it a jmint to study our films and take some materials for 
their education in the way of detection, I am i>erfectl\ sanguine tliat they 
will >»e doing the right thing. 

Q. Do you know of any film in whicii there is any tendency to di?^credit 
the police generally and their methods? 

A. No. While on thi.*^ question. Sir, I .should like to make another ob.sorv- 
fition. In this province it ca^inot he said tliat aji% increase in crijne i.s attri* 
butable to the ciimma. T lieard the Commissioner of Police niaking a similar 
ht&tement, and I am very thankful to him, I may say on behalf of the trade, 
for making that courageous statement. 

Sir Haroon Jaffm There w'as a boy in Poonu who was about 10 years of 
age. He was charged with theft, and when he was asked where he learnt to 
st^al, he said it was from the Cinema. That stateinent is before the Magis- 
trate, 
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A. I should like to he informed, Sir, if that hoy w'a« defended?* 

Q. Pie W.J8 quite clever enough, and I don*t think he was defended. 

A, That is why the Ikw must hnve said so, hecause the temptation is too 
great i?i such rases to attribute his mi.stake to sornchwly else or to something 
he had swn just by waV of an extenunting (Mrrumstanoe. It is a very 
< ointnou experienre. Hao Sahih Chiinilal being a Bench Magistrate knows 
it. It is only very recently that we have been hearing the talk about tho 
cinemas fostering crime, and if 1 caught hold of some gentlemen from the 
upi»er stratum of society, I dor/t think they will l>e able to prove that state- 
ment any concrete examples. Here I should like to l>ring to your notice one 
thing which is happening liere from day to day. I have got a copy of a paper 
in which the proceedings of a police court trial are given in a way wdiich, 
in the light of the trial which subsequently followed, are thoroughly unjusti- 
fiiible. .] give this typical instance to show how^ the cinema comes ti> im 
abused and how it is more sinned against than sinning. It is a vernacular 
paper in Bombay catering very largely for the Parsee connnnnity, I mean 
the Jnmo Jauislied The headline of the report when translated is ^‘What 
the servant saw in a cinema he tried t(j practise on his master's son When 
such a thing goes out to the public, the attention of the conservative men 
at home is drawn to it a>ul they speak of it in the (‘lubs and ask one ajiother 
“ Oh, did yon see the rejiort in the Janie about what such and such a man’g 
servant did alter what he had seen in the cinema h 1 should like you. Sir, 
to take a particuiar note of this extract which 1 am ]>uttiiig in. 

( 'Jiainnan: Would you like to hainl it to the C'oinmitLt'e 

d. Yes. (The extract w’as handed to the Conniuttee.) 

Af Nc'.iiif}/: I was going to ask you about tlie animate<l gaKCttes that 
used to form an essential part of the (hnema programnu' at one time!" 

.1. IJiev have only clianged the title. K. S.'Clvnnilal has got Ids uidversal 
screen magazines, Patbes lifu'e tludr gaz(*ltes 

Q. Do you find that this class of gazette films are popular with the juihlic? 

.1. Yes, they are popular with the <^ducated classes, but mit witli all, 

Q. Is tile Indian more attracted by these gazettes i" 

.1. I i>ersoiiaily am. 

Q. Dc) these films relate to recent im ideiits? 

.1. Yes, as recent as it takes a film box to come from England or America 
by post. 

Q. Are the different parts of the world covered by tliesc gazette films!" 

.1. Y’es, they are quite comprehensive. 

Q. I believe you generally .show' American films here even in the case of 
these auiniated Pa the gazettes, but do these films w hicli a re manufactured in 
America deal sufficiently with important events that happen in Europe? 

A. I won’t say that they deal with all important events. It is not possible 
to do that on tlio scale in which you expect Peuters to do it, for printing 
news. 

Q. There could not he any justifiable complaint that any particular por- 
tion of the world is not being covered at pre.sent by these Gazettes? 

A, Except India. One of the iX'casimis when I would certainly expect 
India to figure as part of the International News would be when you see 
Tagore out upon one of his world-tours. 

Q, Do you think it will pay the Indian producer to get similar films made? 

A, I sjjould think so, but I can’t say that such a thing would be very 
successful, because from my experience I may say that people in England 
and America are not intertested in India, Leaving aside pictures, oven in 
xnatteiTi of legislation, there are not many people in England and America 
who take any active interest in India. It is therefore very difficult to get 
people in jfcngland to take an interest in matters Indian. 
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Mr, ('oainmn: Only in the beginning uf this yviw there uas the opening 
of the new Ix^giBlative ChainJ>er by the Viceroy, and if any cinema company 
had attonpted to take th^ picture, it would have attriu ted a large luimhet 
of people in England and America, luil nobody atit^iiptod \i- 

A, That could have Ik'cu taken only if we had tlie facility. 

Q, I wOs trying to get a cinema man to take it, but could get none. 

.1. T am speaking only truiu a cinema mairs point of view. 1 am neither 
a politician nor a stateMinui. We have soveral occasions when pirtur<*s <>{ 
very great intere.st could be takiyi. I would certainly liwe to take a pic'turc. 
if I uere a ciirncra man, of the late v^ir Siirendra Xalh Uannerjee, for iu^'tam'c, 
when delivering one of hi.s famous orations in the v\ ell-parked ( ’’on g pa mial. 
That u ould he one thing. The ^’if'e^oy opening tlie T.egislii I urc \vonld Ik‘ 
another. Tht^ fn?»eral of Mr. O IT Das. and the funeral prortvssion of t he 
late IMr. I’iiak. the (lujarat floods, in fact, tliere are mn7)\ siu ii st eutvs wliicli 
could he taken. 

Mr. So if any condition were laid down that t‘very show mtisl he 

prec eded by a sort of nc‘ws ]dc*t itre of India and of ecu tain }>arts oi tlie 
Empii'cr would it I)C' considered a liardshi]*: 

I. ] would welcottte such a .'^uggc'-^st ion hc-cau'^e incidentally' in litnes to 
that \'-onl(,l provide a solution of my friend's dilbcnlty, 1 mean llie 
language' dillicnlty. 

Q. Jr won’t ha^'e any c'tfect on the European audience h 
,.1, It .should not have. It does not take tnore than 1<> or Ti minutes < ousn 
■clering 1 he importance of the cpiestioii at issue. I ( Xpert there will he Rnro 
pca'His in this c ountry' \^ ho would not mind making a little' stu'rifirc* if sarrifire 
it can he* called. The pictun^ of (Jujarat floods uill interest any om*. 

Ji*. X. ( hunihil: 1 doti’t suppo.se that you mean that all the eineiiias in a 
pn ft if'ular place sliould exhjhit such pictures. It may lie sitovvn in one or 
two theatres, Providc*d that suitable films are availnhle everv exhibitor 
\v(,)uld as a matter of cour.se show tiiein and tlnua* vton’t la* any n(*cc*ssity of 
laving dow'n any condition like* that, and ii an.v such condition were laid 
down, it would be resentt'd by the public’. 

Mr. Nroi/ij: I find that in atiswer to c/uestion No. 23. you advocate the 
tjuota sy'stem. Are you prepared to advocate this from the jioint of view of 
all exhibitorsl^ 

Mr. Demi: It all dcpc*nds u}>on the ('onditions. 

D. S. i'h : My' positiem i.s rather confije ting here, Icccause 1 am dc.*al- 

ing entirely in American films. 

Mr. Setxjy: 1 .should like to have an answer from the |ioint of view' of 
those gentlemen W'bo exhilnt foreign films, and not from the point of view 
of thos(3 gentlemen who arc* already ex<'lusively exlnhiting Indian films. 

Mr. Bhiirachij : We have sliow n our |>reference irrevocahl.v to thc' quota 
iiy.stem. 

Q. May" I know for how' rnanv exhibitors wJio show' foreign juctures is 
the Ass<x^iation speaking on this subject r 

.4. We have got all the exhibitors in Bombay, Indian and foreign, includ- 
ing Madans. But T am not lor the present sjieaking for Afadans. Sir, the 
quota question reallv opens up a veryT large is.sue. 4Vhnt is the quota system 
in the first place 

Mr. Neogy: 1 should like to know' whether you are prepared to accept 
any condition at nil by wuiy of imposing any percentage of Indian films being 
shown compulsorily in evory theatre? 

Mr. Engineer: I don't like that idea. I am an exhibitor of foreign films. 
Suppose I show 52 American flints in iny theatre and if I am forced to show 
five or six Indian made films, I shall W put to a great loss. 

Mr. Green : By the quota system it is meant that every theatre shall he 
com{>el!ed to show a certain percentage of Indian-made pictures in a year. 
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A. Buppf>6ing that at the Excelsior or the Empire Theatres in Bombay — 
these are the two theatres that are exhibiting only American or foreign pic- 
tures, and if they were force^l to show Indian pictures, then there will be 
heavy losses. 

Mr. ('oattnan.‘ Why? 

A. Because the audiences for whom they cater through foreign pictures 
won’t go there to nee the Indian pictures. 

Sir Haroon Jaffrr: Hut there will l>e no other piotiires for them to see. 
There will be no other theatres for them tu go to. All the theatres will bo 
made to show’ those quotas. 

A. Then the exhibitors will suffer heavy losses. 

Mr. (Jn:rn : You mean to say that if theatres that cater for European and 
educated audiences have to show Indian films, their theatres would be empty? 

A. Yes. 

('ohnirl Cnnrff,ni: What do you imagine is an fndinii-mnde film? Ts there 
any reason wliy you should not improve the films made in India to suit your 
audieiu‘esp * 

A. Not European audience.s. 

Cohjrit'l i'rairfuTtl : I saw a film yesterday that might attract and I think 
with itnproved conditiofis you might .... 

A. Will you please name the film. 

CoUtfU'l ('rairfonl : Tainted Virtue 1 have no doubt that it will 
attract. Your only })oiut is that von are afraid that these films will not 
attract. 

A. No, if the Indian films will be made or/ the standard of the American 
pictures and if the Directors or the chief actors and actresses wull be from 
home then tK.>rha)>s they will be attracted. Tnles-s you have the.se actors and 
HctresHes, T don’t think that the high class folk will like these films. 

CoJourl CrawfuKl: What you really mean is that the time is not yet ripe 
for the introduction of an Indian quota — that Indian productions are not yet 
sufFiciently advanced to justify a ijiiota system. 

Chairwau: Just as the Hritish productions arc not snfficitnilly advanced 
or as advanced as the American. Hut it is in order to make it advanced that 
the scheme is suggested, Tiie oliject of this quota system, 1 may mention, is 
to encourage the growth of the Indian film industry . Thai is the object. As 
it is, it is in an infant stage and you know that in England they are taking 
steps to introduce the (piota system as part of the machinery to encourage 
the grow'th of the Hritish industry. The ohits^t of our inquiry is wdiether a 
similar procedure should he adopU^d in this country. 

Mr. Bhai urhij : Confining the whole of the quota to Indian produced pic- 
tures. Yes, that system is w’ell accepted by the trade. And on the whole 
the feeling is this, that unless and until such a quota system was provided for 
India, there would l>e no encouragement for the indigemous industry. 

Sir Harotfti Jaffrr: Then you recommend that it should be done. 

Chairman: Let u.s he quite clear about it. 

Afr. Bh orucha : The written statement is unequivocal on that point. 

Chairman : And you know of the British plan to begin with a small percent- 
age in the first few years and go on increasing the percentage as time goes 
on. 

A. 7^ per cent, t/O begin with, and 20 per cent, in ten years, I think. 

Q. Bo that the object is to foster the indigenous industry. Similarly, da 
you think such a thing will be useful in this country? 

A. I tfiink so. 

Afr. En^inter : In some theatres it will be useful; in others it won-t* 
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Coh}v*^l Crauiord: Are there sufficient theatres outside these theatres 
Bhmring Indian xiictures to ^ive an adeciuate inairket to Indian productions of 
the retpiisite standard? , 

Afr, Itharhiclui : Provided there is some a gency* compelling them to hare 
the Indian picture^. 

(J. We will take ii for the moment tliat certain theatres are mainly 
attended hy European audiences. In those attended hy Indian audiences you 
are already providing tliem. Hut the theatres attended by Kuropean avidi- 
ence.s will want a much higher standard of picturo^, a much more costly 
protiuction. Arc there ^ufficuo/^ tlieatres attetided l)y European audieruvs 
in India to give an adequate return on your outlay r If we i>!ily say we 
will have a tpiota in India tor these pirtures, does it gi\e a .siifticitMit market 
for the man who produces thein- 

A. For new j>rodur‘ers is it sufficient !- 

f/. If it a}>}>lies to India only. i'. it suHicu'nt to give encouragement to 
Indian pro<luctions - 

A. Yes, Ami I >ay it. Sir, wiifi tin- (om nrreni<‘ of tlKn piHxlucci' who is 
sitting at tile back. 

('ffh/ntl ( ’ i'lnrfnd ; Nt'\er mind tin' f>ro(infer lor Die inoinent. You are 
satisfied that there is a stjHicient market m India to give a roinrn. 

(/hai rmn n : We want the i*oint of viev\ of the (‘xliibitor. 

• Mr. \ rngtf : Hut evidently opinions difitu from the point ot view of the 
exhibitor. One man doesn't like it at |.>resent. 

Mr. Jifm r>i(h>i 0 ; Starting with a reastmabit‘ tpioia s\stem, it is too much 
tc' e.vpei t that thing.s will hi* .viiip->h.qM' at the t er\ ( ominem-einent - it will 
take time. I'liere will )te n few (’\bibiTi>r.s of tin* kiml rif the Excelsior and 
the Empire and tliere will lie big enough li)>.-,e.s at ftr-t. Hut 1 do (*.\j»(‘('t that 
unless some such move was tletinittdy taktui. the Indian industry is not likely 
to [irogress. It ( annot be said tlien l}(at tiu' Indiati indnstry is being helped. 

Mr. SefKjtf: Supposing a pernal wen* fixed — say one year or a little more, 
after whieh sta ll a (irovi^ion were to eotne mto existence, that i.s to say the 
trade and the public were to be givtuj sulh4 lent notice ahead that this is 

going to liappen say a year hence, would that minimise your diflicuitic-s ? f 

am j)articu]arly jiutting this fpiesTion to riio-e who arc of opinion that there 
will V»e a falling <df and that the trade will he hit. I)o you think that will 
imjirove your position? 

Mr. Engirierr : No, it won’t. 

Q. Arc you an exhibitor to European andienct's 

Mr. Bharurha : Ye>. iq> at rjamington lP>ad. \\'e get i\ sprinkling of 
them. 

<[). Your main audience is Indian r' 

Mr, Engineer : Yes. We are the .same, 

Mr. Neofjy: Madaii is the man who is carering lor European audiences in 
India. 

Mr. Bhariichti : Yes, in certain p;«rts oi Homimv . 

Chairman : Hut is there such a theatre where the audience is mainly Euro- 
pean ? 

Mr. liharnchfi : Well, a -large maiority ol Eurojieans. 

Mr. Neogy : Tlutt dcjumds on the location of the particular theatre, pre^ 
snmabiy ? 

Mr, Engineer : Only Hindu audiences ajipreciate Indian j>ictures. Parsis, 
Muhanuiiadana and Euiopeann and Anglo-Indians like foreign pictures. 

Sir JJaroon Jaffer : Why not Aluhanimadans? They would like it very 
much. 

Mr, Engineer: But generally they are not liked hy Muhammadans. 
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Mr. iiharucha: It is very difficult to attract Muhammad aiiu to Indian 
produced pictures a#j a cominiinity. They want a certain amount of different 
treatment in the picture. 

Sir liaroon Jaffrr: ^Ve^, if you will just alter that, it should be all right, 
J think you don’t want them for the present. 

Mr. Green : Surely, they want everyone who will pay their price. 

Mr. yeoytj: Then with the same object of fostering the Indian industry, 
li an increased import duty or any other measures which would have the effect 
of incTeftsing the price of the import ed film were to l>e adopted, how would that 
fK' liked by the exhibitor? Either an increase in the import duty or the 
tariff valuatifui or whatever it may he — -the effect being to increase the price 
of the iui[»orted coinrncKlity. 

Mr. Bhiinn ha : That is in <juestions Xos. 13 and 43. On that point, a.s 
the e.xhibitors in llombay have accejited the quota syntem without any resist- 
ance amongst themselves, tlie question of duty no longer remains in the field. 
Bo far as the trade is concerned, this c ompromiBe is reached that the quota 
system if incorporated in India will gain their object as contemplated in 
question No, 43. 

<,b Bo you won't have the import duty increased if you have the quota 
system ? 

A. And the quota .synuun of the kind we want. 

Q, Do you think it would be the most effective method of encouraging 
Indian prcKluctioii ? 

A. It would be. Sir, and here 1 am voicing the opinion of the produc^ers 
themselves. Also that of the exhibitors’. The quota systtun I expect will 
follow in the wake of the committtKvff report. 

Q. And supposing the quota system w’ore not to niatt»rinlise, w’’Ould you in 
that event be prepared to support enhanced duties for the development of 
the Ijidinn industry? 

A. tos, as an alternative. 

Q. Mind you, J am always addres.sing these questions to the interests 
representing the exhibitor. 

A. The exhi>)itors of foreign films would be affected by a higher import 
duty. 

(■hairman : Do you think the quota system will have ]es.s effect on the 
exhibitor than an increased or reduced import duty on foreign goods? 

A. I tliink the exhibitor would be better off with the quota Bystem. I 
think that would be the most convenient form, 

Q. Bo as to gain the object w’e hard* in view% namedy encouraging the Indian 
industry without much injury to the other irdustries. 

A, And at the .same time, making proper provision for the public at large 
also, which, for the firesent. really clamour for Indian picturtMs. 

Mr. JSeor/ij: Turning again to tlie question as to how far the quota system 
w^ould affect the po.sitiori of those exhibitors who exhibit mainly foreign films, 
have you ever tried running Indian films in any of these theatres.^ 

A. We have, and failed miserably. But one explanation may be that we 
did not keep the Indian picture on sufficiently long : and the other factor 
that operated adversely in that little experiment is that we did not get the 
first-run Indian pictures, considering we were in a first-run foreign picture 
house. So^that I w'on’t say the experiment was complet.e. But it is a fact 
that if you ask our friends of tiie Excelsior Theatre to change on to 
Indian pictures, even pictures of the type of Sacrifice,” it will be some time 
before the men there will be able to earn Anything, But if the committee is 
anxioxis to give an uplift to the trade in India and if losses at the outset is 
a factor which cannot be avoided, by all means let us have it; and the sooner 
the better. 
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Q, As vou havo r<?ferretl to that particular picture, is it a fact that there 
hare been inquiries made about that particular picture from foreign coun- 
tries ? 

A. Yes, I expect there Itave been. 

Q. Then what reason is ttiero lor you to think thUt siuli a picture wil{ not 
appeal to Kuropean audiences in India 

A. Well, it is one thing to classity KurojH'an juidieiues in India and per- 
haps another tfiing to classify European audieju'Cs on the continent. The 
atheial (‘onnnunity for instance in Hoinbay ar<» not very j>nicb enamoured of 
hKliau piciurt'S. They do not twnnitenance an Itulian picture in lloinbay. 
And it is therefore that I have not commented on the picture ‘‘ Sacrifice 
iroin the point of view of any inheicni merits or denieiits. hut oi its relation 
to the European population in Hoinf)ay. 

(jb Hut pardon me. Is it the judgmvmt of tlu‘ Fniropeaii officials that 
determines the effect of thejse pictures? I thought the mercantile commu- 
nity never took their cue from tlu* offu ial worhj of fhmibay. 

.1. To a certain extent. Wlio will you Imve at tin* Excelsior but the offitnal 
world of fioinhay, in a large fauxamtage. 

A/r. (ireen: Let me say that if you took a census of the Euroueans who visit 
tlie Excelsior and tlie Empire. I don’t think th<‘ officials will Ik* found to l>e 
more than two or tl»re<‘ pcT‘ cent. 

* ,4. They are certainly not in the majority. Hut there is a European 

majority at the Excelsior. 

Hut not a majority of European officials? 

A. No, I don't say that. Hut the Kuropean community is in the majority. 

f'hainnati: It ctilLs for a radical change of tast.<* — jiist as it does on the 

part of the Tndiau community.* 

Ml'. lUtfirurha : Hut I want it distinctly placed on record that ev<*n the 
trade to-day is prepari'd to face that ctuuiition and accept tlie (jut)Li system 
as a finality. 

Q. You think the quota system is a very gmxl thing? 

.1. Yes.” 

( ■rnu'fonf : 1 would very much like to gt*t fn)in Mr. (ffiunilal Muniin 
a detailetl statement of the mernlK'rs of liis Association, tin* members tliai ho 
has heeu speaking for, 1 think it would assist us to understand on whose 
behalf you havf giviui c\ idence. ff \oii could tell us whom you definitely 
represent under the hcmling exliihitcus, producers, di.strilmtors, and iiupf>rt- 
ers. 

B. S. Chunilal : I will send you the list. 

(,>. As exhibitors do you consider that genera lly—or ratln>r is it possiblo 
that your charges for seats to your cinema are too high. 

Mr, Bhii ruchd : For foreign pictures? 

Q. For all. Is it possible you might get an increased rtdurn if you lowered 
j>rice.s somewhat ? 

A. Our difficulty is, how to raise our prices sufficiently high. If lower 
our j)rioes we cannot even make i»oth ejKl>. meet. 

Q. Well, it is better for you to get Um people at a lower rate than five 
at a higher. 

.1. But then it will be dfffimiit to g<*i: peo|de wdm really matter. There 
are peojile who take the view that if the |>rice of adini.ssion is too low they 
wrill think many tiirn^s l>efore tliey enter the theatrt* — they wdll think it is a 
cheap show. 

Q. What about running sj>ecial children's porformances ? 

.4. I would rather not hav’^e them. There is nothing in it. 

Q, Are the films not available or what? 
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A, Well, there are cinemas in Bombay who have a sf^erial morning show 
every Sunday and it is very thinly attended — a matter of ^10 or ^15 rupees. 

Q. Have you got any natural history films — sln^wijig the life of animals. 

/L Not as trades pef)|ile. But I know plares in Bombay, for instance^ the 
HofFkine Institute of Pare!, wdiere they have got films of that kind. 

(h A very popular feature of the cinema in ICngland is the shows to which 
children are specially taken. 

A. They do not exist here. 

A/r. Aeoijf/: Ho you think there is any naope for |>roviding them herep 
*4. They may form a feature of the paraphernalia of a particular educ4i 
tional institut<_s but 1 do not tliink it is a trade i^roposition. 

i 'nhtnel ('rairfnrtf : As a trade, you don't think )*eoi*le v\ ill bring tlieir 
children to these shows y 

A. 1 have got to keep in mind that 1 am an entertainer first and rn 
instr ucior afterwards . 

rhai/ ffUi}i : You think that if the production and e\h ilutioii of educutronal 
films in the .sens<^ of instnation in any general knowleilge aiul health 

were left to f)rivate enterprise, it would not succeed'' 

.4. No, in the trade it would not. 

Q. But if ilie Governinent are anxious to spread pu1>lt(: health and mass 
education, you think tlio Government ought to unden ake it. 

A. Yes, vA'e cannot as an institution help Governnient in that inatUT., 

( U/lom l i ruirjord . For instance, in England we know a man takes his child 
to sot' a .seri(‘.s of films depicting the life of tin* ant, for example, and the 
child definitely loves it. It was entertaininci^t for them* You don’t think 
there is any i>ossihilit.v of that sort of thing in India*'' 

A. 1 don’t think so. 

(^f. Have tile (exhibitors any diffimilty in regard to getting films. 

A. It all depends whether they are exhibitors of Indian picture.s or foreign 
pictures. 

Q. Well, take the foreign pictures. You find tljcre is no nn»no[»o]y that 
shuts out pictures from you I*' 

A. No. I can get niy jiictures all right. There are no diffienltie^ in the 
way of the exhibitor. 

iSir Ilai'iHUi Jaffrj': But you have to hook it long aluaud, 

A. Necessarily. 

('fdouel {rau'j^nd : Are you a first-run theatre? 

A. Ye.s. And we stick to our own supplies. 

Q. Now, can you tell me, supposing tor instance, there is a film tliat 

Madan buy.s how does it affect your cheat re r 

A. I cannot get it. because they buy it for exlubiiing it in their own 
circuit. 

Q. It is not divsadvantageous to you. 

.4. 1 shall h«a\x no disadvantage, 

Mr. yfo(fij : You can get equally good pictures yourself? 

Mr. Bharucha : 1 am sure 1 can. 

So that the so-called moiioj>oly enjoyed by, any particular firm does not 
come in your way. 

A. Speaking in the trade, Sir, there are two sides of the market. In the 
first place, our friends, the producers take the view that it is not much use 
to them to produce Indian pictures when it is not possible to get Madans to 
book them. Because Madans are not making up their minds to book any 
picture from an outside agency. But for foreign pictures I think there are 
occasions when we can enter into coiupetitiou with Madans. A company like 
the UniveDsal Pictures Corporation would be in a [lositioii to coiujL>ete with 
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Ha4an» and that is on train day to day at Lamington Rixad. There 

we have one theatre where exclusively Alndau’» pictures are exhibiteti, and 
the other is for the 1'niv^‘rsai Pictures. Tt is a struggle from day tt>-dny, 
and 1 think both are doing fairly well. ^ 

Q. You think it is a healthy coiup€*tition 

.4. I think it is. There is nothing in the way of getting ample euppliaa 
of pictures. 

Q. Well, you are ciuite satisfied For foreign filing, there is no difficulty? 

('oton^'l ('t'dU'ford : The Cluiirjnan put you a point to which you agreed 
that we should adopt as our censorshii^ standard the standard adopted in 
England. 

Mr. Before you ]>ut that cpiOvstion, may I interruj>t, heeau^e 1 find 

the Kao vSahib took cjUito a dilferent view of this particular point. You said 
Madan’s monopoly affects the exhibitor. 

i?. S. Chv7}ilal : From the i>oint of view of Indian pictures. 

Q. You have nothi))g to complain of as regards foreign pictures? 

,4. Not as the agent of the Universal Pictures. I am representing two 
interests. 1 wantcHl to make it clear last time. 1 liavt' no complaint to make 
so lur as foreign pictnies are conrenied. but as 1 was representing this Asso- 
ciation I had another hraiu h ot the pro<liu ing line and from that 1 thought 
you were asking me general (pie^tioiis and that is why I gave my opinion. 

^i 'oJonrl idiurfurd : The whole of the exhibitors who are jiresent to-day are 
satisfied that there are no difficulties so far as getting an adetpiate supply 
of foreign pictures is concerned ? 

.4. Ye.s. ^ 

('hainuttn : Y<ni rnea-n to >ay the hulk of the theatres is not in anyhody's 
haniLs? It is fairly distriliiited ? 

Mr. Bharucha : Well, Madan's have the lion's share. B out of IB. 

('tjJrnu i Cnnrford : And as they are huving foreign pictures, it does not 
affect you at all. 

A, 1 must say in fairness to the Indian prmlucers that they have a good 
lot to say about it. 

Q. I am not dealing with that just now. Madan cannot do you harm 
because of the fact that he Ini'^ got a monopoly and buys all the l>est pictures? 

.4. Well, I won’t say the best jdclures. Theie is a fair jHU’centage of the 
best i)i<*tures still outside Madan’s hands. 

(k A monojioly cannot break you? 

.1. At the ])reseiit stage of the monopoly, there is nothing very serious. But 
if the monopoly goes on unchecked, then they will carry everything before 
them. There will not be a yard of film that will be* imported outside of 
Mad a ns. 

' Q, Supposing the existing monopoly were to pass into American hands? 
They might squeeze jmu. Amu don’t thjnk there is any danger? 

.4. When it comes to a monopoly, I expect a lot of squeezing even from 
Indians. 

Q. I am only putting it to you. 

A. Such a monopoly, if it is carried still further than it is, may be 
harmful, 

Mr. Green: A’ou are not quivering in your shoes at present? 

Mr. Bhamcha : Sot at present, Sir. 

Sir llaroon Jaffer : I think the Rao Sahib said he wanted legislation to 
break up this monopoly, 

B. S. Chunilal : For Indian films. 

Colmiel Crau ford: Well, the Chairman asked yon with regard to the censor- 
•hip of Hex films : it is suggested that we should adopt the British standard of 
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CiUnHorship, Do you think for inKtant^ the Htandard of France would he 
suitable for Ijidiaf" Entirely from the Indian point of view:-^ 

A. T think it would do tis no harm. 

M t\ Sf'fKjy : Hilt first of all do you know w liat the standard is? 

A. It is a bit more advanced than the rest of the world. 

Q. A little freer. 

('fdoriel (hnK'fo'nJ : M.v j)oiut is that Indian opinion will liavo it>. own ideas 
us to what is fnoralJy suitable for linlia. 

A. Well, I sny the standard of life as •'exhibited at present for insianct^ 
in American films is gcnid for India. It is not likely to do us any 

serious harm. 

Mr. (^oatinan : And in that opinion you include all classes of audience? 

A. Subjec'.t to this observation that in Bombay kvday it is very difficult 
to get the lower class of }>eop}e, the illiterate masses, Uj go into a theatre 
wheie a social picture of the American brand is exhibited. But even theatres 
where social pictures of a very high level are shown, T am perfectly certain 
that not mucli harm is done or doubtful matter exhibited. 1 am speaking 
for the American pictures — 1 am very definite on that point. 

Chairiiian: Wliat al>out those pictures going into the inland? Are they 
sent out to the districts? 

A. Foreign pictures imported into India, sent out into the districts? Yes. 

Q, When you mtt<le that qualification I was tempted to ask you that 
question. In the city of Bombay they liave got their own Indian produced 
films w'hich they prefer. But how about places where they have not got such 
an option? 

A. Will you mention the name of a station? You menu the far remote 
districts of India? 

Mr, Green: Cities like Surat, Ahmedabad, big mofussil towns. 

A. They are very freciueutly shown there. They are merely enjoyed from 
the point of view* of public entertainment. Nobody bothers about getting a 
knowledge of specific customs, good, bad or indifferent of the Western 
Bociety 

('oionel Crawford : I do not want you to take my questions as in any way 
of a racial nature. My point is really, what in your opinion as an Indian is 
suitable for your owm people. Would you bo ]>repared to copy us exactly 
and let your people do whatever we do in England? Would that vsatisfy you? 
It is not a question for me to diH:ude, but it is for you to say, 

A. It is all a matter of taste. But I repeat that the standard of western 
civilisation, of morals and of religion, if you like, as depicted in the foreign 
pictures specjially imported from America at prt^seiit is quite good. No 
serious harm is likely to flow from an exhibition of tho.se pictures in India. 

Q. You touched tin tlie question of crime films. J gather you are in 
favour of showing crime films. You do not mind what sort of criiue is shown 
on the film or whether the full details of the crime are shown? 

A. Not necessarily the details. 

Q. Have you any stipulations to make on that subject? 

A. In the first place, I should say that crime films is not my own 
word. I copied it from the questionnaire. If I had my way, I know of no 
such phraseology as crime films. I do not like that phraseology. We have 
no crime films, but as you have used it in your questionnaire, I preferred to 
follow that phrase to avoid confusion, 

Q, The Bo^d of Censors use the words the modus operandi of crime. 
They suggest cutting out or excising from films anything showing the modus 
operandi of crime. 

A, I would jMiy the more ingeniotis parts of the modus operandi. If I 
see a luodem burglar who wants to accomplish hia object in the centre of a 
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w irom 4t i^iaeat^ one of tke ixi^idonts of that cariaia would .be to break 

and enter through, a window. Tliat formii i>art of the wodu* oi^rmfwJi. 
|Sw« cannot ejodude it* Modu^ operandi again i& another word with which 
^iiave 8<une quairel. Part of the modus operandi might be to enter through a 
)wihdow, o 

Let me take the specific instance of a film «*alled The Last Hour 
w^hieh waa ^own the other day. In that film there was a part where a 
woman was trying to arrive at the jail in order to seave the life of her sweet- 
heart who was going to be hung. She did not arrive in time and she was 
delayed. The method by which the delay was brought abotrt was to allow a 
motor driver to come in her way» stop his ear and pretend that the ear was 
not working all right and then he set upon her and robbed her. The whole 
thing was depicted on the film. The delay could have been explained by a 
breakdown without thisP ^ 

-4. As a matter of fact, perhaps, time was of the essence of the whole 
tiling.^* 

Q, No, not in that particular case at all. The esstuitial point of the thing 
was that the girl should he delayed. 

A . The censors objected to that? 

No. 1 want to know whether you think that corre<‘t. The girl could 
have been delayed by an ordinary breakdown or a puncture or. anything af 
that sort. Instead of that the product*!’ depicts a criminal act. There vras 
no other jxirnt in it except to delay the girl and that could have Wen accom- 
a plished by what 1 said before, 

.4. I take it, you have a bit of a quarrel with that part of the story 
What becomes of the taxi-driver at a later stage? 

He vanishes out of the picture altogether. 

A. I would admit in fairm+^s lo the rejuitatiaii of the trade that that 
portion could have been eliminated. 

Q. You would say, not only could, hut probably .shotild have been elimi- 
nated. 

.4. It could have been eliiirinfited perhaps with advantage. I agree with 
you. 

<J>. Let me come to the topical gaz^ette. We went to an Indian cinema 
where they had no topical gazettes. 1 b there a topical Indian gazette pro- 
diiml by Jndian.s? 

.4. No. 

The topical gazettes that 1 have seen are generally only confined to 
English scenes, not even finperial vscenes. Are there any International 
Ii;azette8 ? 

*4. There is the Pathe Gazette. They depict from all parts of the world* 
There is the International Gazette. 

3/r. yeofjp: Is there any such picture being shown just now in any 
theatre ? 

B. fS, Ch uhilal : You can go to the Precious Cinema. 

Colonel J. D, Craicford: Your definite opinion is that the topical gazette 
is not popular with the European audiences? 

Mr. Bharurkrji. : I did not say that as a statement of definite fact, but 
I have come OLCtom cases where the gazette is not much liked. 

Q. You have heard representations on the other hand that they wished 
they had bad more topical pictures? 

Mr. Chunilal: In the instance quoted by Mr. Bharucha of a European 
» jeutleman saying I do not see it,’^ it may be that he may have seen tlia 
gazette in some other cinema. Three or four copies are received of esfccb 
gazette and they are simultaneously exhibited in the cinemas* 

Are you convinced yourself of the popularity of the topieal gaisettes? 
l' G 
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B. ChuniM : Y^. On the oontratry they are very «nid<ms ta eee what 
le happemnig: in the world. 

d, I did not say that there was no general popularity, but it wis 
quite conceivable there would be cases where people did not like 
I even quoted mv own instance that I like ftothing better than topical 
gafisettes. 

Q. There is no Indian topical gaaette at present? 

No. 

Qr Are you in favour of such productions in India? 

A, Yes. 

Chairman: You think the Indian i)roducer will produce them? 

A. When they come to ^enlarge themselves a little. It is a question of 
time and then they will hit upon this project. The only topical we have had 
recently is about the floods in Guiserat. 

Q, Madans produce them freciuently. 

A. ISTot for general public purposes. They are not sent to this part of 
the country. 

Q. I would like you to elueidote for us your answer on the quota system. 
Ifou say, ** such quota system should comprise of Indian produced films only. 

or in any cr«^ not less than 50 per cent, of the British Empire pictures ” 

The first part of it seents to me, if .you have the quota system it should only 
apply to Indian produced films. 

.4, That is the kind of quota system which the Association has 
advocated. That h the reason why 1 wanted to know what exactly 
was meant by quota system. I was told that the quota system meant the 
showing by the theatre owners in India of pictineR that were made entirely 
in India. 

Q. Why do you go on tlien and say, ** In any case not less than 50 per 
cent, of the British Em|»ire 

A, I had made that reservation. 

Q, Are you 0[)posGd to any quota system of Empire* films at all? 

A, I am opposed to any question of Empire protection. I want no pro- 
tection for British pictures as such. 

Q. But supposing you want to get your Indian films a market abroad, 
how do you propi>se to do it? 

A. How' 1 want to adjust the position of India in the quota system? 

Q. Supposing the rest of the Empire takes up the British Empire quota 
aystem, under that India ha.s a right to take up the whole of it if the filina 
merit it. You are definitely out to exclude the British Emi)ire pictures in 
India? 

A. Yes, because I am appreVien-sive that to that extent the Indian pictures 
will again be at a disadvantage. 

Q. Therefore, if there is any British Empire system which is introduced 
in India, the whole of it should be allotted to the Indian producer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was one exhibitor who was rather frightened by this quota 
8y»t-©m, fjoing concerned mainly with the exhibition of foreign films. Would 
it help you if you allowed or retained one theatre for the exhibition of foreign 
films only? 

A. Well, in that case — that is the crucial i^art of your question, though 
it comes last. If you take that difficulty to be a genuine difficulty, as time 
go^ on, things will come to settle down and the Indian pictures will manage, 
protected by the quota system, to create a market of their own in India, 
But supposing you are going to attach some value to our friend's argument 
Jtere that there will he some theatres in India, whether in Bombay or oth^ 
parts of India* lor whom it will not be a paying {>oH€y to have anything to 
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With Indian pictnrt^, in siifh a case, my contention is that it they are 
^oiing to be free from showing Indian )»ictiires, they must not be tied down 
to British pictures. They# may he aHowed equally to draw from American 
pictures as well. # 

J only want to know if from the trade point of view you would edvoonte 
not applying the quota system to every theatre, or whether you think it 
should }ye...... 

A, As far as possible in everything. 

Q, Yon would definitely let thq other theatre suffer the loss? 

A. T say in the beginning they will have to l>ear some loss. 

Q. No half-way house? 

Cfuiirinan : Could there be a quota .system allowing certain theatres to run 
without a quota? 

A, That 18 absurd. 

Q. The ivliole essence of it is that it is compulsorj’' on all? 

A. Ym. 

M r. Gre*'n: What ivbout linking two or more cinemas? Supposing you 
had a gentleman or a company interested in a t.inoina in the Fort and in 
one in the north of the island, one can show the western tilnis and the other 
entirely Indian films? 

A. That is more or less a half-way house. In that ('ase the quota systom 
is made applicable to the owuier of the two theatres and not to the two cinema 
houses. 

Q. That is a question of working it out in detail? 

A, I merely outlined the pr nciple. 

Vifloncl Ciawfonl : My point is not to push particularly Kun>pei\n 

films, but to assist the portion of the trade which now makes its living out of 

the show'ing of the European films, niul I want to know wliether there is any 
method that you would advocate which would assist that trade. 

Mr. Engineer : In my theatre if the quota system is introduced, instead 

of Indian pictures I would like to show British pictures in addition to 

American pictures. 

Q. You fear you will incur too heavy a loss.^^ 

A. Not only f. The Madan theatres \vill also lose aometliing. 

Mr. Bharucha : At the same time the fact must not be too much stressed 
that it will be a matter of individual loss in business; because if you are 
going to give that fact all the importance that you seem to give it at present, 
there will never come a time when Indian pictures can make any headway. 

Chairman : Do you think the quota system to be effective can be worked 
on that basis, on the lines suggested by Mr, Gr€>en? 

A, I think, Sir, that example presupposes that the owner has two different 
places. 

Mr, Green: I will go further and say, if you allow two or more owners to 
combine to work their quota — Mr. A. and Mr. B. to be treated ns one for 
the period. There is some proposal of that nature in the Act passed by the 
Home Parliament. 

Mr, Neogy: Not yet passed. 

Mr. Bharucha: There is very little enlightenment available to us on the 
quota system. About the proposition of two people joining hands together— 
it does not seem very practicable. I am speaking of Bombay conditions only. 

Chairman: Where the same man is the owner of two or more? 

A. Then it can be worked. In those circumstances nobody can blame xny 
friend on the rij^t that he is not encouraging the Indian pictures, because 
Up in Pare] he is throughout the year devoted to Indian pictures only. Ho 
is an advocate of the block system. Throughout the year he keeps on exhi- 

g2 
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yting Indian pictures only at Patel. Tlie question is whether he wr|U be lei 
off at the other place from x%h<wing any Indian pkiurea at ail, 

Mr. Green : My ftioggcetion would meet that.% 

Chuir7nan: There bdth the theatreis are wholly Indian. The object is W 
increase the Indian exhibition and that is not served by it. Therefore it 
does not help the industry. You seetn to readily fall in with the suggestion 
made by Mr. Green. I want you to think about it and give us your ooUti- 
dered opinion whether the ttcceptftnc*e of such a position is going to advance 
the Indian industry. 

A. i will make a note of it and corisult with my friends. Where has^ 
Mr. Green quote<l from? 

Mr. Green ; I will read it when we meet again, 

Mr. Green: Could the Asaociation give us a list of theatres in Bombay 
which cater primarily for European audiences. Perhaps I am right in 
thinking that there are onl 3 ^ three—tbe Excelsior, the Empire and the Hoyal 
Opera House? 

Mr. Engineer : The E.xcelsior, the Empire, the Wellington, the Precious,^ 
Ro\^al 0{>era House, the Empress and the Royal. 

Q. They cater primarily for Eurf^iean audiences? 

A. They exhibit foreign films. 

Q. No. What I mean is we have been given to understand that in c^ertain, . 
theatres the audiences are Europeans and educated Indians? 


A. Yes, the Excelsior, the Empire and next in importance from the •►same 
point of view is the Wellington - Better than the Wellington hut not l)etter 
than the Excelsior is the Royal Opera House. , 

Q. Substantially four? ^ 

A. Yon. Of course, there are cheaper seats, the pit and gallery, where 
other people are Imuncl to go. As a matter of fact, that kirfd of seat iS' 
latendeci for them. 


Q. I w^ill put it another w'ay. Can we take it that those four theatret 
draw the major part of their proceeds from Europeans and tlie educated 
Indian classes p 


A. Yes, those four theatres. 


Mr. Seogy: What would l)e the proportion of Europeans and educated 
Indian visitors to those theatres roughly? 

B. S. ( h nmM : Europeans about 25 per cent, and- 75 per cent. Indians^ 

Q. Even in tht)se theatres? 

Y^s, 

Ccionel Crawjord: Now you said Indian and ienceah* prefer Indian pictures: 
If that is a fact then j^ou need not worry about your Euro|.>«an audience at 
all. The trade can get its profits by showing Indian pictures. The point I 
rather want to iry to get on record all over India is the number of theatres 
that depend mainly on a clientele requiring Western liktis. Do you under- 
starMi me ? That ia, those ci tJtemas which make their profits from persom who 
want Western films shown^ I want to try and get them* We have been giren 
ihe names of four aii<^ theatres in Boxnbay. 1 wawt to knoW’. Yon are an 
exhibitor, you put forward a certain type of programme in a cinema with • 
view to getting money out of the public. All right, that particular pro- 
gramme is put forward to get money out of a certain class of audience, and 
file whole of your programme therefore is Wfestem films because this i^arti-- 
otilar class of audience comes for that. 

Mr, Bharucha : And it draw's, s|>eaking broadly*, a mixed class of audience^ * 

I don*t car© whether it is European or Indian, but there is a class that 
wmntiS European fflma. 

A. Them h a mixed class in Bombay which can nerer dispense with foreigiw 
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V Q,. I wn not holding a brief for foreign pirturee. I am only trying to get 
fgcts* You cater for Sk certain claii» of i>eople who require a certain cla«fl of 
pictures, ^ 

A, No matter^ what picture I put on I will# get mixed aiuliencee at 
Latuingiou Road with a good sprinkling of Eiiropeam coming from the Fort 
as well. 

Q, So far as those four cinemas are concerned, if the European audience 
fell away from them they would fail? 

A. Yes, I would be afiFected, si^eaking of my own place. 

Mr, Neogy: Would you min5? 

,4. Well, if the Indian industry is going to be encouraged I shoxild not 
mind. 

Mr, Green: I will come to that point later. I want to put you another 
question of which I have had some experience. Customs duty. In your 
answer to question 13 you have told us the best solution is to have a quota. 
You cannot say at this stage whether that will he feasible or not, whether 
we can make that recommendation. Assuming that is not recommended and 
acceptetl, I find a little difficulty to understand your answer. The duty works 
cmt at Rs. 37-8 per thousand feet. 

A. It i& 4 annas a foot and then 15 i>er cent. 

Q. 1 think you will find it works out to Rs. 37-8 per thousand feet. The 
actual value of a gooii film ol the class coming in now, will that be more or 
than 4 annas a foot, have you any ideaF 

A, I think I had better imss on that question for aiivSw^er by the importer. 

Q, Do you eomsider that the tariff valuation of 4 annas ac<*iirately re- 
presents the value of the fJiiis imported taking the good and the had 
together P 

A, f think Mr. Kooka will Ik? able to say. Mr. Chunilal thinks that ques- 
tions of thi.s kind had better be put to buyers in the trade most of whom are 
to be found in Calcutta, 

But I understand the Rao Sahib represents an important American 
corporation that sends out many films to India. 

A. They are imported in Agency and tiien handled by Mr. Chunilal for 
exploitation. 

Q. I am not api>ealing on behalf of the Custcuns. Anyway I hud lietter 
drop that. But you do consider this custom.^ duty which amounts to Rs. 37-8 
per thousand feet does not affect exhibitors at all. You say it does npt affect 
exhibitors showing foreign filin.s. 

A, I cannot say that it does. 

Q. In other worda what they have to pay in the way of other expenses 
makes this a relatively unimportant factor. 

4- It would be ao. 

Q, Would it l>e possible therefore to increase the duty on similar films, 

4. If we are going to continue having foreign films on the present scale 
ilkmn any increase in the customs duty is bound to react on the value of the 
films ak between the importer and the exhibitor. 

Q, But you say yourself that the present customs duty is so trivial that 
H not at aU afiect the exhibitors showing foreign films. 

An To the extent that it may bo raised it is bound to. 

Q. That is obvious. I am trying to see whether it could he raised from 
Ba. 37-8 to Rs, 50 or even Rs. 100 per tbousaxid feet. 

An i am afraid mA, because as a cotiuiiunity we are overtaxed. 

Q. Then why do you say it is trivial? 

An That may be an item of exf)enditure so far as we are concerned; but 
so far as the incidence of taxation is coneerued we are a fed-up community. 
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p, I was asking to see whether it would be possible to raise finanoe in 
ord^ to assist the trade. 

A. Taking for granted that foreign pictures aj-e going to come i» to the 
extent that they do noWj^I am not in favour of it, 

p, I am not talking about foreign countries coming in. I hope to see the 
Indian industry develop. 

A. In that case if there is to be an increase in the customs duty I should 
expect the trade to benefit. 

Mr, Engineer: If the customs duty on foreign films is increased then 
perhaps the export duty on raw films paid by the exporters of raw films 
will also go up and that will ax)oiI the Indian industry. 

p. Your second sentem'e in your answer to No. 13, Mr. Bhanicha seexus 
to me to contradict the first. <5ay, first of all, it does not affect the 

exhibitor. On the contrary it is highly prejudicial to the producers and 
exhibitors. 

Mr, Bharucha : Of Indian films, 

Q. How does it affect Indian films? 

d. The argument is this. Sir, that on an imported film the way customs 
duty is calculated is 4 annas a foot and then 16 per cent. To give a con- 
crete instance suppose an imparted film of 8,000 feet costs something like 

Hs. 2,000 in importing 

Q. Nothing like so big ; it only comes to about Rs. 300. 

A, Yes, Rs, .'100 for duty; and the corresponding value of a picture 
produced in India, 8,000 feet length, w^ould be anywhere about Rs. 20,600. 
So a picture iiu]iorte<l from a foreign country having a visible invoice value 
of Re. 2,000 has got to jmy so little that a j^icture of corresponding length 
and value cannot stand in comjwDtition with such an imported picttire. 

Q, This is the point 1 have been trying to get from you. It does affect, 
it is prejudicial to the producers and therefore to the exhibitors of Indian 
films. Then, at present, the customs duty, because it is too low, is bad for 
Indian films, 

A. That is the meaning of the paragraph, yes. But the last three lines 
are equally important. 

Q. I am coming to that afterwrards. There are other things on which duty 
has to be paid. You have to pay customs both on exhibiting and producing 
machinery, 16 per cent. Is that a considerable tax on the industry or is the 
capital relatii'ely so small that it is not so important. 

A . I think it should be less in the case of this kind of things. 

Q. Then there is a duty on virgin films. This will affect producers. 

A. If the duty on that is lessened, to that ext.ent there is an encourage- 
ment to the indigenous industry. 

Q, Yon are going to have two more producers. Then I will ask whether 
the duty of 15 per cent, on virgin films affects the trade of producing. 

Mr, Desai: It affects it more severely. The other thing to be particularly 
noted is this that during the War when there was no other make of raw 
materials coming in, the only material w-as Kodak and they raised their 

prices to such an extent that the producers 

Q. Quite so, we are not in the War now. 

il. Jf you will just hear me out, I will tell you. Prices were nearly 
ti-ehled and even more than that. Now if you increase the duty on imported 
films America^ will raise the pricea again on the raw materials. 
p, America is not the only supplier of raw materiah 

A. The only countries from which we get theae films are America and 
Germany, 

A, 
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Q, Bnt they are used? 

A. Very rarely. 

Q. You do not think there is a world conspiracy to iacrease the prices of 
ihlmsP • 

A, I think the best remedy is to cancel all th^ duties on raw materials 
for the film industry. 

Q. Have you ever thought of addressing the Tariff Boaid which is the 
authority to deal with a request of that nature. 

A. No. we have not done it so far and I think if properly worked out you 
will be able to find out that if. is such a meagre quantity that the Tariff 
Board will not object to it. 

Mr. Bkanicha : Perhaps my friend has not approached the Tariff Board 
because this is the first time ho has been given to understand that the Gov- 
ernment is out to help the Indian industry. 

Q. Well, I come now to another point. Mr. Bhanicha .seemed to have a 
great grievance against the censorship l>ec'aiise of their lack of co-operatiou, 

I gather that he thinks it is impossible for him or any other owner of a film 
to approadi the Board of Censors to get any explanation. That is more or 
less the gist of the complaint. They are curt and practically give you no 
answer. You realise that the conduct of the Board is governe<i by certain 
rules w'hich have been published? 

d. Rules formulated hj- whom? 

Q. By the Government of Bombay in this connection, the statutory rules 
made under the Cinematograph Act. Have you ever referred to those rules? 

*d. Yes, in the early days. 

Q, W'ell, I w'ill read you just one extract : Procedure at meetings. It 

should be the duty of the Boa*d at each meeting to hear any representation 
from the importers or their authorised agents or from meml>erH of the public 
in respect of the Board\s decisions or to examine any representation relating 
to a him already certihed,'’ Have you evt^r applied to tlie Secretary or the 
President of the Board to hear you. 

A. No. The few' references I have made to the Secretary have always 
given me the answ'or that nothing further can l>e done in the matter and 
that the film is banned for “ low' moral tone.” 

Have you ever definitely asked to appear before the Board of Censors. 

Mr. Desai: Yes. we did about the picture you saw' day before yesterday 
and we w'ere told the decision of the Government is final. 

Q. Not of the Government; it is the Board which decides. 

A. I put it to the Secretary that I should be allow’ed to appear before the 
Board and put l>efore them my arguments as to why it should not bo stopped. 

Q. Wm that a written request? 

A. Yes, w© wrote about that but w© never received any answer 
to that. We have asked again and again hut they told me the film, wan 
stopped on religious grounds and that it was juactically useless for me to 
appear before the Board and that nothing could he done. And I therefore 
did not want to waste the time of the Board. 

Q. The Secretary informed you? 

A. As well as others connected with the Board. I ivon’t make 
any personal allegations. 

Q, You allowed yourself to, be fobbed off by the statement that it was use- 
lem to go on with it. 

A. Well, it is such a cumbrous process, going round to see the Secretary 
mt hia o^ce. 

Q. He is there every afternoon, and in any case you can always write- 
io lum, can you not? 

A. Ym. 
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Q, Ona othar point. Ton are aware if tbe Board of C^aaora bana a £hii 
you have a right of appeal to tht Government P 

i. Yea. 

Have you ever made sUch ah appeal? 

We hare never imade any appeal because of this particiilar 
him. When their examination is finished they generally let us know whai 
the report is going to lie. 

Q, 1 gathered from Mr. Bharueha that they are so terribly silent they tell 
you nothing, 

/I. My experience is Of a different kind* I hare submitted 50 
films to the Bombay Board, Generally they let ub know if they have any 
objection or that the picture wiU be certified with certain cuttings. 

^fr, liarucha: That is only recently. 

Afr. Deifoi: They take care to inform us to make our arrangements 
accordingly because such and such a film is likely to be stopped and other 
arrangements have to be made for the date on which the film was to be 
exhibited. 

Q, I understood you to say that you only received a co|>y of the Board*# 
suggestions to its Inspectors some few* mouths ago.^ 

Mr, Barucha: Yes, 

Q. You were aware of their existence. 

A* 1 was aware that f^ertain rules were coming into existence. 

Q. But you had never actually seen them? 

A> No, never. 

Q. But do they make any mystery of those rules? 

A* To he candid, in the earlier days, we ppplied for *^ofne guidance to 
the late Professor Louis Peltier and he said they were not for circulation. 

Q. He died some years ago? 

A. Yes; and we are very sorry for the event. 

Q. Do you find any tendency on the part of the Board at present to he 
secretive ? 

A. Yes, Now'*a-days the reply is like this. “ I have the honour to inform 

you that a film called ** Straight from the Shoulder ” will he c^ertified 

.showing the full hack view of a naked girl posing as an artist's mode] is 
excised and sent to this office." That is one sentence. 

Q. 1 ptit it to you then that if your suggestion is carrit'd out there will 
i>e a Central Board for western films only and a local Board for Indian made 
films. The resxilt will be that you import a western film which goes to a 
Central Board which might not t>« situated in Bombay.^ 

it. The importers have got their offices in Bombay and so We have wanted 
the Central Board to be in Bombay also. 

Q. If they have not, then they must have one? 

A. Yes, it comes to that. Of course, I quite OQncetve thwe are difficidtiet 
\n the W'a 3 ’ of Board of paid officers in arriving at one and the aatn# 
conclusion looking at tlie same set of facte in the same manner. 8o I say 
that the ciuaiifications must be temperamental. Personally, if I had any- 
thing to do with tlie formation of a Censoring Board, I would certainly not 
put in it one or two Members of tbe present Board whom I have in mind. 
There are some people who can never be fit to serve on a Board of 

Censors, especially I have got a couple of Indian gentlemeb of tbe 
Board in mind who seem to have always more solicitude for tbe AeHtimbnts 
of the Europeans than the European members tbemselves. 

Q, Is it your Idea that the Members of tb# Board abowld be nOib^fllolal 
geniknien serving possibly for a immll remuneration or ikw at 

. mllf. ■ ■ 
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A, Tee, If yon go to the High Court, for itistnnice, yoo got tw^ 

fmnels of jurors liable to serve on the jury, t 

Q, That is a statutory duty. The law impose^ as a statute duty on all 
citisens of a certain status that they shall serve as jurors when called on. l>o 
Tou say that to serre on the Censorship Board should be made a statutory 
dniyP 

A. I know of many peo^!»le who are I<K)king forward to the daj' when they 
will be called upon to serve as jurors, and you can certainly get gentlemen ot 
status and education who would be willing to serve on the Board of Censors 
when called upon to do so. 

Q. They must be gentlemen of considerable leisure? 

A. I know some Euroi>ettns of standing. You can keep a list of 100 or 2CH) 
nooplo and djatrihuto them. 

Q. I am not trying to oppose your views. T am trying to see bow it 
works. I want to see how it WM>ukl be possible for these geiitlemeu to w^ork 
without any remuneration at ail or, say, with only out of ptx-ket expenses, 
A film will then be presented to the Secretary of the Board and an applica* 
tiou made for its l^eing examined. The Secretary will then have to obtain 
orders of the Board, presumably to appoint a Sub-Ct)mfMittee from the panel 
of jurors. l>o you think it will be very difficult for live Censor Board to have 
the power of the High Court lu command attendance of members at an agreed 
tifjfte in a w^eek, or in a fortnight? 

A. I am sure such a pro])Ositiori does deserwe a trial. Rut things must 
rye arranged in such a way that they should he on the High Court model. 

Q, May I ask the other Members to sny whether they consider this to he 
a reasonably’- feasible plan? Mr. Hharncha has suggested something liixe 
lot) or 200 members from which sub-committees each consistiTig of 4 members 
should be formed in Bombay. 

M. 8, Chunilai : As far as the Central Board is concerned, it would he 
better. But the applications must reach the whole Board, and they should 
not be dealt wdth l>y the Secretary alone. They must select their owui men 
in the groups. On the last occasion I also expressed the view that the exhi- 
bitor or importer should not know who the group would Ik^ which would 
examine a particular Him. There should not be a fixed group to deal W’ith 
any particular class of films, 

Q, Thi.s would lead to great delays? 

A. If the programme is properly regulated, there wdll not be any difficulty. 

Q. 1 will give you one example from i>ersonal experience. As you are 
aware, each Sub-Committee of the Board of Censors consists only of tw« 
gentlemen, and asi we are ail fairly busy gentlemen, it Rometimes mean’* 
postponement for a week. If you had to choose four gentlemen, we must 
first of all look to the panel and then decide wliich of the gentlemen w'ould 
6oe a particular film, hut one of the gentlemen may have to atUmd a woddiUg 
or may have to go away to Mahahle.shw ar. f put it to you as a matter ot 
practical business, whether you are not bound to have delays in censoring? 

Mr, Demi: ft will be very difficult, because if one of the geiitleme* 
cannot find time to attend on a particular day, tlu^re will be delay, and 
Indian film producers cannot afford to lose time. If only two Members were 
kept, there would not he any harm, f do not see any necmesity for keeping 
low members for such a Board. 

B. S. Chunilai: We have made a proposal that for the local production* 
t^iere shall be provincial boards, and there should be a Central Board for all 

foreign-made film*. The Provineial Boards will be composed of Hindus 
and Mahomedans, because mosd of these films interest mostly Hindus and 
Muhammedans, and they are producing at present about 134 pictures every 

ywmc. 

Jfer* If m Centrai Bosird were established to deal with foreign 

I dbn't think t&ey will be able i 0 cope with the work because 
iiiere will be too* mowy foreign pictures. If you can get the services of 
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Cewscrs, fre« of charge^ it will be all right, otherwise you will have to keep 
wome of these people idle. ^ 

M. 8. ChunllcX: If you are going to have paid officiak then you will have 
to reatrict yourself to your budget. 

Q. I am putting it from the point of view of business convenience; not 
merely from the budget point of view but from the point of view of the whole 
af India, whether a stipendiary Board of Censors, would not give more 
aatifi factory results P « 

Mr. Bharucha : It all depends upon the individuals yon select. I know 
they are very happily situated in England with Mr. O' Connor. From all 
reports he seems to be doing very w’ell. 

Q, He is only a referee P 

A. He organizes the whole thing. They have four stipendiary censors 
there to see the films and work for five days in tlie week. 

Mr. Denai: If the censoring fees would not be iiifTcasod it would be all 
right, but if you going io increase your fee, we would rather prefer a little 
ineonvenienoe to jmying more. If you want to appoint yiaid officers and the 
Government is preparetl to meet its expenses from some source, then we shall 
have no objection. In all other departments we are so heavily taxed that 
we do not think we can hear any more burden under this head again. 

Mr. Bharueha: On the question of censorship, we have said that we are 
qiiite satisfied with the present systcan. The methods adopted by the present 
Board are quita satisfactory. 

a, 8. Chunilal: At present if a film is banned, we have to go from one 
Board to the other because the importers re^iuife the certificate for the whole 
of India, and the contract they make is that if the film is banned for the 
whole of India, a refund wdll be made to the importers. The difficulty is, if 
a film is banned in Calcutta, then we will hove to submit it again to the 
Bombay Board, to the Madras Board and so on. If it is passed by some of 
these Boards, we shall have to l>e satisfied with the income that we get from 
that particular place. From that point of view, therefore, the Central Board 
for foreign films will he more beneficial to the importers. We can get a 
refund only if it is baniie<l for the whole of India. 

Q. A question has been raised about the quota. If I may say a few words 
explaining what is aimed at in the British Bill, it is this. They desire to 
encourage the exhibition of what the Bill calls British films in England, 
British film is defined as a film made in any part of the British Empire 
which of course includes India. If that Bill pasvses into law, and it is anti- 
cipated it will, then British renters and British exhibitors will have to rent 
and exhibit in increasing proportion all such empire filine. I put it to you, 
does not that give a great opportunity to Indian-made films being sent to 
England on favourable terms f They will have to take a certain number? 

Mr. Bhamcha : On that point I would invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the prelirainarj^ remarks which the Chairman of this Co23funittoe 
made on the opening day. In which ho tried to make it clear that the present 
inquiry was an inquiry on its own merits and not a propaganda buEiness. 
There are certain circumstances which so far as the trade is concerned it is 
very difficult to get away from. I am pointing out now a small circum- 
stance which occurred some time in June or July last when we had in India 
a visit from a gentleman called Captain Malins ivho ostensibly was making 
a tour on a motor-bike throughout the world. The significance of his visit 
comes in tbis>^*fty, that he seemed to go a little out of his way when he gdt 
a resolution passed* before the Calcutta Parliament to the effect that th^ 
American films were Ewbversive of All morals and religion......... 

He is in tto way connected with this Committee ? 

A. After that came the announcement that a British Syndicate had b^h 
fonhi^ in England with a xaiBion pounds capital and an empire wide scheme. 
'Tkeii^ At the same time the announcement that Sir C^imanlal Betalvad 

wia$ plaiewl of the Byndioatek ramification in India. ^ all 
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three thinj^ put together there is some justification for the public to 
iKVippose that there is some^scheine which will W put forward at the end of 
this enquiry with which the country, as a whole, mtt]| not be in agreement. 

Q, I hope I shall be allowed to put my questions to the witness, and after 
that he may be allowed to make his protest, if netx^ssary. I can assure him 
that I had no intention or anything of that kind in my mind. I have not 
even yet develoi>ed my question. I do not see the relevancy of his remarks 
at all. 

A. The relevancy of my rema^ comes in this way 

Chairman : I •cannot say that his remarks are altogether irrelevant. 

*4. Thank you, Sir. There is the public feeding and a large soclioi\ of 
the trade is also saying the same thing; so that before the trade is committed 
to any one attitude oji the question of quota, it is only fair to the trade that 
they get a clear idea of wliat exactly is meant by the whole thing. 

^f r. Orem : I do not want to make a long speech. What J was telling 
you icas this, that the provisions in the Bill before Parliament, I gathered 
before lunch, were not fully known to you. I was simply telling you that 
if Indian films will participate in the benelits of that Bill, I V'a.s going to 
suggest that it would give a distinct hlli]) to Indian productions especially if 
you can produce films good enough, because if they are good enotigh they 
* will be readily taken up in England. This Bill is only apjdicahle to England, 
I am not proposing that this .should be done in Tndi.a. Dix^s not the Bill, as 
I hfive ende«nvourecl to explain to you. give a better opportunity for Indian- 
made films to be exported to England? 

A. On paper it appears that by the mere passage of this Bill in England, 
the market will he thrown for Indian films, but J am not sure if that 

would l>e beneiicial to India in tlie long run. Theoretically it appears that 
Indian hlms will have an o)'>en door in England, but I am not M»re that 
there will be an}" appreciable and genuine demand for them in England. 

Q. I put it to you that if you can improve your prodvictions, what ground 
is there for suspecting that they will not he accepted in England? 

A. Even in ordinary matter.s there are no common sympathies between 
England and India. 

Q. You have already told us that negotiations have been started for the 
exhibition of the film ‘‘ Sacrifice ” in England? 

A. I expect that negotiations would be started, but I am not aware 
definitely that such is the case. 

Q. “ The Light of x\sia ” w'as accepted in London? 

A. Not without considerable difficulty. Of course, if the other side made 
a call for Indian pictures, it might be easier for us. 

Q, I suggest that the Bill will make it easier? 

A. 1 certainly disbelieve that there will he a grcuip of exhibitors in 
England who will prefer Indian filjna to English filnis. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer: Do you want that a law' should be made compelling 
every theatre-owuier in England to exhibit a certain pjroportion of the Indiau 
fiima there? 

A, If I had seen the Bill, I might hare been able to say something about 

it. 

Colonel Crate ford: 1 do neft think you have got hold of the point exactly. 
British Empire films do include undoubtedly, filmfe produced in India. The 
intention is this. Some of the Dominions have also passed Bills affecting 
their owm territories compelling the cinemas in their territories to show 
7i per cent, quota of the British Emv>ire films. Now, there is the opening 
up of a market to all British Empire fihm, but wliether India wdll find a 
way in that market or not w ill depend entirely on the merit of her film#? 

At, My ansWier i» this, I rather prefer that India should depend u/mn her 
own resources, and try to meet her own demand in the Indian market. 
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T)o you think your Itidinn market will be adt^uate enough for all yonr 
Indian -made ftlmaP 

A. After the facilities given to the Indian exhibitors; and if they 
compelled to show a certain proportion of Indian-made hlms in their 
theatres, I do expert that conditions will be lietter here, T will go a bit 
further and say this. Suppose India now' definitely c^iomits herself to the 
policy of participating in what is called the British Empire scheme. For the 
prcisent we are allowe<l to produce our own pictures to meet our own demands 
and needs. But 1 do not think they ar^ really anxious to have Indian 
pictures in England. I dismiss that idea altogether from my mind at once. 
What is the guarantee, J ask. Sir, that the next step will notdie the imposing 
of some condition which wdll prevent Indian |>ictufes being manuiactur^i in 
our own country, and the ohly result of this Bill will he that w^ will be 
compelled to have British pictures. 

Mr. Gtrt'n: The Bill is not going to be nfvplitKl to India. 

CohmH Crawfonl : The point is, does the [irodnw w'nnt an opportunity to 
sell his goods in the world market? Is it of any value to him? 

A. The idea undoubtedly looks splendid. 

Q. If it could be developed, there is money in it, is it not? You say that 
England w'on’t take any of your filiUH. But I certainly believe that some of 
your films will have a market there? 

d. I have very grave doubts about it. You nc»ed not accept my statement 
alone. I repeat that Tiidioii-rnade films will not have a market outside Imjia. 
This will he clear from other tircinnstanec^s also. How many Indian-made 
articles, let alone Tudian-mude films, find a ready market in the Empire? I 
cannot sell a single Indian-made shoe in Engli^nd. 

Chairman : Do T understand you, Mr. Bharucha, t<i say that in com- 
petition l>etween England and India, Britain has got more enterprise, more 
technical knowdedge and better facilities than India, and therefore India will 
not he able to compete with Britain? 

A. Under the existing circumstancjes India has a great handicap. A time 
will tome ivben India will be in a position to compete, with England and 
other countries. 

Q. But under the present circumstances that is your fear, that is to say, 
that England has better enterju'isf;, better technical knowdedge and that she is 
more advantageously situatetl in every rt^spect than India? 

A. Yes. 

(>. Therefore, the provision in the British Bill for a quota of British 
Empire films will be })ractically a dead letter so far as India is concerned ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is not likely to encourage Indian enterprise? 

A. Not to the extent that it is sought to he made out. 

Q. Unless conditions ip this country improve, the British Bill will not be 
o( any appreciable value here? 

.4. It will be a dead letter, Bir, as you very hnpinly put it. 

Q, Therefore, for improving (conditions in this country initially, ytm mwit 
have a saving clause in the Bill that Indian-uiade films should have prior 
claim so that they may .stand on their own legs? 

A. Yes, Sir. Because it is quite obvious that to the extent that you 
exdude foreign pictures from the Indian market, the Indian produced 
pictures must^ come for'WffcTd. If by dbance we are going to hare certain 
conditions, hampering the production of Indian films, it is posmble 4:1^ 
we might lose some of the magnificent American pictures, and all 
we will have will hritish-made pictures for breakfast, luitcli and ditmer* 
nil we are aMe to stand on our own legs, whether Empire, American or 
or otherwise, I want to select my pictures for my own audiences on 
picinree cxmm up to our standard, certain!!^ we will al^ 
hare them till we are able to stand on our own legs. 
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r Mr. Grem : I ewtlridy agree with what you just said, but I have not yet 
:a^hed you any question. 

f^hairman ; Supposing there is a reciprocal irgreeiuent between the 
trade and the Government. In that case we would ^lare our own quota and 
we would have the British Umpire quota. Would you agree to a rociprocal 
agreement to that effect? 

A. Oh, I would say God speed to that system. 1 want a definite and 
unequivocal piec'c of legislation, 1 am not accepting anybody’s assurance. 
'So that if there is a general agreoTnent lietween the various parts of the 
Empire, and if we take Australia*! films, say, 1 per cent., Australia should 
agree to take 1 per cent, of Indian. Simi'inrly for all other parts of the 
Empire. I have no objection to such a scheme. 

Mr. Neoffy: The percentage you must remember may work out to very 
different figures in different countries. 

A. And I .suppose when the legislation is being made T shall have a chanoe 
to st>eak again. 

(hair man : Thai is all I wanted to say. 1 wai\ted him to understand 
what you were at. 

Mr. (h-ren: 1 have no furthor question, Sir, because you have brought out 
the very point T wonted to. 

^ Chairman: May 1 also suggest it to you that it is very esKcntial that 
each part of the Emi>ire should understand the other in a friendly wuiy. So 
long as we Ixdong to the Em})ire. it is very necessary that each part "of the 
Empire sbotiid understand the otlu'r. And so any niethod which may 1 k> 
devised by which conditions and jn'ociices in various parts of the Empire 
should be V>rought iato contact sliould be welcomed })r()vided it does not affect 
each other’s i?iterests. * 

lianichii: Provided the interests of my own (-ouiUrv are I'ot s>d)o 3 di. 
initcd, I have no objection. 

Chairma7h: That is, India first, the Phn]>ire next, and the world 
afte,rw%ards? 

A. Just so. 

Colonel CKinioid: Have yon any suggestion to make ns to how we can 
get Indian films across on the world's markets. .-Vny suggestion of your own? 
You don’t think the (|iu)ta system apparently is going to help you? 

A. If the answer really dev>ended on the merits of the Indian picture, I 
would have said J expect my picture.s to l)e popular in America or in 
England. But that is not the only factor operating in the wairld to-day. 
Racial prejudices have got to be ov'erconie. There are some jKM:>pIe wdio, if 
they come to India and see an Indian picture, are hound to like it; but as 
to getting it across to their own country and exhibiting it there, it is infra 
illy. I think that is my own impreasiou. Whether it is between Britain and 
America or between America and India or betwen^n Britain and India, it is 
the same old story again. 

Q. Have you been to the west? 

A. Not yet. Sir. I narrowly escaped going there. 

You can only give an opinion. 

Chairman: You have strong view's. Quite right. Nothing like ex- 
pressing them. 

A. And I express them in the light of the observations I have made. 
Those are the three material circumstances that out at the root of the good- 
will which an Inquiry Committee like this should carry in ita wake. 

Mr. Engineer: Now, I want to say something about the ‘‘Light of 
Asia which was screened there. The “ Light of Asia ” was directed here 
by the German Directors and that picture was very popular in India as well 
M abroad. 

Colonel Crawford: It was really a question of 'adapting the method of 
j^roduetiou to the needs of indi*. 
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A. If you want to make out a world market few* Indian pictuiiefi my 
opinion is that if Directors, camera men and actors and actresses frean 
abroad will be assured, then there will be good t)ictttre8 and these pictures 
will hare a world marketi 

<S^ir Haroon Jaffer : And for that purpose you want Government help, to 
bring out actors and actresses? 

A. Yes, it will be very good if the Govemmelit will help over the studios. 

Q. Do you w'ant any j[>ersons sent from her© to England with Government 
help ? , 

A, Not persons sent from here but we must have persons brought out from 
there. 

Q, Supf>ose we have scholarships and send men out to b© trained there 
and brought back. 

A. That will be all riglii if th©«€» men will come back here. 

Q. These ver^" p(*rsanfi after taking their training there would come back 
and teach the people. 

A . No. But just as we invite here to coach the Indian cricketers, 
EriglisVi people from there, so we should do for the cinema. 

Mr. Bharucha : Well, Sir, if it is a question of getting any help from 
foreign countries , 

Q. I mean scholarships from here? 

A. I think there are various other needs of the country wdiich ouglit to^be 
looked to first and there is a specific question to this effect in the ques- 
tionnaire. I am not for it. There are other needs of the country which 
ought to be attended to first. • 

Cfuiirrnan : You would prefer getting out loreign experts? 

A. Neither the one tinng nor the other. At the present stage of the 
cinema industry, os a whole, su<h interference from Government either by 
way of spending money oi’ trying to bring out experts is uncalled for. 
There are otlier needs of the country which have got to be k>oked to first. 

I niay g(^ to the length of saying that, so far as 1 uudorstand the trade, this 
inquiry is ten j’ears too early. Any money that you waste in exorbitant 
schemes us a result of your inquiry will not be justified. 

Q. You think then the industry can be left to take care of itself. 

A. There are no wide or large changes necessary. 

Mr, Nr.Ofjy: With the exception of the quota? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Now, what about the technical training? 

A. Look at the pictures we are i^roducing fco-duy. All we want is a larger 
organisation, which is distinctly a question of personal initiative, 

Sir Maroon Jaffer: You prefer that ludiaM money should go to America? 
90 |>er cent, of the films come from America. 

A, You can depend on the people in the trade to do their best for the 
trade. We have got men of education and social standing like* Mr. P. J. 
Marzhun coming into the Entertiiininents trade; Mr. Pestonji Kapadia 
writing up scenarios for pictures, and last but not least, oui* friend Mr. 
Taloyar Khan. These are signs of better times ahead. 

(>, But that does not help towards the reduction of American films. 

A. Wx' are well on the way, 

Q. But here is my friend B. S. Chunilal, telling u« that 90 per cent, of 
the films are coming from America, 

A. Oh yes, that is true. But I am Certain that w© are now definitely 
oa tlie w^y ta^|>ut an end to such things gradually. It will take some time. 
It k a herculean task but the w^ay activities are directed in the industry at 
prkaeni there will surely be a time when the infitdc of foreign 

reduced. And the three examples which I 
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have cited just now show ^that the right sort of people are coming into the 
industry. , 

Chairwan : You said this inquiry is ten years too early. Would not 
it he too late when others have established themselves here? ^oppose people 
from abroad, taking advantage of your weakness of organisation, come here 
and produce Indian pictures, wouldn't it be too late? 

.4. Shall I take it. Sir, that you recommend legislation of some kind? 
1 do not see, in normal eirciinififtances how it is possible lor a foreigner to 
cut U8 out. 

Q. You yourself say that a large coiK^rn has been started in order ttf 
produce films in India. What is there to prevent other ramifications spring, 
ing up in the next ten years and indigenous effort being then too late? 

A. But then, Sir, we are moving in a circle. 1 want to know definitely 


Q. We are not recommending anything. I want your opinion on that 
point. You made a .stateineut that this inquiry is ten years tmi early. 
SVbioh is lietter, to ex]iect the problem to<i early or when it is too late? 

A. Of course, early obviously. But if as a result of this inquiry some 

form of hoi)/i fide and genuine help is given, 

Q, But surely you don’t doubt the bond fides of this Committee? 

.4, Help for the Indian industry only, just by wu>y of developing Indian 
lihliB in this country 

Q. You made a statement 'which as a public man I have to pay due 
respect to and therefore J vv|int to put it to you. You made a statement 
tliat this inquiry is too early. 

.4. If the object of thi.s inquiry is nothiug else but helping forward the 
Indian industry to tlu* ht'st of it.s ability and, as you say, barricading it in 
such a way that foreign invasion ia not imminent, then a.s I say 1 accept 
the inquiry as not a day too early. But as for patching it up here and 
there in your report and recommendations, the industry can look after itself. 
My fears are based on the three circumstances 1 have pointed out. If you 

are able to take care of tliose three things 

We have no pre-formed opinion. We are trying to find out what it 
is best to do to develop the film industry along healthy lines and in parti- 
CMilar to develop the Indian film industry .so a.s to protect it for the present 
against foreign competition. 

B, S, Chunihil : I might say perhap.s that in my opinion this Committ<ee 
is ten years too late. Thcy^ slundd have started in 1920. An American 
corporation were prepared to start a big prtxlucing coin}>any liere then 
and 1 stopv>od them bec ause of the Oriental company whi* h I started. I 
stopped them coming here. I .said let us see to the development of the 
Indian industry here and since that time they have left the thing to me. 
The moment I say it, they will start. So they are all prepared to invade 
India. The moment Government abandon it, th(?y will come l^ere. India 
has got Vii.st fields, 

T am very glad the Rao Sahib thinks it is ten years too late. We 
■want your considered assistance as to w^hat steps should be taken in order to 
improve the film industry in the country, both in its moral aspect as well as 
in its technical. 

I?. S. ChitniJal : As far as Mr. Green x>ut it wu'th regard to the quota 
system, I doubt if it is very clear us even now^ what is meant. But, 
what we want is that in any quota .system, India's position should be very " 
clearly mentioned, and that it should be compulsory on Great Britain, 
Canada, ^Australia, to take a certain number of i>ictur€a from here. At the 
same time, we have to consider whether we have got such x>ictures as would 
be appreciated in those places. We know England is producing good pic- 
tures but unfortunately they are not appreciated here. We have given 
preference to American pictures. We don’t get a good audience for pictures 
made in England. We have tried and imported pictures from England but 
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tiMsy not paying prof^itiom. Wot through , the lauii of exhibitopR or 
importers, hut of the There is no appreciation frpm the public, kmt 

for that remon I think that in the quota system our position abouM bo^ 
made clear. 

Q, India should be satisfied. Or let there he a separate quota for Indiair 
films. 

Mr, Uhnrurha : If that can be achieved. 

Q. We have already said that. Let tis'giire the credit of bond fidet to 
oreod>cKiy. 

We have now exhausted you as exhihitorH and importers. Such of 
you as take an interest in the j^rodiicers aspect of the question might per-- 
haps appear together to-morrow. There are some others who are coming. 


Further Written Statement submitted by Rao Sahib CHUNILAL O. 
MUNIH, J.Pm President, The Bombay Cinema and TheaUws 
Trade Aseooiatitm, Bombay, dated the 15th NoYember 1927. 

Referring to your letter No. 252 of 14th instant. I beg to give below a list 
of Foreign films exhibited in India in which Indian characters were painted 
in shady colours. * 

1. Great Circus Mystery (By Germany). 

2. SunuHon of the Cirous (By American).# * 

3. Lorraine of the Lions (By .American). 

4. Hope Diamond Mystery (Tn the Clutches of the Hindu) (By 

Gauinont). 

5. Palace of Darkened Windows (By American). 


Written Statement of Mr. S. K. NAIQUE, Hoiwxrary General Secre- 
tary of the Aryan Excelsior League. 


The Aryan Excelsior League has no special knowledge of or connection 
with the cinematograph industry in India or abroad. The I./eague looks at 
the cinematograph, not from the point of view* of a huvsiness proposition 
but from the point of view* of the moral and educational influence. It is 
sure to exercise for better or for ixorse^ on the impressionable minds of our 
young generation. 

Situated in Bombay as the League is what little experience it has of 
cinema films and cinema companies, is limited to the cinema theatres situated 
in Girgauin and Fort, Jt can safely assert that judging from the prompt 
and entbusiastic support vouchsafed by the public, the cinema ha.s come to 
stay amongst us. Its popularity is steadily on the increase. The Indian 
invarinbly draw .ind attract larger crow^ds than the English or American 
jfjjms ; not indeed because they are intrinsically better or more artistic than 
the others; but because they are better followed, understood and relished 
by the general popuia<?ef the majority of which is innooent of English. The 
Indian films hhve their titles in at least three of the vemacuiar langnapas 
and »:ire on that aeccmnt more popular. The educated classes, however, owing 
to their cultivated and better taste, naturally prefer English or American 
films which have to their credit many poiiits of superiority over the Indian 
films; The Oifi#, pointed and witty titlea of the American films are leaturea 
in are appi?eciat^ the English knowing 

cated ihr4mg see these films. The photography is superb, the 

ploi togeth^ and worked out and the aeenery ia 
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Religious films &re the most popular with Indian audiences. Historical 
0»ee hare also a very Btroitg hold on them. Historical iilmsj if their theme 
is greats and if they are brought out by well k^own producers like th#" 
Maharashtra Film Company for instance, easily draw bumper houses and^ 
have a successful run of several weeks on end; such fxliiis for instance as^ 
** Netaji Palkar The Treasure of Kalyan ”, Sinhagad ” etc., drew 
record crowds and left a lasting impreasion on the minds of those that had a 
chance to see them. Social films likewise are considerably popular, but 
unfortunately there is not much ‘variety to be found in their plots. Films 
that have an educative value are the lea.st popular amongst the Indians and 
few will be willing to put tliexr hands in their ptxikets to see them. 

There are now so many Indian film companies in and around Bombay, 
that there is by no means a dearth of films in sfiite of the fact that they have 
to supply several Indian cinema theatres with fresh films every week. 

The League does think that films of Indian life, topical Indian news, 
and scenes depicting stories from the national literature, history, mythology 
and even fiction (for imstanee tho Arabian Nights, the Persian Nights, Gnl- 
bakavali, Hatimbai, etc.) would be decMdedly more popular with Indian' 
audiences than the prevalent western films bristling with Indoc*^^^ (from the 
Indian stand point) dances, promiscuous concourse of ladies and gentlejtien 
who seem to be thinking of nothing elfH? but eating, drinking, dancing,, 
singing and last but not the lea.st vehement kis.sing. 

The League cannot ' ny one way or the other whether an increased use of 
the cinema for educational purposes in schools and for adult educatit)n in 
agriculture, public health, etc., hy Government or other agencio.s would or 
w^ould not help th^ growth the film industry in this country ; but tbe 
League d(K\s think that apart from the grow'th of the film industry, such- 
an increas^nl use of the cinema wnnild oonsiderabiy facilitat<‘ the Rj>rcad of 
knowledge amongst the piiblic at large and would be an important step in 
the right direction. 

The League can broadly say that the credit of the rising wave of cunning 
crime in Bombay may be laid at the door of the cinema to a certain extent. 
Some of the detectiv'e films are more or less criniinally suggestivt^. 

The League is of opinion that censorship in the cases of sex ” films and 

vrirne " lilirLS is eHsi^ntiallv necessarv. Too in<;. h c-cre he tal'cn in 

censoring films likely to offend religious suso(*ptibilities irrespective of all 
communities. 

It i.s possible, nay probable, that films repres^uiting western Jile arc gene- 
rally unintelligible to uneducated Indians and are liktdy to be inisiuKhustood 
bj" them. 

The League which has the welfare of children at heart, is strongly in 
favour of certification of certain films as “for adults only”. 

The League is of opinion that children below the age of fourteen should 
be prohibited from visiting cinemas except for special “ children's perform- 
ances It likewise thinks that judicious censorship is an effective method 
of guarding against misuse of the film. 


0ml Erideoee of Mr. B. X. HAIQUE, Honomry General Seci^tary, 
JLpyan Excelsior League, on Friday, the 11th Hovembej* 1927. 

Chiiirmm : You are the Secretary of the Aryan Excelsior League.® 

A, Yes. 

Q. Woittid you kindly let us know something about that League? 

A. Yes. (Hands in a pamphlet containing aims and objects and the 
26th annual gathering report of the League.) 

Whank yon. Hfow long has your I^teagiie been in existence? 

4 . For nearly 27 years. 
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Q, What is the 8c?ope of its iporkp Is it social work? 

A, YoSj ©ducwitional and social, Ycni will fiifd the aims and objo<rts on 
ih© third page of the pamphlet. 

Q. What is yonr merohership P 
A. About 100. 

Q, The memorandum which you have submitted was it placed before any 
Oommittee or was it your own? 

A. By our own Committee. * 

Was it placed before any Committee? 

A, Yes, it was put before a Committee of the I^eague. 

Q, How many were present on that Committee? 

A, Seven. 

Q, And this memorandum was approved by all the seven 

A. Yee. 

Have you visited the cinema yourself very much? 

A. Yes. 

Q, What part of the town do yoti go to? 

A. Specially at Girgaum and in the Fort. Sometimes I go to the Fort. 
Q. Sometimes to the Fort but mostly in Girgaum? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that Indian films are now most patronised by Indians? 
A. Yes. 

Q, What sort of audience go to the Fort tinemas? 

A. Educated people, and at Girgaum educated as well as the masses in 
oertain caaes. Especially in the Royal Opera House you will find educated 
people and .in the case of other cinemas it dcpejids upon the films. 

Q. We have been told that the labouring classes do not care for these 
western shows so much. Is it a fact? 

A. Yes. 

Is it also your experience? 

A. Yes. 

(1. There has been a general statement made from time to time that 
these western .shows where they depict sex life more have an injurious effect 
on the 

A. At present it is not so. Formerly it "was so. 

Q, Now you think that things are changing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Changing in the direction that they care more for Indians? 

A. Yes, and they are showing some cinema films in a nice w^ay. 

Q, Bo you think there is an improvement in that direction? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Even among the western films? 

A. Yes. And I should give credit to the censors. 

Q. You think that the censorship is adequate in that respect? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You kitow that people very much interested in the welfare of the conn* 
try have been reporting that these western films demoralise the people of 
this country and therefore the censorship should be tightened? 

A. Cenaorship is necessary and the western films are always npt ... . . 
You toM us just now that the censorship is adequate ? 

'A/m: 

want m ^a» there is now ? Bo you want to 

t3ght<^ it in any way? 
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4. That I cannot say. 

O, What do yon mean by saying '*1 cannot say '’?^ That you do not 
thii^ that more censorship* is needed? ^ 

-4. It depends upon the members, 

Q. You would leave it to the Censorship Board? 

A. Y"©s. 

Are you satisfied with the present system of cejisoraliip in Bombay? 

A, Yes. , 

Q. You know that the practice at prestuit is for an Inspector to view all 
the films and where he feels doubtful he reports to the Board. Do you think 
that that is a satisfactory laothod, or would you have every film examined? 

A. It will be better if every film is exainimHl and seen. 

Q. By two or more members of the Board ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. But, of course, you know tht* difficulty has been mentioned that you 
cannot get a sufficient iiuinber of leisured men of the required caUbro to do 
the work in Bombay? 

A. I think if irn attempt is nuule some people will come forward. 

Q. Wh at class of men do you think will he suitable ft>r that work? Do 
* yovi think High Court pleaders will be a suitable ( hoice? ^ 

A. That 1 cannot say, Specially tliose peojde wdio are in the e<lueational 
litie*as well a.s who have a status in social life 

Q. Can you get such men? It may entail 3 or 4 hours work for at least 
2 or 3 days in tlie t^eek, even yavnig a panel of men from whom you choose. 

A. I think so, 

Q. You think you can get men in the Bombay City? 

.4. Yes. 

Bombay is a very costly place? 

A. There are people who are wdlling to give their time for social service. 

Q. That is why I ask you what class of men you Itave in mind. It has 
bomi suggested that i.>eople like retired District Magistrates and retired 
Bessiom? Judges and sudi like peopk> would be the (lass of pciopie from whom 
to choose. But what class of people have you in mind that you say you 
can select men from ? 

A, Officials as wt'll as non-officials. 

Q, Official-! of what grade!-* 

A. Bpecially 1 can say fn>m the educational hue. 

4>. What cla3.s of people are clioseii in Bombay for Justices of the Peaco 
ttiid Honorary Magistrates? 

A. We have got as Honorary Magistrates men from the educated classes 
as well as some from the ina.sses. 

(?. Do you think those classes of people will be suitable to be put on the 
Ceil sor .sh i p Boa rd ? 

A. It will do. 

Q, Do you know — I dare say Mr. Green ought to be able to tell u.s 
better— how many hours have llonorary Magistrak:^ to devote? Are you 
one of them ? 

A. No. 

Q, In your League do your members take interest in social work, or is 
it a mere name? ^ 

A. They take interest in that work. 

Q, Do you get all the KK> peox^le to take interest in your work? 

A. Yes. Most of them. 
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Have you got a periodcialP 

A, No. We have got occasional lectures. 

Have you got any rconstructive work beyond lectures? 

A. Yes^ we have got moral classes for Ixn^s and girls. 

{). Do members voluntarily assist in that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Out of the 1(X) members you have got, how many people actually take 
interest in social ivork? 

A. You will find many. 

Q, T am a stranger to Ilombay and lienee I put you tliftt ciuestion. You 
are unable to say anything on the productioa side? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you think there is anj'thing now seriously wrong with the soma! 
aspe<:ts of the cinema life in Bombay which recjuires any radical alteration.^ 

A. Yes. 

(Jt. What? 

A. Some Indian films are copying the \ve.steruer.s and there are some 
western films in which their Bc»cial life is depicted which according to their 
stAildpoint may be right for instance, dancing, kissing, and specially vehe- 
ment kisii|ng ...... 

Q. What is your suggestion? Would you exclude such things altogether? 

A. According to the Indian standpoint there ought to be some changes 
so far as the Indian audiences are conct^rned. 

Q, 1 can understand your saying that tl^ Indian phturcs should not 
reproduc'O them, but is it your idea that western lilnis when they depict 
scenes of dancing of kissing should be altogether debarred? 

A. Not debarred entirely, but tiuit ought to be minimised. 

Q. Just a few luinutes ago you told us that the censorship was adeijuato 
and would you leave it to the censors? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Have you got any other suggestion? 

A. I cannot suggest just now. It depends upon the nature of the films 
#hown. 

Q. Do you think it has a bad effect on the educated classes? 

A. I cannot say so, 

Q. And as regards the uneducated classes, you have told us that they 
go to the Indian pictures? 

A. Yea. 

And what is your fear? J want to get at what you have in your 
mind about these we.stern films showing dancing and kissing. 

A. Yes, amongst the educated classes, when they go, they understand the 
meaning of it, but those who are in the third class, would go and take 
;advantago of that because they cannot understand it properly. 

Q. Who are they ? 

A. Middle classes, those who have no idea. 

You wouH call them the mesBes, but still the middle class people? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do y^ouvthink they are likely to be affected by it? 

A. Yes. 

iQ. Although they or# educated? 

A, Because tlitey have not understood the western family life and aocial 
tife. . 

WeHy I suppose I3iey see western life in the eltdba. 

A. 1^^ 
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, Q, Would you shut them out altogether? Do you thiuk it is far better 
to shut them out altogether from these? 

A, It canziot be possible. In a city like Boinbiiy where we have got a 
cosmopolitan life . , . • 

Q. Even Indians are dancing now. 

A. Those people who are living here^ “it will not be possible lor them to 
be entirely cut off. 

Q, Has it got a demoralising tendency on the Indian i>ublic? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you think so? 

A, Yes. 

(>. Is that belief .shared hv the member of your League? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Suppo.sing the cla.ss of people you have in mind go to any cluh on 
a dancing night, 3*011 have got dancing niglits in Hotnbay and you have got 
dancing places in Hoinhay — .supposing they go to these dancing plates, you 
think they ought not to go? 

.4. Yes, If you will allow me, I will <piotc an instance. Dances which used 
to take place o])po.site to the hostel of tiie Fd[)hinstone College, were objec- 
■•tionable to the students of that liostol and they took certain rn€>asnrc». 

Q, They are able to look through tlie window? 

,4*. At night there was dancing opposite to that Hostel and tliCN' thought 
that it was indec'ent and took objection to it and linall.v it was amicably 
settled. * 

Q. And the dance goes on?* 

.4. Yes, but it will not he .seen openl^v, 

Q. Although there iimv he no indecencw about it and it may be [icrfectiy 
proper from the point of view' of western society, you would object to Indiana 
seeing that, whether at the pictures or in life? 

.4.' Yes. ’ 

Q, Do you think tliat is a view generall.v shared by the Indian i>uhlic? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Then you will sto}) all such hlm.s altogether? 

A. To the Indian public at least. 

Q. Hut can you do it? Gan you mark the cinemas ‘ only for Europeans ’? 

A. If such sort of films ar^* there, certain |>ortions should he taken away, 
for instance vehement kissing and such like things. 

J0. Y'ou object! to kissing? 

.4. Kissing and dancing. 

Q. You seem to be much more conservative than many people. Don’t 
you think that will affect the trade? 

.4. I think so. 

(L Do you think the cinema.s will be popular if you omit those things? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. i thought you believed in the censorship at present carried on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is not a'defjuately performed in that resi>ect? 

A. If attention is drawn, naturally they will take more precaution. 

Q, I dare say you have seen the rules of the J^ombay Censorship Hoard? 

A. No. 

Nor their instructions to the Inspector? 

A. No. 

Q, I wish you could see them now and If you think any further suggee- 
tious should be inade^ we shall be happy to have them. There are detailed 
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instructioiiJS given to the Inspectors and there are also rules goyerning the 
Board as regard these very matters you mention. This Committee would 
be glad to know w^hethef it is your considered view that such scenes ought 
to be banned altogether ? 

A, So far as Indians are concerned they ought to be banned. 

Q. Whether educated or uneducated .p 
A. Yes. 

Q. Whether they are England-travelled or not? 

A. Those people will be in a minority. 

Q. Old or young? 

A. Old you can allow, but we are thinking of the young, 

Q, But you will have to look at the difficulty .... 

A, I can understand the difficulty. 

Q, So 1 wanted you to say whether you can .suggest some solution for 
that? 

A, I. cannot say definitely. We have only told you what the general 
public feels. 

f . 1 thought I had put you the question, but still, do you think it has 
uced any bad effects in our .society? 

A, Yes. 

Q, The cinema has produced bad effects? 

A. To a certain e:xtent. About 12 years back there was a Zigoinar serial 
and a few years back Eddie Polo. This was a serial aqd since that time 
students htivc been taking ketui interest and i\t night polo .sticks were used 
by hadinashes. 

(f. That was some years ago. There was a tendency then, and now you 
say there is an iniprovement in the western films? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Still T see you have got something in your mind that really something 
more should be done. Is it your general impression that something more 
should be done in the way of censorship ? 

A. Yes. 

Am I summing up your position correctly? 

A. Yes, 

Q, As social workers I suppose you believe in the introduction of the 
cinema as an educative factor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A.S regards both social evils and propaganda agaiim that, and the 
ftpreading of knowledge, scientific knowledge, hygienic methods and all those 
things—you believe in that? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Do you think that it should be left to private agency to do that, or 
ahould Government undertake that task.*^ 

A. It will be better if GoT'ernment undertake it. 

Q. Bo you think any private agency will undertake it if left to itself? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q, So you think that Government ought to do more in that direction? 

A. Yes. Perhaps it will not be a paying conoern to private agencies. 
In that connection I should like to show a report the name of which is 
^'Cinema in Education (Hands in the book). 

Q, Thank you. May we return it to you later ? 

A. :Ym . . , 

ch K i ^ very interested in your written fttat^cnent 

aiid ateo in your mral evidence* You put before us a view which we have 
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noi had developed in much detail so far. I am referring to your view 
that a western film may be perfectly innocuous for m western audience, but 
even for an educated Indian audience it may actually shock them? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You instance “promiscuous concourse of ladies and gentlemen who 
•eem to be thinking of nothing else but eating, drinking, dancing, singing 
and last but not the least vehement kissing Must the Censorship Board 
really regard singing as immoral?* 

A. Not immoral, but I was giving that as a general inn)ression. They do 
not follow the idea of the singing. Their tunes and Indian tunes are quite 
different. They are not acquainted with those tunes, 

Q, You are thinking of indecent songs. 

A. Any indecent verse etc. 

Q. And you cannot suggest a remedy. You do not desire to shut out 
those films absolutely but you cannot suggest a way out? 

A. No. 

Q, But you do consider that the standard even of 'Western films htta 
improved ? 

A. Yes, I think so, 

Q. And that is ow'ing to the censorship? 

A*. Yes. 

Q. Exactly why is it you would like films examined actually by the mem- 
bers of the Board ot' Censors? HaAe you any actual dissatisfaction with the 
Inspector and the Secretary of *the Board in Bombay or as a general thing 
you think it would be better? 

A. On general principle it would be better. 

Q. And you think you could get a sufficient number of gcnUemen ? I 
will put it this w'ay. At present the amount of work in Bombay means 3 
hours actual inspecting of films every day of the w€^ek. Do you think you 
would be able to get .sufficient gentlemen to leave their homes, go to the 
place of exhibition, spend 3 hours there, then go back; doing that year 
in and year out. It wtmld be a very great tax on their time. 

A. I think if an attempt is made sufficient number of gentleman wull 
come forward to do the work. 

Q. Y"ou think you will get people of sufficient standing; that is your 
view^ ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. When you talk of educational officers, do you mean serving officers or 
retired officers? 

A. As you please. 

Q. Because the man in service you realise, is fairly busy on his ordinary 
work. 

A. Yes. 

Colonel Crawford: I too have been very interested in what you say. 
Y'ou are practically the first member of the lay public who has given evidence. 
You say that Indian films are not very popular with the e<lucated class of 
Indians owing to their poor technique not yet having improved sufficiently? 

A . Yes. 

Q. That is your considered opinion, that they are not popular because their 
technique is not high enough for the educated classes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well now I notice you say here religious films are most popular with 
Indian audiences. Don^t you think there is some difficulty in .showing re- 
ligious films in India? 

A. Yes, Bir, I think so; here we have mostly orthodox Hindus. 

Q, Your audiences zte eosmopoHtan? 
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A, Yes. But religious shomi her© generally speakiBg^to Hindus^ 

not Muhamnmdana. ^ 

Q. Tt waB suggested by one member of the Legislative Assembly during 
the debate that religious subjects should be banned altogether. 

A, I have said so myself; 1 have said that in certain cases people^a minds 
gre injured. 

Q, But are you in favour of the prodpction of religious films for general 
display ? 

4- It depends on the kind of film. I am in favour of religious films 
which will have a good effect, not produce animosity or criticise anybody’s 
religion. 

Q. Well, would you suggest any provision or regulations covering the 
production of religious filinsP 

A. I cannot say so definitely at present. 

Q. Would you suggest for instance that no religious films should be pro- 
duced that are not guided by the leaders of that particular religion P Would 
you like some provision of that sort made, if it is practicable to mak© such a 
provision ^ 

A. Yes. 

Chainnan : What do you mean by leaders? 

A. That is those who are religious leaders. For instance, Christian piiests^ 
might come and see if they have any objection, or Muhammadan Mullahs or 
among Buidus Bhastrift and Acharya.s. Lately Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
film “ Sacrifice ” has been shown. So far at J am concerned 1 do not take 
any objection, but orthodox people might do so. 

Colon f'l i'mwford : There is some difficulty in the question of displaying 
religious films. It is very difficult not to find some solution who will object. 

A. I think 80. 

<J. But at the same time you would not ban religious subjects entirely? 

A. Oh no. 

Q. You think there is definite advantage in showing religious films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And if it W'as practicable you would like some sort of supervision by 
the lenders of the religion itself? If it W’as possible? 

A, Y^es. 

Q. I come now to the question of Western films. Do you consider the 
WeeWrn films shown to-day correctly represent Western social life? 

A. 1 cannot say. 

Give me your impression. Y’^ou go and see these films in which you 
say ** a promiscuous concourse of ladies and gentlemen seem to be thinking of 
nothing else but eating, drinking, dancing, singing and last but not the 
least vehement kissing.” Do you think that is a correct impression of our 
Western life? 

A. I cannot say from mere impressions. Only people w'ho know can say. 

B\it what is your own impression. Do you take it as true or mt 

true P 

A. No, I don’t think it is so, * 

Q, Y’ou t4ke it that it is untrue. Now do you think there is any danger 
of films misrepresenting races to one another? ^ 

A . Yes. 

Films may mwapreeant races to Westera race© and Western 

Noipr 44 a aug^ion was pait foifivard that India 

ahould ho aatifilod with tho atandar^ 30 yoii 



soDftethiiiig of t^hai sort or do you think India should set up her owa 
ets^dhrd of censorship. Do you just want to copy the standard of tha 
or do you want to have your own ideas as to what will he good? 

A. It would be better to follow the standard of censorship in the West 
and not set up a special staadard of oiu- oWn. 

Chairmun: You mean for Western films? * 

A, Yes, bet*ause they will give an exact idea of the home life of the West 
when those films are shown here. 

Col. Cnurfonl : But you have objected to certain customs of the \test 
which may be harmful or may not be liked. For instance may think 
•nothing of kissing in the West, yet^yon seem to think that kissing is harmful 
when seen in India. 

A , Yes. 

Q. Therefore so far as India is concerned you would like to cut out killing 
scenes ? 

A. Western customs are not so much appreciatc^d by us. They may be 
right according to their own standard but from the Indian point of view 
many people would dislike them. 

Q. It seems to me that as an Indian you would like to suggest your own 
■etandard of censorship t/O judge what i« good or not for your own pe<nde? 

A. So far as Indians are eonc'erned those people who will be on the Board 
in India will take into consideration the view's of the Indians and they will 

according to that. 

Q.. Yes but do<*s India want its own standard of censorship or do you 
the West ton standard i»o<Kl enough? 

A. Not, necessarily the western Hi4indard. 

Q. You don’t think it is necessary for India to have her own artandard? 
Can you give us any spot ific ♦instances of films which you have recently 
seeti to whidh you could object? 

A. I oimnot give the exact names at present. 

Q. Well now you suggewt that it might he pOBsihle to prohibit rxTtaiu 
clusses of fyeople from going to these films. If you cannot cut out kissing, 
singing, dancing and drinking you thought it might be possible to exclude 
certain classes. Would you exclude children ? 

A. Specially children should he excluded. 

Up to what age? 

A. About 14. 

Q. What about adoleecents? 

A. They may be allowcKl, 

Q. Would you not differentiate for them at all? 

A. No, 

-Q, Would you certify certain films for exhibition to adults only? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What would you consider to be an adult? 

4. Anybody over the age of 14, 

Q. You talk of childreirs performances. Do you think that the trade 
■could start children’s perfonnan<^es w^hich would be patronised? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. What sort of films would you include for children? 

A. Industrial, agricultural,* etc. 

Q. Purely educative films? 

^ A. Yes, because in that w^ay they will come to know things which will be 
helpful to tlieir studies. 

Q. From the educational pi>int of view. But would people pay to take 
i*beir children to such a programme. You don’t think children’s perform- 



miweB w 6 tM pay from an entoriaiitment ^nt of view if such thingB m» 
Natiural Iflstpry were shown on the films? 

A. Yes. 

Here you gay children should be prohibited except from special chil- 
dren’s perfonnanoes bt^t yet you cannot suggelt how you would organise 
those children’s performances. 

A. Gcw'erninent should undertake it. 

Q, You mean purely educative films to be provided by the Government, 
not by the trade? 

A. Yea, because the trade are not quite sure whether they will get profit 
or not. 

Q, You say It is possible, nay [>robable, that films representing western 
life are generally unintelligible to uneducated Indians and are likely to be 
misunderstood by them That is rather vague. In your opinion does it 
actually occur? 

A. Yes among the masses. 

Q. You think it is a fact that the masses do misunderstand Western 
films? 

A. Yei. 

Mr, Neogy : I find you are an indefatigable worker in the cause of children? 

a; Yes. 

Q. And your experience has been mainly confined to children of the lower 
classes more or less? 

A, Yes, 08 well as the middle class. • 

Q, The poorer classes as well as the lower middle classes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. May it not be that the views you havl just put forward have been a 
little tinged by your aBsooiatiou wuth children, and that in your views about 
the propriety of exhibiting certain kinds of films you are influenced by 
what you consider to be suited for children, with whom you deal? Would 
it be quite right if I were to put it like that? You are thinking purely of 
the children’s point of view in all that you have stated? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I take it that the remedy for the mischief that you apprehend 
would lie in certifying certain classes of films which you have in mind 
specially for exhibition to adults only. Would that meet your objection? 

A, Yes. 

Q, You have no objection to these films being shown to the educated classes 
and to the grown up? 

A. Which films? 

Q. The filnm which you think are not suited for children, they could 
lafely be shown to the educated Indian and the grown up among Indians? 

A- If they are worth seeing at all. 

Q, Of course it is for them to choose whether they should go to these 
films or not. Now w^heii you talk about religiouis films, do you include ni3rtho- 
losy also? 

A. Certainly mythology also. 

Q. So there is a certain amount of danger in portraying mythology" on 
the screen, that is your view? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Even apart from purely religious subjects? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You are a social worker. Would you object to certain sOcia! abuM» 
being exposed on the screen ? 
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. ^ And you kuoiv that certain social abuses are connected by some people 
inth certain religious practices. 

A. Yes. 

Q, Would you mind the^ social abuses being exited on the screen? 

.4. We have to take into consideration the religious point of view at the 
time also. 

Q. Then do I take it that you think that any subjects relating either to 
religion or mythology or to these social evils you have to take into considera- 
tion the opinion of tho orthodox section of the people? 

. 4 . No, those people who are cdnoerned. 

Q. You, I take it, you are a Hindu and you hold very liberal views on 
social questions. 

A, Yes. 

Q, When you say that in such matters we should take into account the 
opinions of those concerned, are you thinking of people who hold the views 
that you hold or would you be prepared to he guidei) by the opinion of those 
who do not agree with you? 

A. Those who do not agree w^ith me, InKause those who agree w'ith me 
make no diflFerence. 

That is to say, althougVi you yourself strive for the social welfare of 
the peoi)le and the removal of certain social abuses, you would not agree to 
anything being showui on the screen which might hurt the very people whose 
social abuses you are anxious to remove — is that the position? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said that many things, like dancing scenes, which are depicted 
f^t'rticularjy on the AVestern screen are generally objectionable? Po you 
think that dancing is objectionable even though it may be the Indian style of 
dancing? 

A, In certain cases that also is objectionable. It depends upon the 
dresses. i 

Q. So yoxir objection is not so much to dancing as to the particular kind 
of dress worn by the dancers? 

.4. Yes, and also modes of dancing. 

Q. Then you object to certain modes of dresses being exhibited on the 
screen whether the particular scene depicts a dancing »o<»ne or not. Is your 
objection really to the present mode of short skirts worn by the Western 
ladies ? 

A. Yes. That is the general opinion. 

Q. So you w’on’t have European ladies wearing short skirts in the streets 
of Bombay also? 

A. Yes. 

Q, On that analogy? 

A. Yes- 

Q. Either then Indians should be prohibited the use of certain streets 
which might be reserved for European ladies or European ladies made to 
change their skirts? 

A. Yes. In both cases it is not possible. 

Q, So yon think that the evil to which you have referred cannot be re- 
medied to the fullest extent?* 

Chairman: Except by education. Education will be a remedy? 

A. Yes. 

Mr, Coatman: I was very interested, Mr. Naique, in what you said 
about the effects of films on crime. I should like to know if we can get 
your views a little more definitely on that subject. For example, do you 
4>r do any members of your League visit the police courts regularly? 
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l^i>r*merly there w&b one ^ our members who did this, He ab 
H onorary Magistrate* 

Q. You have no regular system of attendanc^e and visitation of police 
cfOuHisF I 

A , No. 

Q, Have you studied the press rejiorta of cases iu which the cinema 
him is alleged to have becm the cause of any particular crime? 

A. No, but we have got before our eyes typical examples^ if I may be 
allowed to say* Lately there was a case of Babu Ohaidttnawala in tiie police 
court. Then it was a case of the paymaster of the I. P. Railuray who a^as 
murdered in a train while he was on his duty. Then I have also read in 
the press reports about the case of the murder of Mr. Bawla. It is the im- 
pression of the public generally that on account of cinemas those people have 
committed cunning crimes and have learnt how to do them. 

{j. But has any case come to your i>er!sonaI knowledge? 

A. I have seen oertnin students have Jearnt aomething from the cinemaa. 

Q. What sort of things? 

A . How to hide theinselvee and become worse. 

Q, Hut have yovi known of any particular student or students who com-- 
mittsed anv crime directly under the stimulus of the film or any particular 
Mm? 

A, I have not, not exactly like that. 

Q, Well now% have you any reason to believe that any crime by juveniles, 
a« apart from adults, has l)een caused by the films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any children's polic'e-courts Bombay as we have them in 
lUnglaiid, are there any sfjecial jKjfice courks for children? 

A. Yes, on account of that Children’s Protection Act. 

Q. Have you ever followed the proceedings of the children’s polic‘e court? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Have you or any other social or religious body in Bonxbay what we 
call in England a court missionary? 

A. No. 

Q. Who assists the court ©very day and looks after individual cases and’ 
helps children and ao on who are acjcuskod? 

A. I think there are s(Kial workers among prisoners but 1 don’t know 
exactly. 

W*oll now, you said in your oral evidence just now that you have moral* 
classes for boys and girls. What sort of boys and girls attend those fw^hools? 

A. Generally those who have got homes. 

Q. Not what we call in England waifs and .strnvs? 

A. No. 

Q. Among the boys and girls attending those classes have j^ou ever had 
IMfjybody w^ho has been ocous^ of any crune or offence by the |>oUce? 

’a. No. 

Q. So you cannot give me any specific instance of it? 

A. No. 

Q. Well now% is it your impresjdon that the foreign film is the 
suggestive in this i*espe^ or the Indian film? 

A, I say the foreign film. 

g. Ho you attend r^ulariy? 

' 4 . 

Havevyon ever seeti mtf fihn ffrhich you tegai^ded as atiggestive 4n 
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A. Yeg, I hmve saiil so, 

: 4?* That was a long tima agoP 
A, ¥««* * 

Q. Hava you ever seen any Indian films with sceiA^^s of dac oity or InirglnryP' 

A. Not exactly like those from the Western standpoint. 

Q. Anyway your general ini))resaion is that it is the Western film aud- 
not the Indian film that is the mor^ suggestive? 

A, Yes. 

^ir Haro/rn Jaff&r: You sa^b in your statement “ The eilucated classes 
Mturally f»reter Etiglish or American films which have to their credit many 
points of superiority over the Indian films'*. Now what are these points 
of sujjerioritj' from your point of view ? To put it another w'ay, w'hiit are 
the defects of the Indian films at the present time. 

A. In Indian films so far the si'enery and arrangement are not so good. 
The scenes are not seen clearly and they generally (‘ 0 })y the West. The 
dramas are copied from the Web*t; t^iey have no t>rigina] ideas. Tl>€»re are 
a few film companies wdiich have done historical pictures. 

Q. And the points of sujjeriority of the English film? 

A. I cannot say they are superior. 

Q, But you say they have many points of sufxjriority over tlie Indian 
film. 

.4, Well, the scenery is better and they are arranged in a more methodical 
'WHiy and in c€u*taiii of the films they have scientific and otliier subjects, which 
from an educational standpoint are (‘ertaiiily go<xl. 

Q, In another* place you say The inc'reased use of the cinema would 
considerably facilitate the s|>tead of knowledge among the public at large 
and would be an important step iii the right direction.*' Can you suggest 
definite way.s by which films could be utilised in any way for educational 
purposes ? 

A. Yes, they can teach history and geography. 

Q. Do you think there ia anj' danger in framing historical pictures which' 
show^ battles of the past in India? 

A, There is no danger if skill is used. 

Q. The battle of Panxpat for instaiK'eP 

A. Therefore I said it dej>end6 upon the skill. If you show only one 
aide or one party, tlnsn there will be danger. 

Q. Wliflt you mean is impartiBlltv. ij<»t si ill? 

A. Yes, impartial in .such a way that no one should think he is the other’s 

Q, \Yhat other definite ways can you suggest? 

A. History, agriculture, and the monies of life of different nations. In 
certain cases there are botanical films required. 

Q, At i^nother place in your note yon say the “ Indian films have their 
titles in at least three of the vernacular* languages and are on that account 
more popular.** What are these three vernacular languages? 

A. Mt-irathi, which is spoken in Bombay and in P<K>na, Gujerathi, and- 
Urdu. 

Q, Have you seen Urdu titles? 

A. It is either Urdu or* Persian. I cannot read those languages. But 
I have seen 2 or 3 languages used on the same film. Gujerati, Hindi and 
Urdu or it may be Persian ; those 3 languages I have seen. 

Q. You think that Urdu ought to be there if it is not there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ry i^utitng to Urdu the films will become more |>opu!ar than at present, 

is it noif 
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A, I cannot say that, because there are already thiw languages. 

Q. You say that you can get many workers to sit on the Board of Censors. 
Do you mean retired men or young men? 'Woul^ you prefer to have retired 
men pr young men to bH on the Board of Censors? 

A. I should prefer to have a mixture of both young men and old men. 

Oral Evidence of Meem. N* DESAI, ProfM^etor, Shafda Fflm Co., 
A. M. IRANI, Pft>prletar, ImperMa Film Co., D. BHAYNANl 
and B. P. MISHA, Dtvecton of Imperial Studio, on Friday, the 
litfa Novend^er 1927. 

Chairman : Mr, Irani, you are the proprietor of the Imperial Film Co. ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are the proprietor of the Sharda Film Producing Co. P 

A, Yes. 

Q, You are the Director in the Imperial Studio P 

A. Yes. 

4?, You are also a Director in the Imperial Studio? 

A, Yes. 

Chairman : Are the^e the only ones present tO'day? .. 

Mr, Lohare : We bavc^ a Workers’ Association here, whicli has sent two re- 
presentatives, namely the General Secretary and the Joir^t Secretary. I stii 
the General Secretary of the W^u-ker’s Asaoci avion. 

Q, Are your interests the same os those of the produceis or tliey are differ- 
•ent? 

A. They are the same. 

A/r, Bhorucha : Sir, 1 have got a fresh batch of jiroclucers to-day. All the 
gentlemen appearing before you to-day are from the side of the producing com- 
panies. 

Q, Have you got any more people from the prodiuiing couipanies? 

A. Yes, I tried to get at them, but they left last niglit. Messrs, Talyarkhan 
And Gandhi, and they will appear befon* you on Wednesday next. Out of the 
6 producing companies, I have got only 4 to-day, and two are left over for 
Wednesday. Mr. Irani will be ti)e spokesman to-day. 

Chairman : It is so very iuconvenient if all of you speak together, but if 
any of you feel diderently from what yo.ur spokesman says, by all means give 
expression to that dissanting view at once. Generally the question will be 
addressed to the leader of the deputation, Mr. who will answer for the 

producers, and if any gentleman dissents from what he says, be must give ex- 
pression to the dissenting view at once. 

Now, Mr. Irani, how long have you been in the producing line? 

A. For the last 8 years, 

Q, How long has the producing industry been in vogue in Bombay? 

A. For the last 10 years. 

<Q. Is it now entirely in the hands of Indians? 

A. Practically. 

Q, Is it practically or entirely? 

A. It is entirely in the hands ’Of Indians. 

Q. Have you got any other businees in addition to the film producing busi- 
ness? 

4 I hn>ve ^ two other cinemae, the Maieetic and 

I have also got a musical instruments business. 



You have got a list of producing places. Are they all <K>nflnjSJd to Bom- 
city or there are centres In the Bombay presidency where hlms are made? 
- d. These <Um producing companies are mostly in the Bombay presidency, 
iriiey are outside Bombay. JTliere are some compWies in Kolhapur, Nasik and 
Ei^ot. • 

Q, Which is the oldest of them? 

A, The Hindustan Film Co. of Nasik is the oldest of them. It has been in 
adstezice for the last 12 or IB years. 

Q, Does the producing industry show a growing tendency? 

d. Yes, it is steadily growing gmd it is doing very well ^ 

Q. Can you give us a rough idea. I do not want to know about individual 
concerns — but can you give us a rough idea of the capital invested in the pro- 
ducing industry altogether. 

d. Each concern has invested not less than 2 lakhs. They have got to in- 
vest as much as that, though tliey may iK^t* put in all that amount at once. 
They may etart with a small capital and they will have to go up to at least 
2 lakhs. To start even a small concern you will require at least Rs. 50,000,^ 
and the sinttllest of these companies started with Il«. 50,000. 

Q. Have you any objection to tell ue the amount which each concern has in- 
vested? 

A. I can't say anything about the other concerns, hut as regards myself, 
I have invested more than 2 lakhs of rupees. 

Q, Now, you think that if allowed to develop on healthy lines, this industry 
will, grow ? 

A. Yes, decidedly so. 

Q. Is there a d^m^nd for Indian films? 

A. Yes, and every day the demand for Indian films is steadily increasing 
all over India. There U a demand all over India for the Bombay films, and 
it is rapidly growing. 

Q. Are more people drawn to this industry or the same people are starting 
new studiOvS? The number of producing companies has gone up? 

A, Yes, they have gone up, but the same people are starting new atudioB. 

Q. If you prefer to be a.sked in private abput your busineHs aspect, we will 
do so, but that will be done later on. Now, are the existing film producing com- 
X>ani6s able to cope with the demand or is there a pressure on them? 

A. We are able to meet the demand very easily . 

Q. Are you in touch with other studios in other parts of the country in thij?^ 
matter, I mean in regard to the producing industry? 

A. Yes, we have to take certain seethes from other parts of India, and we‘ 
have to go up-country also. 

Q. Are you making attempts to improve the teclinique of the industry? 

A. Y'es, everyday we are trying to improve it. 

Q. I do not know whether it is meant in any spirit of discouragement to 
your industry, but I suppose you have lieard it said that the Indian produced 
film is lacking in that fineness and finish and in regard to teciinical aspects 
which the American films poseess? 

A. We do not deny for a moment that our film.s are lacking in fineness and 

finish. 

Q. What steps are you taking to improve in that direction? 

A. We are doing everything possible to improve, and we have so far cer* 
tainly improved a great <leal. 

What I want to know is, are there people in the country who are capable 
of giving you the necessary instructions for improving the industry? 

A, We get criticism both from the papers as w^ell as from individuals, and 
we immediately try and improve our films. We and improve upon those 
polnte on which criticism is made. 



Q, Bo you think dmt ym hatufe got well tretml people in* the 

^oo^iry for directing end trelnkig pe^l* in eetixig iwid m ott f 

A. As far ftfl Indiftn ft<?ting is c<»ieemed, we h»ve ^ capehle peo|jle here 
who can direct our a<^r« and actresseii. 

Q, Have you got goo<l people who can instruct you in photography? 

,4, Yeft, \ve have got capable photographers, and they are also trying to im- 
prove the photography day by day. 

Q. Do you feel the want of tecrhnical experts who can itnprove tlie qiswtl^ 
of your films? I mean if experts are brotijght out from America or Engtod, 
do you think they will be able to improve the industry by giving von expert 
Idvico and instructions? 

A. We shall not be able to pay them if tl>ey are brought out from foreign 
countries. 

Q. Apart frr^m the ipiestion f)f payment, do you think they will be able 
to itnprove the industry? 

A. I should think that oiir people ought to be sent abroad for study, and 
w^hcti they return they will be able to improve our industry better, 

Q. You believe in sending certain people to other countries w*here the at^ 
has <iomo to perfection? What do you think of the suggestion that an expert 
should be scut for from foreign countries and retJiined here. Suppose OoverB'- 
ment sends for an expert just as tiiey have an Agrictdtural Adviser and his 
staff, and his aerviees are lent to the prwiuciDg companies on easy terms or on 
some terms? 

A. In that case we won’t mind receiving any suggestions from him. 

Q, Do you think you require it? (roveniinent are not troing to embark upon 

the enterprise. The point is, does the industry re<juire the services of an ex- 
pert from abroad? ' 

A. We are lacking in money, but if we had the capital and the neccBsary 
facilities, w^e Mould have been able to prcnluce better pictures than the Ameri- 
cans and others do. We have of eoiir.se got Directors, camera men and electri- 
cians over here; wo are only lacking in materials and capital. By materials 
T mean equipment like arc lamps, spot lamps and so forth. We can get all 
that equipment, hut where is the money to come frr>m? 

Q. Why do you embark uprm the industry if you have no money? 

A, We start with what little tve have. 

Q. Now, you say this is an infant industry entirely in the haiulB of Indians, 

and you also say that you are not able to find the necessary capital nor the 
necessary equipment. What do you suggest therefore should be done in that 
contiection ? 

A, We want Government assistance in this matter, and if they were to lend 
ns money on easy terms on the deposit of cjertain of our films, 1 think every^ 
thing will be all right. 

Yon want Government to lend you money. Are yon prepared to give 
security? 

A. Yes. We can give security of our films. We want loans on easy terma^ 
and if Government etomes lorwarti to give us financial assiatan^ie, I can aBsure 
you that many prominent Indians who have surplus money will also come folJ'- 
ward and help us once they see tliat Government is advancing money to film 
protlucing companies. There are many rich Indians who are interested in thi« 
fine, l)ut we cannot get money from them, because the trade is looke4 down 
upon, and that is Avhy they donH come forward and help us. There is a sort 
bf social stigma attached to the industry, and people who wwid go In ordinarily 
for paying business do not care to go in for this businese, ftere is also A 
certain amount of ignorance among people, 

Q. If you people who lire already in the husinees are not prepared to pui in 
more capital, having regard to the fact that the Induatry is hmtiA to grow, I 
anppoae nop-Indlans who are wide awake wiU come forward 
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i4» Ijet IIk hi start new coiiceruK^ l)ut in that case they \v<in’t be able to 
stert with their own capital, •there must be some capitalist iu it- 

Q. Why should not an American Syndicate come here and start a big film 
producing company P Supposing a big American combine comes here, you will 
all 1)0 sw-ept away? 

.1. I should think that we will lie henetited by it. 

Q. You are willing then to face competition inside the country troni non> 
Jnclians? • 

A. Ye?, we are prepared. 

Is that the giOifinl (ipinii)ii? 

A. Yen. 

Cha ii nia n iuhlressi ng M essrs. M isra and hohare said : 1 umlerstand you do 
not want to take part in this dis<*nssi. tn. If t)n-d is xd. v,‘t‘ will try and give 
you Home ft her time. 

3 / <1 (intj /yo7»o/< ; Wo liave to voie<‘ tlu* leeling and sentiments 
of the Workers' Association. 

Q.^t rather iiu'cnveriietit that \ou slmnld <‘()inc and tell that now. 

.^fr. Ifhn rnaai : We were asked whether we \\f>ii]d like to give evidence. 

have very little time at * 40 * dispesah I am afraid we may not he 
able to find time for you. 

Q.»'So\\\ what is your considered opinion on the point. Supposing a non- 
Tndian firm establishes a film producing business here, what will be the effect 
of it on your indiist^ry 

A. If they work with lialian ^'ajdtftl and Indian Inhour, T <lon’t think we 
will find any difficult^ ; tm the coiOrMiy we siiah i>c I>enefitf4i. 

y. Wliv sliould it be Indian nujiiey*? 

A. It may not lie Indian money, hut t)ie\ will certainly require Indifui 
labour, ami i don't think there will he any tear if ffireign p<M>ple come and 
establish film jmiducing companies liere. 

Q. If any j>r(>tectioM is affordtKl by way of a quota to Indian industry, you 
are prepared to include the non-Indian concern in it? 

/). If the pictures are }>roduccd in India, there is no ohjf'ctif>n ti> including 
such rmn-Indian (‘onctous. 

Mr. liharmuti : 1 wrudd p» isonall\ wisli a londunc fd loreign and Indian 
interests wliich will ijc advautngeous to both [parties. 

Q. The question is rather material, if the question of the quota system for 
India mat erialises, it will be very important {or India? 

.1. We entirely ap] 7 rriv< of the <|Uota system for ciicoura]L:ing Indian indus- 
try. 

Q. You know about the j>top(>f>Hl in I'.ngliind for the quoin Kystoni? 

A. I am not aware of it. Hut 1 heard that the law will comped all cinema 
owners that they sliould .show at least 7^ per cent, of Hritisli films in their 

theatres and gradually increase it to 20 per cent. 

Q. Do you think it is tuH^esvsarv that (iovernrnent sliould introdu<'e some 
Huch thing in tbi« country also? 

.4. For encouraging Indian pictures it i.s necessary, and I think, in order 

that the industry might grow on healthy lines, such a thing would be reiy 

desirable. 

* Q. Would you say then tliat every cinema .should be compelled, or ratlier 
overy exhibitor and renter should be compelled, to show a certain amount of 
Indian pictures? 

.1, 1 should think that fiO per <-ent. of tlie quota should be enforcf^<J on every 
oiiKiina owner, I mean ;>() per cent, of the pictures shown in a theatre Hhould 
be of Indian make, 

Q. What of the other pietureB? 

I 


II 
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A. If you are going to adopt the British quota of 7^ per e'en!., then 50 per 
cent, of that quota shouhi t>e Indian pictures. What I mean ia, that in Indian 
cinemafl we want *he fuH quota, whatever the quota may be, I want that, 
every cinema should {>e (‘onipelled to show a certain amount of Indian filma. 
That will c'ortainly improve our industry and increase production, 

Q. As at present situated you don't think you will he able to compete sue* 
cessfuHy with foreign films? 

A. For the present we cannot compete with foreign films. 

Q. Supposing there was freedom to exhibit Indian or foreij:^ picture.*?, and 
there was no compulsion, do you think the Indian industry will grow under 
those conditions? 

A, It n)ight grow, but very slowly; I don’t think it will grow sufficiently 
aatisfactorily. 

Q. Now. coming back to the point T had raised, \^hv should not the industry 
pay a reasonable or mrKlerate fee for an expert tVom rjhroad? Me may i>e lent 
out to studios, and he might teach you higher technique and thiri‘^s of that sortT 

A. Instead of advocating sucli a proposal, we should prefer to send our 
young men abroad to learn the industry. 

Q. Are you prepared to do that? 

/I, We can ctudainly do it, but we can’t afford to call tho.se experts 
abroad and Keep tlieni here (‘ven if all the film producing comiamies c(;;nbin 0 , 
for the reason that tho.se experts will demand .something like 20,000 or 00.000 
per month. 

Q. Supposing you bring out a man here on contraf;t eav for H nr 4 years to 
train people In're, the industry paying liiui a reasonable fee? 

A. Those e.xpeitAS who would come out l)ere would first of all trv to modify 
our own studios. They would require all sorts of equipment, and they won't 
be able to work under the present conditions u Inch .>btHin in our studi. js. It 
is all a question of money in which we are lacking. Tiieir ideas of studios are 
entirely diff<'rent from ours, and they won’t he able to do work in our 
fitudios, nor do I think tlmt they will be able to produc'e l>etter pi<‘tures than 
we do, because the arc lamps, electric lights aud other equipment u ill remain 
the same as at present. If we are .supplied with .such improved equipment, I 
am perfectly sure that we shall be able poxhice better pictures than those 
people. 

Q. As it is your industry requires perfection in many directions? 

A. Yes, certainly - 

Q, You yourself say you cannot afford to send for ftssistance from abroad, 
nor can you co-operate. All of you put together can’t pay for an expert f 

Mr, Irani : No, we can’t pay for that. 

Q. Expert assistance is necessary. But what you are afraid of in that eX' 
peris want more money than you can afford. 

A, And we can do without them. We might send one of our men and when- 
he has learned he can come back and equip a studio. And if one studio is 
equipped fully, then the others will learn and follow suit. 

What do you think of the otiier suggestion that there may be a good 
central studio well equipped which may be hired out to the producers? Do- 
you think that is a suggestion euscep table to the industry? 

A. No. I don't think it is necessary. 

It will be a well-equipped studio? 

A. But what about the characters? 

(J, The characters won’t be supplied: but it will l>e a studio with all the- 
modern appliances and which could he hired by producers, 

A. It can l>e hired by one producer and he can keep it on hire for himself. 

Q. It will be hired out to several producers. 



A. That can’t he managed. Where are they going to find the charactem 
Md »o on. It is impossible. * 

I don’t think you liave undorntood me. There*wiil be a central well- 
equipped studio which will be open for hire. Just as a theatre is available. 
Say any producer wants to produce n film ; he pays a certain amount, goes to 
the studio, avails himself of the appliances there and pnta the picture through. 

A. In that case we will have to run a double concern. Pay rent for our 
•own studio and for the central studio. 

Q. You are talking of your own wncern. I am talking about the industry. 
T airi looking forward to the day when it will grow. My point is this. Each 
of you bv yourself is not able to run a studio. Ycai \ourKeH' say a «^oo<i studio 
is needed. * And the present studios are not ideal. If you get a better studio 
you will be able to produce better films. 

A. But every produ(‘er must hare his own studio. Otherwise there will be 
no privacy for the pictures produced there. 

Q. When yo\i hire a place, why should ])rivHcy not be secured to you? 

A . Because other producers will be going there also. 

Q. But not at the same time. 

.1. but the workers must be common. The working Ktaft will com- 

%Affton and then eyerything will be* leaking out and there will be no privacy. 

('oJ. CrawfoTd : Eouldirt you take your own staff to the studio? You 
simply get all the fittings in the studio and keep your own staff, etc. 

A. And what about the setting and st'cnery, etc. Those men will be 
common men working inside. Or is that also to be taken along by each 
producer f' Then it means that« we must keep two studios. It will moan 
more expense for us. 

Chairjfnin : I may nny 1 am not familiar with tlie details of the thing. But 
it struck me, having regard to the fact that your studios are so wanting in 
equipment and other things, that a well-equipped central studio will be of 
-great advantage t-o the industry. 

A. Not individually, if it is on hire. I don’t believe in that. 

Col. Crawford ; Wlmt do you mean by equipment? Electrical equipments, 
etc. P Do you include scenery P 

A. Oh yes, scenery and everything. 

( hair man : Well, you pe('ple must know* better. In other c^ountries they 
have done it. 

Mr. lihavnani : Yes, but such a thing in not possible in India. In America 
you can get a director on contract. Y'ou can get stars. Yoxi can get tlie wdiole 
thing on contract. Well, tViat thing is not possible here. Now. if Mr. Ardefthir 
wanted to produce in the central studio he would have to stc/p his work in 
his own studio and take his staff to the other .studio. Jn America if you w^ant 
to produce a picture, you can produce it; you can get them all on contract. 
That is n(*t possible i^i India th(^ present rruurjent. 

Q. Of course, you know more than I do about these thirig.s. Why do you 
think it is not possible? 

A. Because we can’t get people on contract here. 

Q. Don’t you think the time will come sooner or later when wo can get 
qper^ple on contract? 

A. Well, it might come later, on. 

Q. If it does not ooinf?, liow’ do you hope to compete \^ith fcireigu films? 

• A. The only thing is to have a better ecpiipped studio and that requires 
more money. 

Q. Now, you yourself have told us that you are not prepared to put more 
money into it,. 

A. We are not in a position to put more money into it. If this industry 
were fostered^ if propaganda were carried on that this is a very sound 
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foduf>try and the press and inflnential people took it up» it is quite likely thht 
one might get private capitSaT to' eome' into tlus industn^—^ife 
of capitaL ^ . 

You see it wont he right to spend money by financing pxiblic loaufe mere* 
ly tp ^keep up the studios such as they are. " ' 

A. The stttdioa will improve. 

Jl#r. Irani : Aad we are improving them day by day. 

Q. Now’, ftu prying there are now* 18 people in the production line and they 
want thoitj atuatOA iroprored, more will be required to equip each of 

them. Whereas public money will be better utilised if it is invested in one 
good studio whidt will be hir^ out on reasonable tenns — not necessarily profit- 
ahbi terma^than in lending to each individual producer money in order to 
perfect his own studio. 

Mr. Bhavnani : You are right there, but the only question is : can you get 
extra educated people to carry on these studios? If we can get these people 
on cpfitract, it will be economical. Otherwise it won't be. 

Q, llmt is why, Mr. Bhavnani, I suggest that if the Government take an 
Individual interest in the development oi tiiis industry, first of all by providing 
trained men, secondly by affording facilities t>y erecting one or twT< studio‘s 
wdiere films can be pranced, this 'would be the result you are aiming at. 

A , Well, T personally believe that if experts were brought from Americ^^ 
by the Glovertinient, and their services were lent to us on easy terms, it would 
be a good thing for us. Real experts, of course. I don’t mean the sort of 
people who aoivietiines come out. 

Q, Really good cxfjert^s on short term contrticts. A sipglc company cannot 
afford that. .. 

Mr. Irani : But that \veli-c((ui]>|>ed studio won’t .suffice for the demand of 
tlie cinemas w'hich 18 studios are R\jpplying. 

Q. Very w^ell, you think about it. 

A, Besides about the settings, it will be a very difficult task. One 
might apply for a social subject and another for a historical, and another fo** 
a mythological; that means the central studio w'ill have to keep an immense- 
prc.pcvtv on hand. 

Mr, Bhavnani : He is perfectly right tlvere. 

Q. Very well. Ts there any likeliluKxl of starting a co-operative sneiety 
among yourselves? 

Mr. Irani : That vs^e have started already — I iiic*an of all tlie producing Qom- 
panics. It Is called the Producers' A.ssoeiation. 

Then wlmt is the difficulty ulamt finance? 

A. Of comae, w© are all rowing in the same boat. 

Q, It is merely a desire to use other people’s money? 

/I. Due producer has sufficient money to maintaiiG himself : he cannot ad- 
vance to other studios. 

Q. I think you admit that a good deal remains to be done both in the way 
of training people and in the way of equipping the .studios. Tlie existing con- 
f5erne are not satisfactory. And in these conditions it is difficult to expect 
India within a reasonable time to compete with foreign films? 

A, Yes. 

Qn Well, have you any suggestion to make ns regards any other form of 
help which the industiy wants? 

A. W’ all, we waiit more hejp from the Government. We require Goveru- 
ment to help us as regards our needs in the way of troops, horses, railways, fire 
brigades, submarinies, steamers^ laimches. everything. We want Government 
to help U8 in that respect. 

yn prepared to pay the actual expenses? 
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Ai w^ are prepared to \m\ tlie expenses, bnt even l*v pavinj^ expen^et* 

wft are not gattiog that. We want faciUtieis. Slippoi^e we want a hitndred oi‘ 
tw4» hnndxied horsee, we can t tiiein. t 

Q. Wh«»e>do you get thetn now ? 

W«^^gO to the Inwiian Statoa. But we hardly |pet 40 or 51) horses. 

Sir JJAroon Ja0tr : You require fwrta and pulticos. 

A. That we can get. 

Chairman : You think it will a g**<^t help to the iiidiiatrv if (toverraueiU 
can do that, and you are prepared to }iay the aetuat expenses? 

Ai Oh yea. 

Q, Well, if you want 200 trixipa, you will have to pay their caiiiping 
expenses and the transport of the horses. 

A, Oh yes, we will pay — of course, at concession rates. From the railways 
also we should get a coiioessioii . We want the railways to assist U6 in carry- 
ing oiir people from one place to another. 

(Vinceesion railaay nitt's in connection with \<>nr work:' Don t yon get 
it now*^ 

.1. Xo, \\<‘ <lon'l. We used to get il heforo. 

Cf>L t'raw/orii ; '.rheutrical companies get it. 

A, "i>s, tliev get it, but we don't. 

(lull nmin : And have you any suggestions tt) iiiske as regards the duties? 

.1. \\ c want the chities on our raw material abolished — things like niRcdiiii- 
©ry. 

Q. Do not other industries ^Iso need the same aHsistance? 

4.* Yee, but this is a growing industry^ atad Goveniineufe ought to helj) us in 
this respect, at least at the beginning. 

Q. On w hat ground would you justify i< ? I mean if every hulustry de- 
mands the deletion of duties on ra^c gmais, it will affect, tlio finances of tlio 
Govemrnent of India very much. 

.4. These raw rnaUiriuls are brought here for the iuduKtry. 

k?. Yes, hut every iudustry wants the Hanuj lieip. 

Mr. liharnani : I think it is the duiv of every (iovernrnent to that 
struggling industries arc kK>ked after. \Vc are at preHcnt in a very ]»fecariou.s 
position. For a couple of years if we could be helped. 

Q. 1 suppose you would put it on the ground that this is |K)pulftr with the 
public and the public interests ouglit to be protected by giving them good show a 
and giving facilities to the producer. 

Mr. Irani : One things Sir. Foreign iilme when they arc went here are sent 
veiy cheap. 8o our pictures cost us not than 20,00() w'hereas theirs oast 
them lees than 2,000. The d\ity they pay is nmch less than the duty we pay 
for the raw material tor producing one picture and i^ractically that picture costs 
us ten times more than the foreign picture costs. 

Mr, Green : What Is the coet of the raw film? 

A. One anna for foot positive. And they can bo exposed pu**itive for 2 
annas a foot. W© get only raw material one anna a foot, and we have to 
expose it and produ(je the picture w'hich costs us ten times more than foreigti 
pictures cost. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer : You p'ay on the machinery too? 

A. Y'es, on every item. 

(^haimian : Do you think that the present conditions in your studio are 
satisfactory, sufficient to attract respectable actors and actresses. 

d. Oh yee, are catering for reef>©ctable aotors and actresses. 

Q. 1 mean what arrangements are made for housing them? 

A. We keep the respectable characters in separate rooms and they are qiiif© 
aloof from the others. 
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Q, I have heard it Raid that conditione in the studioa are not aaUafactOry 
enough to attrac't respectable people to the profeKRioia. It means more money 
no doubt, but unless you Vnake the c^nditiona guitable to attract respectable 
people, you won’t get them to act for you, especially in the case of ladies, 

A. We are iinprtmng daily in this respect and we are also getting a respect- 
able class of girlft. Moetly we are trying to get all educated class of p^ple, 
an*d in courne of time I think tViere will Ixi all respectable people in this line. 

You say the difficulty with you is that^our cost of production is much 
higher than the cost of importing foreign films. And if you have to improve 
the cionditions which are admittedly unsatisfactory, your cost of production 
will come to much more. You want some protection against foreign filrnfc. 
And what is the protection you seek against foreign films? 

A, I'hftt the duties on foreign ftlms should he increased and those on our 
raw material reduced. 

Q. And you w'ant loans on eawy terms from the flovermnent? Those are 
the three main points which you approve of? And a qnota system P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, you know tlie difficulties of the rpiota fivstem. Unless you 
are able to make a rule saying that you must show, say, a thousand feet of 
films, if you are not able to produce and supply the whole country, the 
difficulties will be great. 

A. Why not? In that case we will try <o produce inort^ pictures. 

Q, They must he of the necessary quality t<x>. 

A. Yoh. W'^hen wc seci wo get g<Kxl returns, we will try to improve our 
profhictions. < 

Q. But you are not prepared to put more money into it. 

A. But w'hen w^e gety the return on these films wdiich are lying idle, we will 
get more money. That will go to produce more pictures. 

Q. You expect Government to make a loan to you on easy therms. Then 1 
suppose you would he prepared to give some ixnver to the Government to see 
that you produce good films. 

A. No. no ^K>wer. We don’t want any control of the Government over that. 

Q. You only want the money, 

A. .A loan on certain terms. If they think ihia thing is worth Re. 20,000, 
they will give it on Becurity, 

Mr. Bkavnani : Woll, that is how the thing is being done in America. A 
certain producer goes to a hanker and puts his pro|) 08 ition before him and asks 
for a loan. That is what fthould be done in India also. We go to the bank 
and show thfrm the thing. If the bank likes the film they can give us 
75 per cent, or 50 jX'r cent, so that wo can produce another picture in the 
meanwhile. 

Mr. Green : Don’t you want rather financiers than bankers for that? 

A. Financiers don’t come forward in these things. The Qovemment must 
first come forward and help us in this respect. Then the financiers will see 
and come forward. 

Chairman : May I ask a question in that connection? Have you tried to 
do aiiything in that direction? 

Mr. Irani : Yes, we have tried. We have l>een getting something but very 
w»ry little. 

Q, Have you made any attempt to get the Government to finance you? 

A. No, 80 far wo have not approached the Government. But we think it 

t>e of great help to the industry if they can help. The financiers will only 
give ue money "on very heavy terms. 

Q, I suppose you have seen in the papers that a company is being formed 

rome and start the industry hero. 

4. That also the Government must stop. 
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Q, I thought you do not mind competition. 

A, Yes, but there should be Indian money in it. 

(f. Well, supposing some big concern came her# and started the industry—" 
it is more than a supf^osition, a very likely contingency — how would it afTect the 
Indian industry? 

.4. Hut how are they going to start it — with American money? Then in 
that case Government should put a check to it. that there should not l>e only 
American money but that there should he Indian money also along with the 
American money and 1(X) per «ent. Indian labour. 

Q. Of course, they will have Indian lal»oiir. 

A. Tlien it is all right. 

To?, (rrawfutd : Suppose these big capitalists offer your actors and actresses 
double pay? 

A. Then we will get more actors. Tliev will come forward. 

Chdii mnv : You think some 8t<»ps should be taken to see that Indian |>ro- 
dui’tions should he at least a mixed concern and not purely an American con- 
cern ? 

.1. Yes. 

Sir IJarooii Jaffer : Do you find any language difficulty? 

A, For Indian pro<luctions? 

Q. Yes, there are different langimgcH spoken in different parts of India. 

• A. Ves, that is a serious difficulty. 

Q. H(»u do you wish U) meet the difficulty. 

A, That is jf very diffioi^lt question. I do not Hoe how w© C4in meet the 
difficulty, hi most cases we put in different languages in the same films. For 
upper India we put Urdu and so on. Yes, we do tlmt. \Ve have got to give 
diiferetit languages. 

(jl. This film tliat we saw “ Tainted Virtue has it gone all over India P 

A. No, it has not, 

Q. Do yon j>r(xiuce for the whole of India? 

A, How? 

Q. Social pictures. 

A. Oh yes. Our pictures lire liked in Bengal and the Punjab and ©vory- 

W'here. 

Q. 1 was told that you (Jiily prodiu.'ed for Boridmy. 

A. No, no. Our films are sent all over India. Ym, they like them very 
much, 

Q. Are you sure? 

A. We have gt)t actual conirHcis with them. Now we have got agents at 
Delhi, at Bengalore, and in Bengal. 

Q, Have you made any attempts to capture the world market? 

.1. far we have not. 

p. Have you got your agents in all parts of India? 

A, Yes. But not outside India. 

Mr, Bhavnant : But w© have sold several pictures to Africa, South Africa, 
and we are trying now at Singapore. 

Mr. Neogy : Places where I l>elieve there is a considerable Indian popula- 
tion. 

Sir Jlar(H}n Jaffer : I suppose your directors and others — have they any 
idea of the outside world, what they produce there? Have they been sent 
•utside India? 

^fr, Irani : Of course, they generally go. 

Q. How’ many people of your company have been outside India. 
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A, (hie gf'UtleinaD. 

Mr, JJharnuJii : At the K«hinoor there is a caiaera i»an. I myself have 
been to America, ‘ 

Q. One or two fHit c>f this wliole studio. 

Chairmtui ; Perhaps I niay ri^ad this for your iu formation. (Heads pre.ss 
abit)iit the forJunU-ioii of a hig company to push the Ladiaii l ineina illduB- 
try). Are you aware of tlmt new’s? 

Mr, lihftrmini : well, 1 have iseen Uiftt, Mut 1 heard from oerhiin 

privJ^te sources tluii this Is not r-orrect and some of the Maharajas eoncernecl 
nave themselves denied tiie fact that they have ajyvtlung to do vvitli it. And 
I read in fme of the paj>ern that the aetrens wliom tliey intended bringing is 
not prepare^l to eotne. Ah a inaiier of faot, she has never been askc^ to eon:je. 
It kKjks AS if nobody has moved in the imtiter at all and that this is purely 
a preag atunt. 

Colonel Crawford: M'e had a witn^sa the other day who said that they 
were prepared to ttoine. 

Mt, Irani : Mr. Niraiijnn Pal advertiHed in the j»apers that {'crtaiii Maha- 
rajalm were roining forward. 

Chairman : What is the object of these stiuitH? 

Mr. hhuvnani : Just to iTiterest persons and to make them come forward 
With their money. 

Mr. Seoijy : Yuu may be doing it yourself, w ho knows, i Laughter). ^ 

8ir Haroon Jaffer : What do you think of this idea ilmt there ought to l^e 
A Hection in Home school or (*o]lege of scien<*e or something of^ that sort f(,>r the 
production of dircct^)rs. ♦ 

Mr. Irnni : In one way it would be beneficial. We do not want (lovern- 
ment to open that. We ri»ay l)e allowed to «lo that. 

Q, The ('oUege of Kngiiieering or of Science is a (iovernrnent institution. 
The Bchool of Arts is a (rover'nment institution. 

A. What sort of professor is going to he there P We want our Indian 
professors. If foreign professors are appointed it is useless. They won’t 

able to teach. 

Q. Ib any Indian profess^w available? 

A, Whyf . There are so many. 

V- Are they available F 

A. They wull be available, 

(’an you name aonu*? 

A. I cannot name any. 1 can give you from my stalf one or two pro- 
feeaora to teach acting, et<\ They can net as i»rofe.sAors for Indian acting. 

Q. Ahni are of opinit>u that you must have Indian professors? 

A. Yes, with Indian views tuid Indian ideas. 

Q. I have I'eacl in a report here that the producera of a film are re<?eiving 
75 per cent, of the tot4d takings, leaving only 25 per cent, to the theatrical 
proprietor. Is it true? 

; A» It i» not true. That dei>€iid8 upon the merits of the picture. Some- 
times you have to pay 2() fK?r i^ent. The most the f»roducer gets is 50 per 
vent, of the groan takings. 

Not 75 per i^nt. 

A. He wdli never get 75 per lent. Sometimes he may get 20 or 25 or ^^0 
,|>er cent., hut at the utmost he gcrU 50 per cent. That depends upon the 
meriiA of the picture, 

Q. Po you find any difficulty in the proper distribution of the films all over 

India? 

A. No difiUeuity. 
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Q. I toid tlmt xuiie didioult^ has Ih'^m fuund in the disiril>utioii of the 
filirjs. 

A. As rejinrds railway, and other things we find difficulty. Again, in 
some the Mndkn Theatres Company have g<A their theatres and they 

^^on't take our pictures. 

Mr. N<»t in any Pnvns? 

Mr. iihttrtuini : 'there are t^wns wliere all the tlieutres are owned h\ Madaii 
Tlieatres Limited and we eunnnl possibly dr) anythin^: there. Very feu lioiii” 
hai pictures are aeeepte<l in t aientta. 

Then, liow will the <(Uota syttteiu beutit 

Mr. Inmi : Those w ho are showmij <.>nr pietiues are H)read\ slinvviup^ them, 
but those who are not showing .... 

Q. But if there is legislation on the quota system you will have to take 
Rornething of the Empire P 

A. Hut whyp What we produce in indiu is also British Empire pnxluc- 
tioii. We are giving them ItX) per cent, quota, those who are running oUr 
picttirefi. In the case of those who are not nhsofntely running our pictures 
till* quota vxsteifi shoidrl !»»• enforced. 

Q. And that would force the hands of Madans if there is any legitimate 
grievance against them!' 

A Yes 

.Sn nttiDini .fuffrt : d ht-ie v\ a - a pi»‘(»osa! made }»^ ^omehod\ that tl»e opica- 
tor,-; should i«e licenst*d . 

.1. Exhibitor's operutor or producer’s camera mnnp 

I’roduccr'v <i()jnor:i man. 

.1. Wh.\ r There is no m‘?('srity for it. 'riu' exhibitor's operator.^ ;n‘(‘ 
licen^e^i already. 

C^*. I>t) y('U mako muirs'-is with the e.xliibib -i s for a vi'ar or so in ;id\!inte 
fo!' ihc pioduclioii? 

.1. No. 

^ ( 'ii (h I uot dn so 

.t. No. in our case we have got our own cinenia.s and we -supply them. 

Veu are uoi Mq)pj_\ iur.' to otfiers? 

A. Not m Hombay, In Bombay we art? supplying only to our cinemas. 
We do not sn|qily oiit.'^idcrs. 

(J. i thouglit Home geiiiiemen saicl that they were making con tracts tor a 
year in :idv.Mueo in tlir' • oi their film-. 

A. Yes. 

(jt. Wii', should Viic\ ( 1.0 s'-V 

A. For t])o benefit t)i tin* theatrical romi>auy, tiiey will make contnu.tH 
with them that they should supply their prcxluctiou to tlioir thealro. It is 
for the benefit of the vutKlucer a.s well as the exliibitor. 

Q. 1 do not think it is to tlio benefit of tlu‘ »-xliibiior. 

A. Yes. becau.se he knows tlmt ho is going to get liis nnp[>iy from these 
jieople c*ertain. 

Q. )hvit you?' liauds are tiial hit- a ;\ear aixl vou cuuuu?. go to any (Xjc else? 

A. Why notP One supplier cannot supj[dy 52 pictures in a year. J:lo 
cannot do that. So they have got to go to some other people also an<l gene- 
rally they make contract.s with 2 or 3 conipanie-s. They show different filma 
also. 

Mr. (hxitman : During your replieii to the (fhairraan wo wero Bkirting a 
goixl deal round the question of the financing of the Indian pnxlucing com- 
panieSj but we never actua].ly discovered how^ they are financed. Now take 
your company. Is the capital in that company entirely your own? 

A. We have got two partners and we have our own capital. 
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Q, It is the capital of the partners? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any c#»mpany that is financed Sy public subscriptions? 

.4. No. Only there was one Star Filin Company, that was a public com- 
pany. There is Madans. It has got public money. 

Q. That is the only one? 

4. Yes. 

Q, Has your company or any other company in Bombay ever received any 
help from the Department of Industries by way* of loan? 

4. No. 

Q. Have you ever applied for one? 

4, No. 

How many prfducing companies are there in Bombay now? 

4. Six. There are about 13 in the Presidency. 

Q. Have you any information about each of these companies? Are they 
reasonably stable? 

4. Well, yes. Kohinoor, Krishna, Imperial, Hindustan, Sharda, all these 
are stable. 

Q. Have you got comrianii^s appearing, going on for a month or two and 
then disapp>eariiig? 

4. They are mit companies. Sometimes producers have come to protluce 
certain pictures in our studio and then they stop prcKlucing afterwards. They 
produce one picture and then they «to]> for six months and so on. 

Q. Are thcjw' comimnies making profits? • 

4. Yes. 

Q. Is thcT© any tendency to amalgamation between the different com- 
panies ? 

4. No. 

Q, DonH you think that would be a good way of improving your pros- 
pects P 

4. For the present w© are going to combine ourselves into an association, 
and later on, we might think over this matter and we might do that. 

But hitherto there has been no move in that direction? 

4, No. 

Q. You gay all the producing companies in Bombay are entirely Indian? 

4, Yes. 

Q. Hava tViere ever been any European or foreign iiroducersp 

4. No. There was one. They never starteil anything. It was closed be- 
fore it was started. 

Q. WTiat about the railway cinema? 

4. They are not a cinema. They have got their own men who take certain 
gcenes and send them to us to develop. We re-print and develop and send 
them back, 

Q, They do not compete with you? 

4, No. They show, on the contrary, free. 

Q, You say that you are both a producer and an exhibitor? 

4. Tee. 

Q. Is that the general state of affairs? 

.4. Not in all the companies. 

Q. You also have a musical instrument business? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you want to carry o*' musical instrument business because the 
ether is not sttfiRciently paying? 
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.4. That was my first busincjss and that is why T have kepi it, I do not 
attend to it, my people are attending to it. It pays me .something for my 
pocket expensee* ^ 

Q. What about the ancillary industries^ that ift to say, manufacture of the 
properties and the rarioua instruments you use, electric light and thnt nort 
of thing? They are all from overseas? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any protluction of them in India? 

A. No, so far no. 

^ * 

Q. Is there likely to be any in the future? 

A. Some i>eopl© are trying to make cameras and printing machines, but 
so far they have not suc<x^ede<l. l^ter on, T think, they might succeed in 
producing Indian camera.s. 

Q. You, of course, would like to see this industry started? 

44. We would be the first people to go in for it. 

Q, Of course, this is really a hypothetical question, but supposing there is 
a big development in your producing business within the next few years, 
would you be prepar^Ml to launch out into this collateral business of pro<luci*ig 
the properties, instruments and so on ? 

A. Certainly. In that case we would r(H|uire our own property. 

Q, But f(>r the present they are not protlucty:! ? 

A. No. 

(>. There are a uunilier of cinema theatres in India, roughly between .'kX) 
and 4<X), I think it is 350. Have you any idea as to how' that figure has 
varied from tiirte to time? 

d . Yes. 

Q. I .suppose it is greater than it was five years ago? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the number of cinema theatres grooving rapidly? 

A . No, V^ery slow’ly. 

Q, But is there any tendency towards increased rapidity? 

A. Not for the present. 

(^. In fact, it is more or less stagnant p 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, when one thinks of the distribution of the Indian popula- 
tion, one realises that it is very difficult to get 15, (XX) cinema theatres as w© 
have ill England, but taking tVie .sort of town that you get all over India in 
ever}-^ district, a town of 6,(XXJ or 7,fX)0 or 8, (XX) people — what about the chances 
of opening cinema theatres there? 

A. No chance. And if people open a cinema there, we won’t give the 
film, because the man w’on’t be able to pay us the rent. On the contrary he 
will close it down because he w ill not b© able to make even Rs, 20 or Rs, 30 a 
day. 

What is the minimum size of a town in which you think it would be 
profitable to oi>en a cinema? 

.4. At least 25, (MX) people. 

Q. What about travelling cinemas? 

A. They have got their own films. They produce certain films, and what- 
ever they may be, they go on repeating the sum© film over and over again and 
they have not got to pay anything. They have merely to carry the machine, 
pitch a tent and do the business. They stay in one place and if it is not 
paying, then they remove to some other place, and in this way they carry on. 

Q. Are there many of these travelling cinemas. 

A. No. Formerly there were, but now they are few. 



(f. What ii the ^or that? 

A, Wherever we have big t<ifWUM there axe ciuesnas And they cannot 
there. And in the smaller towns they do not make money, 

(>. Would it pay in a tewn of 6 or 7 thousand ? 

.4. It would pay them from hand to mouth, hut there will be nothing in 
the net result. 

Q, About the demand in India for Indian made films, you think that that 
demand is not likely to experience any great or si»dtden deTelopmentP 

Mr, Jihaviiani : I think it is Ukfdy. At the present moment we have not 
got a sufficient picture supply. We %vaii.t more pictures. There are certain 
theatres in big cities running a certain film for 2 or 3 weeks continuously 
oecause they cannot get them. Otherwise they would have a change every 
2 or 3 days. 

Q. That is the pjt^int 1 wHUte<l to get at. As a matter of fact, if you 
could prodme 2 or 3 or 5 limes as many films as you are producing now, you 
could sell thernP 
Mr. Irani : Yes. 

Mr. Hhavnani : Surely. 

Q. You said that the Bombay products go all over IndiaP 
Mr. Irani : YcvS. 

And you have got your agencies ail over India? 

A. Yes. 

What in your most pop\ilar or one of your niost popidar films? 

A. ** Aludin and the Wonderful Lramp.’’ 

ij>. Were the actors in that film Bombay peo|^le? 

.4. All Bombay people. 

But. of course, they were in costumes of the period? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that it would be popular in Bengal or the Punjab? 

A. Wherever it is sent it is popular. 

Q. Suppose you protluce a mythological film, or better still, a film of 
comedy in Bombay with Bombay people, do you think it w'ould sell in the 
Punjab? 

.4. Yes, If they are put in their language I think they are appreciated. 
Q, You go all over India to shoot your film. Do you take your actors 
and actresses with you? 

si. Yes. We have got to carry them, 

Q. 1 suppose hitherto in prmiucing films confined your attention to 
catering for Indians. You did not care to cater for European audiences or 
for British troops? 

A. Mostly for Indians, 

Q, Provided you could attra<7t capital and the right kind of actors and 
actresses, you would be prepared to cater for Europeans? 

As Yes. 

Q. Could you prcKluce films of the western type? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You said you do not want to get experts from outside India at your 
own 

As No. 

Q. And you prefer to send your men abroad? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever sent any abroad? 

A. No. Up till now we have not. 
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Q. Has anybtxly e\se? 

A. Xo, 

Q. WcKild you thiuk it wduld be a gixxl thing for jhe Government to give 
«tate scholarships for men to go? 

.4. Yes, it would be very goo<l. 

Q. At present do you think it is any gocxl your thinking of a foreign 
market p CV>«ld you produce now, or have you produced, a film of suitable 
technique and subject to be ^hown in Esiglaiid or America? 

A. Xo, We can produce, but •so far we have not produced. We have 
ttot tried it yet. We might make M>me picture whicli will appeal to them. 
But up till now we have not tried it. 

And as you were saying, you need more advanced appliances and that 
•ort of thing, and more money. 1 will (ouch on one more subje<d and that 
is the matter of (*overjiment assistame. You mentioned certain ways in 
which Govermnent could help. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever thought of other ways in which the Governmeiit aulhori* 
ties could help to provide a market for you? I am thinking now wot of 
assistance in money or anything like that hy the C^uitral Goveriunent. I 
am thinking of the province.s. As you know, since the reforms there has 
iieen a steadily increasing expenditure on education, particularly iirimary 
education, agriculture and so on. Don’t you think that provincial ministers 
in cliiU'ge of education, provincial ministers in charge of agriculture and so 
on could aid in developing this side? 

A, Yes. If they^give us an order for producing a certain amount of edu- 
i-ational picture.s and forc e the #*olleg€*s and other institutions to .shmv those 
jtictures. in that case we will benefit. 

(>. How wouJd you like that to he done? Would you like to produce the 
picTure to their order and sell it outright? 

.4. We will sell it outright. They may give us u etutain subject and, 
if they like, tliey may even give their own scenario and we will produce 
pirtures. 

Then you would like such co-operation t)n the part of the provincial 
ministers 

A. 

Mr. y eoijy : Has the Department of Jndnstrtos of the Goverrunent of 
Btunbay ever cared to in.s}>ect your studios or made any enquiries about the 
new industry tliat you have starterlr' 

.4. Xo. 

Q. Has a)iy other dei>artment of (hjverument taken any interest in yo\ir 
business ? 

4. Only in thn iuse of the License for tin- Film Storing Department, and 
nob<x]y else. (liaughter.) 

Q. Have you ever appruacltcil any department of Government; for any 
«ort of assistance? 

A. Xo. So far, no. Ome we had to ap|»roBch the Port Trust for laumhes 
and in that case they were good enougli to oblige us by giving us two biiiiji/hes. 

Q. So far you have no complaint to nmiko against Government beoauHe you 
havtt iiot j'ourself appronchod them for any ftHsi8tam‘e? 

4. Xo. We know that if we approa(L them wo won’t bo heard. Kven 
if they heard lis they \^orl’t he quick and we cannot afford to wuiit. 

Q. Do yon think that Government's traditional red4a[>eihm would delay 
BQ at temp 
A. Yes, 

Q. And you would not he helped, that is j'otir fear? 

4, Yes. 
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Chairman : That ahowa you do not make out your programme suffi- 
iiacitly in advance. 

Mr. Neogy : Then on the question of brining out technical eic{)erts at 
Government’s expenaei and lending out their services to you, you said you 
won’t mind it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What particular qualifications would you look forward to in an expert 
like that? In what particular Kranchea would you require his ossistaroeP" 

A, In photography, then lighting effects, and things artistic. 

Q, Ih that all ? ^ 

A. Yes, that is all and nothing else. 

Q. Is it your experience that one expert combines generally all these vari- 
ous qualifications? 

A. No. 

Q. How many experts do you think you would require? How many and 
in what branches? 

A. These branches. 

Q. One in each? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You said that you cannot afford to bring out experts yourselves. When ^ 
you say that, perhaps you have some aj)proxiinate idea about the cost. WhAt 
do you think it would (ost you, or the Government , to get the services of ex- 
perts whose services are worth getting from your point of view? 

A. If they are really experts, of cour.se, they will not come on less than 

Bfl. 20,00() a mouth each. 

Mr. liharnani : 7 think you could get cheaper German experts. 

Mr. Irani : They might ask Rs. 10, (XX). In America they are getting 

3,5(K) or 4,(KX) dollars a week. 

Do you think it would be much better tor the Government to serid out 
Titdians to learn the art abroad? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And under the l>est auspicc^a? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think you are of opinion that it is not possible tor even the Govern- 
ment to reprothice in India the facilities and the e<iuipments which the best 
equipped studios have in America? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore it will perhaps be an advantage, in your opinion, for our 
you tig men to go and visit those places? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And study under the heat experts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then, coming to the question of a Central Studio, you said that it 
would he very difficult to maintain secrecy of the subjects, of the scenario and 
of various other things, if you were to take advantage of a Central Studio. 

I want to understand quite clearly as to whether you think that in ease you 
have a ([Central Studio your individual studios would have to be maintained 
along with it? 

A, Yes. 

So 3 »ou think that it would perhaps duplicate expenditure on staffs * 
machinery, etc. ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, What U exactly meant by a studio? What are the necessary appur-- 
loiiances of a studio? 
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A. Stiulix) ineaiis everything, camera, printing machine, developing of tho 
fnaterials, staff, scenery. 

Q, I thv>ugbt when the Chairma^ put that question he hod in mind a 
etudio with all the inechanioal fittings only? 

What about settings and scenery and paintings and furniture? 

Q. You require separate scenery and separate fittings for each particular 
piece ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Specially devised for that parficular piece.** 

A. Yes. 

Q, And you say it won’t therefore do for you to take advantage of any 
Central Studio for the purj>ose of getting a|>propriato scenes? 

A. Yes. 

Q, What proportion of the pictures roughly do you generally have to take, 
sav, in the open, or outside your studio? Not every )>i(ture is taken in the 
studio ? 

A. No. 

Q. \on .sho<U your pictures in the open air also? 

A. Yes. 

• (>. And that is essentiaL Even if you had the best equipment in a studio 
you would not he able to do without shooting in the open air. 

A . No, 

Q. How many pictures do you think it will be possible to take — supposing 
you had a central st\idi(j efttab]ii|hed by Government, bow many pictures by 
different concern.s would it be j>os.sihle to take .simultaneously. 

.4. That depends on the si?je of the studio. 

Q. So you do not think it is practic'al politicos? 

A. Quite impossible, 

Mr. Jiftarnaj)} : Provided it is a really well-ecpiipped studio big enough 
t-o have 5 or C companies working together in it. In the Star Cinema 
studio for instance 12 (‘ompanies can w'ork at the same time. If a studio 
of that kind could be set up, I think it would be very easy for tlie varioufi 
companies to come together. 

M r. (rrccn : But the cost (»f that would be t(K> great. 

.4. Yes, the cost would be very great. The cost of what the Preiident 
called a weil-equipv)cd studio would run to many lakh.s, at least a crore of 
rupees I should think. 

Mr. Srfujif : T do not know whether you will agree to answer the question 
1 am going to put to you ; btit is there mvich of |»rofessicmnl jealousy and 
competition among producers which might militate against the utility rd a 
central studio Buch as has been suggested by the Chairman? 

.Ur. Irani: No. 

(1. 7 find that there is some misapprehension perhaps on one point, so 
far as Wr. Irani is concerned, becaiuic I understocnl him tf) say in the begin- 
ning tliat he won’t mind if concerns were started wholly w ith foreign capital, 

A. Not wholly, but half. 

Q. Later perhay)s you corrected your first .statement. Are you aware of 
the pro\dsion.s of the Bill which* is just now before Parliament? 

('hairwoji : He says he has not even seen it. 

Mr. Sf.ogy : You say that you get whatever facilities you want from the 
different States. Which of the Btetea have you tried so far? 

A. Only two States so far, Baroda and Palanpur. 

Q. Do they charge for the facilities they provide? 

A. Yes, we pay. 
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Q. Are* the cluirges exorbitant ? 

*4, No, vers' reasonable. 

Q. Is there any fixed rate of charges for facilities of different kinds? 

A. At Baroda they have got fixed rnUm 

Q Perhaps your case would be that, as the GovernTnent of India has taken 
the trouble to appoint a committee to enquire into the present position of 
the industry, you r an very reiisonably ask the Government of India to provide 
these fa<‘ilities instead of forcing you to depend upon the mercies of the 
Indian Htates. 

Ckairrtuin : Do T understand you to sa\' you get. them without difficulty 
from the Tndiari States? 

A, You must have influence in order to approach them, otherwise you do 
not get them. 

Q. There is difficulty in getting them? 

A. Yea. 

Mr. N^OffU : Then about the que'^tion of the duties you said that apart 
from the abolition of tlie duty on raw films you would also advcx'nte abolition 
of duty on machinery. What kind of machinery do you generally use? Any 
HpecialiscKl kind of machinery which the customs authorities will bo able to 
identify, apart from general photographic material? 

A. Those are the materials we want; and of course there are special 
machinew, like the* printing machine, the camera, etc., we want for our * 
work. 

Q. There are certnin special kinds of machinery which are used exchisiAely 
for the purpose of producing cinema films, and you think it will not he diffi- 
cult for the customs authorities to identify thqse particular machines 'i' 

A. No. 

Q. And distinguish tiicm from other kiinis of machinery ^ 

A. They can easily do that. 

So if there is u sjiccial rate of customs duty or to^al abolition it won’t 
he difficult to administer it? 

,4. They can easSily do it. 

Q. Could you givc^ us a < ompreliensi\ c list of the ai tichs on wliich you 
think the tluty should either he ahcdidied or reduced? 

A. A'es, T ivilj seiid you a list. 

(>. On the question as to whether, if a quota .system nere imposed, you 
wotdd be able to supply the r^vpiirements of the country, .vou said it would 
lead to larger output. Do yon kitow that by the very fact of the announce- 
ment of the Ooverniuent policy there lui.s heeu a remarkahle iini>etn.> given t<t 
the trade in England and the industry Ims im{>rovod botli in its quality and in 
its outturn? 

.4. A'^es. 

Q. Bo yvm are A'cry sanguine that if n dotinite announcement of the imlicy 
of Government in this lielmlf were made there would he no difficulty if an 
Indian ijnota system were imposed? 

4. No difficulty. 

4?. VVould you like to give some little time to the trade before bringing 
the system into force. Bo that although the announcoinent were made to-day 
the system should come into operatian on a particular day — ^you would be 
prepared to allow even that? 

A. 

Q, You said that it would not be impossible for you to produce a film which 
might have a market value abroad. AVl^at exactly do you mean? Do you 
mean that if you were to improve the technique on your films sufficiently, or 
whether ycwi nirake a special selection of subjects, or both? 
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A. Both. 

Q. You mf*ntinne<l “ Aladiii.'’ Do you think a subject like that vvouUi 
attract audiences in other countriesr 
A. Yes. 

Chairman : Do you think your Aladin film woufe l>e popular in Etirope. 

A. Of course it is a vsclhknown subject. 

Q. But your film? 

.1, Tt mifxht appeal to them. 1 am not sure. But if T had money enough 
I would have prtHluced the picture ten time.s bettor than T have done now. 

Mr, Xenijif : T take it that thh selection of tlm subject is n very important 
factor in determining as to whether a film will he popular with an audience 
outside India ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q, And do I take it that even for that purpose you will require the help 
of miMi. Indians enijjloyed in ymir comern, who lune had experienro of the 
Western world and who, apart from ie<'hni(‘n! knowh'dge ne('es.stvry for th<^ 
industry, know something about tlie tastes of those countries':^ 

.1 . A’es . 

(>. So for that purpose also \ ou would he i>repared to advocate a system 
of State scholars}; ips to which referenc<> has been made by my friend. Mr. 

( Vmtman . 

A . A'es 

i'nJinii’l (‘rau'furi} : T would like you to under.staud that what we want to 
do is lo help the film prfxtucing industry in thi.s country and to try and fin<! 
out for ourselves w’hat difficulties there are in the w^ay at the present moment, 
and not to pry info your privi^te aff’air.s. The first thing J want to know is; 
what IS tlie producing trade to holj) it-self, the Indian producing triule 

1 mean. You have no c‘ 0 -.op‘'ration nnunig Indian producers here? 

.4. We have, 

C- In what way? 

.1. In e\<^rv way. The niaterial-< \\v rtspiirt' we (‘xclnvngi'. The things 
we require we exchange. In that wii> wi* have got co-o])erat ion. We nns't 
each other every fortnight or every montli. 

(). 'Thai is the India n prcKiuems? 

.1. Yes. 

And you }ia\(' receiiLl^ tDiined your>el\o*.s into an Imlian l*roeedarcs’ 
A‘-,'^oria i ion uhuh oniy came mtr; being lv<» or throe days agf>. 

.4. Wr liad a (-ijM'ina AssiM iaiivui in laving fot' ;some time wiiiih iricdudiM! 
cNeryhisly in the trade, prodmers. (-xhibitors and otliers. 

y. And now you fiaA e iouud it neces.sarv , <m‘ you ilioughi it might h«:‘ 
advisable, to .start a pisxfurans' latnm ? How niaiiy j»nKiin ers lia\ o you 

got? 

A. All of tlunu, about or 14. 

Q, Could you gFAc Us a Inst ol l.lu‘ lom panics in your Ihaxl iicef>,' A.ssaxia- 
t ion ? 

A. Yo.s, 

Q. J think tliat would be belpi ul. The point 1 want to gfd down to i.s tfe^ 
fnuuicial cpiestioii. Could you, without giving away any trade secrets, give mu 
some idea, of the co.st of prod i;cl ion of :i film that is a paying proposition 

A. That reallv is according to the produetion. It varies from K.s. 2t).tKiO 
to TU. ;I0.(X.K.). 

Q. Am I to take it that if you jiroduce a film in India costing Its. .o(f,‘KXi 
you can get an adequate return from the Indian market? 

A. Y"es. 

Q. What would you eon?Hic1er an adequate return on an outlay of Its. 50,^XX/? 
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*4. 10 per cent, to 15 per cent. 

Q. And yoii are convinced that on an outlay of Rs. 50,0(X) for one film 
you can an adequate return of 15 pc^r cent.? * 

A. It depends on the success of the film; otherwise the Rs. 50,000 is 
wasted and you won’t get anything. 

(1. No, well, but if you have produced a good film at a exist of Rs. 50,000 
you cun get an ade(|uate return? 

,4. Yes. 

^1. What i.s the average cost for the production of your films? After all 
the Rs. oltiKK) lilui is a Htar or Feature film. 

A. Fn>m Rs. 20,(KK) to Rs, 2r),{KK) at present. 

Q. Do you think that the pro<luc;ers w^nild let uh see some of their returns, 
J mean their cost of production of c-ertain films and their returns from the 
-exhibitors ? 

4. Why not? 

Q. You might show some of the failures and some of the averages returns 
as alscj some of the gocxl returns? 

A. Yes. 

( 'hair'man : Buj)j>osing a film costs Rs. 5(),<KX) to prcxluce you said that 
you will get a return of 10 or 15 per cxuit. and that would be enough. Does 
that return mean in addition to the 50.fKX>? The film is valueless so that 
you must get Hs. 50, (MK) p/u.s 15 per c^ent., at least Rs. 57,5CK) on it? 

4. Yes, in about 2 years’ time we can get back the capital and not all 
At oiu^e. 1 meat! we can get buck the 15 per cent, of the capital as well as the 
original capital, provided the film is a KUC‘c*e«H, because we* can make any 
liumber of copies from the negative. 

(\fkintl ('lawford : Yoti said that one of your difficulties in producing 
g(KMl films was finance, but if you can establish to the satisfaction of u good 
financier that he can get back 15 per cent, on the investment, 1 cannot 
understand why capital is not forthcoming? 

4, Pcwiple have not taken the film producing industry in the right sense. 
That is the reason why we say that Government ought to take the initiative 
in this matter and give financial assistaiKe, and when Indian financiers see 
that even Government have txnne forward to encourage this industry, they 
will also follow’ suit. Capitalists in India are generally fond of investing in 
speculative lincvs, and if they invest .something this month, they want an 
immediate return on it, but in this industry, as 1 have told you, you will 
have to wait for at leixst two years before you can get your return. 

Chairman : Surely, you do not get that return in the cotton mills? 

4, They must be getting it. 

Colon ft Crau'ford : Now, taking your failures into account, what would 
be your return.^ Suppose 1 invest 3 lakhs, what would be the percentage of 
return on my capital.^ 

4- 1 think you cx)uld easily get 15 per cent. 

Q. Can you prove it to my satisfaction from actual figuree? 

.4. Yes, Another reason why financiers do not car© to come into this line 
is bf'cause the theatres and the profession connected with the theatrical line 
are looked down upon in India, there is wTiat is called a social stigma attached 
to it. Many actoi*s and actresses are C!Ojuiected with the theatres, and 
good financiers do not care to come into this line. 

Q. Have you ever tried to float a company? 

Afr. lihavnani : Yes, 1 did try, and 1 found very few people were willing 
to come forward. 

Q, Had you shown them the details of the figures? 

4, I showed them everything, T told them what return they could expect 
on their investment and how much time it would take for them to get back 
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their originai esipit4il and so forth, bwt tlieir main obieetion was that as there- 
would be women or actresses connected with this line, they would not care to 
come into it. 

• 

Q. Now, I should like to get some idea of yobr work regarding the sale 
of your productions P 

A. There is pnirtically no sale of films in India. We merely circulate tho 
film and get back the money. The financial arrangement is this. We give 
them films on a f>ercentag<^ basis and also on fixed hires in small places in the 
mofussil. When films are given out on a percentage basis, a certain percen- 
tage goes to the exhibitor aiul the balance to the producer. That is the 
general practice in India in small places. We have also got tho fixed hire- 
system, i.e., a certain hire is fix<Ml for the theatres irrespective of the import- 
ance of the film. There is practically no sale at all in India of films mad€^ 
here. In England and other plac<^s there are what is called distributors and 
buyers. These buyers buy up the pictures from the producer and sell them 
outside, hecau.se they have got a Trade show and tliey offer the sale of the 
picture outright, whereas in India there are no distributors at all, 

Q. Is that a difficulty from your point of view? 

.4. That i.s one of onr difficulties, ff there were distributors, we wouUi 
have been able to sell our ydctures outright, and we could then prcnliice 
another pi<*ture. Hut we can't do anything of that sort because there are 
no buyers for our jiictures. In England and Aineri( a there are Ho<‘ieties or 
agencies which buy up pictures outright and distrihutrC them, while we h»ve 
nt) such agency in this country to deal with Indian made films. 

Chnuinan : (hui you tell us what i.s the cause of ihi.s difference You 
8 a 3 ’ there are jiedple ready t4j^buy foreign pictures but not the Indian pictures? 

.4. The cau.se i.s the low cost of production. P'nglish and American films 
are very cheap. They also get swoiid hand copies for £20 or £'10, while our 
[HCtures cost not le.ss than lls. 25, (KK). 

Q. You .seem to be in favour of a quota .sy.stein tor India. Can you give 
me any idea of th<‘ percentage of cinemas in India showing western films as 
against Indian films? How many theatre's are sliowing the wesUnn films? 

.4. Nearly three- fourth.*? of the cinemas are showing the western pictures. 
There are about 21 cinemas in Bombay, and nearly three-fourths of that 
number are showing the w^estern films. 

Mr. Bhanunvi : There are some theatres which show both Indian a« w^elt 
ii,s the wc'steni picture.s. 

Colonel Cmu fonl ; The Exc-elsior showing western. 


Empire ..... 
Wellington .... 

llMward Theatre 
Alexandra 

Mai(?stic ... 

Royal Opera House 
Crown Cinema 
Globe Ciiiema 
Royal Cinema 
Imperial Cinema , . 

Precious Cinema 

Empress Cinema 

Laxmi Cinema 

New'by Cinema 

Saraswati Cinema 

Krishna and Novelty Cinemas 


Western. 

Western . 

Western . 

Western and Indian, 
Indian. 

\V esteni . 

We.stern. 

Western and hnlian. 
Western. 

Western. 

Western . 

We.stern . 

Indian. 

Western and Indian. 
Indian. 

Indian. 



Th<^ impref?j5ion is thnt most of these are situated in the Indian quarters, 
and some of the witn^ses told ua that IndiaD pictures are the most popular* 
But why is it that some of these hold to western Hilms? Can you gire me any 
idea of that? Quite 50 iH^r cent, of your theatres which are situated in the 
middle of the Indian quarters are showing English films, though most of the 
Indians like, very naturally, to Indian pictures? 

>4. Six out of IB only are showing Indian pictures, the rest of the theatres 
Indoug to Madans, unci they have got monopoly of western films. If we go 
on producing pictures, who is to run them? 

Q, AWiuid you not get n better return if Vou showed your pictures for a 
week ? 

4. When we km>w that vt'c can run it in the second week, why should we 
not? have a certain limit, t.e., if ive get a certain amount in one week 

from a certain picture, will certainly run it in the next week also. It is 
certainly a paying proposition to show a picture in the second week also in 
many cases. 

Q. Now, T Mippo.se you would like to see the quota system intr<xluced in 
India for Indian films and you would enforce, it on all theatres!-^ 

4. Yes, 1 would impose it throughout India. 

Q. I have been given to understand that some of your jiictures have Hmi> 
tationa owing to provincial boundaries, i.e., some of the film.s made in Bom- 
hay would not he worth showing in Bengal owing to the ditferenoe in customs 
and habits of the people, I have heard that statement made, but 1 do not 
know if it is true? 

4. It is entirely an incorrect ataieinent from the producer*.s jioiiit of view. 
Of eounse, it liinder.^ a little but so far as our business skle is concerned, 
t.r., we may not get an adcKjuate return on it compared with what we might 
get on it in the Bombay Presidency, There is no doubt that people would 
like to see picturexS relating to their own liKality, and that of course is a 
•difficulty, and in that sense it may be corrett, because a Gujarat picture may 
not api>eal in the Deccan to the .same extent as it would in Gujarat. 

Q, Won’t the audiences begin to fall off with your quota system 

4. That only applies to the soc-ial pictures, but with regard to historical 
pictures there is no trouble or difficulty. The portraying of social pictures 
win bring the diflFerent provinces together. For instance, the customs and 
habits of the peofilc^ of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies are more or less 
.alike with differences in certain respects, but these social pictures are bring- 
ing the people of these two provinces closer. We would also learn what the 
Madras people want and what people of other presidencies want. 

Q. Can you ensure that aiidienc*c*.s will come and see your pictures? 

A. I think HO, because they will have an Indian picture and they would 
certainly like U> see it. 

Chairman : Indian pictures are shown in Madras. May I know if they 
are produced in Bombay? 

4. Y"ea, they are all successful there. There is no film production in 
Madras, and our films are extremely popular. 

Crttwford : Can you tell me what are tiie difficulties of prwiuctioa 
for the foreign market? You want to expand your market, is it not? 

4. F'inance is the first* thing. 

Q. Don’t you think a fifty thousand rupee film will find a foreign market? 

A. We won’t ho able to produce such films every myx and then. We 
might prodiK^e^one once in a year, 

Q, Can you give me the name of a fifty thousand rupee picture? 

4. “ Sacrifice ” and “ The Light of Asia.” ” The Light of Asia ” might 

a little more, l>ecause there was a little waste of money in its production. 

<^. Do you think the film called Train ted V^irtue ” which was prod uc*ed 
}>y yon would find a foreign market? 



, A, I don't think it irould. 

Q, Hato yon ever thought of sending n film like that to London for pt*o* 
viewing ? , 

A. We hnve tried n few of our pictures, hut they Mo not like them. We 
sent ShAfejahan, ’ Krishna Jaiima " and some other pictures to London 
and tried to show them through our agent, hut they were not at all liked by 
people there. 

Q, I believe you have not any agent working in London on behalf of the 
producers. Do you think there will he an advantage if you combine and keep 
a man there? 

A. We are going to do that. 

Q. In answer to the Chairman you said that you would like to send 
young men to the west to learn the art of cinema photography, developing 
and so forth, rather than bring out experts to India, Hare IndinnK who go to 
the west any difficulties to overcome? 

A, There are a lot of difficuiticss. 

Mr. Desai : In li>21 when 1 went to England, and there wore only Jl studios 
oier there 1 ajiproathed one of them, and the Director of that sttidio told 
me that if 1 could invest he would teach me, which I could not do. 

Then 1 thought I wcnild go and learn something in America. When T went 
over there it was very difficult even to enter the compounds t)i the studios 
unless you bribed some one there or unless you had some sort of influence 
with the c amera man or some one else in the studio* but there too they would 
admit" you only for 15, (XX). One can newer get a job there, nor can he get 
him.self into the trade in America, 

^>. .^re there ()p|>Lrtuiutie.s ii^ England and Germany ? 

A. I do not know’ any’thing about the continent, 

Mr. BhavTuini : 1 tricnl to get into a studio in England, and I found it 
very difficult. There was the concern called the Automatic Film Printers. 

I was more interesie<l in the production side of it than the developing side. 
They did not care to take me on. Tliey w'linted me to invest a certain suni 
of money and also to accept a condition that after 1 had been trained, they 
would send me back to India and that I should organize a studio in India 
on their behalf. But the sum they demanded w’as something like £»3,(KX), and 
it wa.s tm> much for me. They said they would fully train me up and send 
me back to India. They said that it w’ouJd take me about 2 years. Evidently 
they did not want me, I could quite see that. Then I went over to Genxjuny, 
and there it was not very difficult. 1 advertised for a (‘amera man who would 
take me up as an as-sistant and that J was willing to pay a premium, i got 
A man w’ho took me up for £15 a month and he introduce<l me to several 
f>tudios. There 1 made friends and 1 was allowed to enter those studios. 
Though I never got any job, I u.sod to go soinetimos on an extra man. Some- 
times 15 or 2f) cameras were required at the same time, and I used to get an 
opportunity to go and do a little work with any Hi)are camera, through some 
of my camera friends there. The only training I got there waa I saw how 
some of the well-known experts were direcdjng and how things w^ere <'arrh><J 
out. 

Chairman : In the place where they asked you £3/XX), how^ much do 
you think an English lad would have had to pay? 

A. T think about £10 or £15 or a fixed sum of £2(X) for the whole course, 
extending for a year. But I cannot say that for certain as I never made any 
inquiries. 

Q What I want to know* is if they wanted make it prohibitive? 

A. The Automatic Film Company offered to take me free of charge, and 
if I stayed with them far six months they w^ould pay me something later on, 
hut I did not stay for very long. 

Colonel Crawford : Is it an advantage to the industry to be situated in 
Bombay or in the mofutailF 
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3/r. Irani : There are certainly aome adv^antaj^ if a company i« located 
in Bombay, becaua© w© can ala^ays obtain aupplies and materials whenever 
wanted, we can alsf) js^et actors and actresses without difficulty. But the rent 
is extremely high, AVhereas in the mofuasil placets the rent is low but we 
would not b© able to obtain th© nec^essary materials whenever wanted. 

Q. Supposing you were to start a sort of Hollywood, would 3'ou prefer to 
establish it in the inofussil or in Bombay? 

A. We should have it in the inofusaiK It must be somewhere in the 
mofnssil and not in a big city like Boiiiba3\ Then there will not be any risk of 
getting crowds there. • 

Q. Wouldn’t you have the difficultv of getting crowds? 

A. Well, if .vou an? going to have a HollywwKi, you must have j^our crowd. 

Electric light? 

A. Evtuything, 1 imagine. 

Now, I go down to the question of a central studio. I rather gather 
from 3THir answers that ,von would not be in favour of Government putting 
up a central studio? 

,4. No. 

Q. Hut Hupi>osing Government w'ere to erect a central studio w^ith about 
6 studios in it — all the electric plant complete, cameras and camera men. all 
the ne<‘essary lightiiig, carpentering establishment, durzi establishment? Dp 
you thijik there would he a 113’ chance of those studios being rontcnl out by the 
various producing people? , 

,4. I don’t think so. The chief thing is the characters, hut where are we 
going to find characters? ^ 

(). But I understand you have already rented yonr studio out to producers. 

A. With our characters. They are not to bring their own characters. 
But we suppl,Y the characters. We have got our trained men. 

Q. Would you, with your own characters, rout or»e of those studios every 
now' and again? 

.4. Why should 1 allow' my characters to go into their studios? 

Q. But you ^'ourself do not prmluce the picture. You are only owuiing tho 
studio at present : yon are not prmluciiig the picture. 

.4. We are [iroducing the picture. 

WelL when you want to prcKiuce a picture and you have this studio with 
the very latest equipment and up-to-date camera men, would y^oii be inclined 
to take your actors and actresses there to procluce a picture? 

A. W o may for the higher class picture. But that is also if 1 get it cheaper 
than nvy own studio. 

But you can’t produce the high clas.s picture in \'our studio owing to 
lack of «K|uipinent at present. 

A, Well, I might try to introduce a few details of equipment into my 
studio and try to produce it. 

Hut 1 understand 3"ou have not the finance to do it. 

A. AVell, in that case we will try to find ways and means. If somebody 
else sets up a goo<l studio w© will follow' suit. If w'e see there is competition. 
we might try to find out some financier to help us in the matter. W^e would 
not allow our .studio to lie idle in that case. 

(■>. Now then, give me some idea of the 'salaries of Indian oct^ors and 
actreeisas. 

A. Weir^wadays we have got to pay more heavy salaried. 

Q, Could you let us have some figures? 

A. From Rs, ^^0 to Ks. 1,000 a month, 

Y'ou consider Us. 30 a high salary? 

A. That ia for a cooly, a super, an extra. 
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Q. What do you pay your more or less middle characters? 

.i. They pet Rs. 2(Vi, or Rs. 250. 

Q. -And ft stnr? * § 

A. They get Rs. 0(H), Rs. 700 or Rs. 8CK) a month. 

(h And you have to keei> them constantly. You can't pick up a star just 
Tor a single p‘rfvdviction ? 

-4. That is not the custom lure. Once yo\i have got Vier you hav€^ gut 
ktHip her and pay her every month. 

Mr. Bhartfttni : It is difficult to get .stars. 1 think each coinpanv has just 
got <Mie star, 

(tK Is thert^ a star now by the name ot Zohcuda ? 

Mr. Jraui : She is not in the cinema at the moment. 

i). Would she he likely to come for a <(»ntract? 

.4. Yes. if anybody comes forward. Flat she is in the liahit of asking lor 
advances. Wherever she she wants n ihousand or two thousand rupees. 

Q. Is she a draw' From t]»e commercial point oi view ? 

M r. BJiti ?n i a i \ ot now . 

Mr. f lit ni : Yes, siie is. But she lues got this very bad habit, ami m>body 
jikes engaging her. 

Chau n\an : You mean this habit <»f asking for ati advance!^ 

, CuJrjiitl i'unrfiiul : Have you ever thought of a.sking peoph' to ( otne and 
take part in ycnir productions? For instatice. have you cvc'r askinl Mr. 
Neogy and rnysell to come and figure as lawyers; or something on your films? 

A. We h iW'v had eAtieated peoi^le who have come and sal down as jtnlges 
and so on, tor one scene or .so. 

Q. ])(► you i hi Ilk that .so far as your actors and actresses are concerned, 
you migiit do a hit mf>re if you tried harder F 

.4, We have tried very very hard. 

t/. And you have had a lot of reF)uffs. They are not forthcoming. Is that 
because of the social stigma attaching to the industry or because the salary is 
not enough ? 

.1, It is the force of cu.stom. Indian ladie.s are conservative and that is 
w'hy they don't come forward in this line, 

Mr. Jiharftutii : 1 personally think that in a very short time there will be 
a better cla.^^s corning in. We have already got about 30 per cent, ot tHhicated 
peojde. if wo have a -lightly higher percentage of edvicati/d persons. I think 
more educated girls will come iorw'ard. in iact, they have approached us 
already but we have not found it ]>ossible to take them in at present. We 
were afraid they might he disappointed with the )»re.sent state of affairs and 
go out of it altogether. 

((>. 1 see nothing in the nature of an organised effort to find film actresses 
as we see at liorne, wliere you see the pre.ss utilised in the attiunpi to find a 
suitable film star. 

Mr. Bho rnani : We are always on the look-out to find pretty girls. Most- 
ly Anglo-Indians and Europeans, they come down to us but they are not 
fit for our job. They have not the Indian style and Indian custom among 
them. 

Mr. yrogt/ : Are you aware that a particular Anglo-Indian girl has proved 
a great success.^ 

* .4. Well, we have to train them. 

Colonel {WuH'fortl : I am a little bit under the im|»re.ssion that you have 
nut tried hard enough. Would you be in favour of a sehiad of acting being 
started at all? 

A. With our own Indian professors, under private auspices. Or 

under the university, or the Governinent also, we don’t mind. 
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Q. Not under official auspices? 

/I. Well, Oxford has got one under official nianagemeut. 

Mr. Gretn : No, it is not helped in any wry by the University, It h 
simply an unofficial dri‘inatie society, 

i-olonrl (Crawford : Has the trade itself tried to encourage any universities 
starting an amateur dramatic society with a view to supplying your mpiire- 
mentis — hnancing dramatic clubs, <ytc. 

A. Well, so far we have not. 

Q. You mentionecl the question of the cost of foreign pictures. These 
western films that come in, c-orne into India at what (ost?" 

A. At the raw material’s cost — 4 annas a foot. 

Q. That is only the duty on it. I mean the distrihutor buys from America. 
What iK the amount he pay's for a film? — about Rs. 2,(K10 or Rs. 3/KK)? Could 
you get us figures? It •^eern.s to me that these? hlnis must have cost much iiu>re 
than that tcj be produced. Are you suggesting that aevstem countries are 
(lumping films in Indian 

A. Of courst' they must l>e losing on the Indian market, hut tiiev have got 
the. world market. For the Indian market they can give it cheap — they give 
the rights for India, Burma and Ceylon. They think it is a small iHland and 
they give it very cheap, f rememher l>e<'au.se I was once an importer. We 
imported very gcxal American pictures for Rs. d.(KK.h s rends. 9 reels. ^ 

Q. That is very mindi h«?low tin? cost of the actual print. 

A, The actual copy <'osts them one anna per foot. 

What does a print cost you? 

A. Jt costs us here one anna .six pies to hijy a print. * 

Q. We had evidence the other day that it was up to six annas — from th^ 
railways. 

('hairvian : That imduded a number of items like editing, etc. 

Colonrl i'niwford : That is a very severe handica]) from your point of view. 
Do you think that iirodnceis shoukl he licens(?d? 

A. No, Bir, we do not want any control. Leave us alone. 

Q. Would it handicap your 

A. Certainly. 

(J, In what way? 

A. It is no use saying all these things. You know Government offices, 
what they are doing? 

Q, Hut 8Upp(xsiiLg the public wert? to sugge^st it? 

A, No, no. It won’t be desirable on the public side a.s u(^ll as on our side. 
We do not want any sort of licen.'^e. We have got that much license on Btor- 
ing films. That has often been iroubie.some to us. So if you are going to 
have licensing of studios, it will make matters worse. 

Mf\ Bhavnani ; Hut licensing with what purpose? 

Q. Licoasing with the oliject of [>revoutiug evil production. 

A. Wellj there is the eeirsor for that. 

Q, Well, if a producer lias u license to produce and comes coustantly be- 
fore the censorship board with films that are really morally bad, he could be 
stopped. 

A. They are not passed and ho wastes his money. 

Chairman f Hut hotv would you safeguard against the production of fdms 
not for public exhibition but for private use? 

A. That is not done in India at all. And that is under the police and if 
it comes to the knowledge of the police the law' against obscenity is quite 
guffieient to oofvo with it. 
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€olGnil Crawford : Mr, CcMitmAii sAed jo\i several questiotts about travel- 
ling cinemas. You don’t thyik there is any scope for the expansion of the 
industry' by means of travelling cinema*? ♦ 

Mr, Irani : No. B^^causc wherever they go they find one or two cinemas 
permanent and established. 

I am talking of the field outside the sphere of the permanent cinemas — 
at big melas and so on. 

.1. Of courset meins gtmerally have one or two travelling cinemafi but 
they do not cover even their expenses. 

0. Have you made a personal examination of that question and its 
hilities? 

-i. Yes. 1 have hail personal experience of it. 

Q P^ecause we have had evidence to show that n hen filnj- are displayed, 
thev have had as many as 4 or 5 thousand people cooing tn \vatoh them. 

.4. Not now. 

Yes, this was cjuite recently. 

-4. It must liavc t>eeD in small fairs lu- 

T ante<l to ask you if you had made a special exanunai inn. 

.1. We had many travelling cinemas and tliey had to close down. 

Q, I was referring to the evidence we had frrin the raUxxays. 

They must be showini;: free of charge. 

V. guii e so. hre#‘ of charge. But I xvaiitexl to know if you liad examined 
the position. , 

A. It is quiie true they go aitd see 8uch films, as a matter of tact- they are 
forced in order to give them an idea of things. 

Q You are satisfied voiirself that there is no r<x»m for expansion in that 
<lirectir>n? 

-L Yee. We have satisfie<l ourselves by' e\nminution of the position. 

Q. Well, now, have you any difficulties as regards censorship? Has the 
[iroducer any difficulty? 

.!. For the present ve have not. It is quite salisfar'torv. 

Mr. liha ryuihi : But tluTe is one thing 1 would like to siiy, that when a 
pidme is hamud or censured by an Inspector, and the jiicfure is sent t» 
the Board. I would very much like an Indian picUire to he examined hy 
purelv an Indian ]h>«rd. Becausie if there are. Kuro|>eans on iho Board, unless 
he is one who knows Indian life tlioroughly well, be will misunderstHiid. I 
know of instaiK'Cs Avljere certain s(‘enes have been objected Vo by tb»'. inspector 
and by a couple of Kuropean niemhers wVjo saw it because they' luive net, 
been aide to understand our view ]>oint. Now, with regard to one picture 
which T produced tw'o years hack, it was a ndigious production in which 
Lord Krishna takes the guise of a leprous sadhvi. The inspector did 
not like the scene and it was put before tlie lioard and rme member of tije 
Board suggested that this scene with the leprous sadhu should be cut off 
because those wdio see such a picture might go and how' dowm before leprous 
Hadhus in order to get. a blessing from him. It was ciearly mentioned that 
Lord KnKhna had hirraiclf taken this form in oi<ler to justify himself. Now 
the hoard did not understand rny view which the Ilindu point of view. 

Well, ultimately it was decide^ that the close shots of the scene, in w’hich the 
leprous sadhu was seen very clearly, should be cut out and the long shots, 
in which he was not f^een so clearly, should be kept. 

Various such instances have happened. 1 mean to say Indian pictures 
should be passed by a lx>ard of Indian ceni«:»rs or j>eo}»le who have a thonnigh 
knowledge of Indian pictures. 

Mr. Cootman : As a mere matter of curiositv, when you were taking Tx’jrd 
Krishna as a leprous sadhu did you get hold of a real ie|>er? 

Mr. Bharnani: No — it was a make-up. 
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Mr. Irani: Se^^ondly, when pictures are bauned, no reasons are given for 
what reason they are banned. They don’t give us a reason and that should 
be clearly provided for. • 

Cot. Crawford: We ba^J thin question up the other day. I see from page^ 
63 of fetatement of censorship of films that the sort of reason given is* 
“ Rough handling of white girl by Moors is uudesiraule in India.” And so <»n. 
Isn’t that sort of information enough? 

A. Of courwi if they give this sort of reason we shall be quite satisfied. 
Lastly » the picture is banned emd aft^ar two months iiiey give us this. 
When it is published in the Goveniment Ga/.ette we know the reason. 

Q. They don’t gix'e it in the original rejection? 

.1. No, they don’t. The reason should be given on the very day of the 
rejei'tion. The iaspet-tor fiuds the picture objectionable but won’t tell us there 
and then — ho and ho is obje<*tianable. We might reiuvive it there and then 
atid give it to him, 

Mr. (rrrrfi : I ould like to ask you orif? or two questions about the subject 
of censorship. Your last remark was, I gather, that you would like the in- 
spector to say straight away ; ‘ 1 don’t think that piece will pass the censors 
— will you (‘lit it out 'P 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, you ivould like ('o-opcration at the very start. • ' 

A. Aft-er seeing it he should say ‘‘This is what wo don’t like. Are you- 
going to cut it out ”P 

Does he do that sornetimjos now? 

A, V'es, Ire d<>es. • 

V And you weh'orne it? I ask you that, l)ecause we vc eic ratlier pc.^^hjd 
a day or tuo ago at Home of the excisiiuis in that list of films. We thought 
some oi the excisions were rather unnecessary. Hut 1 take it from vou mov 
that if you and the inspector are both agreed you are only too willing to 
(‘lit out that rather than be delayed for anything up to a week while sanvtiou- 
is being obtained. 

A. Quite. 

Q, Then so far from regarding that as a grievance, you wel'/ome it. Is* that 
the (liiector's vie\A also? 

Mr. Bhaimani : Oh I agree. 

Q. I will take you one step further. Would you like the c(>-operation of 
the inspector while you are pnxiucing*? 

Mr. rrar\i : No, that can’t be done. It is not possible. 

Q. You (»ould say : Look here, this is rny idea HlK)ut the scenario, io you 
think the board of censors would ol)ject to that? 

A. No, tliat won't do. W’e might change the details at the very last 
moment. 

Air. Bhavnani : In some caees it might l>6 very impoitant. A scene which 
we thought might be omitted might later on come into the picture. 

Q, Assuming that the board of c^ensors uere prepared to advi.se on the 
scenarios, that would meet both your points. Those ponlucers who wished to 
consult the censors could do so. Y^ou personally, Mr. Bhavnani, would wal- 
come itP 

Mr. Bhavnani: Well, I personally wovdd welcome it. 

Mr. Irani : But it will never work. Suppose in the scenario there is » 
bedriKnn. "How are you going to depict the bedroom scene on the screen? We* 
might do it in a verj^ i^jeotionable way. 

Q. I quite agree. They can only advise you generally. You have fiome^ 
complaint whu^h you have already made that the Board is not very communica 
tive. Nowi in the ease of films which have parts mt out <:>nly, am I right 
in aaying that the excisions are actually endorsed on the hack of the certL 
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'ficeitcB which you obtain Well there, you Imve reasons j^iven for the exci. 
;6i01]tB. 

Afr. Irani: After the picture is cut and the certificate is ^iven, then only 
is the endorsement made over it. 

You are auare that by the statut-ory ndes under which the board 
works, it is the duty of the Ixmrd at each meeting to bear any representation 
.from you gentlemen tliat you wish to make on any of their decisions? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Have you ever af^proac'hed the board for a hearing or have you not 
had a grievanct^ to offer P 

A. We have approached them and been satLsfied. 

Q. I think that you are satisfied wdth the working of the IwardP 

sA, Oh yes, we are quite satisfied. 

Q. You have no doubt heard a sut:gesti:>n that tfie boar*! Khoold be re- 
constituted in such a way that every film could he seen by at least twci — some 
-gentlemen say 4 — members of the lx>ard tliernselves, not by the imspec'tor 
or tlie soc-retary. 

A, No, I am not in favour of that. 

P. Well, this is being pressed on us witit ftome persistence. So as you are 
• j-WfKiucerK — I think you are the first gentlemen I have ha<i the opportunity 

of putting this to as [>rcHiiurers — do you think that there will be no ditficultY 
iu getting a number of men who w-ould work full time for quite nominal 
fees? — expenen(*ed gentlemen of all castes and creeds who will Avork iu 
Hoinbay year in and year out. I put it to you, would it not meHu delay in 
censorship? , 

A. It will mean a great delay. If there are three members — you might 
find 2 but you rriigbt 2 iot find the third. If the inspector finds anything 
objectionable let iuni {)\it it to the board. 

Q. How long do you find it takes tr> get a film examined at present? 

A. 'Within ten days. But they get it done earlier sometijues. 

Q. Supprw^ing iuBtearl of having a voluntary board or an unofTicial board, 
you had a stipendiary board, that is to say, the Ix^ard increased its paid staff 
so that two ineptx’tors or two paid members of tV»e brjard could always sea 
.a film — would that l>etter? 

A. I’wo inspectors are good. It won’t delay our work, 

Q. T mean two inspectors to see every film. 

A. There is no necessity for t.bat. 

Q. 1 put that (piCHtion because that is the English Hyetem. Every film i« 
4;e^n by two supervising censors at the same time on the {>rinci]>le that two 
'hetuls are l>ettei‘ than one. 

A. It will cost the board much more money and they will put that cost 
on us and we drjxi’t want to Ih^ burdened wutli the (vo«t and we are quite 
satisfied with one inspector. 

Q, Supposing it was arranged without any extra cost 1o you with the 
present examination fee? 

/t. Well, m that case if the board think it necessary they can make the 
arrangement. So If>ng ax it does not cost us any more money, 

Q, You have also heard the proj:K>sal that there should be a central board 
for the whole of India. Does that meet with your approval? 

.1. Yes. Over and above the provincial boards. As a sort of appeal board? 

if. No, one suggestion was that there should be one Ixmrd for the whole 
of India. 

A. No, no. W© w'snt our provincial board and beeideH that there should be 
-a central board, — what we call ar* ap/peal board for tlie whole ni India. 



Q, At pre«;i^nt you have an appeal but it is oi4«,v to tbo looai Gorai:nm«iit. 
Th«y can paaa orders for the Bombay Fresidenoy but they could not pass 
orders for the Punjab* 

A, And another thin'g. A picture paai^ed by one provincial board should l>e 
shown all over India and should not be banned by another provincial board. 

Q, At present as the law^ staCM^ once a certifcaie i« obtained from any 
lK)ard, it is valii thrpVjil^ut Tn^U uidess and until it is bapncvl by another 
local Government, l^e local administration can sus(>dnd it and take tha 
ordiUii of their lo<Tal Govtjfiiuieut and they can ban it. I»on’t yon think 
some sueli prcrriwjk a#, that is nenessaafyv 

A, Ves. 

Q, Supposing you produce a film that can be shown in Bombay without 
any objection. H«« it not happened that scmie such him — even when taken 
b> places like Sind which is part of the Bombay Presideney— has given su<’b 
otTent’C to certain eotimi unities as almost h> causes civil disturbances? 

A, In that caae« there should be tempr>rary siwpensiou of the him — you 
dQn't need to bap it absolutely. Because in that case we will be absoJutely 
losers in the case. 

Q. You mean to say if it gc>es to any etlier area, where the same objection 
not exist, the ban should be lifted, 

A, Yes. * 

Mr. Irani: It all depends upon the circu instances ami time. 

Mr, Dave: Supj>osiiig there is some movement going on, suili us* Mr. 
Gaiidfii’e movement, then it can be done, but it -hould n<.»t be liauned ])er- 
rnanmjtly. , 

Mr, Hhavnani : Why should it be banned Jiveu in tt.uit case? 

Mr Jireen: At present, there is no inechawisni by which it can Vk? done. 
You have either to jiass it. or to ban it. 

Sir. Irani: Yes, We may have & temporary suspension of the picture. 

Mr. iireen: On the whole, urn I correct iu saying that as jiroducers you 
are all satisfed vith the present method cd censorship? 

.1, Yeti, 

Q. lA*t me come to the actual production side. This is a young industry, 
and it ji[>pearM to rue from nhat we have heard that tht.'n- is a very distinct 
flit lire for it. I am rather pu/.Kled why you lu e ho insistent on Ch^vernmeut 
ai<l ii. the financifd line. Would not such aid involve a certain amount of 
( lovemnnutt control ? 

A. Wo do not want any control. 

Q. I <|uite agree witli ;\ou. I should not like b> see (Wnernmont trying 
to (‘ontn)i ))rodu(*tion. 1 should be very aoiTv to have to adnuDister any 
such Act myself . But if you ask for finaucial. help yrui ill not get some 
tliiug for uot’idngv Would you not be incuriing the risk of Goverumeut bitUiujj 
in and interfering witli you if vou sought its aid? 

A. We shall give security lor the money and on that security Government 
can realise its money back immediately. 

Q. 1 am not talking about Goveroznent acting aa a banker. Goviantmant, 
like any other body, would not give money for notkiiig. If you aak Gkmnx'^ 

nxent to lend you money at market rates, th^i you can as w'ell get it from 
the market. Tf you want money from Ooremnaent at something less than the 
market rate, then they will expec’t aomethitig in return. I am only putting 
before you the risk, 

A, 111 that eaae won’t get the iiKMuey from the Government. We will 
go and get it from outside. 

<1. Tbiat is what I iim auggeating to yon, that you should got it from 
outside, is tlwre any way of rediK'ing the emt of production ether than 



iliat of Government assistance? Perhaps, 1 ought to take up the (^uesiioa 
of duty first. You want the duty to he reduced on raw msteriale? 

A, Yes, * 

Q. Have you up till now approached the Tariff Board to enquire into <1 art 
matter? 

A, No. 

Q. If you feel handica{:»|>eil owin^j to the duty, that the ,prv>per liody 
to deal with a request of this kind. 

A. Cannot this Committee de it on our behalf? 

Q, The Tariff Bedard is very experienced in going into financial devils and 
I should be inclined to think that that \n a better way, Th?re are other 
ways of reducing the coat of films. If you take and inalce only one copy 
of a particular picture the wlutle of your overhead /I'osts of prfxiuction go(*a 
into that one picture? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many copies do sdu usuaJly make at preseni ? vt or 5? 

A, o or fi (‘Opies we make. 

Q. If you arc going to take un additional copy what, will it ct>>,t um? 

.1 it will cost 

Q. tor what leiigtli of lilin? 

.1. lOdXkl feet of film, 

• Q. Say, you spend Rs. r>0,(k)0 on fu*(xlucing a film of 10, (MX) feet, does tliat 
inciude the o c'opies whi<‘h you make in the ordinary way? 

A. Yes. • 

PAu'rything? Say yon could make five more copies fo]' aiif'Uier Rs. roOfX) 
and if you liad a Hufficient market to ubsorh those copies, your Acrliead 
charges ^vo^^ld h<' spread .'>vor all thrjse 10 c >p}eH i;.si.‘:5.j ol the ‘> (.(‘piesj 
and would l>e very much reduced? 

,1. We generally do the name thing. 

C- s\ud if you uere aide to prcxluce ami dispose of e^irleo' l,»y hite or I o* 
,sale KXl c(»pics, \our overliead charges would he 1 r*MiK*n(h>i.'*i!_v ri/dm-ed? 

.1. Who would l)ny 100 copies? 

C- I will come to that a Htth* later. I want to ch-ar- m\ -'ovji mind on tlui 
anbiecT. Is it not u fact that it is j»ossiI)Ie to sell Amcri ian fdotM so i heajdv 
hecausc they liave a ver\ l)ig rnarkf‘t in America itself? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. Could anv of you, gentlemen, tell rue how manv (’op'u - nn- tiuidc of an 
Artierican film? 

Mr, Bhavnatu : Up to 20<). 

Q. T have be<Mi informed that in a ca.se like tliai the American pi <»diic lion 
has paid its way before a single copy of the film has left Americ a for ex)>ort. 

Mr. Bh avnnni: T do not know for certain, btit 1 hear lluti America itself 
pays hack the cs>st of production. 

<?, I take it hecatise it Itas a very great dfunovitic market. 

Mr. Bhavnani : Yes. There are 20,000 theatres tlierc. 

Mr. Irani : 2dX)0 or 3dXXi copies they make it> Ainerjca, A e<ipy would not 
run more than ten siationfi.* If one copy would run only for ten statfonr., tin y 
have got so many theatres and the whole w-)rld n»M: Uet. 

Q. I take it tlmt is the rea&on why really gfK>d films of Ano'ricjui origin 
can be lazided at Bcnnbay at a c.i.f. coat under that of your own fllmR? 

A. Ten times under. 

Q. The obvious remedy, if jx>»sible, is to increase your profluciion . tital 
is to eay, to increase your market? 



A, yen. 

Q. Do you think it is impcwflibl© that you should be able to increase your 
market? v, 

A For the present it is imj:K>6»ible. 

Q, You are &l present satiafied or you hove not tried to go beyond the 
Indian market with one or two exceptions? 

Af". Bhavnani : We have grane to Amerifta, 

Air. Irani: We ore tiying Straits Settlenicn^ also. 

Q. And you hope to get “ Sacrifioe ” — is that your film? 

Mr. Dave: That i« not our film. 

Q. I am very chary of broaching this subject because I have been mis- 
understood. I am reported in the press to have asked a witness why 
did not want British films in India. I was trying to aek whether he would 
not like Indian made iilinH exhibited in England. If T broach that subject 
to you I hope I won't l>e rnisundoratood. I want Indian films exhibited in 
England. Would you welcome that? 

Mr. Bhavnani : I would. Every producer would. 

Q. In that caae, the provisions of the Bill now before the Imperial Parlia- 
ment nuiat be of interest to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ah the President hoi; told you, it aims at forcing renters and exhibitors 
to run and e'*^hihit in a given period a certain pro]>oriion of what the Bill 
calls P.Iush filim. A British film ie defined in the Act as a film produced 
fctiywhere in the British Empire and it would therefore covct India. There 
wa« opposition to the Bill because the exhibitois were frightene<l that 
would not be aide to get a sufficient number of such films. Will not. that 
help the Indian producena to send films to England with a l>eitcr chance of 
getting those films accepted for exhibition? 

A. If they at^ept we will send them. 

Q. You have been in England, Mr. Bhavnani? 

4. Yes, 

Q. Do you know if a film made in India, with interesting Indian scenery, 
Indian charatrters and Indian history, w'ouid have any apj>€al in Englan^i? 

A. It will, it is nicely produced. 

Q. If it is well done? 

A. Yes, 

Q. It you represent that to any of your finAucial fidends who has so far 
been so shy, could not that help to persuade him to put money into the 
industry? 

.4. I think Indian financiers would come forward if a couple of produetjona 
bad been succeesfuily exhibited. 

Colonel Crairfovd : "What about The Light of Asia " P 

A. That was not sm Indian production. Tliat w'a« a combination of German 
and Indian. 

Q. It was x>rod^iced in India? 

.4. Yes, but partly foreign capital and partly Indian capital, directed and 
photographed by foreignera. 

Mr. Irani: It was printed in Germany, developed in Germany and exposed 
in India. ^ 

Air, Green: Wmild you welcome any provision, if it h possible to s'^range 
it, for reciprocity, that is to aay, that Slngliah exhibitoais ahcmld undertake and 
exhibit one per cent, of Indian filma on condition that Indian exhibitors 
should nndertake to exhibit one per cent, 

Mr. JBhcivnetm : If they give us a guarantee., 

Q, It will hifcve to be hard and fast agreement. 
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Mr. Bhavnani : Yes, I think it wiU V>e very good for us as well as the 
Britishers. 

Mr. Irani: Yes. * * 

Chairman : I want to bo clear about one point from the directors* point of 
view. For instance, in tiu>nie of the Indian reels you are asked to omit the 
title, for in8t4ince, We are not ashamed to conduct woman suffrage. They 
do that more vigorously in England.** 

Mr. lihavnani: 1 do not personally think it is going to f'oinpletely 
mar my suhjetd,, but I do no^ know whether the cenKY>r has <>l>je(‘tic>n to the 
actual wording of the title. In that case, the best thing would l>e to cliange 
the wording and express it by other worris. 

Q. Yon are asked to omit, “ Oh, God, I have always been a man of 
peace. Hut the way^ of peace seem t<i have g^)ne wrong. Please guide me.' 
Do you think it is intended to develop directing capacity in the country? 
IX> you think it will encourage the director of a film like that to develop 
frt't-dom in his ow*n line if he is ssketl to do thatl* I want to know fnnn 
the directors’ point of view . Do you think an English director or an American 
director would stand any such troatmeiU? 

A. Well, I think he will resent it. 

Q. Will it conduce to freedom of development? 

.1. It might be the director's fa\dt or the scenaiio writer's fault. 

Q. Do you think that a scenario writer who is asked to omit the words 1 
have quoted — do you think that it will encourage him? 

.4 . 1 cannot exactly say wdiy the censors objet t to it. 

Q. I w^ant your view as a direertor. 

A. I think it does to a certain extent. 

Q. Interfere with the freedom? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Take again another case. “ Ah, me. She is smoking a cigarette. 
Female e<hication has to he thanked for this.’* He is asked to omiit it. Do 
yon think that it eiicoiuages development of the art in this country ? 

A. You cannot at once generalise that certain directors have certain 
views. 

Q. The c^tmsor asks you to omit such titles. Do you think it is conducive 
to gtfod (iireA.qion, to the developmeuit of giKxi dirivtion in this (‘ountry? 

.1. Well, it does to a <*ertttin extent. 

Q. Take again another. You are asked to omit the words ‘ in fret’xlom * 
in “ My sons; die in freedom rather than living in Shivaji's service 

A. I think that is very w^rong of the (‘ensor, T do not know^ why the 
words ' in freedom * should be omittetl. 

Q. Do you consider that such interference by the censor is conducive to 
the development of the art? 

,4. It is not conducive t<^ the art of the cinemas. 

Q. Do you w'ant to say anything else as a director separately? 

A, 1 have nothing to add. If you ask me questions 1 am pre|>ared to 
answer them, but I have nothing further to say now. 

OfBl Eyidenm of B. P. MISRA and CHIMANLAL M. 

IjOHAR, RepresentatlYos of the Workem’ Association, on Friday, 
the 11th NoYomber 1927. 

Chairman : What are you ? 

Mr, Misra: I am the General Secretary of the Workers’ Ass^'^^iation. The 
W oikers' Association conaiste of the camera men, the scenario v riters, tonBr 
actresses, studio hands, artists, etc. 
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0. When wan yonr AsscxMatifni forine<l? 

J, About 15 (lays bacV. We were just, tryiug lb Iona an as>: of'iation, 

but we had been receiving oppCHjitian from the producers and the prtiprietors 
of the particular atudios. Mow they are co-operaiinj^ with us atid giving lis 
efu'ouragement. 

Q. I dare say you have l>een pre.Hent during the examination of witnesses 
both yesterday and to-day. What is it you want parliculariy to say? 

A, T think all the in rK>fine<dion with the industry have not Inen 

fully placed by the people who are not a/*tual}y directly connected with the 
pTfsiucing line. Never iniiid, they may be protbicers and proprietors of pArri. 
cular cinema studioe; !nit it is not expected that they should know the busimnss 
thoroughly well a» the w'orkers do. So it is we have come hero ond we 
have been sent by our association to explain the particular things that concern 
the producing a« well as to a certain extent tlie distributing nido. 

Q, WViat is it you want to sav which ha« not l>een so far eiu<*idated? 

A. We were not present here yesterday. W^e came here only to-day, this 
mnrning at 11 o’cItKdv. 

Q, You are interested in the prodiu ing side.^^ What nre the difbcijjties in 
\o')i way wliich you want to place before us? 

.1. Should we pla<*e them in a conHtructive wayr 

Q Jd you do not know your mind we canuol help you. Wiiat are tl»© 
<lifrKuhies in your line? 

A, Vert, the ilifficulty at the preseiit moment is tliat the market for tlie 
Imliru) films is very limited. We (annot expect to produce A better type of 
films Ibr the existing market. As our piXKluceis have said. Hs. 50,(KX1 i« spent 
on a particular ti.im. I do not think lis. oO^XK) will ha\f* a return of 11s. oO.0<>0 
from tl»e Indian t heat res. There are hardly lb theatres in India rlud wf'e 
running Indian pictures. 

V. What about \he others? 

. 4 . The others are in the MadaJis* circuit. Tiiey have got about ItK) 
theatres in their circuit. Then there are other iTr!litar\ centres anti there 
«.re (‘crtain theatres where Indian pictures ere never run. 

Q. You say there is difficulty in exhibiting Indian produced films. That 
is r>ne thing. 1 b there any fdher thing which you want to soy? 

A. Yes. Then vve must have rui expansion of \]w market. We must have 
the same of our films running in the Empire m the other hiiperial 

couiiU’it>» have (or their lihiis in India. If at all the colcaiial films tirui filn)8 
pnHlvM*etl in the lUitish Kmpire — if they ere to he |uit o.u the Indian market, 
if a partii’ular fjuota, a particular percentAge is fixed for running in cur 
theatres, 

Q. There le no euch proposal. The pn-po.sal is iit order to enciuincge Indian 
films to have ipiotn for Indian pi(d tires. 

d. 1 uould say that India could never offer a market for the develop- 

n>ent of fii-st rate fdms. Kven in America Wfore they started nro<luci«g the 
inilHou dollar picturtB that are now being produced, their prr>auctions ver© 
in no way d>etter tlvan wdiat we are piTKluciiig just nowg because they had 
a limited market. 

Q, Yuu w'aJit to encourage (he growth of a foreign market? 

:'L VlBS, 

Q Anti for that purpose you sugijest that th4sre nliould he a iruitual agree- 
ment betweeif the various parts of tlie Kmpire that they sliould take in Indian 
and you should take in their goods? 

A. 1‘hat would l>e something like a barter. 

An ftgrijement to help each other? 

A. "Ves. If I am wot mistaken some de<'laration was made by the 

Empire Film Iloartl when it*i meetings were taking place in London . 
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Q. r>o you tbink it would from the points of view* of the 

fnchan tiiiii iiuiustrv to tHxte^ iiito siu-h arranu'onient ? 

.1. Tlnit i« tho best he}|) tVint iho Goveniinent- ever f^ive. We would 

he able to interchuitiJie r*uv ideas a lot, '^wd uut.lerstaiubn;j^ in the social, 
political and oilier atniosjihere will he ereated and the countries n ill ( on^e 
IvHow each other iM^tter. 

^ on re^ O'^iise that at present vour Indian industry is in such an infan- 
tile condition, both in ret»:ard to tiinuu'e and caiiaciiy to produi'e, that you think 
you can really compete wii’n tin* other parts of the Empire? 

.1. \\ c deny that tVie industry is in nny infantije cr*ndiii(ai, We a linil 
that the {iroilucers are in an infantile <’<>ndition, hut not the induslry, 
tLatipldei'i, ('an any iiistaina^ tie she.\\n of a pieture prfxiueevl for a forciya 
c'-aintry haviue inC hei-n sneees^fnl ll\ert‘? Any plvUnre |>!‘<aluced for an Intev- 
nationnl market liad an international run. The .In’gnt of Asia”, 

Q. Can you tell w hat run Tlu^ Eij^iht t>f Asia ” luvd in England P 

A. {ir- MS 1 IvUow , tfiev ijot nh.ait R>. 1.1 laKlis l'rt>in tlie eout iiient al 

ifiarlcet as tlo* re* urn on tluit 

V- I am fisidri;;^^ you about ]-',ne|;n\d, 

.1. 1 am not connected with ibe studiiu but the cai>jtal that wa.s invested 
in it iias piuetieally l»een given back t.o the snarcMH »iders. 

(J. 1 am asking it liad a good run in Knglatul? 

.1^. 'j’liat is ubfit we have rea<l in the papers. 

(,>. Is tiuit tlie ordy instaaic^ y(»n can mt-n1ion? 

.1. 'I’liMt is- tile -only tilin that has lui<l an int(*rnat i jnal mar-loU and tln3 
only iihn produced for an intenuiti>.aial market. 

\nd tiial l)y t</reign agency mostly, 

.1. I do not believe. 

Q. Wa.s it not so in the case of ” The Idght of Asia ”F 

/I. I was myself indirectly, if not directly, cruumctcd with some of tbft 
])ef^pie wlio were pifnlueing that jucturc. There wan only one Ucnnim emnera 
man. A.s far a.s direction and s(’enario were concerned, they were piirely done 
by Indians. The techiiicai direction wa« conlndletl by Irtdiaiis themselves. 

Q. A"oii were fonnected with the prmhiction of ” T'ho liigbt of Asia 
A. Nr»t with the ]>roduction, hut with pe«>ple w })o weri^ a' tually foo- 
ciucing it. Mr. Mirnansu Uni who was the organiser and who acted as Lord 
I’uddiui was a great friend of Tidne. Mr. Sarnin of l>eUn was the managing 
director. Me denied tlie fa<‘t tliat tlie jueiure u as pr(Hlu<'ed bv ( iermaa 
experts. 

Q. A'ovi think, then, that in iirder to pr(Mluc<* filins of iiiU*r national value 
it will Ik’ better to have some agreement ot that sort with the vanoun parts 
of the Empire, if not the rest of the world? 

.1 . Ves . 

Q, But how would that help the Indian industry now? 

A. Now T think if we prixluce a picture with the sole intention of running 
it in foreign markets it will have a run in the foreign markets 
Q You atta^'h greater importance to the hireign market. 

A. We do attach impartance Ut foreign markets. 

Q. Supposing you coiieentrale your enoriTy on that, hm^' do you think it 
will aifect your indirntry so far as the usupply of the demand in the country 
is concerned? 

A. Idle demand in the country is very .'Scanty 
Q. The Indian iininstry now supplie-i only tliat dcmaiid? 

A, (’an hardly supply the deniand. 

Q. Its only market is India? 

A, Yes. 

I 


1 
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Q, You want to develop au iiitemationai market. What effect wo\iid it 
have on tlie industry ai4 it bi at present run? 

d. The iuduBtry wiir expand. More industrial capital will be forthcoming 
into the iiulugiry, more people with better ambitions and better knowledge 
will join the industry. 

Q, You do not think it would have any uijurious effect on the industry 
alrea-ly running? 

A, Absolutely not. 

Q. Jt we can get the otlier parts of the Tki[i[)ire to agree to such a courst?, 
you think ifc would be advantageous? 

/L Yes. 

Q, What else do you waTit to say? 

Mr. Lahar : I wuuit to say somcthiug about the ^‘aniera men iii the iudusn-y. 
J they are sudiciently cxperieiiccti. 

Q. Yon metvn, men airea^iy working in that direction? 

A. Yes. They are sufficiently well experienced. Tlie only tiling Aziicrica 
beats us in photography is the arc light and the differentiaviou in the 
value of the vuriouH lights. If the Government are going to help us sincerely 
and if some such ucadoinic inovcuneut is set afi>ot vvlierohy scholarships are 
given to doHerving men already in the industry and the caituTa men are 
Bent oiit to some svich insliiution where a course of i\ year \sr>uld he suffi- 
cient for tliern, because they have alrcjuiy got experi'nce in the handling 
of t}»f> camera and also nossesB theoretical knowledge, but tlsev do no! put 
all that theoretical know unige into practices . . . 

V- You watit an institution to bo started )ierc? ' 

.1. Yes. Jt tnuy tea(di us pliotography cu an electrical biisi... 

Q. You want educational facilitioH iii tlie country? 

A. J1 the Governinent are not prepared to .end out poople every year. 

Q. U ediK'.atiotial fatdiities are oroaWd in the country you think it ^voclli 
be ait advantage to tlie country? 

A. At to the Indian camera men. 

Q> The existing educational facilities are n<U; sufficient? 

A. Ym. 

Q. You mean in the other technical subjects this subject alsci may bo 
included a part of the training of the youth of the country? 

,1, Yes. 

Q. le there any institution where training is given for canipr?^ n.en? 

.1. The work teaches that. 

Colonel Crawford : Have you got an institution in America for training? 

A. Thor© arc a few institutions which have a course of 6 months, or S 
moTitlis or one year, ainl tliey issue a diploma. 

Choinnan: You want a vocational course in tliis line added to tlie educa. 
tional institutions. Is that your idea? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Xfi$ra: We have to touch on anothc^r question which i» very^ vital to 
the existence of the workers and that is aboiit foreign exports. We know^ 
our capacyie« and have been seeing the capacities of other w'orkers also, and 
w'© are {aonvmcod that the so-call^ foreign experts would be absolutely of 
no us© to the Indian film studios for the production of Indian pictures purely 
on the Indian basis. As w*e have expenenced, about bait a dozen foreign 
experts can>e to India. They were always failures and very great failures too. 

Q, Whan was tbaiP 

A* It fra» the very first company, the Oriental Filina Limited. One Mr. 
Singh was the organiser of that particular company. 
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Q. He brcvugbt out with him one Mr. Vonraveu His vritV came as 

the Sttti while he \y(u>. the Camera Man, Mr. Voi*%aven propo^feed to put tbo 
tu'st jlirture — Shakimtalji — ou the international market, but when it was pro- 
duce 1 it tvirned out t<.> be a coinpiet-e failure, llettor piciures uete being 
l>rodu<*ed by the Hindustan Cinema by Mr. Phabke who waw not a foreign 
expe l. Foreign experts have been brought in and they (‘ouUI not prodnee any 
pieUire whieh has had a nni in bweigu ooimiries. tSirte by side with, jdeturea 
produced by our own studios pi Uombay, bfiey were laihires. Wliy then 
shouhl so much credit be given to foivign experts. They are not suited to 
the industry here. Foreign experts \vh<i are rejil exp^n'ts won’t eonie out here 
except on exorbitant salarie.s. A Direerew, lor instance, won’t come for less 
Than Rs. dO.iKMj. 

Q. 'ihat luis alrcfuiy been said. Y* u need not dilate upon ih<’ p^iint. Tlie 

,>tner jn'anl is that f<.)]-eign expert'^ have turned out to be uscles,'. for *loiijg 

w-rk here? 

.1. W’e c.'Mi give \ou facts ami tiguies for that. 

Q. T’uf what do ye-u suggest sh<»uM b.e dv>ne in order to train Imliaus. ]>o 

y<.u rldnk they reninro nc* rraining'.^ 

,1. They (to iv^piirc certain general information. For that, as Mr. lA)har 
has >tare{l. the ttoverninent should give State SclKihirHhips and ibc >\orkei-«i 
friiocld lie sent on a tiyini: visit t- (renmuiy or America. 

ty Vvili a hying visit do for that? 

.1. li’es, T tidnk so, lanuiuse M t-liex^ atay the-re tiieir ideas tnay bo C‘*n- 
vericd into tVfreigp icieas and so wlien they return io India they will lie no 
use t*- ns. • 

•V, What do \ou imaui by a flying visit? 

.1 A six rnOMTiis stay in Airi«o*ioa will he <jnite sufVudent Jia* a really i.-xj>ert 
man Irmn India wlio cryx-s for gfenoal iuf<,>rrnat.ion. 

<<h Would Ite enter into any ci>nfract t-bat ho will .serve the industry wlien 
lie returns, it srcdi a man weic s’.etil abr'>asl? 

3fr. Lohar : He inU't he sent under a (ontraet. 

Mr. Mi '/u Or if in? retires from the industry he sliould pay bru‘k the 
money, 

<?. \'.’e have e,\periiu**nte 1 <ai tiios*' lines \n (/ther (Jirect i- iua and v c have 
fov.od it ver\' rr)fifi,-nh to get iiacl; the riH/Moy. .^Tly '.vay y u f)tin){ it. will 

an lahaniiige to give s(»rne sort (■! (.iovo-rmneni aid. i>4> you want, complete 
aid - r partial aid in that direction. 

.1 Well, i’here may l»e alteniutivo- viven; it will be a lesser burden C'lj ihe 
man who goes if it is partial. 

(/. W‘juld you advfvat.f- a l^aui sy^ ten- r-r a grant ? 

.i. Fersoiiftlly I shc;(dd prefer the loan syston.'. because liien the noui would 
l>e free the moment ]iaid back the loan uiTh tlie intercKt. f think that 
w<o.ld be more acceptable to the workerfe and niore volunteers wr-iild come in, 

0. WlfHt, do y'ou think of the suggestion made liv y^air fri»uids there about 
opening vfxiutionai claKBes: in this country? 

1. That wruild be jumther g"c>od thing, but- it might invfdve flie Oovernment 
in iinnexej^sary expenditaire ItfH*anse opening an instittition means a lot of 
money , 

Q. In tlie line lie irientioned . for instance. Camera pcofde you dfj not 
warg tc, send them i:tbrr>afl to learn their work? 

A It we have to get people from abroad that will be more co,s»ly than 
if tlie students are y^eni from here to forejjni c.Minfries tc learn. 

(f. Have you ^ot anything el«e to say? 

A. Them we bad some other things to say al.>(:ait Arnerrcan pirtures and 
their censorship. We produce pictures, we know exactly their value while 

i 2 
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they are hieing criticised publicly outiiide. To-daj* the hrst witness who gave 
evidence miule some remarks al)out American picturos heiag objected tj because 
children are gr>uig to see those pictures, AVe are of opinion that there .should 
not l>e anything on the certificate indicating that the picture sliould l>e shown 
only to adults or only to children. That would 1 h> another hindrance in the 
way ol the industry'. I Uiink the parents and guardians of the children them- 
selves are better cenHors for their children than the C'ensjrKhip Board can he. 

<?. I may tell you that we shall be very _glad to have your views on tho^a 
matters but linfortunately our time i« limited. Now w'e xvant to get at ycnir 
difficulties workers. 

A. Well, we have explained our difficulties. 

Mt. Green: You are speaking as a practical man witli practical experience, 
of the production of films? 

d. Yen, T have produced 27 films, both writintr and directing them. 

Q. Have you had any experience of exhibitini/? 

/!. Yes, I had my own company out in which I produced 10 picture^ and T 
exhibited theses through<uit India. 

Q, And if I iinderstftnd you c-orrwtly you want rociprncMty uitli oilier 
part* of the British Bmpire purely for business rea-sons, and you think it 
will be a ]»aying business? 

A. Yes. 

Colnncl Crawjonl: If all the theatres in India were ibnovii open to Tiulian 
produccKi pictures would that give yon a pcsxl enough market? I rather 
garberod tluit there was not a sufiicient rnarlyu to h.stif\-* y. in in producing 
first-tdas.^ films, 

.1. Sufiposing all UieHt.res were Bmnvn open, even tlien the number of 
theatri:*^ is not sufficiently large to indu<‘e us to fu-oduce picture^ ' tii v. h.icli 
vve have to sjiend hh rmudi uk we spend for an international pu t ore. 

Q. The market in India to-day is only sufficiont for cheap films to make 
a ptofit on, that is your opinion? 

.1. That is what is being done hy producr^'^. 

Q. That is an fur as the industry Viu^ gone to-day? Wtdl, what prevents 
the production of inteniat iona.l films? 

A. AVant of capital. Dur producers engaged in the industry are getting 
bark the rmiiey which they invest with a very good margin of profit rm tlio 
cheap films, «o why abould they Viother abm-.t internfilional pictures and run 
any Vug risks. 

There is no incentive at pre#ient? 

A. A'cs. 

Now' you fisid tliat one of the drnvv!)nclis m as th.at you )»ave nobody 

in India with a knowledge of the technique of lighting. Would \oo approve 

of the idea of an expert on lighting being }>lace<l at your disposal in India 
to help you? 

Mr, Loh 4 xr : Yes. I mean, in my eKporience at pr€S8ent, I am trying 
to get a contrivance Viy which I can secure an arc effect over my 
characters. Of course tViere is some substantial difference in the phot-ography 
but ari American doee-wp and a clastsnp taken by me with fl)is lighting are 
not verj* different on the acreeu. So if an ore light were at my diHp(>«aB 
with very little experiment T tfiink I could manage that. 

You tliink it would be of assistance to you if you had an expert elec- 
trician whom you could cell in and say “ L^xjk here, I want to get this 

lighting effect,^’ That would be an advantage to you pending the time 
wdien you can get yoiir own men trained abroad. That is where you feel you 
are abort in the industry. Well imw what has prevented your getting aro 
Ii{[hta cm your own? 

4. It ia a quaation ol capital. 
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C. It ia tot> exj>«nsive to be profitable F 

^4. Yes, , ^ 

Q. Too expensive to profitable hi vour present inaikoT, is tl'«t 
position ‘i* 

i4. I think myself that as far as photography in a picture goes, I mi fit n 
pnxi liters do not lay enough emphasis rn fvetter phoiogm^diy, fhK)d phou * 
graphy makes a pieture go more siieeeshfully than otherwise. 

Hut it is a question of what- pays hc^si. 

(mxkI photography registers finer emotions. 

Q. T-ul does it bring you any bigger profit? 

Mi\ Mixrn : Jn India it won’t. 

Q I'hat 1 iruugine is the point, and tlierefore tliey are not doing if. 

.1, All di'pends *>n the inark<‘t. Wiieii tlie dtunaud increases the su}>}oy 
will iiiertUASt-, and l)e<eoiJie more efiicienl. 

Q, Is there any literal ure existing from which you can loam the ciuiToa 
industry? 

A. Plenty. \\’e have got literature of our own. 

y. In any case you can get it troin America in this country and le.^ni 
^ mos* of the technique by studying tlK»se Io<j1<s? 

.1. Anri studying their pictures. 

Q. fine c.f you said there were sidiools in America for training in ( uic- 
matcgrjqiby- Ho they have oorrespomlcuce cot.rscs'* 

.1. A'ch, they havi^ but the real thing we want to learn is the inanngeim it 
of the ar(‘ liglit. • 

Mr. Seorjy: I take it that you consider tlx* foreigji market ti» l>e vegy 
attractive and you Itave furtlier stated that wdierjcver pictures were U/ioit) 
cx[;Tessly for the inlertialional market tliey hav'* pnwcii f-mccei^dul. Y hat 
prevents you then from prcxlucingy more of tliis class of pictures.-’ 

A. There are two tilings behind it. One is that talent has to ho 

r^rg'anksed properly and U)> till now no niiem})t has been mude to organic. c 

ialcnte.l peoph; for an iut-emational picture. Tbo prodncciw who arc already 
in tlx* line fear to take, such big risk'- when t].e\ arc alrciuly nudvin-g no-ix >. 

Thow not in the line are very scarce; they do not wish to c.une forwaid. 

And the workers arc too busy with their mvn work for timo to Hiink of inici- 
nationul pictures. Scr the incentive must come from <nitsidc the c.'cisting 
cim rna world in India. .Vny attempt that) lias been mfxle has Ixm'h made hy 
outside pco[)]c imd iicjt by the peo]dc actually in tlu> line. 

Q. So you put it down to lack of enter|)ri-’H‘ on the part of <‘apitalists rri' re 
or less \vh<> finance these {X)ncorns. Is it so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think you said that the existing market in India has not go! lOs h. 
possibility of expansion, I find that- your ambit ion is to secure a foi.dbold id 
the foreign markets, i do not uinlerstund why vou don't JfK)k forivard i 
supplanting the {oreign importer far as India is concerned. Supposing ;o n 
weie in a position to drive out foreign picturos gradually, would you m-t 
consider the Indian market itself f-o be an attractive market? 

A. When 'iva fircxluce better pictures those piidiires will lie taking tc,p 
plfiw'c of Western films and we sliall get a better chance. 

Q, Unless you jircHluce l>e*tfer pictures you would liave chance in the 
• ftyieign market, and you could have m good u market in India f:)i :oine 
lime to <‘onie. If you succe^^d in prculucing gfnid pituures then you ,vouM be 
in a position to supplant foreign films in India. 

A. T am not convinced. T do not think there are more than 300 or 3.'0 
cinema theatres in India. If yon calculaio the tunounl they are paying f r 
their w^eekly programmes, I do not think the whole w;ill amount to 
than Ha, 4fi,000. * 
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Q. So you think tJiat if you aucoeod in driving out ft g<x)d pfojiortion 

of the foreign ftlnis Ivqtn the Indian theatres, even that won't be sufficient? 

A. Unless we prcKiuce pictures of mfceriiationa) value. 

You hope to get more from the foreign market bv producing pictures 
of intern ationcd value. You ore in favour of a barter system betutw5n India 
and otiier <5ountries. Is there any reaaon why you chouid e>;clude those parts of 
the world wduch do not belong to the British Umpire froni thi< syetem of barter? 
You have no particular reaaon to cx>nfine your scheme of barter io the British 
Empire? 

• L No, 

Q, ] or iiiHtance, if Turkey, w^fire in a position to proiluce very good Oriental 
pictures, w’ould there be any reason to shut out Turkey fn»rn any scheme of 
barter? 

,1. No, why should there l>e. 

Q. Bo I take it you are intesrestcd in getting a market overseas and you 
are not. interested in tlie proptiganda aspect of the question which might seek 
to (‘onfine tlii^ rociprrwdty scheme to the British Empire, 

A. .luRt at the p^went moment that may give us a lift to ( r.rue before the 
Intematloiud oiarKet; and then aft^erwfirds we shall have ^cir hold on the 
market. 

Mr. ('natman: In fact you can use Imperial reciprocity as a springboard. 

hh. Neogy' Buj?jKi«ing other countries not hclongnng b- the British Empire 
v«>mc forward tc» joiri such a scheme, you iVould welconu^ thid? Suppc^sini? r 
pftni<‘iiiar country wants to take particular pi<rtureR of youiv and oilers in 
exchange other good acceptalile filnm, you will Iiave no reason ro refuse that 
offer? 

A. No, we won’t refuse such an offer, 

Q. Bo you consider that the present atmospliere of the studios in Bombay 
is gornl enough t/:> attract the better class of people fis Ji(dors and actresses- 

H. Tliere is nothing bad in the atmwphcrc. We are in ihe stialios, w’e 
are concerned with the life prevailing in the studios <luring v/ruking hours 
and aa far our experience is concerned th.ere is notliing bad that can keep 
ft man from enUMing. 

Q, l>o you think that ftirict diRcipline is enforced in the studies during 
working hours? 

A. Yes, 1 think so. They don’t even give sc’-ope to the workers to have 
their own freedom, so strict are the .studios here. 

Q. Who is the authority that imposes this discipline? 

A, It is the financier - 

(i>. Are you eatisfied with the remuneraLion that you are getting? 

A Do you mean myself particularly or the workers generally. 

Q. I mean those on whose behalf you are speaking. 

A. I think Indians are not getting their dues tis much os they ought to do. 
Whatever the work they may be doing on the screen, in any departments — it 
may be photography or acting — ^they are not, getting their dues While those 
people who have gone out to foreign countries and have returned here, although 
they may ^ not have learnt anything further, when they return they impi^ee 
upon the producers and extort a lot of money. * 

Q, You are an indigenous body, that is to say, your membership is strictl 
/confined to those who have not gone abroad? 

A Yes. 

Q* Bo your gnevance is that the hnancler is preferring. 

A, The so-called fm^eign-retnrned men. 
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Q, Wiio are being treated on more generous terms. Is that your oasey* 

A. Yes. 

Q, For no Bufficient reason? * 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not fioem to attach any great importance to training abroad. 

A 111 what particular department? 

Q, DitTerent technical departments. 

A. There is only one technical dojiartmeut, photography, and as our photo- 
graphic expert has .said, lie only wants a little information as to lighting effects. 

Q. ijo that if the Committee were to recoiumend any (echnicnl sf-hdorships 
to l)c given for the purpose of encouraging this industry, you would (’onfine 
that training only to training of cainem riuui. 

.1. That is tiic greatcBt need. 

Q. You do not think, for instance, that we iietd send a man like you to 
Anierlca to how they niimagt? UiingB there? 

.1. 'rja v are managing their thing-a in their ow,*} way and we ure imuiaging 

in (Uir own ua^\ 

Q. U\ink yj)u won’t gain knowledge by going nlirocul at Oovernmont 

expense to learn the art? 

A. I tliink 1 nuiy get a little general information and a little knowledgo 
of r'^rgi^nisHtioii : luahing tuore. 

Q. S<' YOU do not atta<*h irnjiortance to it. 

.1. Absolutely 

Mr. Coatman : 1 think you %aid that the direction of The Light of 
Asia’’ him was practically entirely Indian? 

A. That is what 1 was given to niulerstond. I heheve it to be true. 

Q. Do you know if the Indian industry at present moment could prcKlucve 
other hlriLs of eepud vvorkmansiiij)? 

A. Yes, w^e are decided on the point. 


Written Statement of Mr. S. G. WARTY, M.A., Editor, Postman,*’ 
Bombay, and Honorary Secretary, Bombay Presidency Postmen’s 
Union. 

I am Fklitor of the Fostman,” litunhay, and Honorary Secretary of the 
Bombay Presidency Postmen ’h Union. I also contribute largely to well- 
known journals in India on matters jiolitical, economic and social. 1 am 
also the Indian CVir res pendent of certain Britiish Journals. 

I do not claim to possess any special knowledge of the Cinematograph 
industry in India, But I am a fretjuont visitor of cinemas and often inquire 
regarding the tastes of the public in general. T do not propose to give 
replies to each cTonst^cutive question, but shall state my viow'S in a running, 
connected manner, ol>serving as far as it is poiisible to do so, the order in 
the questionnaire. 

There is no doubt of the fact that cinemas are getting rapidly popular in 
India and there is almost unlimited sco{>e for their de\’^elopment in this 
country. Up till now, only the principal cities have lK?en reached by the 
•Cinema but the district towuin and villages yet remain untouched. So far as 
Bombay City is concerned, the Cinema has become popular both among the 
educated and illiterate classes, the former, as a rule, frequenting the l>etter 
class of films. It may roughly be said that two-thirds of the audience 
consists of the illiterate or, more properly, less educated classes, while children 
of impressionable age comprise about one-fifth of the audience. 
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It without that Hhhh depict liLstorical incidents, 

f!tvt a! .stories, etc., are more popular with the generality of the people 
titan scenes in every-day life. That is the rwuson why the majority of the 
snrtessfui indian films are of the fornier ehiKS. As a rule, the illiterate 
f losses visit the cinema merely as a jmstiine and the question whether a 
film ifii );i<>otl 01 laid (hww not .^eern to eoiicern them much, Tlie ed\icate<l 
rlass(‘K uii the other liand are attracted to tlie Cinema only hy the reputa- 
l!i»n ol the film, Sotne recent, films riepictin^ incidents from Maratha His- 
tory suf'h as ** .\etaji Palkai' )m\v heing displayed in liomhay, or films like 
Tiic:<o‘t-’K Bacrifne with the reputatWvn of the poet to hack it ii[), have 
attracted educated audiences, 

ft is very unfortunate that iht‘ up of the Itidiari fUins is poor. I 
('annot say where <‘xnetly the fault lies. It may be defective jihotojjraphy, 
htsuflicienf and ilUfli.sirihutf'd colour, un.skilhd acting or anything of the 
sort, Hut on tfie whole, t he exliihji ion of the film undoiditedly suffers when 
(ompart-d witfi a flrilish or f>th»u' buaogn (dm. 1 lauuetnher some time ago, 
an Italian film known as “ Ravitri *’ was (‘xhifuted in some Bombay einemus, 
and though it was an Imlian myt hologir al plot, the antiiig and the seent^s 
displayi‘(i ill tlie film viere fimlouht erlly superior to anything that lias been 
shown in any Indian j/rodmaHl mvthologieal film. Similarly, even though 
Tagore's “ Sa( l ifif'c " is umhuihUdly a famous and dtv>ervedly famous play, 
yet the eNhilfdion of it in a!j 1 ndian-prodm (mI him lia^s not certainly been a-s 
skilful os it should hmc liecm or as it was evtui advertistd to he. 1 do thirtk 
ihereftu'c that then* is vast n( ope lor iniproveuKuit in the Indian industry 
rnul efforts diould he made and effective steps should he iaken imniftdintely 
iji that direction. 

When, howev<»r, it is nsktHl os to what steps shouhUhe taken to im]>rove 
and develop tlu' industry it is difficult to*give a rea<ly answer. 1 do ?u>t 
hvlime tiiaf t.lie amustunent tax has proiod n handicaj) tin* industry; 
also if the pre^*<*nt tariff on import/tnl films affords .svune proU'ction to the 
Indian’madr' films, it >houId he (ontinued. It is customary in these days 
t * claim tariff ]»r<de( tion for every Indian industry. 1 am of ojvinion that 
s.> tar a.s tiu' Indian film industry i.s concerned, improvement can he brought 
about only by specially direetni action and not by any artificial raising of 
file tariff. 

The *jte|).s whii'h, in my ofunion, Government should take in present 
rirvuuistanees, are as follows: — 

,1- SpiKual scholiirship.s should he instituted for compettuit scienc'e 
students to study cinema production on its technical side in 
Kngland, America and the Continent, At least three scholars 
every year sliould he .sent from eath province. 

Where suitable educational, agricultural and puldic health films a»e 
undertaken hy }>rivnte enterprise. Government should give them 
subsidies, and in some cases even luovide some amount of 
ca]>ital. Government ma.v even take the initiative in such eases 
and induce private enterpri.se instead of waiting till private 
enterprist* of itself calls on thtmi. 

it Oiivernment may also start in the beginning a class in each pro- 
vince for scerierio writing for a small numl^r of approved 
candidates to be taught by welUpmlified persons, if necessary 
imiiorUKl from EnghiiKl to serve in India lor a c'^rtain number 
of years. 

4. Some arrangements may also be made for tuition in acting, etc. 

! am toG^Jily opposwl to making the industry a State monopoly. It should ^ 
ba allowed to be devolov>ed entirtdy- hy private enterprise, wdth the assistance 
nud encour^^z:emenfc of Government on the lines stated above. There is no 
tear of the industry l>eing Htinted for want of capital if fclie production is 
proBtnble, which I learn in present circuiustanceK it certaialy is. Nor need 
it l>e apprehended that under private enterpri.^, the films would not con- 
form to moral standards. There is a Hoard of Censors in every province 
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which 1 think do their work satisfHctorily . If v , (ioverninent niav 

issue stricter instnictions to them. 

I consider it nect^ssary here to (emphasize the need* of extensive tise ed 
cinema films for educational purposes in seVKX)ls and for mass education in 
Agriculture. Public healtli, etc. I have already ro<^onmie!uicd ahove that 
GtH'ernmeMt should pronmte the production and \ise of such films by speriid 
subsidies, oU\, to jirivate e nterprise. These fdms should be ediuiitional oidy 
indirectly and .should he primarily amusing. Cojisiderable intelligence will 
he rcM^uired on the part of the din^ctor of thtv him to ('ombine iliesc two 
aims but that should he done. In villages, the agrieultural hlins wouiil di» 
more effective work than tlie leaflets issiieil hy the Agricultural Dejmrt* 
ments whirfi mostly remain unread owing to prevailing illitera<‘y. TIh^ mov 
processes of iiujiroved cultivation can be very eHiciently deinonstraterl and 
the results may l»e woven in a story plot <d success as <*onlras(ed with 
failure. The same may la' saitl in regard to public^ health. My childiCTj 
who attend a Municipal Vernacular .vhrKd were once shown a fdtn in tlieir 
Kchfiol explaining the geni\sis of cholera and it'' piN‘vention and treatment 
when an epidemif: was a]>pn'hcnd(‘(l , and they were so impresseil that wluvi 
they returned home, they explained to me and my wife very I'learly, things 
which we ourselves had partly forgotten. That is what tin.' ciiu'ina does cut 
its educational side when pro|ierly directed. 

' T simuld think that such educational fdms .should he displaytsi only at 
Sf)ine ]ilats. Otherwise, because the aimisement side will be lacking, tliero 
w'ill 1 k‘ little attraction to them. They need not he shown free to people 
in the Aillages; for in that case they will he apiireciatod less. A small fee Ol 
from on<' anna for tliird ela.ss to four annas for first <da.ss should lie charged 
in rural ureas, and ^ftioh should hr the terms on which assistance to private 
enterprise may fie given. Of coSrse on b'stive occasions, or w Inm there is 
a fair in a village', sonic such films may he' e*xhihitcd fre**' as an e’\<eplion 
In village's i>e»>ple can easily dige'st instruction along with some umuHe'nn'iit, 
whf're>as in the' more taxing atmosphere' e>f the *'itios. soine'thing more sensa,- 
tional is desired. 

1 next pr<K‘('ed to <li.s<us.s (piestions re'garding Brilisli Empire hhns. 1 
am eino of those who think that the tie's of friendship la'twoetn India and 
the rest of the Emfiire* .should Im strtMigUu.'mxl in all ja>s;sible' ways. 1 should 
feel no objection to giee' .senm' measure' of <nice>nrag<imeiit to British Eiiipjio 
films in fndia. Hut I am not sure that it W'ould a.s.sist the* de'Velofjmi'iit. of 
the Indian industry. If anything, it is iskely t<» eoiniiieU- with ilie Irnliaa 
indn.*>try and impede' to some* extent its growth. But this .sacrifice India 
would make, provideal the Indian flovernmeut take* str ps for the* i>roducti<m 
of .suiierior lilm^ in India depicting fd| the- goeul epialifics of Indian life and 
civilization and lor tlicir exhihition in tin' re'.st of iht' Empire. Tlicre 

e'xi.sks at (irese'ut considerables ignorance and, what ns worse, w rong idc- > 

rt^garding Indian life and conditions and t>t late' tlie propaganda (urriexi on 
hy some unknown Briti.sh agemciejs again.st India in England and out^ido 
has further aggravateel the situation. Miss Katharinu Mayo’.s not(>ri(oj.s, 
scandalous book has done ita work and the* fact that the Government, ot 

India has not taken any ste*p.s te> coiinteraet the projuiganda indicak's that 
this Government i.s not so solicitous about interpreting India truly to fho 
rest of the* Empire* as abeiiit inte^rpreting the re^et of the Empire to India, 
I should think that while the idea of encouraging tlie Britisli Empire' films 
should l>e accepted, tl»e first practicaJ step to be* taken in that connect dm 
ghould he tin- prudmtion of film.s in India representing Indian life and 
civilization and their exhibition in England and her Dominions. 1'akjng 

this first practical stei», alone <?an convince tlu^i people of this country (liat 
•it is not the mere encouragement of Hritisb films in Irulia that Government 
truly desire but the development of Indian films a.s well for Empire um:‘. 

Coining next to the social aspects of the fpiestion and the policy tAj bo 
adopteti in regard to control, I am not aware in the first place of ;nty 
injurioiiw having been produced by the exhihition of filnw in ih s 

country on the morals of the people either in connection with .«k:‘X or crime. 
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On tho whole I think the Board of Ceniwjrship are exercising their control 
Ratinfaf torily, and sun 1 have sviggeMed above, instructions may issued to 
exercise stricter coiitiiol if ne(JO»sary. I do rtot think any him offending 
religious sn'iceptihilitif*a has up till now been exhibited anywhere in India 
and if the Board of Censorship continues to be as circunispe<*t as it has 
l>een tip til) now, there need l)e no fear in this direction. Similarly, J am 
not aware of any filnj mis-repn^entiiig Western civilixafion in India. There 
ar€\ however, certain love asi>ects of Western life, such as kissing in p\iblie 
and free association l^'tween men and w-oinen. which without the back- 
ground in the form of a knowledge of •West<*rn ideas and institutions as 
found in hooks at least, do create an impression among the pnl>]ic- in Ttidia 
that the British are an intensely sen.sual people. Sm h exhibition of lo^ e in 
puhlif; is foreign t.o Indian sentiment. But beyond this there is not much 
Ininn done. T)jc cinema in fad does not bring any new intprossion regard- 
ing Westerly life, Tndmn.s of all olasse.s. a/ul es[>ocijvlly the masses even in 
rural ureas, are of some vagut* opinion that (onstamw in love, cliastity, and 
such other womanly vii’tues are vc‘ry little prized in the West and that in 
fact considerable indulgence is allowed in these mattrcrs. The view thus 
entertained may not he right. The point that 1 make here i.s that the 
exhibilioti of such films will not crente atty tiew' rnisimpression regarding 
W'e.stern social life. 

Considered from the point «d viv^v of the effect of such films on Indian 
inorith. there may exist a <'ase for prohibiting such iilms. but then a fialiitar5^ 
I>rovision may hf; made that such films may be exhibited otily to the adult 
population. Apart from this, lihn'' ot daring and adventure for good Causes, 
for scientihe and geographical discoveries, for en<ls of sor^ial servi^:o, etc., 
of wdiieh incidcijts abound in W»‘sterri life and ci viIi#zation . may bo in- 
creasingly exhibiterl in India, which w ill •providt- healiliy reenmtiim and 
inculcate in ihr nutre im|>rcssionabh" of llie uudieiice an emulating desire for 
imitation, 

Ivafitly, in regard to control, I tijink that there need be no Board of 
CensorK in cn<*b province, but one C'entral Board f<u- the wdiole of hniia would 
suffice. Of course, in oa<’h centre, there must be a w)K»le-time officers as 
Censor, wolbwpnpped foi Ins task and with an expert staff under him. On 
the report of the Censor, the Central Board nmy )ieriuii the exhibition of the 
film, so that the permiasion may extend to the whole of India at once. 
With the Censor in each centre may be associated an Advisory Body with 
some remuneration to the members for attendance nt each meeting. I do 
not think the question of Censorship deserves so great an importance as the 
Committee sckuu to ho giving to it judged by their questionnaire on this 
part of their terms of reforonee. The more important question is the method 
whereby the Indian film industry can he improved and developed on its 
technica! and artistics side, togetnor wdth the consideration of the proposal 
for special encouragement to British Empire films. 


Oi^ Evidence of Mr. S. G. WARTY, M.A., Honorary Secretary of 
the Boombay Presidency Postmen^s Unlcm, and Editor, ** The 
Postman,” on Saturday, the 12th November 1927. 

Chaii-mun : Mr. Warty, what are j'oil yourself? 

A. I am a journalist. Besidee that, I am also editing on behalf of the 
Postmen^a Union, a journal oalled the “ Postman.” 

Q. Boee the statement which you have submitted contain your personal 
opinion ? 

A. It is my own personal statement^ because I was asked to give erridenoe 
as editor of tVm ” Postman.” 1 am l^fore the committee as editor of the 
** Postman.** I have been taking interest in the cinema business, not from 
^ bnsinai^ point of view, but from the point of view of the public. 



Q. Are you a cinema critic also-' 

A. 1 am not, T do not write critical artickys on the cinema. 

Q. We have read your statement, and I should ^iko to know soniethinp; 
about Ravitri ” to which yon refer. For how lonp: hns that tihn !)een here? 

rl. I think it has heon liere for the Inst two yours. 

Q. Was it prodnced entirely outside India? 

A. Yes, it was made in Italy, altofi^ether by a forei(?n np:enoy. 

Q. You do luit know much about itr 

A, So far as 1 could make iiupiiries, I found that it was done in Italy, 
all the actors and actresses who took part in it were 1 tali airs; the whole 
production was Italian. 

Q. Do you think it convc\'ed a g(X)d irnprossion? 

A, Yes. it c.onveyeil a very go<Kl impression. 

Q. Of course, it must he an a}>{>ealing story to the Hindu puldic, and you 
think it conveyed u very good impression? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that any Indian had any hand in its production? 

d. 1 can’t say that. 

Q. Who can give us some infonnaiiou about it? Can you find out and let 
•UK know about it? 

A. 1 saw the picture (irst in the Glolie Cin^uua, and its proprietor might 
he ahle to give you some information about it. 

<?. How did tlioy f reate th<' Indian conditions? 

A, I saw Indiaif conditions in that picture more than any foreign setting. 

I can’t say how tliey prod need *such a tine picture. 

Q Do you think that that story was more or less true to Indian ideas? 

.4. Oh, yes. 

Q. Do 3 ’ou think that the Indian hints are capable of much iinprovoment P 

4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think they will become more popular with the educated Indians 
if Indian lilius arc further improved? 

A. Yes, they will become more popular, because the educated classes do 
not visit the (inomas iinle&s the hJms have some reputation behind them. 

Q. Those of the educated classes who uow' favour tlie wt>ftt,ern films might 
take a bias for Indian hliiL^ if they are improved? 

.4. Quite so. 

Q. That wull be one method of diverting the tiustea of the educated Indian 
from the western films to Indian films? 

A. I can't say that, but if Indian films are improvcnl, for which there is 
ample room, then the educated clas.ses will certainly patronise them more 
and more. 

<J. Do you think it is desirable to improve thc^ Indian films in order to 
attract the educated clasMMP 

.4. Yes. 

(i>. The Indian films are very popular with the mas,ses of the people, is 
not so? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer: Did it strike you that in the picture “ Bavitri ” soma 
of tlie Indian parts were played by Europeans and that fi))oi]ed the beauty 
of the picture a little? 

A, It did not strike me like that. It did not strike as foreign at all. 
They were acting true to Indian life, in fact even in Indian films there is 
not suob good acting as I saw in the “ Savitri/* 
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( hdirman : Voii thinks thi*r«^frtre. that there ifi vast seepo for iin- 
|»r(n t*ment and that effeetive steps should l.>e taken immediately to improve 
the ifidustryf^ ^ • 

.4, Yen, 1 have sugjjested some oi the steps which Government should 
take. 

Q. Do you fKjlieve in creating ecliu-ational facilities for that purpose ? 

A, I emphttsis4'i that f)oint, especially in the niofussil for the education of 
tfic ryot in Public Health and .so on. 

J do not me'an that aspect of it. , What F mean is, in order to im- 
prove the indigenous industry, do you think that scholfl?*flhip3 should be 
Awarded to competfuit science students to study cinema production in 
Atktcrica and other fihices? Would yon a<lvociitc that? 

A . Ym, sir. 

Q. Vou think that educational films and films dealing with agrieuHuro 
and puldtc health should 1x5 prodmed by Government? 

4- Yes. 

y. Y(»u also suggest, T see, that Government may also start in the liegin- 
riUig a class in eiu'h jirovince for scenario writing for a sniall number of 
ftpproved cundidaUw ? 

A. Wherever you can get a good expert, 

Q. Do you think the trade will take advantage of such an expert? • 

A. I think so, 

(). Will they pay for his service's? Rome of them said yesterdaV they 
would not be prepared to pay him? 

A. When they the advantages of ha\ ing an expert*, they w'il! certainly 
pay ‘ ' 

Do you think that if a class \vi»re startcH.1 in a High sduxd, it w'ould 
HOrve a useful purpose? 

A, Of course, if it ia started in any recogni^sed High School in a Presi- 
dtvn{ v4ow !i, it might/ be successful. This subject may be put in the category 
of voi-ational instruction, but only well (piaiified .students must be admitted 
to this course, and not mat ricnlation student.s. Tbev must be at least 
u n ! ve r s i t y s t u de n ts , 

Q Do you thrnk that students will (ome forw'nrd to take that course? 

A 1 think bo. 

Why should not the University undertake it? Are you a Memlier of 
tiu* University? 

A 1 am not a member of the Tni versify. 1 think the Univereity has 
already got too many things on its hands to think of introducing any new 
*tahject.s. 

It will oj>en u]> a new' field for tlie eiiucated middle clu^>8es, will it not? 

A. 1 underHtand lUe T-niversity thinking of opening a class in jour- 
naliuru and scenario writing may be treated as a part of journalism. 

I see that you liolieve very mm li in the use of the film lor educational 
purpo.soa, especially in the mofussil? 

A. Yes, liecause the cinema has not yet [H>uetrated into the mofusail at 
ah In small Unvns there are no cinemas at all. 

Q, You suggest here that the educational films and propaganda films 
should also oontaiii some plots in order to make them more attractive? 

A Yes. " < 

Do you think tViere are capable of |>roducing such films? 

A. I cannot say if ihoro are such }>eo|>le at present, but I feel confident 
that peapk ot that typo will bo foTthcoming in course of time, 

Q. flare yon seen the agrienHurai films shown by the Railways? 
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*4. I have not seen them, T think they have not been ^exhibit^xl in 
Bombay. 

Do you think the ryiral public* will pay a small fcM:‘ for tttteudiug such 
cinema shows, I mean i>ropagaiKla shows P • 

A. 1 don't think they will grudge to pay it provided the amount is small 
and not on a eomnicwcial basis. But at the same tiino if you make the 
•hows free they won’t attacii any value to them, so I suggest that a nominal 
fee should be diarged for such propaganda films. 

Q, While you approve of the idea in your staU>meni that there should 
n fre^ interchange of knowledge^ betwwn the different parts of the Empire, 
you think tliat in the matter of the cinema India is in a weak position and 
that hbo should first strengthen her position before slie agrees to participat® 
in any scheme for preiercnce for British Empire films? 

*4. Yes, sir. 

(^K .And tile first stc’j) you suggest that (fovenuuent should tak<' is tins, 
that attention should fir.Ht ho paid to improving the film industry in this 
country before India ]Uirt lei pates in the liu|»erial Preferetus^ scheme because 
you think that the other parts of the empire being better cMiuippod and 
better develoi>ed, you are not able to compote with them on ecjual teruLS. !? 
that your idea? 

4. Yes, the indigenous film industry must first he iinprov<‘d. 

<,>. Now. as regard the effect of these cinema films on the public, you are 
one of the geriilcunen whoso of>iinon may he of value to us. Ha.s the C'inoim* 
any injurious effect on the Indian public? 

A. I don't think so. 

Q. There are •two ways in whieh the jiiiblic can he iiffec‘ted, firstly by 
seeing iu these ciricuna .sh^>w^^ too muclj of thc^ sex element, they may get 
demoralised ; secondly, it ruiglit produc'e an im}>ri‘.s.sion in the Indian mind 
that the western life is rath(?r loose. The.so are the' two ways in which the 
Indian public, are alleged to h<' affected by the cinema in tliis country. A\’hat 
is your oj[.union on that matter? 

A. I think it woirl affect the morals of the jioophr hero, hecatisc tlie 
Board of C’ensors are doing ihoir work cjuite satisfactorily. 

y. We should like to ha\‘<‘ your fraidv opinion on the matter, becauso 
you have stated in your staimucnt that ‘‘ Indians of all classes, and esj»c‘- 
cially the masses even in rural areas are of some vague opinion that con 
stamy in love, chastity and such oilier woniaidy virtue*^ are very little prized 
in th».» west and lliat in latl cou.sideralile imlulgeme is uilowwi in the.so 
matters. Tln^ \ icwv tliu.^ cmtertanied may not bt right, but the point that 
1 make here is that the exlnbition of such films will not create any new 
impression regarding u’estern social life.’' Am I correct in understanding 
from your statement that any impression tlic people here gather is from 
what they see of the actual life of the westerner in this country and not 
from what they see on the screen ? 

A. Y'es, sir. That i.s .so. 

Q. Don't you think that impression is emphasised and brought about more 
iprominenth’ by seeing the western life on the screen? 

A. It may be so. On tlie whole, niucii harm i.s not done by that, 

Q. You think that if such iinpression is to be corrected, the we.sterner 
will have to change his manners here? Is that your idea? (TAiughter,) Of 
course it is not » matter for Jaughter, and I should like to have your opinion 
on it. 

A, Yes, I think they will have to change their mannerB here. 

Q. For instance, the Times of India to-day says: The main point in 

this connection k that such misrepresentations of western life damage the 
interests of the pefjpio of India.” That is why we want to investigate the 
matter. ** There must l>e a feeling of contempt and antipathy to- 
wards these lioople and their civilization ” Do you think that the 
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acting in ttu- rincnia ^'roatf>.s a tceling of contomj»t or antipathy among the 
people of India? 

A, I don't think ao. 

Q. Still you admit thaj there is a vmt of i»elief* among the people of thb 
country regarding the westerner that he i(s more sensual than the easterner 
to put it bluntly? 

A , Yes. 

Q. If the (irienia emphasisew that irnpre.s.>ion, vrliat do you think should 
b© done in the matter? 

A, T think inucii will dopentl npoii the .Board of Censors. Tt must l>e 
left to the (?onM»ring Ihuir<l, uud ilie British joiblie may also make it a 
point to produce special tilnis depicting adventurer and ent-erprises not only 
for India but for the whole of the Empire. 

Q. So you think it depends upon Britain to piodin e attractive ])ictures, 
i.e.j to depict life in a more wholestune manner? 

A. There are certainly many goexi things in the west, enterprise, adven- 
ture and so forth, wlvich India would like le imitate, 

<^. As far I can see v^hat you consider neces,sary is, first of all the 
film industry in India should he improved so as to make the Indian films 
more popular, and secondly the quality of the British filni> also should be 
improved so that the British films may compete on t*qual terms with films of 
other countries. That is your point. 1 think? 

J . Ygs. 

(■olonel (■nnvford: May I suggest. Mr. Chairman, that w'o should die 
careful not to give offence to any community, and that whilst such state- 
ments nay be freely made to us. the press migld he careful in publishing 
fiuoh evidencti. It was just stated that a <:s.'r‘taiT^ community was more sensual 
than tJie other-M and so on. Perha[)S the }»res.s iniglit exer{nsc their judg- 
ment in publishing it. 

( half man : W© certainly trust to the judgment of the press in reporting. 

Now', do you consider that the present inacliinery for censorship is 
adequate or satisfactory? 

A. 1 tfiink so, but I would have one Central Board instead of having 
Provincial Boards. 

Q, What 1 meant was, do y«)U think that insj)ection of a film by one 
Inspector alone is a sufficient safeguard to secure adequate c©n,sorshipr 

A. J don't think so. 

Q. Do you approve of the idea that each film should bo inspected by two 
or more members of the Board ? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Would you be able to tiud the number of men willing to undeiTake 
such duty in a city like Bombay ? 

A. 1 think we should Vie able to find suitable men provide^! they are paid 
properly, 

Q, Jf ti film is to bo inspected by two or more members of the Board, it 
may entail work for two or tiiree days in a week if they work at the rate 
of 4 hours a day? 

A. I have no idea ahout it, hiii I tln'nk we can get men to do the work, 
from my knowledge of the city. 

Q, Do you think the improvement in the dir^ection of having every film 
in.si>ect©d by two or more members of the Board will minimise the ehancea 
of exhibiting o^ectionable films? 

A. Burely. 

Q, From that point of view , even if it costs more money, you think it is 
an advisable course to adopt? 

A. Yw. 
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9- Yt>n 9dvf>oat<^ a CVntnil Bonnl, }>ut dn you the difficullios of 

pe*>ple in other i>ort^ of India. Why not have h Provincial Board in each 
provinc'O? Suppo^ yon i?i each province a ProviTuial Hoard to deal 

with censorship, their ceriiticate to have value thrAughoni, unless it is can* 
celled in a particvdnr IrKjility? 

.4. That will he all rigid. Instead of ha^^Ilg a (Vntral Board, yon might 
have f>^ovinei9l hoards and their eeriirirates woulil do. 

Q. Hut .suhjoet to the loeal authorities having the power to suspetul in 
any given case. Do you think that will secure your objeet? 

.4. T think so. 

Q. ll you want to encourage tVte growth (d the film industry in this 
country, a (kudral Board will he a handi<‘a]> to producers eisewdiere other 
than th<' place whore the (%u)1ral Board }s situated ''' 

.1. T think ,so. 

3//. (tifcji: 1 gather f?*oni your statement that vou consider lliat the 
Board of Censors have hitherto done tlua'r work -at isfactorily ? 

A. Ves, .sir. 

9- On the other hand you would luefer l•verv lihu shoxild he i*xaniined }>y 
meinheis of tiu' Bot\rd itseif r 

d. Yes. 

9- You < onsider that it would be la tter that, (lie [)resent system should 
la' emit i 1 ) lied r 

M. Yes, 

(J. Are' 3 ’ou hv ehaiU'C aware of the (jualihcrttions of the present 

salaried officials ♦>f the Board that is to sin;, the Seeretary, the Inspector 
an<l so on ? • 

.1. 1 have got only some idea about it. 

9- You are prolmhly aware tliat both have some iiigii efiiicatiorial quaii* 
tieation.- inciuding, in one ea.s»', an fCngli.sh dogjie and that ihev bofli liavf! 
been o\'ei*seas ? 

.1. I know that. 

9- Do you think it i.s easy to got a puuel of censorK, genllonien from 
Homhay, who wuuid have e<iuaily good <|iialdieations ? 

d. ! think .so. 

9- Arid in suflicieiit numher.s to carry out 0 or B hours w’ork a W'cek ? 

.1. 1 think so. 

Q. You think the sele( iion of memhers from tliat pamd to examine parti- 
cular films would not take .so long as to emharrass the owners of the filiriff? 

A. I don’t think so. 

9. You think that within three or four days every him cun he examined? 

A. Only special fees must be given, otherwi.-e people won’t be forth- 
coming. 

Q. Have you any idea what fees would be required by people of the 
qualifications that the Board’s present nwn possess for doing 0 hours work in 
a week, or tw^o hours a day for tlirce days? 

A, I think you could get them for lis. 75 per week. 

Colonel Crawford: I notice in your written statement you say that there 
is unliinitetl scope for the develo))ment of the film industry in this country, 
and you go on to say that the cinema has touched so far only the principal 
cities but the district towms remain untouched. Have you any evidence 
which you could give to the Coinnutt€^e to show that the display of cinema 
films in thc^ smaller towns would be a paying proposition? 

A, I have no evidence to show it, hut I know from my inquiries that it 
will be a paying proposition. 
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Q, You coniplttin of the lack of the technique of the Indian industry at 
the present moment and go on to ssLy how the Italian film known a« the 
Ravitri ” waa exhibited in Bombay Buccessfully,^ and that the scenes dis- 
played in it were undoubtedly superior to any of the Indian-produced scenes. 
Do you consid(5r that it would be an encouragement to tlie Indian cinema 
industry if foreign companies were allowed to start taking films in India? 

A. I don’t think so. They Trotild not l>e encouraged by imitation. 

Q, Would it assist India in any way if such productions are undertaken 
with a view to international distribution P 

A. I don’t think so. I would rather leavft it in the hands of the Indian 
industry. 

Q, You speak of the possibilit}'^ of protecting the film industry. Do you 
consider the Indian film industry should bo con.sidered to be a luxury 
industry? 

A. I don’t think the film industry ret^uires any special prokKlion in the 
present circumstances. 1 am definitely against giving any special protection 
to the film industry. 

Q. You suggi^si in one place that Government might take the initiative 
in the matter. Do you think the industry sliouUl have preference over the 
other netHk of the country? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Has the country got all the money that it rtHjuires for nation-building 
activitie.s P 

A. I think industrial advance is one of the functions of Government aiul 
the Provincial (;lovernm 0 ivt might very well undertake the expenditure. 
They have already instituted scholarnhiiw in other departint?nts of industry. 

4^. You think there is adequate money for all your ni'cd.s at the moment? 

.•i. J think so. And thi.s won’t require much money; and this industry 
niust also have a share in w'hatever ia going. 

Q. When you definitely come dow^i to the point of view' of education, 
have you enough money tor all the education that you require to-day? 

A. I think Govornmeiit mxist .subsidise this induKtry. 

Q, Then 3 n)u advocate that n proportion of your finances at pre.scnt avail- 
nVdo for iKlucation should l>e spent definitely for the encouragement of the 
film industry? 

A. After studying the financial condition of Bomljay, I think, Government 
can w'ell afford to do it. 

y. Do you mean visual i instruction should take precedence over primary 
education ? 

A, It is a part of ediuation. 

y. if you have only got ft certain amount of moricy available, how' can 
you do itP 

A, T think there will he sufficient money avuilahle. 

y. If you hiu'o only a certain amount of money available, w'ould you 
spend it on primary education or on visual instruction? 

A. I w'ould spend it on this, because this is also a part of education. I 
prefer visual instruction to primary education, I don’t make any distinction 
betvvoen the two. But I w’ould not divert any monej’ from the present 
educational funds, but I should like to have additional funds. 1 would not 
divert any money spetuftUy set apart for educational would 

1 support ftddit^nal taxation for that purpose. 

y. I noU> you are in favour of displa^nng Empire film.s in the various 
countries of the einpiro showing the different customs and manners of the 
p€M>ple of the different portions of the empire to one another so that India 
inajse herself better known in the empire? 

A. Ye». 
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Q. Have you any to make as to how that can be brought 

about ^ 

.4. By an interchange of Hlins, and also by improving the Indian films, 

Q. Do you think that the lndian-prodn<'e<I films nre sufRciently good in 
technique? 

A. I dorrt think the present filma will attract large audieiK'(!«i outside 
India. 

Q. What steps «*ouId you suggest for the improvement of the t<ML'hni(|UG 
of the industry? , 

A. I have Ruggt\st<Hl tliat students should he sent io England or America 
to study the t^M-hnique^ of the cinema, and secondly Government should also 
suljjsidise the industry, and thirdh% sj»ecial classes should ho started in 
scenario writing. 

Q, What do you think of the propo.sition tliat fUi export should he brought 
out from abroad io train Indians?^ 

.4. Vos, I would weicome that suggestion. I W4.>uld also like to send 
capable Indians abroad by giving them m bolarsliips. 

Q. You say that you are not aware of any him misrepresentation of 
western ('ivili.sation in India, and yet you eonsith r that a bad imprivsion is 
created in India regarding the eustoms of the west. Do you consider the 
l^rescnt films give a corre<’t iinjiresNion of the west? 

A. \o, I don’t think so, he<‘au.sc that doc;s not tally with what f have 
read ip nos els. 

Q, Is there any inisrejsrcsentation going on of the western people? 

A. But tiio impije-ssioM .so created is created by the lives wdiicli some 
Europeans iu India lead. ♦ 

Q. You say that the impression is gained by Indians from wduit they see 
of Europeans tbeinselves. How many of the .‘120 milliona of the people of 
India actually froiue in contaid with Europeans? 

A. In tlic they always stH‘ European ladies and gentlemen. 

Q, What is tlie particular thing that gives iht^ )u*ople of this country a 
W'rong iiiqiression al)Out tlie western people? 

.1. There is tin* free association between the sr'xe.s, sometimes bad lives 
are led l>y some In my own district I have myself seen rnariy’^ things 

whk:h are lertainly object ionahle. 

(■Jiainnctfi.: What is the actual thing that >ou consider l)ad ? 

A. 1 have come in contact with many Europeans, and I have often found 
very good gentlc’iiuui , but in dir:.tricts there are some people w'ho load lives 
which do not do credit to the British people. 

f'olonrl ('nurjord: You are in lavuur of seeing that th> community is mis- 
represented, anil you want to [>reveiu misrepresentation P 

A. Yes. ^ 

<j/. You doirt think it is possible that wliat is shown in the films is a 
correct rei>resentation of what is going on in the west? 

.4. The only ini.sre|>resi.»ntation is about the «<‘xe«, an<l I have therefore 
«uggest€<d that such fiims should only bo shown to the adult population. 

Q, I>o you think it will have any demoralising effect on them? 

.4. I don’t think so. Hut from what I read in tho newspapers of police 
court Closes, it may have some cffoid, }>ut such things occur very rarely. On 
• the whole, the Board of Censors is doing its duty properly in this matU^r. 

Q. Y"ou are quite .satisfied with the moral standards of the films shown? 

A, 1 don^t say that the moral standard is quite good. 

(J, Yon say in one place considering the point of view% there may exist 
a <ase for prohibiting such films.'' 
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A. It iff tine duty of the censors to stop undesirable films, lyecauae there 
may be a few siex films imported from America, and it is for the f^ensors to 
stop such films. But I have not seen such filmic so far exhibiteti. 

Q, But lu)W is it you make this statement? I thought you had made 
ibis suggestion after what you had scon in one of the cinemas? 

A. 1 am thinking more of the future possibility, and not from what I 
have sKK^n. Tn fact, 1 have not so far seen any such film. 

Q, Do you consider that journalism can assist in raising the standard of 

the films shown in nnv wnv? 

* ' • 

A. I til ink so, 

Q. How? You fu^fun by criticising the films from time to time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do y(Ht get an ojiportnnity to criti<‘iso the films? 

A, J have not yet criticised any of the films. My own j>aper drx^s not do 
anything of that kind. I am a lontrihutor to many other papers and f am 
tilso a correspondent of some of the British papers, but I don’t criticise any 
films. 

Q, Yo\i don’t get any advertisements from (‘inema companies? 

.4. No. 

Mr. Nengy: 1 take it you are anxious to bring about a belter under- 
standing befcwfMU) the different ]»ari.s of the empire. Do you think that tht 
people inhabiting ilie other ]»nrl.s of the empire arc- cjuite as anxious to 
understand India as Indians are to umlerst-and the other parts? 

.4. f have no information on that iioint. 

Q, Yon say that the (Jovernmeni is not so solicitous about interpreting 
India truly to the rest of the emj>ir 0 as alfout interpreting th(^ re.st of the 
empire to India? That i.s to say, you do not look to the cinema to further 
swsisi the Government of India in this matter of carrying on propaganda in 
India? 

A. Quite BO. 

Q. All that you need is that India should he better understwxi in the 
other parts oF the empire and you would look to the cinema to work in that 
direction ? 

A Yes- 

Q, Don’t you think it is iv sort of propaganda which (?annot be succees- 
ful unless the Government of India precis upon the Governments of the other 
partsS of the empire to undertake it, so that with the iivssi.stanco of the 
Dominion GovernmentB the sort of propaganda that you have in mind may 
be succcRsfully carried on in those i>iirts of the empire? 

A. 1 think it is the duty of the Government of India. 

Q. Yoxi are not |ireparod to depend on the trade doing the proi)aganda 
for India, in the other part'; of the em|>ire? 

A. No, 1 don’t think that the trade would he effective enough in that 
direction, 

Q. And unless the quality of the Indian pictures is so high that they 
would on their own merit® command a market overseas, you can never 
expect the trade to assist you on this direction in the Blight<ost degree? 

A, I think «o. 

Q, You don’t think that there is a posi&ibility of Indians turning out 
pictures of such high quality in the near future which would draw large 
audiences outside India P 

A, I don’t think we will be able to do it under prceent conditions. 

Q, You are a believer in the cinema as an engdzM for the spread of 
education P 
A, Yea, 
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Q. When yf)U use the tenu ediiraiion, 1 wuv)po«e you u#ie it in the widest 

Bmim ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do yon think that ediu^ition in the broudost sertse of tlie term would 
include a study of the life and customs of the various parts of the world, 
and the different civilizations that we find in the world? 

A. Yes, but so far as India is concerned I think the tNiuoational films 
may first he devoted to public health. 

Q. Is there any necessity from the p<unt of view of education U) );;ivo any 
particular preference to the em|)ire Qlins" Would you, for instanw. shut out 
films depictinji; the conditions of life say in Russia or France or Geriimny P 
Would not that bo of educational value to Indians? 

,4. 1 don't think there is any need to lirin^!: them now, l>ecause we can 
have our own educational films in India. 

Q, Education in the wiflest sense of the term includes a study of the 
life and custosus and manners <vf the people inhalvitiuK tho different paria 
of the world, and you w^ould nor be prepare<l to make anj' distinction 

betw'een the differeut parts ol the world? 

d. J should not make any distiueiion. 

i^}. Just as you are anxious to bring about a better understanding 

between India and tin* Knipir<‘. are you also anxious that India fthould 

ufulerstarid her mdglilKmring count ric.s 'r" Do you think that films repre- 
senting life in Afghanistan or Fersiji or China or Ja])an would bo of value 
to Indi'n? 

A. I think so, 

y. So 1 take it there is no li'asoo for you to kotip out. the other countries 
from any scheme of roci])rocity tfiat you have in mind? 

A. No. 

A(t, ('oatman: 1 take it that you are here to reprasent the view^H of tho 
general joihlic and as nu ordiiiary citizen? 

A. Yes. 

C- And you have no interest in the industry itself? 

A . No. 

Q. Now, please tell me w'hi<'h cla.ss of liliu do you see often, the foreign 
film or the Indian film? 

A. I see both. 

Q, But which do you see ofteiier? 

A . Indian films. 

Q. Why? 

A. I can’t say why. 

Do you see Indian films because you have to pay loss for ti< 5 kets? 

A. Tliat may be one of the reasons, and also because I should like to 
how' far otir own productions are progressing. 

Q. On the wliolc. you d** see Indian fiiins ofi-cner than English films? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you notice any striking difference b<^twf>en the get up and the 
technique of the two? Which is better? 

A. The English or the foreign filmw are de<d<]ed}y better. 

Q. Do you like the subject^i of the foreign films? 

A, I like them fairly w'oll. 

Q. Do you like the subjects of the Indian films better? 

A. Not all, 

Q, I should like you to think a little more closely and give me your 
reasons why you see Indian films oftener than you see the foreign filxnH. 
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the (lifforortce in the price of admission got anything to do with it? Is 
that really the d€>teriiHning factor? 

4. Not HO far as the edurated classes are •concerned. The prii^e of ad- 
mission does not affcKd them. They %'isit theatres where English and Indian 
films are shown. 

Q, IjHt u» take your postal employees. 1 take it that the jieople wdio 
get low |>ay visit Indian theatres oftener than the theatres where foreign 
films are shown? Do you know anything about their motive.^? ie the 
difference in price a serious item in their ca.se? 

A. It is one of the considerations; another thing is, the Indian theatres 
wdiere Indian films are shown are situated in the Indian locality and they 
are v'ery near to their places. 

Q. Su})pos<i the pr lei's of admission were the same in both cases. Where 
do you think the low-paid or unc^ducated Indian would prefer to go to? 

A, People generally like rnythologicjil pictures, and for that reason they 
generally visit Indian theatres. 

Q. j was very much interested in what you wrote about Empire films and 
so on. Suppose you were given a free pass for two entertainments, one 
where there was a [licture depicting a scene in South Africa and the second 
wa.s a picture ilepicting stenas and c>oriditionH in California, which would you 
pref<‘r to see? • 

A, 1 would prefer thi* Empire film; I am not sure about it. Iwcau.se if 
California detects better pi<?ture?i, then I might go and them, hut, ns a 
rule, i should prefer Itrif ish Empire films. 

Q. Well now, let me take the point thaUniy friend, Sir. Neogy, took up. 
You said in reply to his (piestion that it W’ould he desirable to show the life 
and customs and manners of tlio jieople of India to their neighbours. 1 
agree with you. But. do you think it is as valuable that you should know 
w'hut gotw on in Persia and understand the Persians and their inode of life, 
or is it nior{* vuluahh* to the customs and habjt.s of the jun^ple in Great 
Britain and other partiS of the Empire? 

A. T think it will be more valuable to know things regarding our ow*n 
Kmpiro first, because I claim to be a member ol the British Empire. 

And you would like Indian tilms to be shown to the rest of the in- 
ijahilant.s of the emjiire by ineann i>f the 1 ndian-pnHluced films exportful to 
other parts w ith the consent of the Ciovermueut ? 

A. Yes. 

<,>. Do you feel strongly on that point? 

A, Yes, ] f(H^l verv stronglv on it, especiallv alter the lUiblication of 
M isM Mavo's book 

Sir Ilaioun Joffrr: You say you are very anxious that the Indian film 
industry should be devei(»ped. Do you advocaU^ that the entertainment tax 
collected should ?>e devoted to giving scholarships to students to In? sent 
abroad to study the technique of the cinema? 

A. 1 have no obje«‘tion to it. But 1 do not know’ wliether it is to be 
ear-marked; in any case I have no objtHdion if money were set apart for 
giving scholarships and so forth. Money may be given from the general 
tunds, and no special tax should b€> imjK)se<l. on the people. 

Q. You jfciiow there are »orne very undesirable films shown in India. Is 
Jt due to the laxity of C’ensorship here? , 

A. 1 have not yet »e€?a any undesirable films exliibited in Btanbay. 

Q, Do you prefer that such films should b*» first censored hy the High 
for India in England instead of censoring them here? 

A. 1 ofeottld rather prefer that auch films should be c'ensored in India. 
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Q, Would YOU th<? appointment of a lady Member on the Censor- 

ing Board ? 

A. Yes, I would like a jady member on the Board. 

Q. l>o you know any ease of films imported into India whicli have not 

been f;ensored? 

/t. I do not know of any su<h films. 

Q, What do you mean by adult.sr What should be the age of children 
who should not be allowed to visit cinemas r 

A. Childrtui below the age of should not be allowed in cinemaN. 

y. Do you think that besides the fiJiu.s, [>oster.s and advertisements should 
also be censored y 

A. 1 think ceusorshij) ahoukl be exteinled to posters and advcTt i>cnients 
as vreil. 

•Oral Evidence of Miss RUBY MYERS, FUm-Aotress, Imperial Film 
Co., on Saturday, the 12th November 1927. 

fluiiniHin : Misv Mver.s. you liave not favouretl us vvitli any written 
statement. 

A. No. 

Q, Mow long !ia\e you been in the profes.sioii 
44 . 'I'wo >'ears, 

Q, And bad \oii any Traiiung before you entered tlie proiession - 
.4. No, 1 bad in'! truininjJ. 

Q What wcie you doing Indore 3 'ou entered the pridessiorn -it y<ni 
don't mind inv joitung ibe ♦pie'^tiony 
.1. I WON lit the telojdiono offiee. 

Q. Do yoii tin ok it will be an ailvjuitage it v\i* bad some :n^tlt^Uion 
w iiere training could be given to atdor.s and act ressi^s r’ 

.4. I tbink il would be a very good thing. 

Q. Do \»va lioid. thore aro many girls in Bombay who wj>ubl b<- willing 
to come t 4 irM.arirr \ dm art- tairi\ tariiiliar with Homltay 
A. Vi'iv t.amdiar. 

Q, You (oUm^ iu contact witb «|uite a number of girls of ?-o,->piM/t a l>io 
Indian famiiu-*' 

A. Yes 

Do you rou'-ulor that, if a training flass were opened, respeciahir 
girls and boys belonging to respettabic' faTniln‘s would join tbe prole-- ion: 

.1. Well they wojuld, if tbe cinema industry would ristv 

Q. r suppo.sc tbr- cintuna industry in the country is Ineoming mole ami 
more popul.n-y 
A. Ye.s, 

C- Not nidv loreign tilms but also Indian films y 
.4. Yes. 

Q. And 1 under-land from witnefises who have come before us that the 
Indian hims arc getting more and more popular with tlie Indian pulilif ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. And what do you think should he done to make it more attraots vi* 

A. Well. I think if we were financed properly- (The reuiuimier of 
Miss Myers evidence wuis takon in camera)* 
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Written Statement by Mr« L K. YAJMIK, Editor of the '' Hlndiistaii 
and Praja MItJpa dated the 11th November 1927. 

1. It in with very gre^t hesitation thiit I make hold to ttmder t!*y 
eridiinee before this Committee. For while I have betm seeing foreign 
hlm.s during last ten years or more. ! have devoted st>€^cial attention to 
them and particularly studied the Indian Films and the methods of produe- 
ing them during the last tliree years. I have written a few Cinema Stories 
and Scenarios and am fairly aeqnainted with the tvorking of the variouB 
Studios and Cinemas in tlie city . • 

I will now' suhiiiit rny answ'ers on sm h select cjucstions on which { feel 
some confidence in ex|>ressing my opininns. 

Id. lids question divides itself in .‘t parts which I will take up Seriatum . 

{() Fho prt^enf Custom Tariff on exposed Films i« indeed ridiculously 
low and unduly favours the exhibitors of Foreign Films. 1 do not indeed 

object to the percentage—w hich is fixed at 15 at |>re>eiit- of the duty 

levied on thoao films. Bui then the present method of valuing all films, 
whether they are Million Dollar fooductions or second or third run old 
films at the rate of 4 annas a foot is indeed ridiiulous. 1 have therefore, 
no hesitation in agreeing with tin* just demand made on behalf of the 
Producers Association, to value all foreign film^ at tlie minimum rate 

of K.s, 2*8 per foot, so that they may not unduly compete with Indian 
Films which on an average cost FIs. 2 u,Ch>i for reels, 

(ii) It is hardly necessary to point out that tlie Pre.sent Custom Tariff 
on foreign films operates to tlie scriou.s disa<lvantage of the indigenous 
films, and therefore it must he raised to the degree mc^ntioned above in 

order to protect in some measure the loial industry. 

fill) Then again, all duty on raw films, chemicals, etc., must be com- 

pletely nholished with a view to give an im])etus to the prothiction of 
Indian Films. 

10. I regret to differ from many local a iitliorities on thi.s question. 

For while ] hold tliat there is enough talent in the country to give us 

ultimniidy the very best scenario-w l iters, directors, (-amera-men, actors 
•rid actresses, I cannot help deploring the la<'k of qualified men and women 
in these departments at present. 

] would attribute th(‘se defifuem ies to the tt>llo\virig reasv)ns ; — 

(1) For centuries j»a.st, theatre and stage have somehow come to be 

rorivsiderod something disreputable amongst the liiglier classe# 
of society. Hence the modcu n i inerna has been haudicaj>ped 
by the taint attributed fv> all stage-work. 

(2) Then the films, uidike the stage, ahno.st at its very inception 

began to engage girls for acting female tiarts ami tlu* industry 
though e(‘onouucnily profitable is deemed something very un- 

clean even by shrewd capitalist.s. as the ludresses have, in the 
present circumstances of our siK'iety. to ]>c largely drawn from 
t h e d i s re f ) u t a 1>1 e c 1 a sses . 

(3) The modern moving pictures do rej)resent a science, ein art and an 

industry, Fnfortunately. it is largely viewed as a good bu.si- 
ness at present and hence not enough care is taken to develop 
it on technical and artistic lines,- wSo, our picture.s are pro- 

duced largely wdth a view' to interest the large masses of society 
and henw compare very unfavourably with the foreign pictures 
as real cultural attractions, 

(4) All these reasons keep down tlie industry from rising to tlie high 

position it enjoys in other countries and prevent it from 
having the benefits of the vast cajiital which alone can place 
it on a higher level. 
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i shall iiovr suggest some measures lor suppl>nng tliese deticieiioies ; - 
(1) It is high time 1 think that our prodneers realised the sad 
defirienoies \d our technical departments, and the urgent 
neceshity ot imjunting some trained oamerii men and lahoratory- 
nieii and even some technical directors lo raist' tlie whole 
technique oi our pictures to a higher level. 

<2) At the same lime studios and hihoratories must be fitted up on a 
superior level, so as to get l>est results out of this foreign 
assistanf'e. I need hardly adtl iliat ttucli foreigners will ho 
recpiired only in t Tie initial stages till a large statV of local men 
are trained here under their direftiou or in foreign countries. 
(3) St>ine workl-f anions sohjects sliould l>e seleided. For 1 am <<ui- 
vinced that educated people in Im.lia, will he Interested in this 
industry when modern or ancient Cltrsaics are adapted t(v the 
''(U'een and the halcyon days of India’s past gltiry arc vividly 
depicted on the screen in a fitting manner, Oidy ihen will 
Indian pictnn‘s 1 k^ shown in foreign countries and will malo' 
humiHM' profits and thus draw the required caiutai tor du' 
industry. 

(’1) I :uu tiieii': will he no deurib of ladies and gentlemen trom 

Jilt' umUc- ■ ! rth> n* aol fo^r siu'!'. vdolurrs. PujI llu-ro -s 

otu' (ondition tliat tlu* joodneers will have lo oltserve in the 
roatter. Pliry will liave to stdect the whole (‘ust of sucli artists 
, for somi' spe<'iai yiictiires ur for the seleri studies on the new 

l>n>is. so as t(> create a new atmosphere, int(dlectnai. (‘Tnotionnl 

and artistic for creation of ik'W [)ictni'es. 

1>^. ’rins indiistrv must primarily develop on its own basis and sliould 

not depenri mei'el> on (diverijinent’s .sup|.n)rl. rnder (lit piexou cnaiinc 
stances of lliis natiornd iiuln.stry. however, (Icofiuiincnt can I tliink, it it 
is so inclini'-d, a,ssist in one way. it can start or if can arrange ^vith the 
Xew Mritisli Pnipire I'ilin (■omldne to start an nyitodati' stiulio, with a 
modern lalawator^- and stum higldy trained di lectors, rarncia-men and m 
laboratory at a selec-tcd ])lace in the country, d'lnn- can misily g(‘t the best 
scenarios and cdncali'd men and ivomen to act for the sn een and they (am 
easily protluce pitt.nrcs, wliich will liave a world niarkid. And. after ttie 
henelits of these mwv nielhott'^ are brought homo l»> the minds of Indian 
producers, (government can easily withdraw- fiom active business by eitlnu* 
selling away the studio to some ]o(’al coinpanv or r<*nting il some pro- 
ducers for particular jicriods or yuctures. 

I do not tliink any other (Government action is needed in the. matter, 

22 T do not think that India should adoyil any ]>olic\ of giving prefer- 
ence the Brilisli I'rnyiire I'ictiires, for I helievt^ that nil yiictures slucdd 
run on their oivn merits in this couid.ry irre.syicctivf' of the country of their 
•origin. 

d2, I do not think tliat the .systeiii of <ens<)ring in onr province 

is satisfactory. I have to make the following sugg(‘stions in llie matter: — 
rn In the first place, T think the present (■inenia Act rnnst he over- 
hauled, so as divest Government of its arbitrary anthoriiv of 
nominating all tlie members on tlie (-ensor-JUiard. In my 
opinion, only one-third of the nnuntKws of the Board sliould 
be nominated by the Government, one or two members outside 
the trade KbouTd be elected by tlie industry and the rest should 
1)0 elected by tlie local Legi.slativcr* Council. 

(2) The secretary and supervisor of films must then he chosen by 
the Board, so as to make tliein feel resporiKible not towards 
Government hut towards people and the industry. 

(S) 1 entirely agree with the suggestion that all films should l>e 
examined not by one supervisor as at present, but by sub- 
committees of the Board. 
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(i) The <>M»or-Board should take the Producers aud tiie ExhibitorB 
into <‘OT)fidt?noe and must discuss objectionable points in films 
before rejecting; them in toto. • 

(5) 7’here ought to he an All-India Censor Board to bo constituted 

on the Hame linos as I have indicated for the Provincial boards, 
with the obvious difference, that the Indian Legislatures should 
elect a suitable number of meml>ers on the Board. The All- 
india Board will not only examine all foreign films, but also 
hear and decide appeals that may he preferred against the 
decisions of the Provincial Boartls regarding Indnin Filins. 

(6) The Censor-Board at present make very invidious distinctionB 

between Indian and Foreign F'ihns, and insist on cutting out 
such scenes and actions such as are very common in foreign 
pictures. C\m.sor Boards in tntuie rniist l)e instnicited to judge 
both types of films by the same standard. 


Oral Evidence of Mr, L K. YAJNIK, Editor of the “ Hindustan ” and 
“ Praja Mitra on Saturday, the 12th November 1927. 

(.'hntrin^m: I under.st and, Mr. Yainik, you are the editor of a i>aper in 
Bombay ? 

A. Yes. I ant Uie editor the Hindustan aud '' Praja Mitia which 
is an evening (jiijarati paper. I am also tho editor of the Gujarati ’ Kesari ”, 
and of another weekly paper which is chiefly devoted to ar^i^h^s on (inema 
and theatres, that is the Praja Mitra and the*Parsi. 

f/. I)o you (Icnmto a whole page or a column? 

A. There is certainly a full jiage which is entirely deviitod to cinema 
suhjc*ct.s. There are also articles translated from one or two English papers 
and puVilished in our pa|»er, and sometiincs some article.^ are also published 
from contributors on cinemas and theatres. 

Q, So you have beven interesting yourself in one way or other with 
foreign fihriR for Id years? 

A. That was nl course merely as a cinema goer. But 1 have l>een parti- 
cularly interested since 1 took to scenario writing about three years ago, I 
am doing it still and am getting more work now' than before, 

Q. How many story writers are there? 

A. Yon f‘an count the really good story writers on your finger tijis. Of 
course llw'ro are many people who wudte ntories and send them tt> studios 
in tlve hope of getting a good remuneration. Supposing as a literary man 
I write a good novel wlvifh will keep rae busy for a month or so, I conld 
hardly expect any remuneration at all for it. On the other hand, 1 should 
have lo undergi; some oxiH*ii,se for publishing it after writing out tlie sitory, 
whereas if J gave it to a pic ture producing company and if tliey accepted 
it as the basis for fi scenario, I could expect a good start aud 1 could always 
expect good money on .such writings. 

You inertdy started wdth s<‘cnario \\riting or had you any previous 
training in the line? 

A. As a matter of fact, I am a Gujarati wuiter of stories. 1 wrot« 
some storte.s beffire and wdien I wrote those stories I dreamt of different 
scenes, and 1 felt some eonhdenoe and took up the lino. But for the last 
ten yearly or moi*'e I have boon a writer of Gujarati articles, etc. I have 
also been interesting myself in public life. 

Ir then?* a very good supply of >story writers for Indian films? 

A. \Ye have a good many stories pouring in, but T cannot say that 
we have a good supply of good stories coming to us. 

Q. What do you suggest should he done to improve that? 
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A. I tbiiik the stories can only improve with the improveiucni of the 
industry ns Ji whole. It is only when the whole industry is wmjdetely 
overhauled, ar»d a new era van V>e inaujiuraUHl and can have Uuter brains 
and Wt^r scenario writers. Tl»e unloruinaite fact at piestmt is that high 
class cultured stories vvould not appeal to the prodiKcrs, because they 
generally want to produro x>ioture.s which wH>uh;l appeal readily to the 

illiterate and niuailtured clusscs. I don't say that tluy don’t prodvice 

l>ettor [in ujjes, at all. Hut .*i.s they want to produce jdc tiircs to ajcpc'al 

to the (rude sense of the lower ehissos. I am afraid is not nnich 

chance, at the present nionienP, for better writers and .soiu<" of us who 
tried to get oitcj tins line are faced with this dilhculty of adapting out- 
high iiter.'ti’v Standards to a certain extent if not completely to tiu‘ Iowct 
taste that pievaiN among the c inema audiences. 

Q. ^^’hat the auditMici* ctire for more, that is. io say, do tlic'> care 

Tnore for the ^uhiut or feU’ t))c metliod of act mg;" 

A. Wliat I ''a> IS that unless tiicie is a gotcd hit ol t“'\c »tc.unent like a 

race or pleulv of wailike setuu^s or what they t ali ‘ araiujcji siune 

tninull and hustU' and tiungs ol that, sort iii the stui it^s, arc' not 

popular witii the prodiu-ers of hiius. For iustanec\ Nc*thaji Pulka '* oi the 
Maliurashtra Film Co., was vtuy popular and v\ emt tor live weeks. Ot 

course, it ^\a^ jiroduced by one* of the ablest coinpanios that we luuc ni 
* India. Bur there is no c-oncealing tlie fact that it really surpasscal all the 
previous filico. made by tliai coinpauy, bcaaiuse it contaimui lots of warlika 
jiarnphermdia and a lot of c^xc itement. AVe have also another him i'ulh‘d 
“At the Clang of Fettc*rs” produced hy tJio Krishna Co. 1 doti’t want to 
deprec'ia tc* tin* of that him, hec'uuse the story )uis Ixhui written by otic of 

the ablest iiuiarati writers in .(Vik'iitta, but still, wlintevcr tlic merits of tiie 
fiUiry may h«v according to higher standards it would not have been so 
po[)iiIar as it has jiroved to be, but for tiie extraordinary military parades, 
exhibition cf arms and gun firing tluit is (‘mbodic*d in the picfurc'. 

Q. You tliiulv tliai it is rcudly difficult to imj.u’ove tlie tone of tin* story 
w’ riling 'f 

A. Not exactly that, because we have I'c^eently had another success with 
& picture failed “ (fUn Sundari ’b and in this picture thewe were no w'arhko 
scenes. A^cd it was a very great snccc^ss. It ran for d weeks largely on 
ncrcount of the good acting of the heroine and also on account of th«> 
intrinsic merit <d the story which (iepict.e<l the higher (|ua!iiv of Indian 
womanhood. It was produced by the Kohinoor Film (’o. We can certainly 
arrange to slow it to you. lliis film was a great success, jiartly becau.H<* 
aoiiie borrioved light was reflected on that yiictnro by tlu» very nain«‘ ‘ (inn 
fiundari ’ (U- “ Wliy Husband.s go astray?’* wbicdi is really boi rowexi from 
a ver\- jiopular Onjarati noveb 

Q. AVhat do you think should Ik; done to improve the indigenous in- 
dustry p 

A. fn the first place, our industry is very faulty on tlie technical side. 

I think you have seen some studios, and 1 should think it should be common 
ground that we should have lietter equipped studios and better equipped 
laboratories, and all technical arrangements must be improved enormou.sly 
if this industry is to make any grtiat stride.s in the future. 

Q. I you suggest that Cover iiinent may start a good studio. I put 
it to the producers yevSterdjv.v, hut they would not IfM>k at it.^ 

A. The producers are committed to the present order of things, and my 
little experience hears me out when 1 say that if we could produce world 
subje<‘ts or c'1a>sical subjects with Indter technical equipment, we shall have 
no difficulty at all in finding a foreign market for the films. We had 
Mjcently a concTcte instance of it in the piotim^ called “ The Light of Asia 
It was surpri.s)ng to know that it was produced in a far off place like 
Delhi by the Great Eastern Corporation, and it was really «ur prising to 
fiiid that some gentlemen in Delhi had the imagination and insighf to 
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produc^<3 tt world pictuie o[ this kind with really better technical equipment. 

Kven this picture would never have succeeded if they had not taken good 

technical advice and assistance which the^’^ inanaj^*d to get from a German 
Filin Company at Munich and they produced this picture in partnership 
with this company. But the Hcenario writing was done by Niraiijan Pal, 
son ol Mr. Bipiu Cliandra Pal. Niranjaii Pal is also a groat dramatist. 
He produced a drania that wa-s staged in London and it was very much 
uppreciaied there. What i moan t<» say is, the original subject was Indian, 

the scenario writing was done )>y an Indian, but m soon as it came to 

photography and direction and laboratory work, assistance was taken from 
toreigners. A contingent i>l camera men, directors and others lame out 
to India and they co-operated with the literary talent and the local 
knowledge of this Indian Company, and they all went Uj a lor^ation wdiioh 
was gonermisly provided hy the Maliaraja of Jaipur and produced a very 
good picture indeed. 1 floo’t say tliat it was net faulty, be('ause Mr. Pal 
had not much training in this line. With all defect.s of the scenario 

and ih<* story, tlie him could have been improved w’iili a little iMUter 
imagination. This picture was a gnsat 8ucccs.s not only in India, hut all 
over the continent. I understand it was shown for nearly three weeks in 
London. I am afraid the Indian Director did not do his work properly, hut 
the phot^^graph> was really excellent. If it had been taken by Indians only 
the w'hole thing wundd have V>een spoiled. Not only was the negative 
taken in Gerinanv, hut it was printed in (lermanv. Of cour.se. it was also 
first re}e«s<Hl in Oermauy and tlKUi the film was sent elsewhere, and at la.st 
it crtiue to India. What 1 mean is, that thi.s picture shows that there is 
really great scope for the combination of Indian literary genius wdtb the 
best technical direction am I pho togiiiphy. I am laying ve^*v great cunphasis 
on pFiolografJjy and laboratory rvork as well on direction, and there are 
oerfaiii lei'bnical pnrt.s of the direH.ion work in wbic'h nssistaiu'c can very 
well be taken frmu foreigners. 

There is (mo other point. Sir. Not only rvas there t+<dinical talent, not 

only w^as a w'orld Hubject chosen, hut considerable care wa.s taken in selecting 
the arti.sts, and that is one of the points that 1 have to mention. If 
they had mertdy gone round and collei ted sut li good artists, actors and 
actresses as they (‘ould find in the present studios, 1 am afraid tliey would 
never have made the success of th(> picture, what it wa.s. But they took cure 
to take the hel|» of cultured artists and high cla.ss people like Mrs. Itajaui, 
a sister of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who took part in that picture. I also 
understood from Mr, Sarnia, w)io was one of the directors of the company, 
that he had the lussistanoe of several Madrassi graduate girls and other 
educated ladies and gentlemen from different parts of India in producing 
that picture. From that p(.>int of viewy I must say that “ The Light of 
Asia ’’ really reached the high water mark, because 1 do not think that any 
other pict\ire could he proud of vsucli a higli eUvss cultured set of actors and 
ftc'tresses. I understand the rominittee ha.s been worried about this 
matter. It is my deliberate opinion that you cannot mix up the two nets 
of people, and I am afraid in the pn^sent atmosphere of the studios, ycu 
will not he able to get ladies and gentlemen of culture and e^ducation to 
work in them. It is really impossible to expect such people to come and 
take part in the studios. 

Have you any experience of the present studios P 

A, I am going round the studios almost every day. It is not the fault 
of anybody. What I mean i.s, they have to empldy girls who go to the studios 
in seandi of work. It is no fault of anybody, it is only an accident. But 
this is the condition of thing.*? that prevails. 

Those gentlemen and ladies who took part in “ The Light of Asia ’’ 
merely did their work and went away, and you don’t think they will again 
come and take partP 

A. The cast was really chosen for this picture. Mr. Sarma told me that 
they went round the whole of India in search of a girl to play the part 
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of the heroine, and alter .stune diHuiilty they iixed upon a girl who was 
only 11 years old an<i who had (asiiaUy replitxl to their advertisement. 
JEven after ^Jie had left *' The Light of Asia ' sht? was quite prepared to 
work tor them t)ii a euinparaiively siualJ salary even though better offer* 
were imule t(> lier hv other compauie^y but she stuck to the Groat Eastern 
Corporation till finally it u as cloar that they <ould not prochae any more 
pn turos. 

Q. Was it not a success.^ 

A, ‘‘The Liglit cjf Asia ' as ot coarse a great success, but there were 
some hiibiiif'sH ( timplicat ions or some sort oi di.spntes in th© nianngoinent, 
and a lot oi mont*v was al>o wasted (>r swallowed hv some one, 1 think, and 
so tliey evidently could not run the business. .1 myself had great liopes 
ahuut tlial Corporation. l»ec;ur>e it was reported tliat tliey were going to 
produce liiiotiier picture vailed “ Taj Aiahal ’ relating to the zenith of 
the Afoghiil cicilizution. But uniori unately it did not happen. The next 
great .siuce.s^^ ironi point •>{ view lias heen Mored in India by the film 
cnlled “ Sm-rilice 

C- Bo you tliiuii that ^vell ecpiip|)ed studio.v with all modern conveniences 
will l>e talu ‘11 advaiilagt' of hy the producersT' 

.1. The present managois and projuietors of the studios liave shown 
some aver.si(ui to it. Wliat 1 <lo fee) is that new companies will be started, 
and a hotter <-lass of tinnnciers will come into this business if they see some 
prospect id puTTiiig this- iiulustry on an i ntvo national level. What we 
really w ant gviod hnan< iers who finance the hig niiils. A\’e want them to 
-come into this line, and they will not get into this trade tmloBS they see 
Vyetore them soniething of a reaMv elevating and instructive character. 

C. \Vliat do voij suggest s-houltf he done to attract good ftnaruiors? 

.1. SiUiie j»eo)dc witli more insight and imagination wlio will se€> the 
tu’ofits imolvi^d should he induct'd -to interest Uieinstdvas in tliis trade »o 
that they may -.uirt really good and ujitodate si iidios. Or as it was 
Kvigg(".ted it^ me Nome lime ago fiy Chuniial h^etalvad, an uptodate studio 
sh.culd mc started, a Hritis'ii I'hiqiire Film Coinliimc tin- idea of wliich 
VI as rv'aliy develojuai in I,<uuh»ii. Th^y were willing to start their mvn 
'-tiidi'- here and hriiig cmt all the T^v-hnicM) ts{ui])iiient.s ncCi-.ssary, if some 
financiers in Imlia eanif i'<*rward to work in iiarf nership. It would litivc 
proved a great .succe.ss. Hut of course tlio local pv‘o|)ie are .showing a 
certain amcunt of aversion r.o this form 'd pa iliicrshijo But Home 
pioneering work will liave to he done by somebody, J mean tlie gentlemen 
who liHve produced ‘‘ Sacrifice ” might bo persuaded to fioat a joint st(7ck 
company. 

Q. We are f -ut O- find sonie practicul meaHurc^ ioi- a fi aiudatFai . and we 
should like to have some practical suggest ion^. You arc merely making 
general statements. What is it that should he done, either by Government 
or by others, which would go tr> improve the indu''tryr 

.4. I think the Government miglit start a studio and a lahoraU)ry, in the 
first instance as an educational institution, as a f inernatograpli institution. 

Q. What will be the cost of it? 

A. That, of course, 1 am unable to say. 1 would not i^peak about the 
business side of it. 

Q. We were told yesterday that a good studio, wrell equipped fo he of 
real usie, would cost a crore of rui>ees. 

.4. A crore? That ie more than I can say. It might start in the initial 
stagefj as an educational or a pioneering institution, and then T am rpntfj 
sure that it will be taken fullest advantage of in the very near future. 

Q. J am sure Mr. Green will take you over the custom.^ asjK^t a?>r>ut 
which you have made some stateinenia. Any other measures you sugge.st 
in order to improve those defects in the technique and arti.stic lines? 
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A, I think it must he iarfsely left to the producers themselves. They 
should have the insight and imagination necessarx for the purpose. Excuse 
me for iiiterruptir^ you, ‘but what J have suggested in the way of Govern* 
merit measurefi is only as a last resort, }>e<‘ause I do l^elieve it is up to 
these people to educate themselves and to do the pioneering work themselves. 

<>. But how to make them do it? 

Some of thcuu, J find, are not even aware of the ttKhnicai defects 
and are quite pleaned with the situation that exists. Tlmt is rather stir- 
pi isiiig, l>ecau8e 1 should have thought that seeing American pictures and 
other foreign pictures now and again they should be quite aw'are of the 
fact that their studios and th<3ir laboratories could never hope to produce. 

Q. I suppose they are content with the profits they make as fonditionj 
are? 

A. I do not know about tlm profits liecause some studio^ are closing now 
and again and we ahvfiy.s liear alM>ut financial difficulties tlioiigh, of course, 
it does appear that some pictures do make profit.s- There is a mystery 
that I arn afraid f cannot solve. Wlnle the industry does appear to be 
profitable in ticrtain resp<H‘ts some studios and some companies are closing 
down and new ones are starting in their plaoe. 

O. Do you think that filncs produced in the rouutrv now or likely to be 
produced in the near future, can compete on equal terms with the films , 
produced, say, in Great Brtljvin or other parts of the Kinpire? 

d, I think the markets are quife different. In the |>resent (onditions 
the markets for these arc fairly different. The market for foreign films 
and the market for Indian films are fairly different. Of (ourse. as I have 
pointed out, tliere are no vvatertiglit compnrtijient.s and if^a lieiuu’ ( lass of 
pictures could be prtxluced in India, then, tliere iniglit he a certain amount 
of I'omjietif ion hetw’een the two. I believe that the piodncers are now 
gradually coming to realise the necessity of producing a higher claws of 
huhjerts with better t^vhiiicpie and so tin. 

(^. Don’t you think that any reciprocal agreement In'twecn the various 
parts of the Empire, would help the industry in India? 

/L I do not think so. 

Q, Why not? 

.4. Because 1 think our pictnre.s will really go on their own merits if 
they are to go at all to foreign countries. T do not believe in artificial 
spoon feeding at all. 

Q. You do not believe in entering into any arrangement or a reciprocal 
agreement that, say, for every two feet of Indian film taken India should 
take one foot of British film? 

d. T am afraid it will not work, and it would not he helpful to the 
industry. 

Q. Now let us come to censorship. You seem not to he satisfied with 
the present methovl of censoring? 

d. When T .say I am not satisfied, I meant to say that there is scope for 
great improvement, 

Q, You suggivst a method of effecting one-third by sonieh(>dy. 

A. T arn very emphatically opposed to the present method by which the 
Government nominate.s all the members of the Censorship Board. I think 
that is wrong, l>ecausc what hapi>ens thereby Is that it is almost held aa 
Government patronage and people get into tbi.s Board who are not well 
acquaiute<l wdtlr the industry or competent to judge the relative merits 
of films. 

^>. Do you think tliat every film should he seen by more than one member 
of the Boiird? 

d. I do not think it should l>e seen by one permanent supervi.w. That 
vests too much power In the bauds of a man however good and noble he 
may l>e. 
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Q, You think tbero sliould be a panel from which n»eiul>eTR should 
drawn to inspect 

*4. That is the view of Mr. .Xftinim which he {rave Ai a pres.s interview. 

Q, What is ^kOiir view? 

A. That is my view. 

Q, You advocate both a Centra! Board and provincial boards. What is 
your object? 

A. I want provincial Ixiards and, an appeal will lie to the central hoard. 

Q. As an appellate authority? 

A. Yes. 

y. You do not want an appeal to tho Local (loverninent, hut to tl»e 
central board \vhi<‘li .should liear appeals from the provincial boards? 

A. I think a central board c<»ristitMtetJ on the lines T have mentioned 
would be better than the Local Governinont, 

Q. T notice your City Corporation cxcust^d itself (»n the {jround of want 
of time in coiuuxtion with the enquiries of this Committee. Do you think 
the Legislative ('otincil will hnd time 

A. The Legislative Council will only elect some peojile. 

Q. Some memhers of tlieir own? 

A . Not exactly from among themselves. They may elect from outside 
pe<jph‘ who may he c»)nn>etent to do this work. 

Q. Do you think that there is sufficient public inUrost to gel pc‘ople 
take intere.st in that .sort of work? 

/L T think the interest is pradcally increasing. Besides, 1 would cer- 
tainly suggc'st that some kind of honorarium, sucli as they give to the 
directors for nlBuiding direeiors’ nundings, should be given to t.h(‘ memhers 
of the board wlu» examine films. 

I can understaTid your advocating a hoard, lujt the imd-hod hy who h 
you seek to se<>ur<^ the appointment to that hotird seems to he sr>niewliat 
cumbrous. You want a certain j)roportion to he nominated and a rertiiin 
proportion to he elected. 

,1. 7’liat fiappens in the L(?gi.slative (Jonncil, the local boards and muni- 
cipalities and I do not vsee that it is cuinbrous. 

C. Do > on not tliink tliat the work of censoring is a purely admimstrati v(% 
work ? 

A. It is gelling stunewhat political in certain I’cispcats and 

C. What little politics there are, could they not be .s(H-\irf‘d hv having 
a board in which there are people who will protect your political interest? 

A. But 1 don't want meml^ers who are all nominated hy (jlovernment . 
Besides, if the Board is elected partly hy the J>esgi.shiti ve (Vuincil. tfie 
ineml)er.s of the Board will feed a certain amount of responsihility towards 
the Council and the people. 

Has there fieen any criticism about the Board hitherto in the press? 

A, No. 

Q, Or is it only* the a|>poi ntment of this CVmmutiee that has tiroughi 
»bout some criticism of the Board? 

A. I have ]r>ersonaIl>' been holding these opinions .since I got to know 
something about it. 

Q. Can you point Ut any criticism of the existing macdiinery heff>re the 
iippf>intinent of this Committee? 

A. No, I am afraid I cannot point out any. 

Q. That shows that thc^re is siiti.sf action. 

A. I am afraid the reason in different, Wcause the members of the trade 
are very reticent in the matter of the censor, though tliey do not alwav.s 
i&ee eve to eye with him. 
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Q. You said there was some politics about it? 

A. The public wouki not get to know anything about the working of this 
«jachinory unless the people in the trade informed them about it. Anti 
the peoi>ie in the trade are intoresUd in keeping back everything Ijecause 
they are personally dealing with the censor every time. 

Q. I supxiose you know^ that the results of the censorship are published 
in the local gaiiette.^ 

A. Yes, but that is not clearly brought to the notice of the public unless 
the trade people themselves comment on it. 

Q. Unless the trade people themselves complain about it? 

A, Yea. It is up 1^ the trade po<jple and the association to complain. 
T have sometimes talked to them. They say, “ What is the use of doing 
it? W^e might come in for more liarassmont next time 

Q. That is the reason wdjy there has ht^en no complaint hitherto? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Any way you would advocate an improvement in the existing 
machinery ? 

A. Yes. I think the supervisor and the Secretary also must be eh>cted. 
I do md. know' about the present machinery. Itnfortunjitely 1 couM not 
ffet a copy of the t’inemn Act as I understand it is not in stock. 

Q. You believe in the executive officer being chosen by election? 

A. Yas, hv the Board itself. Or if he is already appointc^d by the Board, 
it should have the right of dismissing him hv a niajcujty of two-thirds or 
three-fourths. , 

Mr. Grr.en : Dismissing whom? 

A. Ditunissing the executive officer. 

Q. May I tell you that the Bombay Board appoint Vum and naturally 
have power to dismiss both the Secretary and the Supervisor. It is thcii 
owui appointment. 

A. In that case 1 have nothing more to say. 

Q. You told the I’rosident just now that you were opposed to any arti- 
ficial spoon feeding. I (juite agre^i with you in that. At the same tinu^ you 
wisli the cu.stom tariff to he raistnl very consideraldy. 

A. Yes. 

Q. With the ©bjoct of protecting the industry.^ 

A. In the first place, in the interests of justice and equity. It is really 
preposterous that these films should bc» value<l at four annas a foot. 

Q. We had a witness yesterday and )»e agreed witli lue iliat the reason 
why the westi»rn films come into India at what appears to he a low late is 
that they have mass production. In America they turn out so many copies 
of a particular film. st» many positives, that the overhead charges can be 
divided up over that great number and it therefore reduces the price of 
the copy. 

A. But not to this extent. 

Q. That is another point. They say that many western fiJm.s, American 
in particular, by the time they leave America, in view of their huge home 
market, have made their profit already and they can therefore sell them 
<|uite cheaply abroad. 

A. If they showed the invoice prices you would find that it does not 
work out at four annas a foot but more than that. 

Q. I can tell you something about that. The r€^aj»on why a tariff valua- 
tion was fixed Avae very largely because of the immense difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the real cost. The invoices show the actual cost they be paying 

for the time being, but they do not show the royalties that may be paid 
either before or after or the share of the profits that they make. I am 
not suggesting that four annas is high enough, but I am only explaining 
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to you tho difficujty. Before we go fujther, you ure not satisfied witli tlie 
pre?4ent standard of production in India? 

d. No. I am not satisfied. • 

(J, We have fanm told by a number of gentle .ion that though they sub- 
eiaiitially tigreo with you thore. still these indilferent films have a market 
sufikiHut to reuiunerato the produwr and therefore the producer is not very 
anxious to j^rodme a hotter class ot You would prefer better fihne 

to l>t‘ shown ? 

A. Yes. 

(,>. If we givt* a liigh taiiff jiivdection ' .»ujd not there he stune risk that 
tile Indian [oodiner wil! not he emouir aged to produce hotter filins, oi' 
do yon think the elfect wandd l>e <leiinitely to give him some <mcourageinent P 

.1. I think the result would he tpiiu^ satisfactorv . We had very long 
discussinns iti the ('inenm circles and ^nat >ve foumi was that the big 
exhiliitors ^ike Mad.ans me loathe* to show any Indian films however good 
t]ie>' may he sometinn's. and il they :h» show tlieiii. they make excelhmt 
bargains i>nL of it. tiiat is to say, t») the ».iisadvantagi‘ ot the |>ro(lu(‘er. 
simply befansi* tliey have a large stoi'k of foreign films in hand and they 
do not eare to show our Imlian films. 1 am afraid the Imlian films will 
no* have a hetlc!' marki't unless iViere is a little more reBtriction. 1 do 
i^ot sa,v too lieavv, hut jn.st an amount i»f restriction tliat may b(‘ coriBiderod 
to he fail’, impo.setl oii them. 

Q. 3'hc aelual sugge.stion made by you is that these films should he 
valued at a minimum rate of H.s. ‘2^ a foot, thut is to say. exactly ten times 
as great as tlie |)res(Mit? 

A, Yes. 

'the duty nipe<*s pin* 1 ,tH'lO feet. Your propo.sid come.s 

to Hs. per 1,(KK) feet. Do yon tliink that that will be sufficient to em 
courage the industry? 

d. I 111 ink it would l*e fair. 

(,y. May 1 jnake a further sug^^estion ? As I tolil you before, there art? 

very great difficulti(*K in estiinntirig the real value of a particular film. 
Would it not he hett-(M' to have a specifi(' duty? Instead of 15 per cent. 
Of/ vahn'ein on sm h and such valuation, sav. we will have Us. 350 a 

feet? 

A. No, lK‘cau.sc T know as a matter of fact that certain foreign filina 
are irnported at very che.ap rattss. Tlicre art' sonu* swond i im films or third 
run films and s<j iiii wiiich almost come to us in a tattered <f>ri(iition 

Would you rod like to ke(*p those out? \ liigluu' rate* of duty might 
keep those films out of India? 

A. Yes, Imt T am afraid it would be unfair. 

Q. We have also had evidence that these old and s€*cond hand films are 
bad from the medical point of view, that they arc bad for the eyes of tlio 
people \\at<*bing tVu*m. Would if not V>e an advantage to keep those out 
by a higher rate fd duty? 

A, Ye.s. But T know fr)r a fact tiiat some second run films for tfie 

matter of that are not shown any moi'c in America l>ecavisc* tluvv have run 

them for 6 or 8 or 10 weeks acf‘ordiiig to tlieir .standard, but from iiio 
Rtandurd that prevails in India and from the standard which generally 
prevails in the Jndiun film market, these films, if you handle them, do not 
appear to In? very bad or tattered and still they are very cheap here because 
they are practically no gcHid to the exhibitor there. 

Q, You want pruUnaion for the Indian industry and yet would you not 
like to keep such films out? 

A. That is true, but not by putting an exorbitant rat.e of duty whiih 
W'ouid be quite disproportionate to the original cost of il. 
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Q. Voii probably avvare that I have had considerable experience ol 
ciiHtonis iidinirtistration. It is eany to adroittister a specific rate of doty. 
Tbf* only (|Uesti<»T» tb*Mi is bow many feet yon have j^ot. The moment you 
g(oL inUi the cjuestion of different classes of films, whether t.)iis is a first run 
til III or a second run filin and so on, it becomes almost impossible for a 
ruKtoms officer to <lo the correct valuation, especially without tremendously 
barassinij: the importer P 

.1. I uiiderstaTid that raw films arc valued accordnifr to the invoices. 

Q. One raw film docN not differ very npich jrom anoiher and xvc ca?) fairly 
4 ‘a.Hlly find what the. normal }U’ice is. Hut tfu* value, as ;\ou yrotrscif ad- 
mitted. of a positive film varies crcorinously . It is not a of tlie 

nu^rp intriu.sic value of the substanec, but w lint has been printcnl on to it . 
and if c'ustocu.s fitfic^ers are Vo disf injj!:insb whether a film has been cxhiliited in 
Arucfiea for one week iir two wa-eks or wlietlier it has had the first run or 
tiiC second run or ivhellier it is ii lunv filui of a second hand fdrn. you would 
hud luiinensc* ddbradtv. 1 put it to xou that you want protection!'' 

.4. Yes, 

A specific rate of duty will suredy lrt» bctt<*r. and it could l>c jiistifiod 
to a cervain extent Vvv the fact that you would kc‘e]) out trasli and otfier 
filriiH wliirh are had for the eye ^^cnerally speakiMj.;? 

A. 1 have i>ut down Hs, 2i and it minht be reduced u iitth*. 

Q. f wtui't luml you to that particular figure, but 1 am putting liefore 
you the ddfic uit.y of an od vah}retn duty. 

,4. 1 fpiite scH» that. What I meant to .say was that in view of these 
things and in vu'W of the difliculty that you might have in getting at tiie 
royalty, which is rather the higgevst sum that is }»aid'l>y tht\se people, it 
Tuiglit have Ihhui fixed at round ahoui this figure. 

Q. Your criticasni of the existing cxuisorshif) in answer to (jiiestion No. 32 
is mainly f think on tlie composition of the Heard rather than their wuirk? 

.4. No. I also (Titiciso their work too. 

Q. Yfa\ 1 deal first, thc*n, w iih the contp<»sition of I he Hoard that you 
^iropoHC. You want u provincial Hoard to deal. I take it. with Indian pro- 
tiVH***d films'* 

A. Yas. 

And the CVntial Board to act as an ai>p<d]ate Board for that^ work 
«ncl also to examine all foreign film.s}* 

.4. 

Q. Tliat m your proposal? 

4. I may at onc-i* tcdl you that so far as the authority of the Ontral Board 
to inspect foreign films is concerned. 1 have* practically gone upon tlie opinion 
that has fieon exiirossed by the Cinema and I’heatres Trade Asaociation. 
hecuusw;^ 1 am luit persoiiail>' tx>ncerned very much with foreign films* I am 
concerned pre-eminently with Indian films, and just out of deference to 
their view 

<;>. On that particular point you do not hold very strong views? 

.4. No. 

^^hall we confine our discussion to the provincial lK)ard them? 

A. And the appellate power of tlie Central Board. 

Q. You want a Board of which one-third should be nominated by Govern- 
inent, one r^r two meinl)ers outside the trade elected by the industry, and 
ilie rest should be elected by the Local Legislative Ck:>«ncil. What is your 
idea of the total number of the Board thus constituted? 

.4, I am not quite sure about the number of the present Board. 

Q. Hix, 

A. I think it may then be about or 12. 
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Q. And you would like each film seen hv at lea«t two members of the 

Board r 

A, One or two or three. Two or three would be* better. 

Q. Two? 

A. Two I think would be better. 

Q, The Board would be remunerated in some way ? 

A, Yes. I should think so. 

Q, TJiere will be a considerable amount of work and an increasing amount 
of work to be done if the cinema industry, as we ho{>e, suoc<^>dfi}^ 

A. Yes. 

V- Do you think that the gentlemen nominated or eUnted to tfiis Board 
vvouid liave sufficient time to decide among theinstdves who is going to 
<examino a special film, to mec‘t and to examine it and make their report H 
1 mean hy sufficient time that y«»u cannot expet't tlie trade to wait 
tor a month or two months. 1 think the trade may reasonably hope the 
film to he examined in a week. 

.1. They do it sometimes at the eleventh liour. 

You will liave a rcdutiveiy small Hoard, it will >ve in a .sense smaller 
than the present one because at |>resent the censors do not necessarily 
the film. It is usually seen by one officer. You propose two. Kvery sixth 
him would have to l»e seen and examined hy particular memhers ol the 
Board according to what you say? 

.l.‘ Yes. 

Do you tliink that >ou can got enougli people wdio could spare the 
tiim* for that P Wnerever your^ headquarters are, let us say Bombay, they 
will have to he avail.ible there year in and year out. 

.1. Yes, They must he mcui mostly from Boinhny. 

(J. And they would have to put a.'^itle s<>m»* of their priv.ate avoeations 
in any case in order not t<» delay unduly inspecting the films? 

.1. Yes. Well, in order to obviate that difficulty I may suggest, that th« 
Bupervisor or the setretary of (ourst*, 1 supjKise there will l>o one t)i* two 
siiporviscjrs and some secretarv too even in tlie mwv regtni*' that I advorabj 
- they miglit be included in tlie panel mnv and again according to the dis- 
ci et ion of tin* Board. 

Q. In other words you will have some stipendiary ceusors on the Board/' 

1. Yes. But what I do want to ]»rev(>nt is that the producer slioulil have 
to submit to the taste of one and the .same man all round the year for all 
the w'onderful pictures that they produce. That i.s the thing 1 want to avoid 
for the future. 

Q. I put it to the produf^^^rs yesferday whether they had any o]>j«»ction 

to what you ohjcHt to now\ and 1 gathered from them that they did not. 

They found a man wdio was experienced in seeing the pictures was able to 
deal with them quickly, and they told ns that very often they agrei^l 
between themselves, the prorlucer and the Inspector, to cut out a certain 
thing if there was any doubt about it. You do not agree with that? 

.4. I may tell you without committing a breach of confidence that there 

ia a certain amount of unexpressed discontent with the work of the censors. 

Q, On the part of the prodncere? 

A. Yes, and the exhibitors. ' 

Q, They apt>eared to l>e .satisfied. 

• .4, T will give you some examples of the work that is being conducted 

at present. There was one film that wa.s prodnced from a reformer’.s point 
■of view in order to show some of the vices and evils of the present religio^ 
order among Hindus. The supervisor saw it and T lielieve the Oen.sorehip 
Board also must have seen it, and they absolutely rejected it. 

Q, Of course, the Board must have seen it if they rejected it. 

» X 



A. Yoss, 

Q Btipposing we had a panel as you suggest, it would include no douht 
inemlH*rs of the ortluJidojc Hiudu immunity aS well sl» tlwme who har© arr 
iidvaiiced turn of thought. How^ are you going to appoint a sub-rooimittee 
of this panel to exaiuiiie such a film as you have mentioned The oi tliodox 
people would fairly claim to be represented and the iesc> ortliodox people 
also would claim to l>e repr«©©nt«<i. 

A, If the Hoard i-s constituted on the new basis there will be, in my 
Qpinion, some reformist peotde on it. ^ 

Q. Then there would l>e c'omplAiiits frcnn the orthodox section. You 
think that tlie censors ought to tjike the risk of luirting the conservative 
opinion h 

*4. Thewe films are not made with a view' to hurt any cofiimunity, but to 
©radicate social eviUi. and to show up certain weakiiesat's and vic€>s in the 
exist iiig religious system. 

Q. The orthodox would not agree with that. I take it you are a reformer 
yourself y 
A. Yes, 

Q NaUirally yon think that the censorship to that degree ought to be 
much more lil>eral than it is^ 

A. Yes. It should be really infused with much more lil/eral spirit. I am 
afraid the present ('ensor.ship Board is far too orthodox in the matter. 

Q. May I take the film that you referred tr*? Let us assume the, Board 
©xiimines it. There is a serious tiifference of opinion l>€*tveen one member 
iiiKl anotfier. What is to be done? 

A. It will go before tht* wliole Board. 

Q, And t})e Hoard ha.s to de<’ide bv n majority y 

A. Naturally. 

Q. Pure major ii\ ? 

A. I think so. 

<?. Even six against fiveF 

A. If it is rejected then I should like to make the majority rather heavy. 

Q. Then you think at present the Board is too severed 

A. Too orthodox. Not exactly too severe. 

Q. T^k) frightened of hurting anybody’s foldings P 

A, Ve.s. And there is unother matt-er I want to point out, namely, the 
very great differeiu'e they make lietweeii Indian and foreign films. 

Q, I was coming to that. 1 w as going to ask you what distinct ions are 
made between Indian and foreign films. 

A. 1 umlarstAnd in some rHses they' cut out .stxuies of Kiiiride and murder. 
Th©y would not allow* ua to rIm>w' hhKxJ the screen, or kissing SM*©uefr 
ftud embracing sf^enes to the oxtent that they do in foreign films. On all 
tiaase points I say complete ©(piality should be observed and the Indian 
producer sliould b© quite free to give the fullest latitude to their artistic 
sense and sense of propriety conaislent with the pictures they are depi^Aiing, 
to include swjch scenes a« they tlu«h fit. I do not say that they should err 
on the side of vulgarity. Bui take a love scene. A love st^ene progresses 
and it naturally reaches its climax in kissing and embracing. 

Chainngn: Are you aware that Mr. Ra.madas Pantulu, the leader of the 
Sw^araj Party, complained in the Council of State that in an Italian picture- 
m wooing scene w-as quite out of place. * 

A, 1 am afraid he do^ noi reprevent our opiiuoa. Anyhow what f nseaii 

say is tltat as one writing stories, looking at things from this literary and 
©rtistio point of vjigw, what I fi^ is that it would ho quite wrong and 
thoroughly artificial to keep out ktssitig or embracing scenes. 
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Q. In Indian pictures? • 

A. Even in Indian pictures, I do not believe Indians desist from doing it, 

Mr. Orecn: We have V>een given to understand that many Western films 
seriously offend Indian sentiment by the representation of wooing scenes, 
kissing scenes and such like. Bo one gentleman told ns yesterday. He went 
80 far as to say that he objec'ted just as much in real life not only to kis.sing 
and enihracing hut to certain m^des of dress, iucliuling those at present 
adopted by the ladies of my own community. Do you now tell me that 
kissing is quite a common place in Indian so<nety ? 

A.. 1 do not say it is a common plac:e. Our peoph> do not kiss in puldic, 

a kissing serene in public would he quite out of place in an Indian picture; 
but when you show the lovers in solitude or by moonlight as wc do depict 
those scenes ii; our scenarios, we would have to introduce kissing, etc. 

Q, But wouldn't that he rather analogous to looking in to tlie private 
:apartment of a man? 

A. But all tilniB show private apartments. They do show' the private* 
Jite of people. 

Q. And Indians have to be prepareil to l>e exposed on the screen ? 

^ .4 . Why exposed ? 

Q. 1 mean exhibited on the screen. 

A. *ln portraying in an arli.stic manner the very best points of their lilc 
and their habits. 

Chairnum : Do yftu think that you can attract respectable actresses from 
Indian families who wdll allow tliernselves to V>e kissed by actors wlio are 
strangers to them. 

,4. Well, 1 think that tlie particular girls and nnm who will go into this 
line need have no objection. 

Q. It is not a question of “ need have Will they? 

A. Well 1 tliink it will come gradually, hut it is bound to happen. 

t?. 1 don’t think it will in your time or mine. 

A. In ten years* time. 

Mr. (iretn: That is the only distinction? 

A. Then they objeit to onr hhowdng blood in our films. In one Kinpire 
pnture a needle was put into the heart and when it w'aw drawn out tliere 
was a torrent of blood; and yet it has been refieatedly dinned into my ears 
that the C'ennor will never allow a scene in wliich there was blood. 

Q. Have yon ever tried? Of course there is a definite rule of censorship 
that too much bbK)d must not be shown ; and T may tell you that the Bombay 
Board has cut out excessive scenes of that nature even from ^Western films. 

A. Of course blood marks are allowed to l>e shown, but never blood oozing 
out. 

Col. Crawford : I understand you are a scenario writer or llmt you have 
been. 

A. Yes, 1 have written stories primarily and scenarios in co-oiieration wdth 
the Director. 

Q. You have not put forward* scenarios of your own ? 

A. Well, I w’oukln't say I have mastered the art of scenario writing, but 
• I have written scenarios. 

What sort of a return does a scenario winter get? Do you think it ade- 
quate enough to induce you to write more? 

A. Oh yes. If I spejid the same labour on a fine literary atory it will not 
^feriog i^ie anytMng like the return I get from an ordinary scenaiio. The licbt 
scenario writer in Bombay gets Rs. 1,000 per scenario that be writes, which 
is of course not much compai;gd to wdiat they get in America but then our 
industry is in its infancy. 

K 2 
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Mr, Coatman : How many can you write in a year? 

A, H© has already written a hundred seenariog and more. 

Q. In what course of time? 

A. Well, during the last 8 years; hut every year he can turn out 12 to 15 
aeenarios. 

Col, Crawford : Then he gets Tis. a month. Of course that would be 

greatly increased if it was a better class of film. 

A, And if the films went into foreign countries then of course the terms^ 
would be far bigger. 

Q. Now, I understood you to say in your earlier examination that there is 
very little hope for the Indian industry as it is to-day. to expand. I was 
wondering what is the reason for this unan) bit ions attitude of Indian pro- 

duoera of to-day? 

A . All that I (‘an say is they have got intcj a groove and it is always difficult 
to get out of an old grcKjve into a new oiu^ 

Q, Is it not the impression that they make an adequate profit in the pro- 
duction nf the cheaper sort of film that they use to-day, and also that there is 
not th (3 market in India for the more expensive kind of dim, that they cuimot 
get a return on the improved type of filtn whereas on the cheap type of film 
they do get. a giyod return — is tlmt a true statement? 

A, Yes, 1 think that represents fairly well their mentality in the matter. 

D() you think there is ii^ India alono an adequate market for a better 
class of film? 

A. Yes, J think filttis can be prod uee^l ' which will attract not onij" the 
ignorant audiences that they attract at present, hut they might at the same 
t 4 i«e attract the ignorant as well as the more cultured classes. 

Q, 'i’hc educated classes both Indian and lluropeun? 

.1, Well, 1 will not hazard any opini(.ii alout dairopeans l>cctu]se 1 am not 
quite c»»nver,sant with tladr mentalitv in the matter. But. 1 liave .seen for the 
matter of that a good number of Enroiwans seeing ** The Light of Asia aa 
veil us ‘ Sacrific.e 

I ha\e in'* dotdit that it you pn*<hu‘e the better type of film they will go 
to see it. Now >oii have oni\ got daO tlieatrcs, aiui I am just wondering 
whether tlu? numbin’ of cinemas which India at present can carry, does provide 
an adeituale market f(jr a goixi stamp of film, 

A. It does, because the Indian film always gets better returns than the 
Earo{>eim film. When 1 did just a little bit of distribution business, and it 
do6H not require imudi experience for aiivone to learu — lot mstance in a small 
atation if 1 sent down an Indian film I got Its. 40 per day, while for a 
European film I got Es. 40 or so for 3 days. That makers all the difference. 

Q. That is a point 1 would rather like to develop with you. You have done 
a certain amount of distributing. You hire a good etvainp of film out. Would 
each of theee 350 cinemas give ymi as much ns Rs. On an average? 

A. Except in Bombay, Karachi, AhnuHlalmd, you could not get even 
Rs. 1,000. Generally they get that for a g(xxl luditm film in .‘^oine of the bigger 
stations. 

Q, Then again if you <>how it in Bombay- you cannot show it in more thaji 
2 cinemasj^ you could not show it in the whole 18. 

A. Different cinemas cater for different audiences. All the Cinemas would 
not show Indieui films. • 

<J. I do not mean Indian films but this particular film — I am trying to find 
out ^’hat the market for it is in India. 

A. In the first instance it might run for 2 or 3 weeks and then, if it is a 
good film and makes a deep impression on the minds of people, it might have 
another mn again after six months or so. 

Q, But you tsoukl not *how^ it in the whole IS? 
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A. No. 

Q. Therefore the niimher of emeinas at which yofi can >i\\o\r this^ fiim \> 
again re.stncied to a little helow tiu> 350. Therefore the return you can get on 
a well produced filnii would probably at the inov^t never be ntore than 2 lakh'^. 

A, Well 2 lakhs would be a gtxni return becauBe thev do not spend more than 
Ra. 15,000 or Rs, 20,00<1 on a film. 

Q. On a cheap tiirn ; but if you try and produce a gtxni type of filmJ* 

A. Such films can oniy be proditt'od on one condition, that lhe\ get a toreign 
market. That is why T say the Indian producer, or any producer, for the 
matter of that, will not bo so anibitioxis ae to proxluoe such an expensive film 
nnlesB he was sure of getting a foreign market. 

Q. One of tlu' dilficuhies of encouraging the industry is (hat the Indian 
market is limited, you agree with iner 

A. Yes. 

Q. We have go: to get over it S'linelioxv? 

A, Yes. 

Q, And you attribute the iinambiliuus nttitxide of the producer^ to tluA fnet 
that they are satisfied with the retxiru they get on the clicap film, and that 
tliey tberiiselves do not want t-') d<> anything uu)re? 

• d. 1 w'oirt say the\ do n*>t vvant to dr> anything more, d'ljcre have breii 
attempts tn turn out soinetliiiig hettor and tiiere is the example of “ The 
Light .of Asia fiim. 1 understand one studio has ordered st)nn^ arc lights. 
Now arc lights ar<' an altstdule necessity because you cannot get g(K)d etftM'ts 
of interiors \vitho\i| arc lights and when you depend entirely on sunshine, 
whicli is soinetijiies raw or hard^ajul so on, the results arc not satisfactory. 

Q. Ari^iiow ycMi ar<‘ inclined to think t)je liidian f^rodia-er tA)-da\ lias eot 
into a groove. .Now what is the pra(*ttea] method \(ju would suggest V ] ->.»'<♦ 
you hav(' a jirartical uietli<»d. Vuu 'iugg'est the briugiug out of a foreign com- 
pany f»f techiiica) experts who in c<dIaljoiHtion with an Indian <-ompany should 
produce filiris. Xow, flo you think it would Ik‘ sound for us to make a definite 
recoifiuicndatiozi that tin- tiovejnmenl ;jhould give facilities to foreigut com- 
panies to exliihit in India under fvrtain conditions)^ The conditions might be 
that tiiev will take so much Indian capital, so many Italian apprent i(a‘s . so 
much Indian lahoin staff, atid that the\ shr)nld he al}f)wcd to work for a /|e- 
finite ))eriod of tinito I>o v.ai think a sejoune of tfjijf sojI x\f>n)d < nconrage the 
Indian prodmaws to copA tiiein, w(<old it lead llu^ wa\ for tie* Indijiij pioduceJs? 

.1. W’liai 1 fe(;l is tiiat if tlie prr*8t‘nt day lti<iian prnrhrct*r <b>es not iiiterest 
himself in the jiroposition, I helune ji new comlxine will la* starU^d to avail 
themselves of such an oppia-tnnit v. 

Q. <h\r oliject not necessarilA to get foreign ooinpHiueH here-, Our oltjecl is 
to give a hcM)si n|> to the Indian pnaiucing eanipanics. If the\ jire n*>t able 
at the infuneiil tc» undefialn* the higher (lc\a*)ojur»erit of the industry, would it 
be a practical metlcKl, as 1 sa> . ti.^ l»ring o=nt r>r to cneotirage a foreign coinji-oiy 
to coiut' Iiere un<ler certain sjMM'ified conditions? Woulrl that efafnirage, the 
industry and the general fuihlic? 

A. Yes, J tfiink flu* higher class of fiuHneiers whose iiitere-t has already been 
awakened h\ tlu* appointment of tfiis Cominittee to huik into tlie sidije^ t. tlu^v 
would really come forward wdfch aome good capital which these present pry^- 

duoec» c«n nerar command. 

Chainyian .* Thai is hardly ah answer to the xpiestion. The question was, 
would a foreign eoinpun.\ he encouraged to come here and under certain termts 
do the work? Y'ou are now' talking of Imlian couipanios. Please ansAver the 
question 

A. What I say is, if such a proposal was Toade and if a foreign company 
was available to work in partnership with an Indian concern, if nneh a concern 
did not exist to-day, it will in the near future come into existence. 

CoL C rnwford : My jxdnt was rather, if we cannot get the Indian producing 
industry themselves to make a start, if we find no practical method of doing 
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it, aK to whether ^iich a lea<l w'< vsld ^how to the Indian financier that it a 
puying proposition » thaU it was not an insignificant induatrv and that he conid 
very wol] take it. up on hia own, and if we limit it to a period of time, we ca» 
get rid of the foreign company after that, 

A. I really approve of the Buggestion with the safeguards that you have 
7rtciitu>m^<l. 

Q. You tot>k into consideration, in the production of The 
Asia/' the fact that the films all had to be^sent to Germany for development. 
Now that, 1 understand, is probably due to the difficult climatic conditions 
hero, 

A. I am Out 'juitc corjv< rsaut with the technical aspect, but 1 have beard 
certain sources tliat the Indian climate is not <juite ;unUU)]c. 

Q. Yov find icc in the tarjks. Any amateur photographer knows that it is 
(lifticidt to work at that temperature. 

.1. 1 think we rould have fair-weather films in India — in tlie hills. But 
what we want at present i.s a good ]HlK>rat<^>ry. We have no up-tt>-date. iabora- 
1<a v to cope with this work and turn out good work. 

Q. Now 1 understand you have very definite vieirs on the nature of ‘Subjects 
and the moral standarda to he maintained in the films. I woidd first ask you, 
d(j you coriKider tlie JUortd standard as sbowm in any westeni film is g(X'>d, bad 
or indifferent — W it satisfactory iu ever\ w'ay? ' 

A. Well, in the first instance, the films are not to he judged fonu the moral 
hut the anistif' standard of j>roviding good recreation provided they do not 
infringe standards. The films are not supposed to he nutde from iha 

moral point of vi(wv, hut they are judmarily meant to gdve * recreation suul fri tin 
that point of view, the films proditcc^d by fhc bettor cla.s« of foreign com- 
panies, in iriy opinion, are really nice and do provide good entertainment 
without in the .slightest degree infringing the w'ell-known moral standards 
of the world, 

Q. But that is the better class of film. But do \o\i think that the tdieaper 
elana fd western film ovcrenjphawises vnilgarity? 

A. Well, of course, there is a certain percentage of the cheaper class < ( films 
which »ro on the borderline. 1 would not say they encourage immon^lity but 
they are not. up to the higher standard and they might, with C'ortain audi- 
ences, create a qiUNstionable impression. 

Q, You think some td these films might be incjre strictly censored*^ 

A. Well, as I don’t seo very many of these films, T would not give any 
opinion about it. 

Q. Nmv then, as regards subjects, do you press for the necessity of scenario 
writers and the arti^stic side of the indxistrv to have the right tc* treat nearly 

any subject it likes? i mean subject of course to the provision that it is not 

obscene or anything of that sort. 

A. I j>rc»s really for w-orld subjects — fjubjecls that nught interest the wTuld. 

Q. For instance, take a subject like birth control. I>o you think that is one 
which you feel you could claim might be treated on the film? 

A. Well, I personally am in favour of birth control. 

Q. I was not thinking of that, but as an artistic subject, yo\» (hiiik it might 
be treated on the film? 

.4, Well, I would not press it for the moment beeaxise, as I said before, I 
don’t think that the film is primarily concerned with the propaganda of ideas* 

They only come in thrt^ugh the side door. If a film is really designed wfith a 

view' to propagate these ideas through and through, it won’t be artistic and 
I would reject it. 

Q But 1 gather from your oral exami nation by the Chairman that you 
press for greater freedom of the artist in regard to the subjects that be 
might treat. 

A So far aa they <rt>me into the region cf art and literatxiro. 
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Q, Well» io lit^jrature to-dav you covar aU lisorts of subjects* 

A. I know, B\xt birth control, so far as ludiuti society is concerned, Is 
not so current. ^ 

Q, I don’t want to fix on a particular isuhjet'i. 

4* Weil, take the subject of widow remarriage. I would certainly propose 
a film advcK'atitig tv idow remarriage. Hie law allows it and opinion is grow- 
ing. And I would certaiuly depict in the most harrt'kNAing manner the numer- 
ous Imrdehips and indignities; tu wlucli widows are being subject^-— -the 
tc'rrible trials they liave to go tim)ugh — and show their exnaiu’ipHiiou thrtHjgiv 
inarriage. It is really a human stibject. 

Q. You Avouhl j)ropose the exi>ioitati> *n of the film for social propaganda f 

A, That would realiy be a chapt<*r of human sorrows and joys and miseries. 
Not because of its refo?‘niing value. 

Q. Well now, when vuu cornc down to religions subjects, do you again svant 
entire freedom? D<^ you think the p>ositirin in the country is such that com- 
plete fived'iin to deal with religious subjects is possihle'? 

44. No. if there is a subject that hurts the {.eftlings of the Midiammadans 
or of the Hindus for that matter, and that intensihes religious antagonism, 
tlun of course 1 would not emxnirage it or 1 would not put it in the him. 
But then the difficulty of the censor comes in here For instance, 1 am de- 
jvicting a historical subjeet. There w'us the well-known instaiu^e “ Shah 
J'ehaia.'^ Now we can’t distort history of our films. We are taking n great 
Btibjec^t with the objtK't of raising the Moghul Ifanperor and liis tunes in the 
estimation ol the public' but it Koiae character has l>een had in actual fad 
and we were to depic*t it c'orreitly, I think the censor would Ik‘ going beyond 
his limit in asking u.s to cut out thoae ac-enea. He sliould Ivt* C'4>ncorued W’ith 
tl;e general purport* of the w hol^Ktory and if that is not sucdi as to w'outui the 
feelings <d Hindus or Muhammudans or any other ciMumunity, I think lie 
«fioulcl not intertcre with the characters of particular individuals. 

Q. You prt'ss fio j^rcate?- freiaiom luit at the same tune \cAt think tluvre aio 
definite limits tn it? 

.1. I <|uite agree. 

Q. Sow. I would like to take ont- mtancnf on tlie cpie-srion of tlic F.m[>irc. 
You are one of t liose aa ho adv'ocab' ver> stron>i;lA producing intern»ti<>nAl pic- 
tures in India from the commercial point of view witli a view to showing them 
at)r‘;>ad. .\re you ^euerallA in favtnir of an exclian^e of pictures depictiiu]; life 
ill the various parts of the J'4Uii>ire jimongst themselves. 

A. Well, wliat I feel is that no definite systeiu of exchange i« going to hclf> 
U!fi in this matter, 

Q. 1 urulerHtaud you on that point. You were very cleui there. But there 
is no hoj>e that you could fix it hv arrangement if it was a uueslion of inij)Ort? 
Fnmi the point of view of education and empire, vou don’t think it is ad vis- 
able P 

A. Well, I am also a lut of a politician and I hold vt.u y Ktrc'iig views (Hi 
riifferent subjects. I am certainly not for encouraging unv films whicdi tackle 
the Empire idea or anything of that kind. 

Q. You are agnirwt India being part c^f the Empire? 

A. I don’t sa\ that. 

Q. If that is your view, I can undertittand it. 

A. Not exactly. I am really for the liberty of this cs^>untrv conHistentiy aw 
far as possible with the soHdafity of the Empire, But what I say is, that 
«peftking from the point of view* of the cinema industry, we are not going to 
\vo in the exploitation of our films in the foreign market l)y any system 

of exchange in EnrpTre films. And besides there might be huainei^s c-omplica- 
tion.s that might crop up afterwards and they might conoeiviihly hurt the 
trade. 

Q. I am really asking to know wbetbor it would be any eucunragement to 
the Indian industry? 
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A. If w\ picture is going to l»e really good, it will be taken up in Germany, 
Itnly, or anywhere* And 1 think really there would be far greater hope of our 
pirtureft going in Engls^id and in the continent than in South Africa where I 
ku >w there exists very atrong prejudice against Indians, or in Canada where 
Iiidians are debarred from landing, or in Australia where Indians have not o 
free entry except for purposes of study and research. 

Q. \Vell, I was just wondering if some such measure of reciprocal treatment 
between different parts of the Ernpire would not to some extent overcome any 
prejudice that may exist against Indians Uvday. I have seen Indian films 
nere which have amazed me. I did not knew they existed, and 1 should think 
if Houje of tViera were forced on the Empire, it might lead to a better appre- 
ciation of them. 

A. I think they would land these exhibitors in lieavy losses because not 
many pe^jple would gather to see them. 

Q. It would really Vje a financial loss. 

A. And the same thing might happen again with the British films in India. 
Because a prominent exhibitor has told me he has sometimes suffered serious 
losses over these British films, 

Q. You hold the view on this question of the irn]HDrt or export of films, that 
films must make their way on their own merit. 

A. Yes. 

Q, Well now, as regards your censorship board? 1 notice you are going ip 
very much for an elected type of board. In view of the great educative and 
propaganda possibilities of the films, and it is one of the greatest TKiwersdn the 
World in that direcjtJon to-day, do you think Government control (and here I 
would ask you to rernemher that you will liave your owui government in the 
future) do you think Government assistance uweasary oV not? 

A. Weil, 1 think ultimately, as you say, when the cinema industry developes 
or when there is swaraj or some system <d’ that kind, then of course the travle 
ail) have its own censor board just as tbe> have m .Vnierica. But for the 
f)n'Kent, I think government naturally is go'uig to have a finger in the pie and 
is going to have some control and so I have suggesttHl a inethod which will re- 
concile government control and the trade. 

Q. I don’t want you to ]tK)k at it »n that way, hut in the widtir a.spect. In 
view of the great power of the film, would you suggest that all the world over 
governments would he wisi* to have some control over it. 

.4. Well, only so long, I suppose, as a particular jveople have not developed 
tlndr own sense of responsibility. I think the trade people themselves will 
lealifie their own res{K>nsibilities when this trade has been advanced. 

Q, As a rule you have not V>een in favour <>t government control. 

A, As I told you, there will be an' auUunaiic check placed on the-ir activities 
by the good sense and gt>od taste of the world market and their own sense of 
propriety. 

Q. Y'ou are also a journalist? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Do you think anything could be done in the way of improving 
films? There is a dt?finite question : Can the press assist in any way? 

.4. Well, unfortunately, the jK>ftition to-day this, that cinemaa and pro- 
ducing companies are some of our great^.st advertisers and journalists* cannot 
afford to indulge in abaolutely free criticism oi the different films if they are 
gc.diig to retain their advertisement?;. And I may add that the other papers, 
lor instance ‘ The Timee of India ’ in Bombay and other papers, do not 
receive advertisements from the Indian films, but then th^ are not intereated * 
in it and they don^t go out of their w^ay to discuss it. 

Tlie trade has a certain amount of cc>ntrol over what we say. We cannot 
indulge in criticism. 

Cl»airwan : Then it ig not as independent as it professes to be. 
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Mr, Neog\): I want i>o understand your position with regard to the co- 
operation which you suggest between a foreign coni^ern and an Indian for the 
purpose of improving the quality of film production in*fndia, I think the idea 
irhioh Col. Cr«^xfo^d forw ard was that a eonipanx could l>e fornieii in which 
the Indians would have their oppoitunity (d oontrihuiiuj:!, their capital and then 
take up the work here in India. Does >oiir idea inateriallv differ from that*? 
Or do you contemplate t\v<. independent units, one coming from abroad, the 
other situated in India, co-opeiatiug qith certain defunte ohieots and for a 
certain definite perio<l. , 

A. I undershxKl Coi. Crawfewd to suggest et>*opcration between two inde^ 
pendent units. 

Col. Crairfortl : If I might make myself ch'ar. What 1 said was that so far 
as I could gather from you, we cannot look to the present Indian producers 
to go on to the liigher scale of prmiuctkm and I asked vou whether you were 
of opinion tlmt if we im|><wted experts or if government gave facilities for n 
foreign company to come down here with definite condifions laid down as re- 
gards its being Indian ami u ith definite (‘onditi{>ns laid down as to vested in- 
terests, do you consider tliat rnis^lu b.* n practicj^l method of making a startl* 

A. Well, if you introduce a fitreigu company to come down, 1 would cei* 
tainly welcome it- nou . 

^ A/r. \re//</ ; Of course, >f>u have not Ciinnnitted yourself to any details <d 
any scheme? 

.'l.*No. But there arc two ways, as it now stands, by wliicli this can i^e 
mauaged. The- best thing wt>ul(l ia* that, when a foreign w?inpany of this 
character \cas eomir^' down to India, some Indian company or Indian producer 
si'(^uld work on terit\s of etpialit# xxitb them as partners i,n the concern. But 
if MO Indian prodiu'cr was fortlicoming. then I would rather \xi«h that a <.'om. 
pany came d<»wn. {uit up their stiulios in India and engaged local talent, 
scenario writers and priKlucers aufl other p^^ople to work with them in pivKiuc- 
ing Horne higl^ class jdeture and that vould give us a sufficient example which 
xvMuld open the eyes of the local p*>^>ple to get better technical assistance and 
pi(.Mluce a i)ett,er class of pictures. 

(,>. How long do you think we should xvaii to see if Indian enterprise is 
forthcoming before arranging to bring down a foreign concern? 

.1. Weil. I thirik tliis conjjnittec. for instance, niigfit reconinjcrul to Ofiv. 
ernnumt that they might gix'c hudlitit's to some foreign conij^anies to work 
either in certain circurnstanecs or in co-operation or partncrsbip with a Icx^al 
concern. And suppr>sing (ioveniment agreed to tliat suggestion and induced 
sonic foreign co!nj>Hnv to cojru’ down on the.se crinditious and if within six 
rnomVis or so oi the puhlicatifai of tie* foiumittee's report no Indian ('onev-rn 
came up and offered to w<»rk in fnirtnerslup with that <’om‘ern, then I think 
that company might he invited to start in on its own xvith thr^ limitations that 
Col. Crawford mentioned. 

f’hairnKui : Vou \XMuld make it obligatory on them, to employ Indian scenario 
writers, Indian actors and so on. Not witliout such a condition? 

.1. That is 80 . 

^fr. X^ofify : And also admitting Indians as partners, 

A. Yes, that xvilJ l>o the first thing. The local unit should work in partner- 
ship with thein. 

Q. Supposing they failed and \our hireigm company were to come out, uould 
you not insist on a proportion of the capital of that particular concern being 
offered for sul>«cnption to the Indian market here? 

A. Yes. I would add that too as one of the conditions. I am not quite 
sure the local people will sul>scribe. 

Q. But you are not just now in a position to state all the details offhand of 
the conditions that you are going to make? 

A, No. 
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r%mrman : ?oii think that any that the Gov^imncnt propc^ to 

^!ive to the developnient /)f the indigenoiie indnetry ehoaid not be g^’ven without 
gtome flftfegtiardrt? 

A. Yes, that is my view. 

Mr. S'rogtf : Are you aware of the exact nature of the financial organisation 
that waa benincl the conc^ern that produced ** The Light of Asia’*? Was 
there any foreign capital in itP 

A. Weil, so fnr as 1 kno\v, there was rjo foreign capiial invested actually 
in producing it in India, but the foreign camera men and director came^ out 
hete. I think they enrne out with their .own cameras and their own negatives. 
And they bore all the expenses on their own and realised it in Germany. Tt 
was % gr>od job. 

Q. As far as you are aware of the condition^ of that arrangement which was 
rtsponsibie for the |>roductiori of this successful picture, yo\i consider those 
couflitions to l>e satisfactory? 

A. Well, I have not gone into the details. I believe /though T am subject 
to correction) that there were faults on both sides. 

Q, I want to know' longhly the sort of associatir»n whicli the Indian com- 
panies would be. Hatisfied with 9 

A, I reeomniend this (Muiibinatinn of foreign expert talent with local genius 
but I would not go any further to discuss this matter because T arn not convert 
iiarit with all the materials. 

Q. The reaaon why T put that cpiestion was because we might get' more 
defftilfi of that acheme and see what sort of association would be‘«t succeed. 

Chairvian : Please donh go into details and names. ‘ 

Colotu'l Crawford ; With a view to speeding tip Indian enterprise (though 
I nin entirely in favour of Uxal conipaiiiea myself) T want to know if you 
think it in necessary to start something of that sort reasonably early? 

A. Well, I would wait for «lK}ut a year after the puVilication of the com- 
mittee's report, because 1 think there is already a move in certain quarters in 
favour of the discussions tlmi have been developed by tlus committee. 

Q. I>o yovi think you can get Indians to do it? 

,1. Well, I have a very great hope of something being dono within a year 
alter the publication of this committee's report. 

Mr. A’c()f;iy ; On the question of the organisatJon of the censorship boarv], 
you put forward a .suggestion that some members should ]»e elected V>y the 
legislatures, in the case of provincial boards by the provincial legislatures, and 
iu the case (*f the central board liy the Indian legislature. What type of men 
would you expect to IfO elected by the legislatures? 

,1. Well, <:»f course, they should not be men pf the trade. That is to say, 
they should neitlier he concerned with scenario writing or prcHliu'ing or exhilvit- 
ing. There i^ a grouirig imml>*,;r cl cultured men and women and I would 
certainly like to have a lady also included in it, who miglit be al>le to judge 
of the relative merits and demerits of different films in a .severely discriminat- 
ing manner. Of course they will have to he mostly from pHanhay. 

<;> Supprising other im ans were found to have that sort oi peo]>le represent- 
ed on tlte bcuird, would you he .sati.sfied, or would you insist on election by the 
legialftlure? 

,1. I would insist on it because 1 don't think we should depend upon nomina- 
tion. I objeot to nomination. 

Q. Do you think that the ehairman«hip of the Commissioner of Polico is a 
factor that accounts for the unpopularity of the t>oard? 

A. No, I don't think so. 

Q. Has the board got a police tnlour alKuit it? 

No, I don't think so, M a matter of fact it might I>e rlue to certain 
personalities, but I \mderstand that the Police Commissioner has never stood 
m %hc way of the liberalisation of the film censorship. 
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€oL Crawftyrd * Might- I add « question there? You suggest the rantrrtl 
legislature electing people. Whoni are they going to eleety — their own repretieu- 
tflitvea in the bou«e or from outside? 

A. I have ftln^ady answered that cp^eation. * 

Mr. S'eo^y : Don’t you feel it would be rather difficult to assemble such a 
oeaitdrel boam as you have in mind? If you are going U> have tliis contra I 
board doing the censorabip of foreign hkns exclusively, then would it not entail 
a very large expenditure of money to get people to asseruble at a particular 
point from different parte of the country, and wouldn't such n b<xlv have to be 
a standing body which would have*to meet from day to day? 

A. No, I think as far as my suggeations are concerned, an all-India censoi.. 
ship board would be only an appellate liody, because I have said beiortliand 
timt so far as foreign films ane cxoncerned I have simply followed tho auggestion 
of exhibitors and so I have drawn particular atteiitit>n to it, 

Q. You want the central board to assitenible only when there may l>e a 

sufficient number of appeals which they suiglit have to diaixi^e of? 

A. Yes. In cases wh.-re the film has been rejecteii, it does not matter if if 

remained unexhibited for a week or s-o until a suitable opportunity was touiid 

for a meeting. 

Q. Y’ou are a war© that, under the existing law, there is provision for an 
appeal to tho Local CuiVernmenr against the decision of the censorshi[> board? 
Has tibat provision l>een avaiU'd of mucli to your knowledge? 

* /I. T don't know much about it. 

(?..ln any ca.se even if that, provision were there, would >.:ui be prei»ared not 
to auppfirt it? 

A. As 1. said, tluj (.'inema Act nuiat lie overhauled and means must be bnind 
for instituting this ali-Iudia boa^id- 

<p. You maintain that dilfenuit standards are apjdied in judging foreigTi and 
Indian made films i*y the Cenaorahip Board in regard certain kinds ef 
scenes ? 

A . Y es , 

Q. Has it e\er striu k you that in sc) far as tlujse acauios are (xmeerned the 
Indian standard has been, to a certain extent, tinged hy the foreign pictures, 
that is to say, there is a little amount of over-doing hi regard to thos<- matlerK 
siiiiply becauHC of the taste which the producer finds to have been created, 
thaaka to the foreign pictures hold lag the field? 

A. I think things are being uuder-dooe at the present tirru* with tlie result 
that love scenes appear to be thoroughly arlihciul and lifelcBfi in (H 4 U|>ariKon 
to ttic foreign i>iirtures. I have inj^ own instance of “ The Nurse ’’ which was 
prf'Kiviced a slioii time in ebich a kissing scene was delioeraP ly cut oul- by 
tiie cens<,>r. VVliat 1 maintain is that that kind of ihiugs came us a MfituiHl 
(dlmax b) the pievimw scenes, and if it was freclv allowed in foreign pictui’t- 
I do not sec any reason \vh\ it should ut, out from our jiit'ture, ( >1 esan -e, 
I do Hdiiiit lliat it should not be over^d uu*. just to tickle tlie fancy of the 
cineina-geter>. But where it. (snnes as a ittiural rditnax to a series of scenea 
widcdi have appeared before, I do not see any reason w]i\ it should iai ("uf. 
out. it is m> deliberate ufiinioii that many of our hwe scenes are Hbs<dute,l;v 
lifeless liCH'ausc the eensor or the Censorship Board, wlnxwer eontrols the 
situation, have mt down as a liniitatiori that it .should not (Milminatt^ in a 
ki 4 ^iiig or an embracing scene uruch a« w© always in a foreign picture. 

Chairman : Is that opinion shared by the scenario writers of tfu* Indian 
produced films? • 

.L TUeiv are not many seeuaiiri writer*? of standing, and I do not know. 
I liav© given you my own views. 

Mr, Nrogif: I suppoa© yon have »een ih© film “ At the Clang of Fetters/' 
A. Yes* 

Q. Have you had to compUin about the way in which the cens>oi*Kiu|> wiyt 
done with regard to this particular picture? 
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A. You mean to say* ia there any kift&in^ ftcene vhieh has been cut out? 
1 hnve f>een ilie film, j>yt my attention ban not. be.<*n particularly drawn. 

Q. Von are very anxious ix:> see the atmosphere of the studios improved 
rnd to have, a better cftwa of actors and actresseaV 

A. Yes. 

(?. You Imve read much about the Kubjeet I am sure. Are you aware of 
tfte sort of life which obtains in Hollywood in America? 

.4. I hax*e been reading Sunday articles which appear in many London 
pH}>ers and other pfifx^rs, and T think that all the rurnours tliat we hear about 
nigiit revels and all that are not to be taken at tlieir face value. They ought 
to he taken with a piindi of salt. Tliat is w'hat I feel becauise an actress of nc 
less eminence than Miss Nornm Talmadge says that they have to lead a very 
lafjnriouK life. She says in effect *' if we are going to do our work properly 
ue have to he at the studio at 7 oYdock in the morning and I cannot afford to 
sleep later than 10 o’clock,” and so all the gr»fi.sip that the world hears about 
revels of the cinema people is not, I think, supported. 

Chnirman : Have you been there? 

.L No. 

Mr, Scogy : Your experience 1 take it is confined to Bombay? 

A, ypH. 

Q. Perhaps you are not aware that the stage in Bengal has attraotod edu- 
cated young men in recent years and that there is a decent number of graduates 
iji>w who have been very HUCcos.sfii> as profofesional actors on the stage. 

/I. I liave seen some drairiRia in (’alc\itta and I was really impressed with 
the high level of stage work that the actors and actresses sh«>wed. 

Q. And the actresses in (’alcutta are not drtwn from any respectalde classes? 

/I. No. I know that. 

<?. And you crm.sider them successful all the same? 

A. 8o far ns the pictures are concerned, I do not think that any nuch girl 
has vet made her mark on the films as Aladans have not V>een able to draw 
any of them to their st\idio. 

Q. It may be that sufficient efforts have not been made to find them out? 

A. But so far as Bombay ie concerned it is not only my opinion but it is 
sliared by many directors, that we won’t be able to produce high class picturea 
showing higher levels of emotion and feeling unless w'c have more cultured 
people and iadie.s and gentlemen of a very much higher claes. And 7 am con- 
vinced that they will not enter the studios as they ere conducted at the preffent 
moment. 

Q. Do YOU think that actors and actresses in America really belong to any 
cultured class, or Viave had any very high education, most of them? 

A, They may not be cultured or have not had higher education, but I under- 
stand that there is a certain kind of tradt* rule . . . 

Q. Is it necessary for the purpose of being successful on the film for an 
actf)r hi linve very great education in a university for the matter of that? 

A. No. It is not necessary. 

Q, It is a question more of native talent for that particular kind of work 
and not bo much of instruction in bcIick)! or college? 

.1. T quite agree. 

Mr. Coaftnnn : The witness has had a very severe cross-examination and 
most of my oueations have been asked already by others. J will therefore just 
confine myT&etf to one or two. We have^ heard a lot here about the reluctance 
of Indian capital to flow into the cinema producing industry. Various reasons 
have been alleged for that reluctance. AVhat in your opinion is the chief reason, 
she oxitatanding reason? 
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A. They think that the cinetna i« sornethiu^r unclean; that U metuly be- 
4*a'jso the artisjts are drawn from an undesirable class, 1 mean to suy, more or 

I can quite iiiiderstand that objection in the case of certain ortliodox 
j>t^q)le. Would that idand in the way »)f j^o-ahead ,busine,ss people like the 
ran^ee comiiiimitv here? If they saw a good inv^'iitrnent in this wdth a good 
return, surely that moral fjbjection would not stand in the way? 

.4. It should not stand in their wav, but, as I have said, there is this initial 
prejudice against it and then the studi<»s falling down and corning up in a sort 
‘>1 quixotic rnauner does lend Uie question a certuin amount of m\story. 
!^>inrhovv people with bigger capital and with a higher class of brains and edu- 
have not investigated the ^Hvssibilities of this indnst-rv very well up to 
thiH moment. That is what I really feel. If they hud done it, they might 
have plunged into it before. 

Q. A irioinent ago vou talked abv/ut the continuous rise and fall of studiioe? 

A. Yes. That is what has happened in fact. 

Q. Ti)at means that the reasr>n why Indian capita! is shy is because of a 

use of insecurity? 

.1. Yes. Hut r rnicht explain tliat tboM' studios have not been idosed down 
becHose thev have macle a ]^>ss. Suppctslug 1 ha\e twu lukbs capital, 1 spend 
that its. 2 lakhs on producing some pictures. Hut the pictures bring their r<v- 
tuin uftt r a lapse of 2 <h- d years. They take that much iinic, going roimd th<i 
wlc'le of Indi?i. Hv that time, niv capital is exhanstefl and 1 am not able to get 
*iains:s and nthtr perq)le to finance me. 'tso tbe studio is closed do\vn for want 
"f tithe lent capital. 

\fi. S>>>ifu: ill laci, tbc studio }u*oprjetor has only his capital to rely on, 
which he liirnself has put in. 

.1. Soino kind #1 limited conip>anies have b.^en .started, hut the wliolo thing 
is i>a,‘^cd on a small capiral. • 

Mt. CnafnanL : ’I'hc question 1 really wanted to ask sou was this. Yon have 
'j number of j-ro(lucing conipanir-.s in lha.ubay, let nw say. Most of 

tiori: aro* small cojuj>ani'‘s a.’id thedr cnpitul is ra:»t very extensive? 

4. No. Some have a little more thaTi ntbers, but none of thorn can bo said 
!o have the extensive (‘apital w'bi< li is netu'ssarv. 

Q. J)<» y(>n tliink an amalgamation «»f tAv.* or in<>re of tljcse companies would 
innko tlie tunalgamat>ing compaDics more stable and wcuild la^suH in greater 
piibiic confidence in their future and thereforo a more easy flow of capital into 
tiie busiues.s? 

A. Hut 1 think these people are very averse to any kind of amalgamation. 

<,h What J want to knovc first of all is, do you think thar tlioae re.sult44 wdll 
ioilrov from ainalginnation? 

.!. There is no tenviency to amalgamation, 

Q. Do you think that it would be a gis'd thing if they did ainalgamate? 

Even if you put one c»r two <'>f tliem together, they won’t ctuninaiid the 

bt^inding in thjp financial world of IVanbay that is necessary for drawing larger 
capital, 

(h You say one fU' two. Suppose we could get a combiric of half a dozen 
or of the wliule producers. 

.1. Half a dozen of the Bombay producers? In the business world it is 

really personality that counta, aiid 1 am afraid none of the present pro<iucerii 

have the personality and the standing in th^^ firmncial world that a man like 
f>ir Pursbotarudas Thakurdas or Narottani Morarji commands in the Bombay 
market. * 

Q. But if you have combined them into a big producing company supply- 
ing the demand for Indian blma and making a reasonable return P 

A. Even if you aTnalganmte them all as a hrjancia] concern, the different 
studios will remain unless you want to cloiie down all the studios and keep 
only one atudio . . . 
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Q. Then jou can have a properly equi|^ped 1 uiean amalg&matioo 

And nut merely an ttaao<^ia4ioa oi pxoduoera. My pukkt is? this. ThU question 
of capital, pn>duction and so on at present involveft a vicious circle. You have 
not tlie capital and therefore you have not got the proper studioe and bo 
really olaae hima arp liofc produced, and therefore you do not have a «uSi* 
cleat market. If ym* oan gfi a number of producing oornfmnie^ Ut combine 
together into one solid hrm^ into one aoiid prodocing hrm, it would then com^ 
rnand mougli public eonhdenoe to attract public aubacripitons and you would 
then have a high clajfAH studio witli all the latest appHanccB. Would you then 
get out of thi» vicious circle? 

d. Aft I have said before, theae producers have a particuiar outlook from 
which nobody can save them, and even thotigli th<^y may hnanciaily amalgamate 
ij^ejcnselvee they won’t develcn) the outlook tlmt is ne<>es8ar>' for taking new 
it rides. 

Q. Tliis ia the hnal ciueatiou. I>o you think aucdj a development would be 
a gofxJ thing? 

A. As a matter of fact it i« t<X) impracticable to be cocsideied at all. 

Q. SuppOhing it is practicable, would it be a good thing P 

A, Even then it would be perfectly fruitless and it would not have any good 
reftultft at all. In the first place, they liavc not got that imagiaation and that 
ovitlook that is necessary to take the new atridtWi tluit you have mentioned. 
Tlaey have themselves said that they don't like to rely on ouUi<le Uichnical 
experts and all that. They are opposed to these new ianovatious. Secondly, 
they do not coiiunand confidence in the* mercantile world of Bombay such 
would draw large cHj>itaI into this husitiess. 


Written Stntemeni of the Bombay Ylgllanoe ^Association. 

A brief statement of our views regarding the Cinema and its utility will, 
we believe, help the CoTumittee to understand the vic^w^point ironi which 
we huv'o arisiiw'ered the questionnaire. 

We hold that the Cinema is a verj' useful institution and can be made 
still more trsoful to the community. 

(a) In our opinion : the cinema is a medium of iniKK^ent amusement 
and healthy relaxation, and as such it is particularly useful in 
filling up the lei.sure hours of the working classes who, for 
^vant of s\ieh means of recreation, would spend their time in 
tlie grog shop and such other undesirable places ; 

{ti) it ih a valuable medium of instruction, and it is so particularly 
in a country like India where the great maiority of the |>ooplo 
.are as yet illiterate; and 

ir) it is periiiciou.M in its efiec'ts on the moral tone of the community 
in general if it gives prominence, under the cloak of art, to 
the bevse and sordid a.«f>ecd> ot hum.an life and human nature. 

Qufstionna'tra, 

iNTMOnrCTOKY. 

1, We have no spcK’ial knowledge of the cinematograph inciustr3" either 
in India or abroad. 

It ia, however, one of the objec*ts of the Bombay Vigilance Association 
prevent the publication and sale of indecent and obscene literature, 
alia in the shape of pictures, brx»ks and papers, and objectionable 
advertisements, cinema films and dramatic t>erfariaance$.’’ {See Appendix). 

Wo have an ad hoc Cinema Sub-Committee, the function of which is to 
pay regular visits to the ciuemas in the City and report to the Managing 
Committee 



2, In Bomikay, Indians (1) of and (2) of the 

illit^^raU' < lasses frfHiiient rinemas bi kurjpe numbefi^. We l>eHet“ie that the 
Bombay pubHc is bcHomii^ja; incre»smj35ly inncl of the cinoma and this seems 
to be particularly true of the illiterate for whoiii many ci nenui theatres 

ivppear to cater Hpwially. 

We believe that attendance is on the iwwftaee, lor instance on Ssnndny«, 
l>artiriilar}y at the earlic'r shears, it is dilhctilt to obtain scuts at some of 
the nmre popular houses. On other days tihe stalls are not well patroniROfl, 
hut the cheaper seats are nsnallis; filled ttp eoon as the doors are opened, 

ih) In Moinbay the composition of n ei»ema audience depends on the 
locality. In the Fort, the andicnco is composed chiefly of Eiinjpeans and 
Indians of The tKlncatcd (lasse**.. At W p.iu. shows the European ele- 
ment IS greater. On the Laininp:ton Hoad an<l Randhursi Hoad side, the 
ciimniiis arc patronised chiefly hv Indians of the lower middle clnsses. It 
is, vd course, difficult to detcrinine the percentage of the educated classes to 
the uutHiucated ' lasses, hut most of the persons usuallv present do Hot appear 
to be highly educ?ite<i. In Bombay the proportion of the illiterate (dansea 
increases as we go mnih wards. 

ir) There nr* always plenty of cluldren to he found at the cinemas, 
mainly at the afteriUKUi perforint.in<»'K. They are u.sually actoinpaiucd by 
Adults. Kven at the night shows chihlrcn can ho noticed. Perhoms ol im- 
*|iressionahIe age frecpicnt cinemas in large nuinhcrs. 

• Part 1. 

^ Film Jn/fustry in India. 

d. This is perliaps a diflicuft question to answer straight ofl, as ditferent 
classes of Indians probably have varying tasu*H. 

As regards imported hi ms, it is not so much the name of the ]>roducer, 
or the title of the film which attrafts the average cinema go*‘r as the luuno 
of cinema ' stars (‘harlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd are always sure 
' draws ' . 

From the size t>f the audieru'c.s we can .say that sonu' tilins, whi< h may be 
consiiicred excadlent from an edmativc and rnorni iionit ot view, tail to 
attra{'i inanv persons. Thi.s may bo ImcauAc' the public have no nus'iiis of 
knowing wliidi him is really worth .seeing. 

Imlians <;f the e<lucate<l ela>ses generally like imported films, and wo 
believe tiiey would also like Indian hJmg, fit'tivided tliey are tairly well pro- 
duces]. Indians oi the illiterate chiases am! those who <tnmot rca<l Knglish 
prohahiv jirefer Indian tilms. comic hlms are appreciated by all. 

4. It exhibitors are not <*utering udecjuately for Indian audiences the 
reasons mav he that there is not an adecpiatc sufijily oi really good Indian 
films. There nmy he other reasons, hut wc cannot say wliat they are. 

G. Films of topicAl Indian iiewa on the plan of the Pat be and other New^? 
(lazette.s wcmld he pu|>ulfir witli Indian audiences, ami, if properly edited, 
miglit prove nimh more popular as the events dopicLetl on Western topi(’a) 
newvs films are in many cases unstiitable and uninteliigihle to an average 
Indian. We l)elieve that Indian hisiorical and mythological films would he 
more })opular with the average Indian ainlieme than many W ester n filin'- 
show'll in India. Films produced in India have <'ertain]y jj liig future lx fore 
them, but the standard of ifctlng, make-up, costvune.s, et< , , requires 1o lie 
considerably ruiseti. P»?ople want to understand and follow with interest 
what they see on the screen, and from this point of view' Indian made filrm 
on acenunt of their local colour and familiar nainew and scenes make a strong 
apj>eal to Indian audiences. 

7-12, We have no information on these i>oints. 

13. The Indian film industry is in infancy, and in order to encourage 
it we should welcome any reduction or the tariff on all materials I'tHpiired 
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by it, if srich reduction would have the result of lowering the cost of pro' 
dnrtion of Jndiao made filfos, 

14. An increased use* of the cinema for ^^lucational purposes in schools 
and for adult education in agriculture, public health, etc., by Gorerrimeiit 
and other agencies would he most welcome from the educational and medical 
points of view. From the experience which we have had of the use of the 
cinema for the Uxiii Bahy Week shown in the City (limited as it is) we are 
led to believe that if such fthns can l)e made truly educative and instructive, 
a demand for them would most likely be created. Jn n country like India, 
where instruction can be imparted through ‘book.s nnd pnniphlets to n small 
minority of the jiopulation which is edticated, there appears to us to be a 

groat scoi>e for the use of the cinemn for institu tion in health, hygiene, 
aanitation and useful knowledge of all kinds. Cinema films for educational 
purposes should not 1 h* too dry and care shouhl be taken to tlirow in a little 
hit of fun and amusement to make them a{>peol to children as well as to 
grown-uj) persons 

15. Conditions are favourable to the development of the Indiaji iilm pro- 
ducing industry on a large scale l>i‘c»iise — 

(a) education is fast spreading, 

(?>> Indian audiences appear to like Indian made films, 

(r) efforts have already been made by Indian companies to produce 
films of real competitive value. 

1(>. It is not reasoivable to expect at this stage Inviian film prcxluvers, 
actors or scenario wnt<»rs to come np to tin* standard usually associated with 
Western films. We think, hotvever, that there i.s sTiffioienr talent, hut it can 
be developed only if it gets proper training and competent advice. 

"We venture to plai'C the following suggestions before the CommitttH* for 
the encouragement of the Indian film Industry. 

(a) 7'he grant of Gin'ormnent scholarships to Jndiauh for study in 
foreign countries in advanced photography, vseenario writing, 
film management and any other subject deserving of attention. 
The prmhu'tion of Indian films should iH'Come a national indus- 
try fuul just as (rovernment grants scholarships for Its'hnif'al 
and industrial education, it .should give scholar.ship.s to deserving 
persons wlio aspire to excel as film actors or directors. 

if') Provision of expert advice and guidance. Goveniinent might, in 
the first instance, bring out one or more c-ompetent men to advise 
film prodiu'ers in India regarding the te< hnicpie of the art and 
make suggestions for suitable plots, setting, (‘ostuines and othor 
(‘ognate matters on whicdi the local men may retpiire exf^ert 
guidance, and help. 

17. If 8taio assistance and encouragement in some &hav>e or other can 
be dei>endi?d upon, and if the enterpri.ses are .sponsored by business men of 
repute there se<uns to be little cause to fear that sufficient capital will not be 
forthcoming in India for film production. 

18. This is a big fjuestion and it is difficult to enter into details. But 
we mat mention just a few of the many ways in which Government in India 
can give ivfisistance to private entor|>rises . 

(a) AK.sistance by the Army authorities for the supply of troops, horses 
or equipment for scenes of military displays. 

(fi) Permi.ssion for the exclu.sive use of certain public places for filming 
purposes. 

(r) Special facilities for filming of important events and ceremonial 
functions. 

(d) llnitway coru'esaion rates for journeys made specifically to places of 
historical interest and others for film production. 

19. We have no information on this point. 
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20. (a) Qur propasals (in nu6wer to questions 16 and IB) will involve some 
expenditure from public funds. 

We think that what small expenditure w'ould iia\V to be incurred would 
be justiEahle if — 

<fl) it would lead to the establishment of a new and healthy industry 
in this country : 

(b) raise the tone of cinema productions, and 

(f) contribute towards the entertainment and instruction of the lu^h- 
lie, particularly of the masses. 

Indeed such expenditure would he as much justifiable us expenditure on 
education. 

(b) We may suggest that the expenditure should be met partly from 
Government funds and partly from a small cess to be levied on films, im- 
ported or locally producr^^i. 

21. We have not gone into this (juestion thoroughly, but we are generally 
not in favour of the proi>osal. 

23. {h) We would support any proj>osal which would incr(*ase the use 
of the cinema for the jiurpose of iniuKMmt enjoyment and heiieti('ial instrm - 
tion. Cinema pictures making kiiow’n the condition.^, rcsour^avs and hahits 
of the people, and the activities of Governments, not only ot the Britisii 
Commonwealth of Nations, but also of the advanced nations ot the worlrl. 
?annot fail to Ik* both interesting and instructive. The C'lnema can be made 
a useful medium for interpreting and bringing closer together (he different 
nations of the w’orld. 

Pakt II. 

Social %'^pccts and Control. 

24, (a) In our opinion films containing ('ertain undesirable features such 
AS the following would have nn injurious effect upon tlie publu*, partirularly 
on the youth of both soxes : 

1. Exliibition of women insufficiently clothed or in the nude. 

2. Exhibition of men and women in indecent postures whi<d» juay sug- 

gest sexual desires. 

3. Scene.s of orgies and revelry which juay < onv cy taisi* ideas and create 

wrong impre.ssiO!is of the sort of lite led hy certain classes of 
persons, 

4 . Exhibitu)!! of ads amounting to transgression of the law, and 

particularly of such acts coirimittcd Ivy ingenious or s<‘ientific 
means. 

5. Scenes of violence such as aSvSaults, torture, etc., which may have 

the etfe<*t of familiarising the mind to 8(‘enes of hrtitality, 

(b) Immoral and criminully suggestive films are not in general circula- 
tion. But films which contain scenes such as detailed above are not rare. 

((■» " Sex and “crime” films arc harmful. Films which convey a false 
notion of otlier (ouiuries are also harmful. 

They are harinful in their effects on public morals, and particularly on 
the morals of the youth of both sexc*s. 

We do not come acro.s.s whole films which are immoral in their ton<‘ or 
plot, but some films may contain particular features which can be lookrd 
upon as undesirable, as they miiv have the effec t of creating impure thoughts 
And stirring unknown desires in the young men and women who go to see 
them. 

id) We should like to see a more stringent and a more enlightened cen- 
sorship of cinema films, particularly of “sex” and “ crime “ ftlncs. 

We are of opinion that both “ sex ” and “crime” filnm inevitably create 
the desire in young persons, imitative as they are by nature, to conduct 
similar experiments on their own in real life. 
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Constant fainilianty with pic'tarf*® showing men and women m clo«ie con- 
tact or «nggei>ting sexual relations have a debasing influence on the spec- 
talors and particularly •atfec't young men and women. Jxist as the liquor 
is the closest ally of the Brothel, so the Cineran may become an equally 
|)otent inediuTO of incitement to illicit sexual intercourse, ii, of course, pic- 
tures are allowed to be exhibited which have the harmful effect of awakcTiing 
sexual desires, which are easily awakened in the atmosfdiere of a crowded 
city offering ample ^aciliti€^N for their appeasement, 

'>) There is the evidence of actual experience that men hxvve ht^tm led to 
eommit thefts after visiting the cinema. 

Films depicting acts of criTninality cannot tail to have an injurious effect 
apon impressionable minds, s<*eiies depicting clever esca|>es, disguises, out- 
witting dete<'tive«, asi^aulting policemen, breaking oj:>en safes, ct<. , may grA- 
dually lead to a weakening of the (ontrol exercised by the respect in which 
the law ought he held by the pec»ple. 

(/) We have no stMistics of crimes which are the direct outcome of the 
-cinema. But the geiK?ral impression seems to be that crime is on the in- 
crease, and we are not sure that much of it cannot be attribnt-tjd partly to 
the dire<‘t teaching of cinema ]>i4 tures depicting crimes, and partly to th© 
weakening of the respect in which the law should be held by the citiieim 
of n State. ^ 

25. It i« difficult to arrive at any generalisation regarding the six^ial 
eustomft and outlook of people in the East. But if we exdude those who 
have received tfieir edmation in Western (‘onniries and those who have 
assimilated W-estern ideas, we may nfcsert, without undiilT, generalising, that 
there is a big gub between the sotaal ideas jynl moral sta, iidards of Eastern 
and Wtislern i>eo|»le.s. We think that this differein'e in ideas and onrhuik 
should he one of the main points which a Censorship Boanl should take into 
consideration when sitting in judgment on films to he exhibited in Imfia. 
What may not appear to bo ohjt^^iionable in the eyes of people in the West 
may be so considered by pooi>le in the East, and thus, films 'whidi may not 
be ('onsidcred to have objectionable features in the West may be found (piiie 
unsuited, wholly or in part, for exhibition in India, 

26. ia) Yes. 

(h) We have not ourstilves came across an instance of this, hut we have 
becfi itiformed tlmt tin* film ‘fhe ^fn C'ommnndnionts which created some- 
what of a sensation wlien it wivs exhibited in Bombay has not met with af>- 
proval in other places, uiaiidy due to some of its religious scenes. 

27. A good niiiny imported films exhibited in India have* the effect of mis- 
represeniing Western civilisivtion and lowering it in the eyes of the gem^ 
rality of the Indian people. To the average Indian, Aineritans or Frciuh- 
men or Englishmen are all alike on the screen. He is unable to make any 
.<listinction hetwwiv varioiifi Euro|>enn nationalities. He takes for grunted 
that what he sees e.vhibited on the screen, is a true j)icture of life* in the 

Films in whith there are pictures of Eurojwan women insufficiently 
<lr<^?^sed and sometimes practically in the nude, men and women in improper 
attitudes, etc., caiiuot fail to produce in the minds of the masses of Imlia, 
and even in the minds of some educated person.s, a low opinion of Western 
life and c ulture. 

It is also true that films re]u*esenting Western life are generally ui\intel- 
ligible to an uneclucftted Indian and are largely niisiuulerstoo<l by him. 

Onr suggestion is that in the c*ensorship of films this consideration .should 
ho kept promineutly in view. 

Another suggestion which we may nmlee ber<‘ is that some authorised 
olficiRl or non-official body Should issue u weekly list of the films to be exhi- 
bited in eatfh place and should draw apecfial attention to certain films wdnch 
may b© particularly worth from the educational or moral point of 

Tiew. We think tlmt the proper authority for this kind of work would be 



ittthftr mm like th«i i>ir«<ftor of Inforinatioti or m rei*re«««it»ttve wait- 

lOtfieia! body like tbe Vigilance Aiitsoc^at/ion. 

For the reasons stated in onr ansaer to question 24, we thiiik that 
and ‘'crime” films h»u’e u had eflFect on c^ildreti and adole«rents. 

21*. Yen*, if the Censors Bo;mi is of opinion that a |>artk'alar film is quit« 
uifiauitabie for ebildren. 

We are aw'are that such a procedure would have the effect of unduly 
advertising a particular film. But this would no doubt he taken into (consi- 
deration by the Board before they certify that a tihn is tit <mly for adults. 
In ojiy case ae do not faxoiir au eKWn5!.ive or indiscriiuinate use ot tiiia 
method. * 

3i). We are not in favour of prohibiting all children 1>ehm a ct^rtaiii age 
from vi.siting cinemas, ex(?ept for “ childrtm’w perforinam‘es. ” It would be 
really very difficult to det^inin*? tlw* age ladow which children should not 
be allowed to visit cinema.s. Moreover, it would he didii ult to ascertain the 
age of Indian girls, particularly of thast‘ who are over twelve. 

Be?<idas there would he no need to cx< Iud(» children, if the c^erisorslup of 
cinema filiub is placed in the hands of a Hoard in winch siM'ud workers and 
educationists of both sexes would be ad(?iquateiy represen U^d. 
dl. 

The censorsJii[) should be itself effecfive. 

:f2. U’e venture to think that the prestuit syst^u of censorshif) can Iw itn- 
j>roved. The cenHonng of ciucnui films is a husineHs for which e\perieiux>d 
scK’idl workers and odiuaiioinat-s are |HH:iiliarly well fitted, iuhI should liko 
to them udtKiuately represented on the Censors Hoard. One or two 
women (lonely ideiitilied with scK'inl work in the City should also b(‘ included. 

As we have alqpiuiy stated {vidf our answer Ifj question 1), (Uie of the 
objects of the Hornbay V’igilaiuw^ Association is to f>revent the exhihition of 
imhHeiit advei listMiieiits, posters, ( jrienuj films, eU , (lur Association Inns 
given very anxiuu.s thought to tin* question of the efftH‘t of tin* cinema on the 
puMn-, and W(' suhinit that tf our A.ssociafion is given representation on the 
Censors Hoard, it would be able to give valuable assistance to the Hoard in 
its very important and potcntiallv hemdicial work. \Vc plead here, ivs we 
have pleaded before (loveriiinent , liir a voic<* on tlie Censors liimrd, 

The Hoard as ai present con.stituted consists of nominated luemlKws. We 
should lose to sect its constitution (hanged and enlarged, and to find on it 
experienced edm atioiusts ami Stx ml workers. 

The Honihav Vigilance .A.SK(>»'iation fias on its Managing Conimittis* the 
representatives of seventeen social organisations and scK-ieties working in the 
C’lty (rid" Appendix I). It should have at lea.st tw<i representatives on the 
Censors Hoarcl. 

A >itriet t'ensorship i)ee<l not int<udere mnauisonnhly with tlic recrea- 
tions of the; fieople, involve any falling off in attendume at cinemas, or 
unduly interfere with the f random required lor artistic and ins|n rational 
development. 

A strict ceiusorsUip need not come in the way of iiuux^mit umusoinent. 
The majority of films exhihiUHl have few objectionable features and those 
would not he niterlered witfi. 

A strict coiisordup might on the other hand restore the confidence of all 
right thinking men and women in the Cinema and might very pow.sihly in- 
(reti.se attendaii<*e. 

34, We are in favour of the, replacxmieiit of the proheut Provinciul Hoard.s 
by a single Central Board, if no insuperable adininistrative or financial 
difficulties stand in the way. 

(a) Such a Outral Board would bring afniut a uniformity of nudhodft 
and staiidanis of censorship in India, and 

{b) Obviate the chancew of a film which has been xuissed by one Provin- 
cial Board being objected to in another Province. 
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At present every Provincial BoB^rd is practically an All-ln44a Board, af 
tbare is a natural reluctance on the part of one Provincial Board to inter- 
fere with the Miii*i;rite»t pasMKi on a film by aiudher Proviueial Board, Again 
there is a tendency for importers to put their hlins before the Board which 
is considered to lie th*^ least interfering. 

Such a Central Board may perhaps cause inconveriieiu^e to the Trade. 
But if Bombay is made its head-quarters, it will not cause great incouvenienoe 
as we believe a large percentage of the imported films are landed in Bombay. 

The suggested Central Board should have a more representative and 
stronger personnel than the different Provincial Boards. There should be on 
it representatives of all the major province?, and roprc-ssentatives of important 
AU-India Social Work Agencies. 

35. (a) Please see our answ'er to question 32. 

(7') There should l>e no Advisory Board. We do not agree to a one 
man ctmsorRhip, however excellent may be the qualifications of the censor. 

.‘k). (u) The present system is not quite satisfactory. The Film Inspector, 
even though he may be a super-man, cannot all the films foot by foot, 
for himself. Even if he can, the very familiarity with the subject would 
produce a not unnatural disposition in him to regard certain features as 
the ntM::es«ary concomitants of a film 

(6) It would be certainly a great improvement if all film.s could be scruti- 
nised by members of the Board. This should be possible if the personnel of 
the Board is changed and enlarged. ^ 

Gentlemen of suitable standing will be available for this wwk. The Bom- 
hay Vigilance ANsewiation is pref>ared, if .so asked, to give the services of at 
least half a doKcn WH>rkeis who would give Milficient time to the examination 
of films. They would, we Itol .sure, regard it as a pqbli(,‘ service in the 
cause of the moral and .social uplift ol the cowinniriity. 

W’e are told that a few of thi.s sort Imve occurred. But we 

have reason lo believe that iii i>racticc one Proviruial Board rarely interferes 
with the decisions of another. 

Each Provincial Board should go through the picture^ submitted to it 
for approval irrespective of the fact that they may have been by 

another Board. 

39. Wo have no information on this i»oint, 

40. We are emphatically of opinion that posters^ handbills and adver- 
tisement of cineimi perftirmances should be censored. 

Many advertisements and posters seen by ns were objectionabU? — in fact 
they were more suggestive than the films they advertised. Moreover they 
reach a wider jHiblic than the Cinema itself. 

The work of censoring may be entrusted to the Censors Board, or to a 
non-officml agency. 

42. We do riot think that the co-operation of the trade in the matter of 
censorship would be dt«?irftble. 

43. (a) We have heard that some obscene films have been imported lor 
private exhibition. If so, a stricter control over the import of films would 
appear to he neces-sary. 

44. The Press should take an active part in the jiropnganda tor main- 
taining a healthy tone for the cinema by — 

\n) refusing to insert objectionable and sensational adverti.seinent ; 

{h) by refusing to mention films w'hieh are reported to be unhealthy 
in txnie ; 

(f) by drawing special attention to good films. 

Public bodies can also help in this work. 

45. <b) We are in favour of film producing agencies being registered and 
Jicenaad and their studios periodically examined. 
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r Written Statement ot Miss IDA M. DICKINSON. 

1. No, 1 am a worTier ainl have iu> tspecial knowleiige of, or con- 
nection with the C'inenia Imlnatry, t 

(c> The proportion of chiklren under fourtetm is sinal). 

6. v2) My experience is chiefly of the Cinemas in the centre and north 
of the town which are frtniiienU'd largely by illitc'rat^ Indians. I think 
that, undoubtedly Indian Mythological auhjecta are most po^iular with thi« 
type of audience, Second to these adventure, or humorous. Western fihna. 

24. <a) Yes, I consider that the Indian films modelled on Western »ex 
films, though produced in India and act^Ml by Indians, are likely to have a 
demoralizing effect on the public. Scenes of loveiuaking, kiasing and at- 
tempted seduction occur in this type of film. When theae are men as part 
ot an alien civilization they do not affec't the imagination.** of the spectators 
much. When they are dejiicted as cKcurring among their own pexjple tho 
impresaion made i« far more powerful. 

(d) I do not think that the (‘en.sorsbip of such films is adeipiato. I have 
lately seen one of the type referred to above. 

27. io) I think that films representing M'estern life are largely misunder- 
stood fay the iintKlucated Indians who art* likely to consider that they aro 
true pictures of Western life. They therefore tonfirm them in their low 
ojdninn .dumt the West, They gather that social vir^e and drutdtennes*! are 
•tar more prominent features of Western life than tiie,y are. 

I Clin not in fiuour of excluding adole.sccnts and children from any 
(X'rformaiues excepi in the <a.se ot certain propaganda films such as tlioso 
wiuih show the ravage's of X’enereal diseases as the result t>f sexual irre- 
gularity. It woulTl he imprat ticahle to ascertain tlie ages of ]>erson.s .s<*eking 
admission, and if films were a(uxp.iat<dy censored there should he no need to 
♦'X< hide adi>h scents. On tlu^ r hand it might he (h*sirable? to have irmro 
films lor young j)coph.' than are at present shown in India. 

dl. iu) 1 think that ceiasorship is the Ik^sI available rnean^- 'i <‘he<*king 
misuse of tlie film. 

d2. -No. 1 think that the present sy.slem of Censorship in Ilombay is not 
.sullicientlv rejtrs.sentati ve. The Hoard should inelude members of Ku<*ial 
h<«dies such as tin' Womens,' Coniicil, The Servants of India Society and (ho 
Hombav Vigilance AiSscKiation. Two women slauild h<* on it, one oi whom 
should he an autliority rm the welfart^ of children and a<IoIe.s<'ents, 

40. 1 consider that ixrsters, handhills and advert isomentfe in the pireew 
bhouhl U? censor(Hl. 'I’liey are .soiueiiine.s ohjtMtionahle when the films 
advertised are not so. 

45. <//) Ye«, Film pr<H:lucing agencies should f»e regi.slered and licensed, 
and their studios inspinted. My reason for believing that the latter is 
lJe<x^ssary is that rei)Oits have been given, thougli not substantiated, that 
the studios have used for immoral purposes. It is a fad that among 

cinema actresses there are a large nuinher t>f dancing girls and common 
prostitutes. Borne of these have not abandonefl their lorrner profession. I 
should welcome their adoption of the )iroft>ssion of cinema attresses, if they 
abandonid prostitution. I bedieve that it is owing to the fad that they 
continue as prostitutes that the industry is lookc<l dowui on, and that some 
measure of control and insfiection is neces.sary. 

Note. — Among the unediuftted audiences on an ordinary day women aro 
almost entirely absent. They are on holidays, in company with their 

male relations. A great deal of interest w^oiild added to their lives if 
they were able to visit cinemas at other times. NVould it be possible to 
resen^e some rows of seats at the early afternoon jit^rfornmncm (which are 
poorly attended) for women and children? I liavc* heard that this is done 
in cinemas in Madras. 





Onl ErldMoa irf MIm IDA M. DICKIHSOH mud Mr. M. 9. ANTIA 
(representing the Bomber YigUenoe Aasooletion) , on Setnidi^^ 
the 12th NoTemher 1927. 

Chairman : Which of you wotild like to t^peak P 

Mr. Antia : I hIuiU aik»w^, 

Q. We have gou© into your memorandom at length. At© you familiar 
with the rukw of eensorahip a» they are now being otw^erred in Bomb^f 
Have yeu seen them© nUea P , 

A. No. 

Q, Nor have you swn the instmt-tion.** which the Censorship Board have 
isetied to the Inspector P 

A. No. 

Q. 1 see you have a sub-conimitteo which deals with cinemas. Are they 
here, or any of them hereP 

A. Miss Dickinson is a member of that conmiittee. 

J did not know tkiat you would be unfamiliar with those rules. It is 
v<jry unfortunate, because you «ay that you would like to see a more strin- 
grent and more enlighteneMl censorshi{) of cinema films, particularly of sex 
Aiid crime films. Probably you will be surprised to hear that all the fiv© 
points you have mentioned are ka)>t in viewr in the rules and instnicticwns atf 
prt^ent. If you w'ani, I shall ask the office to give you a cojiy of the rules 
and instructions. Have you ever at any time complained to the Ceus^Urship 
Botird in Bombay about the inadequacy of the censorship P 

A. Not on a report of thi« 8ub*coiuinittee which we ha\1i retently appoint- 
ed. This sub-committee has not loine acro.ss*'uny objectionable films so far. 
It lim not had much tiine for lu actioning. 

Q. May 1 ask wdiether your association at any time drew the attention of 
the Cenaorshij) Board to any objectionable filmP 

A. 1 iini informed that we did. 

Q. Wh»n? 

A. About BIX months or a year ago. 

Q. Was it one film or several filinsP 

A, A scene in one film callcsi What happened to Jones?” shown at the 
Wellington Cinema. I think Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas will he able to enlighten 
you more on Unit subject bvM ause he saw' the film. I did not see it. 

Q. W as there anyth »ng else w’hich you noticed? 

A. No. 

if. How^ many years has this association been working? 

A. For four years. 

Q. That was the solitary instauce which you noticed all these years? 

A. But all those years we have not juiid attention to this question. We 
have conc©ntrttt©d more on tin? ^nue&tiou of the prevention of ‘ the social 
©vii 

(f. W© had the Commissioner of PoHt'c before iis and he told us definitely 
about the criminally suggestive films that thet'e has been no merease of crime 
in cousetfuence of the cinema, but so far he thinks that there has been a 
dimiiiutioo of crime since the cinema cani!© into existence^ not that this is 
due to the ciimma though. But you seem to believe that the eineiua is res- 
pousibl© for crime or uew' methods of crime? 

A, Our association seems to think that familiarity with films showing how 
crimes can bo Committed does lead some j.>eople to imitate what they so© on 
the screen. 

Q. It is not based on any actual experience, but that is an impression? 



.4. 1 tfiiiik thtre kave he^in one or two cases in the Cotirfs in which the 
*c*onsecl coi» f e?!NS<;*<l that they hml seen it on the scret^n. 

Q. Our Attention was pointedK (trawn to a heading in a Guaerati paper 
called the ‘ Jaine--iTainsho<l ’ in which the heading interred to some stich thing 
as What he saw in the (ineraa he prartissijd <m his master,'' But in the 
re^Hirt of tlie case itself thei'e was alM^ohiiely nothing to suggest any (H>nnec- 
tion with the cinema. 1 wish know whether you were really led by any 
such headlines f>r whether you .sny that from your own experience. 

A, Ndt from our own exjierience. 

You gather that from one or two references in the paperis^ 

A. Yes. And there is a general impression, so many peojiie seem to think 
like that. 

Q. We are asked to hiid out what fouiulatioii there is for sm h things. 
Have any of you, ladies and gentleiuen* come across siK'h a case? 

A, I think it would be very difficult to ooiue across such a case. 

In the case of these western films which yon refer to in question No. 27 
what is it you suggest? Of course, there mu.st he some exagger alt on yon 
admit in staging or in acremiing. You cannot have the actual life depicted 
•cither an the stage or on the scTcxni. It would then c^iiase to be a srtfigc or 
a fcrccn. But what is it that you would adv^Kater' 

* A. We ore not advocating anytliing, but in answer to ihiH question we 
^ay that a gotxl many of the imported films must have the effect of misrepre- 
fccnting western civiliantion and lowering it in the eyes of the people who sec 
those filnm. 

^'1. In what rc^'>ec*t P ^ 

A, I mean the tone of some of the films is such. 

Q. You mean the moral tono/ 

A. Yes. Wo arc h‘d to believe that people there enjoy thcniselveB in 
some* reprehensible ways which is probably not correct. We do not- get a cor- 
rect view of western life in that wav. For instance, the other day 1 saw a 
lihii called “ Nero's Orc'hestra 1 think it does really represent western 
life hut not. of the right sort. It shows a night club entcrtAinmcnt and I 
think it is not very suitable for an Indian audience. 

<,>. Will it be suitable to an English audience? 

.4. I should think so. 

Q. There is nothing morally off>ensivc there to civilised human beings? 

,4, If they are used to seeing that kind of thing, they would not object 
to it. But 1 think the generality of Indian jjeuple are not used to bc^eing 
women in s uh postures. 

Q 1 ^uiqjo.sc you kin)W that we have got different viewn of dre?js and so 
•on. Indiam; dn not like short Kkirfs now-a-davs? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. It is such a difficult .subject and W'c .should like to have vour assistance. 
It is ,si) difficult to lay down any generjil prot»o.siti(iM unless yi)U step, for 
iiistarn-e, the dancing i iuhs. Indians do not like men ami \vonn:?n dancing . , 

.4. A lot of IndiaiiH do dance now in Bombay. 

Q. And in social chilw now they have introduced dancing items, 

A. They belong to tlie educated classes uho have assimilated western 
education, 

Q. Those who are not accustomed to these things, do you think that they 
are really so stupid to think that this is the norma! life of the wchUtti 
people P 

A. When they see those things so fre<iueT)tly they may probably get that 
impression. 

Q. Have you come across any instanr^? where the sort of people you have 
in mind had really got that impi ession ? 
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A. I do not think we can »ay that, because we come into contact with 
people who are really ^ry well educate. 

Q. You have not actually come across any people who have received that 
impression? 

A. I have got that impression after visiting a good many cinemas and 
watching the attitude of people in the cheaper seats. As soon os ^ley saw 
serenes like that there used to be catcalls and exclamations and kisses wers 
echoed back. ^ 

Q. I suppose eveji educated youths do that. 

A. Not those people who ot*cu|»y the stalls. 

Q. It is only a restraint of manners. It comes of education. 

A, Yes, 

Q. It is so difficult a subject to deal with and I am trying to find out 
what is really w^eighing in your iniiuis in tbi.s irmttcr, because the complaint 
has very often been a very general complaint. Can you give us any instance 
— this instance you mentioned of some scene in What happened to Jones? ■ 

A. 1 have myself no experience of that film. I did not see it, 
Mr. Dwarkadas saw that film and he knows more about it. 

Q. Can any of you here representing the asmxdation give us definitely 
any instance whore such and such a film contained objectionable scenes from# 
the point of view you are putting forward? 

A. T can reineml>er one which 1 hhw* in the Empire about a year or .six 
months ago — ** The DnughterK of Venus You see a lot of w^oinen in that 
film aitd tlu*y w'C*re brought in chiefly to exhibit their iiudeness, otherwise 
there setMiied to be no particular point in inti^Kluoing them. 

Q, 1 supj)oso you have seen the llevue companieh visiting this country? 

.4. Yes. 

Are they any more nude than those people appearing on that stage? 

4. I think a little more mule. I have .seen tlu' Denishawn dancers, but 
the people who go to such dances really heiong to the classes who have been 
to EjigUiud and taken western education, and the harm they do is very 
limited. 

Q. Although on the stage such things perhaps may appear, still they 
should not ap{)ear on the screen. 

A. I do not think they siiould appear on the stage to any very great 
extent but then the drama audienc^e is very limited, chiefly Eurofn^ans. Parsis 
and people belonging to tltc educated classes. If you go to such theatres 
you will never find the class of [»eople that you see at the Wellington or the 
Empress Theatre in the city. 

Q, Your experience is confined to the city of Bombay? 

A- Yes. 

Q, We have it stated authoritatively here that the class of people you 
have in mind go only to theatres in their own surroundings and that they 
live mostly on the northern side of the city where Indian films alone ara 
«hown. 

A. I think you mean the films to which uneducated Indians go? 

No. this class of films you object to. 

A. Whether they are shown exclusively in the Fort? No, very frecpiently 
one film is shown in the Fort and transferred to the North. 

Q, Have .you yourself ever been to the cinema shows in the North? 

A- Not as far North as Parel but up to Lamington and Grant Road side, 
to theatres like the Empress and the Imperial. 

We were told that many cinemas w’hieh eater for Indian audieucea 
exclusively show only Indian films iu Bombay. 
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.4. Onlv Indian films, no. That is the practice in only a few cinemas 
f» must of them when thej run short of Iiidmn films thej fthow WfStero 
films. 

(). Can you us from your own ex|HU*i<3km*e anti in v^iew of the fact that 
the uiieduoauxl classes are likely to be affected by seeing these scenes^ which 
theatres in the city have you in mind? 

A. Well the Empire, the Iraf>erial, the Wellington, the Royal Ov>era 
fioust* i>€rhaps, but surely the Empress and tho«e round about Lamiugton 
Road and Randhiirst Road where you get audieiKx>« composed of iUilertvte 
as well as partially e<lucatt^l persons, 1 do not think thej’ show only Indian 
films on that side, 

(,>. Very well now, what is it you advocate? l>o 3 ’ou think that these 
onediicated draw a correct inlerem^ of the European standards of 

life In’ >eeing what tl)ev do iKtually here? 

A. I do not think they would get a c'orrect idea but a very false and 
exaggerated idea. 

Q. I do not mean on the screen but seeing them in life. 

.4. The\^ get no chance of setnng it in life. 

Q, Say for instance at Juhu, Europeans bathing there. Do you think 
people living in the neighbourhood get a correct idea of Western life by seeing 
such Western customs as they do ahout them ? 

• -4. They represent a very small ]>cnonta.ge compared to cinema audiences 

Q. l ake again domestic servants wat<'hing the dances in hotels and clubs; 
llo ydu think they get a corre<*t idea of Western life? 

-1. No. they only sec the dancing. 

Q. Do you thiTik that Indians take away any more wrong impression 
from .seeing Western life thaif they take from seeing such things on iho 
tcreeii . 

.1. But I may submit that what the.y liet"! on the screen is what no on# 
%ould see in real life. 

What is it \'ou see on the screen which you object to? 

.1, I think that ordinary hall-room dancing vrould not create a very false 
impression on Indian minds, but such scenes as are mentionod here in 
answ< i' to Question 24. 

Q. J want to know whether such scenes arc shown on the screen. 

.4. Oh yes. they are. I do not .say there are films which can be censor^^d 
wholly but certain scenes or features which we think objectionable. 

Q. The difficulty is that these stat-ements have been made imt oru^ or 
twice but several times but when we procitHMl to ask persons who make those 
Btateiuents to give instances either of portions or of the story itacH they are 
unable to give us any partitular.s, not only now but for the last o or C years; 
fio we should like to have your asHi.stanee. 

A. If w’e had known a ^^ear ago that this Committee would aak such a 
question we would probably have kept a list of scenes to which w’c could 
take reasonable objection. 

Q. Not that we quarrel with it but we .should like to know, lietausc the 
Censor.s would like to be informed what it is that the people object to. You 
have not complained to the Hoard of Censors. Of r'onrse you are aware of 
their existence? 

.4. Our cinema committee .has been functioning only for 3 or 4 mouths. 
Before that ive had a gub-tioinmittee of which I was a member but w^e did 
not come across anything so very objectionable as to report on, 

9 . You never came across anything so objectionable as to make a report 
to the Censorship Board. 

A. It is very difficult for a corporate IxKly to take exception; one man 
may say it is all right and another that it is not and the w-hole thing has to 
be referred to the general committee and then to a 9uh>committee and so on» 
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Q, I think Dickinson has suggested that ihjem ^rodacing placea 

sbauld he lioensedL 

Dkkinson: That was the suggestion 1 made in my answer. 

4 ^. Have you er«r Wen to them. 

A. I have not, hut I hax'e heard reports and I know certain i>eople a'ho 
are employed as cinema actresses and it was largely from that knowledge 
that X was of opinion that these places should be licensed. 

Q. 1 do not know whether it will be w'eleomed. If you go and force inspec- 
tion on studios like that trill it be liked? , 

A. Jf nothing objectionable is carried on, I do not see why they should 
resent inspeotioti. 

Q. You cannot tell «« yourself that anything objectionable goes on and 
unless we have dehnite evidence it is difhcult to form an opinion. 

A. 1 merely know from reports received. It is not po>sible to conhriiL 
them. 

y. I may tell you that w'e have gone into the (question with one of the 
ladies who lives in the studio or rather wdio is working in the studio, who.s© 
word w© have no reason to doubt, that the «>nditio!H are such that she can 
take no exwption. Vn\eim therefore your Association has reason to believe 
that the conditions are different, w'hat she said must be assuring to you and 
that ia why I mention it. We have investigated that matter so far as • 
Bombay is coucerned. 

Mr. Antio : Our Assix iatimi had no time to go into detail as regards* thi» 
matter on account of the very little tinii* we have been given. 

y. But 3'oii are workiitg for public welfare^ Any way we wetit into that 
matter and wo examitieil the la<Jy, n lady conntxded with this industry, in 
ciunera, which gave her a full opportunity, and you will Ix' glad to heary unless 
you have any evidemx? to tlie contrary) that conditions have imicli im|>ro\-ed 
and there is nothing to complain about. It is with that object that you 
want to license theft© places, 

M ia.'i JJickiuJtoti : Then there can l>e no question. The public w ill he satis- 
hcfld and ahw, I tiiink, there will be more likeliluxoi of resjccx'table women be- 
coming actresses, which of course would f>© another opening for the employ- 
ment of women, a thing which we all desire. 

y. Probably it will drive away people if you license these places and lay 
them open to inst>ecticMi and interference from the police. It may have the 
contrary to what you wish — ilon’t you think so? 

.1. I should have thought it w^ould be a security rather than act as a 
deterrent. 

UiiLeas you are satiHht*d that the rmiditions are wrong you won’t 
advise us to recommend regi.stratiou or licensing. 

Mr, Antia; We don’t see any harm in it. We have lad 3^ insj[>ectorft of 
factories, thougli there are uo particular oases to fthow that w'omen in fac- 
tories are not leading moral lives. 

It would atili bo a refiet^tion. Already the proieiyiion in not regarded 
aa a very refi|ikei"tabla profeaiiion and you go and register it as if it was ft 
brotheh don’t you think Uiat will still further iiwer it ui the estimation of 
the public? 

. 4 . We cannot say whether it will have that. effect or not. 

You are looking forward to the day when respectable men and women 
will take to tb# profession, and this process of registration — I a»i only pat- 
ting forward ft suggestion — might hare the contrary effect to what you have 
in view. Have you anything to »aj’ from that point of view . 

A, Or it mmy have tli© effecl of making it safer tor women of the respect- 
able elaaaea to take it iif» as a |[>rofe8ftkni. In India, the theatre — the staipe 
<1 well aa the screen^is looked upon as a profeesion for women of low repute. 



not raise it so that it could be made safe for women of rcepeotabJo 
families? « 

Q. None of you have been inside the .studios, so you have no peraonal 
4«owle<ige. 

.4. VVe hax'e beard a lot. 

Q. But if you l>eHeve all you hear there will be no end of it. 1 am not 
;going to trouble you about the economic or industrial asj)ect of the question. 
You are public so<*ial workers ami I wish to have your opinion on niattent 
ihnt concern yon. 1 have nothing more to nsk. 

Mr, Coat man : 1 also will follow luy Chairman's example and question 
yon only on the ^o<'ial aspect of this question. Now T w’ould like to know 
if you crould tell me anything about the effectR of the cinema on children. 
I suppose you do look after child welfare. 

A. Tn a way. hut we are not dirtM'tly connected with it hecaus** there is a 
separate Children’s Aid Society. But we can express some opinion on the 
question o4 the effect of the cinema on children. 

Q. Have you given any special attention to the effect of the cinema on 
the morals of children and particularly the matter of juvenile crime. 

Mian Dickmnan : No. 

^ You don’t attend the children’s police court. 

.1. 1 do attend, hut so far it ha.^ not trarrspirod that any child has been 
•ffectfKl by visiting the cinema. 

Q, And have you any connection personally with any children’s society.’’ 

A. I am a inernplier of a oomniittee of the Children’s Aid Booiety and I do 
occasionally attend tht^ meetings of the children’s court. 

Q. Well, at your meetings of the Coiinnittec of the Children’s Aid Sticiciy, 
lias this tjuestioi) t-ver ctanc up’/ 

A No. 

(fK Well, leaving (hjldrcn for the present, have yon any reason to Udieve 
that tile ^.-inoina has a doletc rious t-ffect <>n adult iiiontlH. 

Mr. .luhu 'riiat is Aviial. wr haw sairl ; if the tiliiis shown aie ot tlsat 
description. Otherwise generally speaking the ciueiTia is a useful mediuio 
-of education and enlightenment. 

Q. What 1 want to know is if in the course of your w’^ork an a vigilance 
•ociety you have come across sptMufic instances of men and women who have 
Kuffored moral downfall and degrailation owing, in part or in whole, to the 
einema? You cannot say you have? 

A, It %vould be very difficult to say that a certain person became a 
criminal , . . 

Chairman: He means moral degradation, not crime. 

A. Or WAS led a downward path on accoujit of the cinema. It may be one 
-of the various social cautses which have an effect on the mind. 

Mr. ('oaht^nn : When you said a .-h«>rt tinu' agn that you ha<l little warn- 
ing of this Committee I sympathised with you becaune "until quite recently 
I have kept cuttings of the police court reports not only in England but in 
other c^ountries in whic h Nj»ecifif’ in^rtanc'OH were givejj of men and women, or 
rather young men and young women, and children lading led into crime 
iru()roper pracrtic/es, and also cases of moral lapses and so on definitely due 
to tho cinema ; but unfortunately I did not keep them. But I do want to 
know whether yon as a vigilance society kept a record. 

Mr. Anfid: No, we Jiave not, l>ecauKe our work has liotm chiefly for the 
prevention of prostitution in this city and the dnema is really one and a 
minor and subsidiary business for us and we have not ho far given much 
attention to it. But T should think it very likely that the cinema is one of 
many causes which may lead people to immorality. When people see thingi 
on the stage which they have never seen in their lives or they expected to 
aee anywhere, they are probably led to imitate that sort of thing. 
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Q, In future would it be possible for your Association to take special note 

of such cases? • 

A. I think so; and if we come across any cases within the next 8 months 
or »o we will send it on to the Committee, 

Q, You viyit the cinema regularly yourself? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How long have you been a regular visitor? 

A. For 10 or 12 years. I have seen films in England as well as in Bombay 
and Calcutta, 

Q. In your own experience have you seen any film on the screen in this 
country which really shocke^l you or disgusted you? 

A. Not me personally hecaugt* I have seen worse things myself, but I 
should have thought that it would have an effect . . , 

Q, Oil i>eople of less hardened moral fibre shall we say? 

A. T should say otioe you begin to go to thc^ cinema regularly you become 
blase. 

Q. Your moral w^nse gets blunted. 

A. That is what we said about the inspector who probably too gets used 
to seeing these sort of things and does not think there is anything wrong 
about them. * 

Mr. yroijif: A statement was made before us that there may be instances 
in which the starting of a cinema in a particular hx‘ality has led to the clos- 
ing down of ]if|Uor shops in that locality. Are you in a position to confirni 
this statement? • 

A. Wo cannot say anything. We have not heard of it in Bombay, 

Q. Tt is in a statement we have before us here, 

Co/, (^ratrfard : ft simply says it might. 

A. That is the observation of the Jiitornational Labour Office and I am 
in agreement with what they say about the use of the cinema. We regard 
it as a valuable medium. 

Mr. yieo^fif: From your experienc'e are you in a position to say the clasa 
of films exhibited here really tend to lower the moral standard of people, 
generally speaking? 

A, It is a very difficult (juestion, when you say ‘^generally speaking.” In 
particular casics we may say that they lower the moral standard of people. 

Q. On the whole, haa the cinema as it is being run at the present moment 
in Bombay, u harmful elTwd on the morals of people^? 

A. Well, if you look at it in this way, that Indians are not habituated to 
stHUUg men and women in such postures as they srn? them on tlie ,scr<taui or 
women witli practically nothing on or they see certain secnes of revelry and 
orgies — that sort of thing probably has some harmful efftad. generally. On 
the other hand, it may have a very upHiting and moral effect t(K>. There 
are some films like that. 

Q, General elfe<’t ; n.s you yourself admitted, it would Ih* very difficult to 
suggest a hard and fast rule for the purpose of excluding certain things. I 
take it therefore tliat your objection relates only to isolated scenes in soma 
individual films. 

A, Quite 80 , but that does a lot of harm beeau.se such films attract very 
large audieiu^es, whereas the really good film attracts very small audienoeau 
I have seen a film Beau Geste,” n most excellent film, but the Excelsior 
audience was composed of 20 or ilO persons only and the theatre could bold 
about a thousand. That is why we have suggested some method by which 
good films can he made known to the public. 

Q, Taking this particular film, what method could have made it popular? 
Supposing it could be better known to the public do you think it would 
attract bigger ATTOwda? 
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.4. WVJl, some j>eo|>le vrho do not nliovv eiioUjih f»orket money to thoir 
i^ldreu inii^ht have said, Go and see this fiJm/’ * 

Q. 1 suppose the people a^ho exhibit take good care to advertise their 
films F 

A- Yes but these people always advertise their films in sueli high terms 
that nobody really heliev'-es what they say. Every film is supposed to be good 
but we don't know which is the film that is r€*ally gcHxl, so to say, for collego 
Btiidents. school lK>ys, etc, 

Q. You would therefore prefer to have a particular class of films esf>eoi- 
ally recommended for children F 

A. Well, say deserving of honourable mention. 

By the Cens{>rs F 

A. By anyone. We do not ask the Censors to do it. iKS'atjse the Censor* 
would then he accused of showing partiality to particular films or i?itero»«ts. 
(^. But what bixly do you suggest should take up this workF 
A, The Director of Public Information li the oftict^r is to be an official, 
(>r \(>n f-aii entrust it >nnie n- <ii-od'M*iHl (hir Assoeiatiini wntiUl he 

prepare<i and glad to take it up if asked. 

Q. I>o you think that films oi an educative value suited only to children, 
•would be a suctess from the financial point of viewF 

A. No. I should not iliink so. \ have not seen any films which were 
suitea oidy for children. For instancn^ the film showing the Expedition to 
Mount Evereftt shown ill Bombay liy Captain — I forget his name, — that was 
an exfollem film Tor all, children iiududed. 

Q, In one of your replies yon say that a g<x>d many imported films have 
the eifc< t of misrepresenr ing WeAcrn civili.sation and lowering it in tlie eye* 
of the Indian pef)p)e, ila\e you setm an article which has appeared in the 
“Times of India ' this morning where certain obKorvations are mad<‘ about 
the had effect of American films on the fU’e.stige oi the wliitc peopled What 
do yon say jihont that F How arc you as a Welfare Associatiou interested in 
this particular question. 

A. If you ask us a particular question, has sm h and .such a film a e«?rtaiii 
effect, we say it has this effect. 

(i. Hut would you allow this c'onsiileration to infiuenee the standard 
which is adopte<l by the Board of Censors for their work. 

A. In a way yes and in a way no. There are some films shown hero 
which wonbl luohahly not bo acreptabb' to audienc<»^ in America. For 
instance the so-called Wild West films refer fo a kind of life in America 
w'hicb !n> buiger exists. It is practically fini.shed and yet you get iliat sort 
of film specially for countries like India or other countH(»s. They give us 
quite a false notion of what Aruorica really is like. In this way I do not 
think we get any gfKxl idea of wduit America is or any other roinAry is. 

Q. Your interest is to allow the peo]»le to get a correct rej)resentflt ion of 
things outside India!" That is all you care for. You are not particularly 
anxiouB to safeguard the prestige of any particular class of people!" 

A. No. 

Q. You are only eonr^erned with the effect it jiroduces upon Didinn audi- 
©nee* generally? 

A. Yes. They are wrongly construed. When they see such films they 
say to themselves: “ If more civilisetl p4Hq>Ie tlian us <an clt> it why should we 
(](^ to the same And so they tr> fo c^>p^ theno 

Q. But you would obje<t to it simply bei:aus€* it would not !>e teaching' 
the exact state of things F 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is the only reason why you say in the censorship of films this 
consideration should be kept “prominently'’ in view. Why do jou insist 
OB this “prominence”? 
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A, Wei), aa I said there are aome ilm« which are really aneant only for 
That U our inft>rmatk>ii, that aome hlais produced in Western oott»* 
tricH are not really meant for their own country but for foreign cotin trice. 
Tftoy show a kind of life which is no longer in existence now. 

('hairman : Do you believe that films are made for India specrially, 

4*4. That we don't know, but we have lieen toid that such filnis would not 
have any eHect in the country in which they originate. 

Q. You have read general statements in the newspaper? 

A. That is what we heard. We had a »ul>-connnittec appointed on the 
subject. 

Q. Gan you give us any instance where such a film was made only for 
India and not for the AnK*rican screen? 

A. I cannot, but we ure toid this al)©iit what are calicd Wild West fiijiis. 

I have no definite informatiou. 

Afr. Neogy : In reply to question 40 yon refer to ndverti.'iiements and 
posters and you say that many of them are more objectionable, more sugges- 
tive than the films theiiiHelves. We have had a statement made by some 
other witness, or rather 1 remember to have seen this statement made some-^ 
where, that as a matter of fact some of the advertisemeiits relate to certain 
scenes which have been excised altogether by the Board of Censors, Ha\V 
you ever tried to ascertain wliether this is so? 

.4. No. 

Q, You have not compared the posters with the films which they adver- 
tiiK? ? * 

A, We did receive some information a« regards the titles ; the translation 
of the titles of the films into the vernacular had no reference to the film 
itself. 1 did not see the film myself but a film was recently shown at one 
cinema which was called Sea Beast,’- which w’as translated iiito “ Puie 
Love.” They try to translate the title in such a wav as to attra<t the illi- 
terate classes. 

(\>l. Cra\rjord : 1 would like to ask how’ many members you had in your 
Associat ion to start with P 

A. 1 cannot say that. About 2(X). 

Q. How many members are there in your a.sBociation P 

A. About 200. 

Q. I want to keep mainly to the social side. 

A. Wc are more or less a representative body. We don’t care much about 
having a number of members. 

Q. Taking the production side, in your answer to No. 20 you say : We 

awpe proposing a scheine which will involve some expenditure from public 
funds.” And you say : ** Indeed such expenditure would be ns much justified 
m expenditure on education.” 

A, Pwhaps it has been put too strongly. 

Q. Do you eonsider that the finances of the country are sufflciently ade^ 
quate to provide for present educational requirement's? 

A. But would this involve a very great expenditure? How much would 
it cost? 

Whatever it costs at present null take away from education. The 
question is. do you consider that this particular form of visual education is 
of such great value that we should surrender some of our primary education 
for it? 

A. Couldn’t we get the money from a small cess on films? That is what 
*^e suggest. 

The point is that it should not take precedence over existing expendi- 
ture on education but that special taxation should be provided. Taxation 
comes out of the cinema-goer’s pocket eventually. 



A. It may come from the amusement tax. 

Q, Yes, that comes out of l}ie cinema-goer's |KX‘kets. That is m^hat I want 
ip know, whether you realiy consider that this visui^ form of education is 
more imi>ortant, for instance, than primary education. If we have not the 
money for both, w'hich are you going to give upP Or are you ^sufficiently 
strong in favour of the rinenia to give it first place P 

A, Generally speaking, our AssiX'iation is in favour of making the ciiwima 
a medium of instruction, particularly in a wiiutry like India where people 
can't read, and it would also have a wider audience. But of <‘our,se, in tlve 
Jong run primary education would* he much more beneficial to the country. 

Q, Well now, I take vou to vour answer 24, I think in your repiv to 
Mr. Coatinnn you .said that yon yoursell had suffered no ill efFects from 
ing western films. Might I -suggest to you tlierelore that, as a rule. t(v the 
pure all things are pure and we are sometimes lialde to think that things 
are having a had c^lfoct on us when they are not. For instance, do you think 
a child gathers a wrong impression from seeing two people dancifjgP You 
•{»eak of seeing men and women in close contact. 

A. That does not mean dancing. 

Q, My suggestion to you is that possibly some* of these things start from 
seeing imj>urities in private life. For instance, the Indian in his private 
life is seeing his owji people in close contact. 

4 . f am not speaking of the Parsi o<»inniuuity hut the Indians generally, 
xhoae who have not taken up western mwles of life, they do not come into 
contact with their women folk. 

Chairmoti : Vou mean to say the labourern in the fiehls do not come into 
oontact with theijj women folkP Or the mill hands P They come more 
closely than the others, thtw fiynilies. four families 
Col. Crait'forfl : We don't want to Ik? unreasonable. 

A. It is a very difficult master. 

O. Ihit I'Ui tlit' wltolf* \<''ur ex|)erietK‘e is a little hit that the j>i'<xlucer over- 
emphasises the underside of lifeP 
,4- Oh yes. 

Q. And vvliiit is your suggestion to remedy thatP 
A. A little Htricter censorsliip. 

Q. Later on. iji regard to crime, you say there is evidence of actual experi- 
ence that men have been led to commit theft after aeeiiig a cinema film- 
You have none yourself!^ 

,4. No, except what we have read in the 
Q. You cannot help us by giving examples P 
A. No, 

Q. Now you any in answer to 27 that bomeone should msue a list of films 
to he exbibitevl in each place,— an official Uke the Director of Information. 
Is there atiything to j>revent the Vigilance AssiK-iation from d<^ing it now p 
A- No, there is nothing to prevent it. 

Q. Do you think it would be ft good thing if you appointed memhers of 
y-our Aftiioeiatiori to do tliia? 

A. We should be rather late. Because the film only runs for a week. 

4>, I don't w'ABt this for the itiforinaiion of the committee, but with a 
view to raising the standard of^ films. If the censors got ohje<‘tiong from yon 
they would take notice of it, 

A, It would have to Ix" ft private view\ 

Q, Why shoukla't you attend the public cinema P 

A. W« cannot possibly all the films on Baturday and by the time it h 
publishtxl it will be Tueiiday, 

Q. But it is shown in other parts of India. Can*t you think of j^nne w'ay 
in which your Ajssociation could help? 
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A. But it would c^ertainly have greater weight if the suggestion coinea 
from j’our committee* 

Q. Oh well, we mny%m&ke general re<.‘onimendation8 but that is where the 
public can undoubtedly help themselves. Instead of just harping that theae 
cinemas are bad, you might take definite notice. 

A, They would take us for cantankerous folk. 

Q, That would depend on the recommend at ions you make to the board, 
I! you rt-ally find things that are sensible I am sure the censors' i* -aid .vould 
take notice. 1 only suggest it to you. 

A. 1 think it would better if there was the sanction of tlie Government 
or yoiir cotinnittee V>ehiivd it. If the Censors’ Board would invite us t«> d^) it, 
it w’oiild W luucb Ix'tter. Otherwise they would say, “ these people are con- 
stantly ctoming to \ih with complaints and we don’t want to be bothered with 
them.’* 

Q. Are you aware that one of the particular duties of the board of censora 
is hearing aiiy representation from members of the public? That is one of 
their statutory dutie.s. You might take advantage of that by yoursedf taking 
a hand in raising the moraj standard of the film industry. 

A. Our idea was, if they gave us representation on the boanl it \v*>uld 
work out better. 

Q. Yes, hut even then your representatives cannot see all the films. 

.4. But we have suggested that tViey can, if you made it a sufficient!^ 
large bfxly. 

(). I would just like to turn for one moment to the ^juestion of the central 

board. Yon were in favour of a central board on the ground of uniformity 

and you suggest tlmt it should have some representatives froxu the ]>rovin- 
cial hoards of all the major {provinces. Is t?iat a j>racticnl projiosition ? 

A, Well, it could he made practicable. 

Q, What <h' you mean by sfipendiary men P One wholc-tiirie man from 

each province? 

A. CoviMn’t w’e find in India a sufficient number of men with a public 
.spirit to come forward? 

Q. But are they g<uug to come and live in Bombay ptwinanently ? 

.4. Or in other [jlaccvS which are selected as the headquarters. Or they 
could change every two years, 

Q. Do yon think it is absolutely necessaryf To-day don’t the films passed 
by the censors gt) all over India without any objection? 

.1. Certainly they are doing much valuable work. 

Q. And there is not much obj(s:tion outaide? Only 6 cases in the laat 
few years in which any other board differed. 

.4. But it would certainly be a great improvement if the censors’ board 
w^ere made more representative of the public and the people who are actually 
doing social work. 

Q, Yes, but must it nef^ssarily be — is it absolutely essential that it 
should be representative of all the provim»esP 

.4. Not necessarily, if other provinces do not become jealous. They might 
say: Why do you want to have it all your own way? 

Q, In AS (u) you speak of some obscene films w'hich have been seen at 
private exhibitions. Have you any evidenoe of that or is it only rumour? 

.4. So many things come to our ears. 

Q. But can’t you pin them down? 

.4. We have nothing on the file. A member of our Association comes and 
aays, such and such a thing was exhibited in Bandra. But all those who 
saw it are not willing to c^me forward and say that they did see it. 

Q, But you have had members of your Association making that suggeo* 
tion? 
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A. Yea. 

Q. Did you rejK)rt it to the poHoi^? • 

A. No, didii^t. Been use vre had nothing dofinit©. 

Q, Why didn't you ask the member to report it to the poluer 

A, There are so many things we (‘an say, but. we are unwilling to report 
unless we are (juite sure of our ground. 

Mr, Green: Might 1 put this question to Miss Dickinson as it cornea out 
of lu r ansuer to 24 <(71? You point* out thnt scones «>i’ love-nwikinv: tuvd si'j on 
are not familiar to Indian audiences. When these are seen as parts of an 
alien civilisation they don't atfcK^t the imagination of the spectators much 
hut if they are s*'eii in an Indian setting they have a far more jyowr'i lul offe< t. 
Now, 1 take it that if an Indian who sees a wosUun film .showing life in what 
appears to him to be an iin|>roper light, it doesn’t hurt him nuichF 

^fisA Dickin.^on : Yos, that is whnt I meant. 

Q. When these things are (copied into indigenotis tilms they are much 
more powerful? 

4- 1 think they aifect the imagination mucdi more. 

Q. I wonder if I might put thi.s somewhat doHcato question to yon. 
Ladies have cnmplriin<‘<i to me — T have been n member of the (‘eiiBors’ board — 
that on oci^asions they see cinema shows and feel ashamed tViemaelves at the 
representations made of white women on the st'veon and of the effect that it 
^ has on ptluw members of the audiem?© of other nationalities. Could you 
tell me whether there is anything in that complaint? 

A. No, 1 think the shame is one'e personal shame. 

Q. You Are not affected by thej'eelings of other members of the audiem^eP 

A. Oh no. 

Q. .1 am so far in sympathy with these oornplainantfl that T hnye myself 
felt something akin to disgust at times. But what I arn trying to get at is: 
do \(:u think the ’ board ought to tiv and Btovi things Imtuhnc <»!' 

their effect on Indians? 

.1. No, I think hei au.se of their effect on everybody — not Indians at all. 
I should say they have a Ies.s had effect on Indians than on that type of 
European. 

Q. That is what I wag trying to get at on that question. Now, I have 
already told you, I have t>een on the (^onss^rs’ board for some time myself 
and I wjvs very relieved to hear what few complaints you had against us. 

Mr. Anf 'ni: Not only few^ complaints, but w'e are not here to pick holes 
in the ('en.sors’ hoard. They are doing very excellent and valuable work. 

One? complaint you made about the film “What hapi>ened to Jones*’. 
Was that sent in by the As.sociation or was it more or less a private com- 
plaint of Mr, Kanji Dwarkadas? 

A. I do not know of this myself — but I am told that it was taken official 
cognisance of by the managing committee. 

Q. I ask this becau.se Mr. JiHqeebhoy who ia a member of your associa- 
tion is also a film ceii.sor and he had no knowledge of this having been put up 
officially. 

A. He may not have been present at the meeting. 

Q, You think it was an official^ complaint. In that ca,se, might I ask if 
you know what action was taken by the board of censors? 

A. Y"es, 

* P- Do you agree that a very complete investigation was made? 

A. Well, we have no rea.son to believe that it was not a complete investi- 
gation. 

Q. This film wa.s shown at a charity .show at which His Excellency the 
Governor, his wife and his young daughter were present. They not only 
were very amused with it — it w'as a purely comic film — they congratulated 

I L 
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the gentlemaii who showed the film. It was then shown for at least one week 
in Honibay and it was shown in many other parts of India and in no part 
was there any complaint whatsoever that it was anything but a perfectly 
pure comic film. Nevertheless on receipt of your representation, the board 
took sj^e^nal care to find where each separate copy of that film was ; they got 
the owners to recall tlieni. Each copy was carefully re-examined by members 
of tVie board and nothing improper could be tonncl. They even went to the 
length of getting a fresh copy from America to see if there was any variation. 
Nothing objcH'tionuhU* was found. Anil the hoard (‘ame to the conclusion, 
after very crareful investigation, that it rnu-st have hecui a mistake of your 
representative and we communicated that view' to your association. 

.4. It is a very difficult thing to say if you actually saw it or not. Only 
the other day T was not ciuite wnre that 1 did nut see exactly the same thing 
as Mr, Tlwarkadas saw himself. It just flashed and wan gone. 

Q. Hi astounded the hoard because of the circui instances in w’hich it was 
*hown and the careful examination afterwards. They came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a mistake of eyesight. That is the oidy rom]>Iaint you made. 
Might 1 put to you that if yon have been specifically looking out for im- 
proj)rici ics and, found 7ione, the work of the board has bcnm generally speak- 
ing v^ound? 

.1. Yes, on tiui whole we have not much complaint to make. We have 
oidy to make csfunplaint of certain .Hc;enes which probably would npi be exhi- 
bited if the board hud. some ladies looking after these things. 

Q. At present as yoti know the bcjard consists of d members who are paid 
certainly not very (considerable fees and the work of examination is primarily 
done by their paid officials. The board is called in if there is any doubt in 
the mind of the paid oflicial. The board nas just succeeded in making itself 
soh'cnt and is now aide to work without calling on (oKcrnment to assist it. 
You wish iho lK>ard to be extended so that more interests may be represented ? 

A, Yes. 

Is it your desire tliat inember.8 of the board should inspect the film 
rather than a P^dd official? 

A., We don^t think that is impossible, 

Q. And you also desire to have a central hoard? 

.4. If, that is considered by you to be prActicabie we should t^rtainly wel- 
come it, 

Q. think that was one of ^ your rocomme^idatiojis. 

A, Yes, you ivsked a particular (juesttion whether a central board would 
be better than so many provincial, boards. 

Qi At; present it takes ^ hours a. day year in year out to inspect the films 
Ucensod in llombay alone, Jf you make a central board you may fairly say 
it will he at least doubled — say 0 hours a day. And if 2 members of tiie board 
at least have to inspect it will mean an increase tp 12 hours The only 
remedy therefore is to ^ncrea5K^ the number of meiuhc^rs of the board. You 
don’t want a very extensive panel, because you would have to have 2 meni- 
of the bo^yq WQrJcing every day. Wouldn’t it be difficult to get ladies 
and geniiemeh Of sufficient leisure be-sides the essential qualifications of 
education and so forth, knowledge of India, knowledge of the west, wouldn’t 
it he difficult to get a sufficient number of these peo^deP 

A. But do you suggest that every memher of the board should see each 
film ? 

Q, No, but you do wish two members to see each film. 

A, If it is divided among them T think the work ean be finifthed quicker. 

Q. 1 am asking you. You yourself, I t^ke it, are actively engaged in the 
teaching profession. Yo\i are a member of this very worthy aosociation-^ 
the Vi^lance Association. Could you spare the time youradf personally 
tmfee evwy week-^ior three hour®? Year, in year out^ without a bott^ 
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If you regard it as a service^, I think we would* And I think 

'V"ig dance Assooifttion can give u& such memWrs.^ In Bombay I think 
auffioient public-spirited men would come forward and devote their «pare 
tiiide to thi» work l>ec*ause it is really valuable work. 

Q, They would come forward without remuneration? 

A. Well, a little remuneration always stimulatos scx'inl service. As w’o 
see ill the standing committee. No member is ever absent from meetings of 
the standing committee but he tnay he absent from the corporation several 
times. A smail fee always makes |1e<>ple more ready to serve. 

Q. Assuming that we have no difficulty in getting these pubUMV>irited 
ladies and gentlemen to come forward, you will readily appreniate that when 
an exhibitor or owner of a film wants it to he exumiiuHl he cannot be expect- 
ed to wait more than a cx^rtain nuinl>t>r of days. Do yoti think it will be 
possible to get a suitable number <»f censors to examine a film within a reason- 
able jKTiod — t‘S{)e(‘iuiiy if there are two. You have to get the place^ fix the 
day and the hour, and at present most of the inspection has to be done l>efore 
the evening because the theatres are ofs upitHi after o or f). 

.4. You suggest that iii proent there is rather a hurried inspection of 
fUrns ? 

Q. No, at present there is a full-time officer and the other ik a half-time 
officer. 

A. Do they examine the jdeture f(K)i by foot? 

'b>ery itich. May 1 tell you what it work.s out to — they take just 
about the .same time a>> the boani of censors in England dae.s — which is said 
to >)e a highly efficient board, Uoughly 4.<HK) to 5,(MK> feet an iiour. 

.1. YVoll. we should like to Wt^’k if out. T cannot sny at present whether 
it is possible or iinf>os,siblo. 

Q. I should he interested if you would work it out. I am not putting it 
ns a point of criticism but as a point of pra<'tica] politics. 


Written Statement of Mr. KANJI DWARKADIS, Secretary, Bombay 
Vfgllanee Ussodatfon, dated the 9th Noaember 1927. 


IxTRO orrroKY. 


1. I have no ^p./{■ial 
.ndia nr abroad. 


kntnvlodge of rlu' Ciriciiiat.>gra]di 

Genkral. 


industry either in 


Tmlia})-' or rlu' oduoatt-il freuuenl rhe ruuuans in wry large 

TUimher'i. The Ulitcralo < joshes aUo \ isii rinemas in largo numbers, l>ut not 
yet in tlio saiMo proportifui as tlie educated clas-.vs. In my tipinion. sm h 
attendnnee is cm the increase and with |»rof>t:u cm oinagemcnt and furtlnu' 
facilities, the (ineinntograph could be made .stdi more popular. I refer es- 
pe<;iid]y to the following areas: — 


Fort, 


ChowfjAtty. 


Sandhurst Road » 

T • * I * Oirgaum 

Lamington l^xid 3 

Parel. 


and ,J:Kob Circle side. 


(h) Audiences at Cinemas are very nsixed, consisting of all c]n*ses. but to 
Rome extent the comi>osition of an average cinema audience depends on the 
locality. The Fort cinemns attract mainly Indian.s and Europeans of the 
BO-calltHl higher classes, the upper and middle clashes. Thowt' in Un* heart of 
the city draw the upper and lower middle clashes. Tb<#se nearer Parel and 
Sandhurst Hoad are patronised by lower middle and working claases. 


r o 
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<r) Quite a gfKxl number of r.hiidren are found at cinemas mainly at the 
beft>rf>-d inner shows. One also isees a very large number of adolescent of im- 
pressionable age, 


Part I. 

Film InJu.^try in In/fia. 

4. 1 have no first-hand knowledge on this point, but I beliere that the 
exhibitors are not catering adequately for Indian audiences. One of the 
main rea^orts seems to ht* financial difficulties. 

5. Indian prcwlnced films are not readily available in very big numbers to 
exhibitors yet, 

00 For a beginning they aro not bad. and conld ea.sily be improved. 

ih) They are certainly very pc>pular, and thus lead one to the conclusion 
that more film's produced in India depicting Indian life, have a very big 
future. 

(f’i The latest instance is “ Sacrifice.” I can also speak from first-hand 
personal exjierieiue of the thriH* Indian-films y>rodiu‘ed by the Boinbaj^ 
National Week, of which I was up till March It)!??, one of thci Scx^retariofi. 
” Save the Baby, ' a film about the evil effect of child-marriage and ** The 
Curse of Ignorunce.” The last is an Indian adaptation of M. Brieux's 
** Damaged Gemds,'- and 1 myself t<K)k a part (very insignificant) in the act- 
ing. The scenario was written by Mr. P. J. Marssban. It was discussed in 
the minutest details by a suh-committee of Sewial Workers and the film was 
taken under the very able .supervision and d^irection of Lkdy Cowasji Jehangir 
I >\a'^ pivJ'CiU u Ijch tin* films wort* ocini.'’ laken. 

1 think that as time goes, it would he more profitable to show an Indian 
film, but the M'estern film would also ccuitinue to be popular. 

0. w/1 1 am \ cry strongly of opinion that films of Indian life, topical Indian 
views, and scenes (with lndi«an actors) depicting storic*^ from thc^ national 
literature, histewy and mythology would certainly be more jmjuilar with Indian 
tudienccvs ilmn the jwevalent Western films. 

fh) Stories from the National literature, history, and mythology to both 
the educated and the illiterate population. 

7. I have no intorinat ion. 

(fi ) I am not satisfied witli the present condition of the industry in xliis 
country in its several branches of production, distribution and exhibition. 

The main difficulty seems to be financial. Then the actors have not 
bad sufficient training. The standard of acting, make up, co^itume.s, ai:tioii, 
and expression leave inucdi rcKmi for improvement. 

The State with the co-operation of the general public could help by way 
of capital for financing the jiroductiori of films and by giving scholarships for 
training cinema actors and actresses, by sending them abroad, if necessary; 
also by giving special facilities for the use. without rent, of historical places; 
by conc'es.sinns on the railways for cinema-parties. Also making duty-free 
imported article.-, net^^ssary for fiim-i»rfKlu<'tic>it, r.#/., cinema-cameras, raw- 
films. etc. 

9-11. I liHve no information on these points. 

12. Not being iu the trade. I cannot say to what extent the Amusement 
Tax is a handicap to the exhibitors, but I think the Amusement Tax ought 
to go. Apart from its effo<'t on the cinema industry it is taxing the innocent 
pleasures of the pnhlic at large. 1 also feel that the Indian film industry 
is in tts intancy, and the tax would certainly be a handicap. I am for its 
abolition so far as it the drama and the cinema, 

IS. I know" nothing about the effect of the present Customs Tariff on 
imported films on the exhibitors. I have already suggested (see answer to 
qximiim 8) making duty-frtx^ articles necessary for filin production. 
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14. I anj very very stroijgly in favoni* of an increastHl of the cinenui 

for odiKaiional pur})o?>es m rtn*i for atlnh otlijcation in Agricultnre, 

public Health, ett . . hv (ioveriinient . Munieipuhtiejs. or preferably, with bnaji- 
cwiJ help ironi (government or Munieipfll fiiiNiH. by non-offlnai Hocial orgaiu^ 
nations thke tin* Social Servi<?e League, the Infant Welfare 8(xioty or the 
Knby-Week Orgnnrsatmii i. The^e u(mltl be inowt usieful and intereating, 

15. C'onditKm.s in India are most tavourable to development of an Indian 
hlni-producing industry on a very large scale, becjiuse of the si>read of edu- 
tation, and appreciation by Indian* audio in es oi iiuhan fdin.s ; also because of 
the exceilent scenes, the requisue variety ot colors and light, available in all 
pans of India. 

U), It would bo unroasouahie to expect just yet Indian film priMluiers, 
actors or .scenarie winters to come up to the Western standard, fiut the 
progres.s so far made ami m smh a <h<>rt time is xviy em-ouraging. I'heiv is 
siiifi<ient talent, hut ii iice^ls proper trnrrmig. c<unpetent advice und en- 
couragenient. 

17. Sujfticient cai>ital would be !t>rt hcoining for hlrmprcKluction it assured 
of State-aid. 

18. Yes .suitable Governmeni iution would be an etfei'tive incentive Ainl 
encouragement to private (‘nlerj>nse for tihu-productions. For details, see 
ausutu’-s to quest n.m,s above. 

• Ifi 1 have no information. 

*2<*. ]^ly suggest nms uonlil inviilve expenditure from (»overiiinent funds, 
w'liu h .1 consider justihable ; the industry would give employment to thousands 
of edmated and illiierate Indians and solve to some extent the problem of 
miemployiiient . It \Voul(i raise, it properly handled, the moral and artistic 
tastes ol itie ]K‘OpU‘: it would ho?\» peojde to lead more healthy and sanitary 
lives, and tluis 'would reduce' the ixteut »>f disease, iiud there would ht* conse- 
quent sinings ot expenditure: n ^<m!d take pcojile away from the grog-shoji 
and thus h<? an in^inimenr tor maintaining and strengthening the vitality 
oi the nation. 

J>) I suggest an u*/ I'nhurtti :k.‘ jier cent, import duty on nil race-horses 
jaiporte<.l iroin Austiaiia aiid Kurope. 

Jl. Apart iroiji the fa^l that it would not {.«• prac-in al if> auvc e/lVc t to 
this pri»pO'^aI, T am not In favout of the proj»osal when the Government Im 
neither responsible mu re'^umsivt* to popular public opinion. Such an age my 

A’ltotjld 1)0 sUsjuM ted. and nut, w iiiuMit grounds, «»i doing propaganda against 

Indian interests. 


y H) s .*/ i'tihiUifjnii'fiiiffi. 

■J'J. ( am ( jqu!>*"d lo imlia Ofing juudo oi partn ipno* in the pidi'.y out lined 
in ihc rc-vduttou of the Imptu ial ( onferene*' to gn (' some lueastire of eneour- 
HgejiH iit to IJnvisli I'hiJpire iilins. both on prim ipU: and bocaiise of dithculty 
of it« practical adaptation. For. sm h participation would not assi.st in the 
development of its mvii hlm-indusirv. Without agreeing to Imperial Preb‘r- 
ence and in spite of not agreeiiu.! to it. means should and could he found to 
make India better knou n and understood throughout the Enijiiro and the 
w’orld. 

(c) I do not tfiink ffritish-maile rdms have any belter or worse sfamlnrd 
than the Americsin. At anv rate, thev have the reputation of being more 
dull. 

• 23. The ciueina pictures could and should Iw used to a very great extent 

in making known the conditions, resourr'^^^s and hahits of the v>^'^>lde and the 
activities <71 the various Ch7vermueiit/^. ncu <»nly oi the (jii>verriinent ui tin 
iSritish roMiiriotiu eadh l7Ut «!-«7 <,>f .other advam'ed imtiojf>s of the world. Die 
(.'ineiiiH .should also h- used to foil the Htt^iupts of the enemies of India, who 
have no scruples in dishonestly rnisrepr^rstniting Indian culture and conditions 
and habits of the pe<fq.»ie of India. 
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Part II. 

f 

Social aspects and control. 

24. (/«) Films containing umleHiraWe ff>atare« vvoukl have an injurious 
on the public, more eepot'ially on the yonth oi both js^exes. 

I. Women ^n^?1!tflficielltly dothefl or in the nude, wherein special care is 
taken to attention to the imufheiener of clothing. 

TI. Men and women in indecent postdres which suggest nexual desires and 
have the effect of stiinulnting sexual desires in the more impressionable of the 
audiences. 

TIT. Scenes of wild orgies and rerelrr. 

JV^ Scenes which violently shake and upset the emotions. 

V. Scenes of violence and torture. 

(b) t have not come across whole films suggesting innnorality or crime but 
unfortunately there are many films which have such undesirable scenes. 

{(') What are known as “ sex ” and “ crime ^ films are imrmful, they are 
harmful from the ptiint of view of public morals. Some suggestive acenes 
radiate thought-foriuH of sexual desire and would unbalance many a young 
person, who otherwise is fighting his lower nature. 

(d) T am afraid censorship so far has not been adequate; and radical 
change is necessary. 

(c) I have no information. 

2*5. There are certainly djifferences in .social customs and outlook hetw’Cfon 
4he East the Wes»i. but they do not necjossarily nlxessitate special con- 
^sider-fttion in the cernsorship of ftlins in the%M>untry. 

2d. (til In trying to guard against offending religious snsi^ptibiiities of 
any class of thc^ comiminity, care should he taken not to create and f«:^ 
“ religious ” susceptibility. 

27. \a\ Some imported films have the etTe.q of lul.^representiiig Western 
eiviliaRtioii, but I cannot judge tjo wlmt extent it lowers ir in the eyes of the 
gentTulity of the Indian people. To the averiigt* Indian, Americans or French- 
men or Englishmen are all alike. 

(b) I have no infornmtion. 

2B. And (fi) There are many films which have a bad effect on children 
«nd on .Rdojeacents. 

(li Sensational filrn.s, which excite the emotions, crinie-fihns, tlie eternal- 
triangle films, and sex films. They stimulate the cjuickly-exciinhle emotions 
of children and adolescents in a W’roiig way. 

29. It would l>e necessary to ce*rtify certain films n> For Adults Only/’ 
c.q., the Baby Week Film. “ The Curse of Ignorance " should not l>e shown 
to eluldren. 

30. No, I am not in favour of prohibiting all children below a certain age 
from visiting Cinemas except for special “ Children’s Perfe>rmances.*’ 

31, Censorship can be an elective metluKl of guarding agair>.st misu.se of 
th« film, 

32, The present system or Censorship in Bombay ivS not satisfactory, in- 
asmuch as it dims not directly represent the* public. The censoring of cinema 
films should be in the hands of experienced social workers and educationists. 

1 suggest that on the CensorsViip Board should be represent at ivt=*s of the Muni- 
cipality, of the Merchants' Chambers, Vigilance AssiKiation (which has on 
iis Committee representatives of about '20 Social Organkations in the city),' 
the Collector of Cusbjins. 

33. Proper censorship need not unreasonably interfere with the re<‘reation 9 
of the peot>le, it should not involve failing off in tfie attendance at Cinemas; 
and need not unduly interfere ivjth the freedom required for artistic and 
inspirational developinent. 
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A Censoriship Board members of which enjoy the Confidence of the vo^hlic 
would help in removing the prej^idiw against Cinema and would help in 
i ncreasi ng a t ten d a nee . 

34. (a) It would be prefernhle to have one AVl-India Censor Board work- 
ing in Bombay. <1) At presetjt each Provnicinl Board is tor all practical pur- 
poses working as an AlbTndin Board, for a fdn^ passed by (me Provincial 
Board is hardly interfered with Iw other Provincial Boards; thi.s has. I un- 
derstand. caused some disaatisfactioin 

(/>) 1 cannot say if this Avouid causa* any inconvenience to the trade. 

{!') See answer to questiem 31?. 

(V/) Bombay Avould he most suitable. 

do. 01 ) See replies above. 

\h) 1 wotild certainly not oidy not advcHMto but would strongly opposo 
appointiiiotir of a whole-time ex|»erienced well-fuiid oliicer as a (’ensor to he 
a>..'sisted by an Ad\ isory Board of non-ofticials. In Bombay. \a e inn o had very 
vsad experieiKc of hoAv the advice v>f non-otihial Advisnry Boards is act'Opted 
by the whole-time experiencred well-j>aid othcer," f .'7-, the Development 
riepariment Advisory Board and the Ex( i^e Advisory Hoard ! 

^ 3f>. It would h<* de-sirahle it a suh-ritinmitUH’ of tlie (fmsor Board wotild s(‘e 
evto\ film, trf’ntleimm and, 1 slwidd arid. Indies nj snitaMe «iaudin|,f wonid 
n1wa>s^be available who would he ])repared to devot-y sufficient time to the 
examination of films for a reawonable remuneration. 

■3^. I have beard various complaints where one Provin<,;e blames another 
Province for its loose censorsiii|i^ 

39. I have no information. 

4d. Posters, hand-bills, and advertisements of C’inema Performances .should 
l>e ccinoi'cd. I canu- h«m.;ss f.ne surli ol-j-'ctnaudile Inuul-bii! u. (.'<»n]dt; rd’ year'^ 
ago, 

41. T cannot say, 

43. bt) and i^>) A stricter control is necessary over the import of filniFf. 
Some years ago. foreign films of an iininentionably obscene type were im- 
ported in Bombay. Also some »>bs<*e!ie films were )(M*ally made. .And all the«e 
w'cre showrj at r»ne of the fiombay (dneinas — aiiicrt iroiu nuue frrivate shows 
at private resideine^v — where admis.sion was by K|»etial invitation. 

44. Public Bodies and the Press could .Vielp immensely ni maintaining a 
hc-aitliy moral trnu.' for the cinema. 

45. There should be no objectum to film-producing agencies being registered 
and liceii.sed and stmlios peri^Kiicaliy insjiected. 


OtsI Cyfdence ol Mr. KANJI OWARKADAS, Sleoretary, Bomb)^ 
Vigilance Association., on Sunday, the 13th November 1927. 

Chairman : You are a member of the Bombay Legi.siativ(> Council? 

A. T was a member (nominated for lubouid of the first refonne^d Coumil 

Q. And you are a member of the Cit5* Corporation.^ 

.4. 1 am eh*cted. 

You are a public worker. You take interent also in Bocial work? 

A. Yes. I have beei; the Secretary of the Baby Week for three years. I 
was tho Secretary of the Infant Welfare Sotdety. 1 am also the Secretary of 
the Bombay Vigilance Association and the Treasurer of the Chi]dren’» Aid 
Society. 

Q. You have often been to the cinema yourself? 

A. Yes. 
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Which part oi Bo^nbay do you generally go to? 

A, Tl»e JloTtvl Opera House, ti»e Wellington, and the Empire. I go very 
frequently to the.He three places. J go to the linj^eTrial soirietimeB and the 
Ernpn^iis alfto, 

Q. We have been told that Indians of the middlt class and oi the labouring 
class visit Indian shows more thai\ tlie western .shows, 

A . That is ho. 

Q. That is, they are beconiing more and more popular? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You consider that the present Indian pirture< produc-ed in India art? 
not ^ufhfiently attractive for the eduiate<l upper claH-> Indianh:-' 

A. 1'hey are getting better. 

Q. Th it iK^r'oining popular also? 

.-1. It is hocoining popular and Indian.s seem to be re;dising it is worth 
w'hile helping the Indian him prodiictions. 

Q. I>o you think it is advisable to encourage flu* growth of an huliau 
him industry? 

A . Y es , vt^y 111 uc h . 

Q. From more points of view tlian one? « 

d. As much frmii the point of view of e<lucation .as iroju the p(»int <*f view 
of bringing a more cheerful atmc>s|>bert‘ all rountl. 

Q, Would it be a means of getting rid of these cheap foreign films by 
encouraging the growth ... 

*4. More Indian films would rerlainly have a counter effect. 

(,b The difficulty is the cost of production of an Indian film is much greater 
than the buying of u foreign film .so that the exhibitors find it difficult they 
soy . 

A. Help could be given in some ways. I am not in the industry myself 
aud so I do not know the detail-s. 

<,f. Anyway, it wcmhl be u desirabh* thine t<< d*.. nHuO can be t.h.ine T<> 
encourage the growth of the Indian him indus"iry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Am a public man and a.s a politician do you think the expenditure of 
public money for that purpo.se will Ih‘ jiutiliable? 

A. Ye.H, very much, 

(>. A^ou think the public and the politiciams will av»i>rove of it? 

A, AVs. 

Q. In Avhat .shape would you use the public money for that |>ur])ose? 

.4. Indirtv’tly by making duty-free cinema material, — raw goods and other 
things, — cameras, etc. By giving all sorts of facilities for film producers, 
railway eoncei^sions, use of famous buildings and other things. 

<,>. Assistance h,v the loan of imiteriuls and places,*^ 

A. A'es. 

Q, A'cvu have mentioned in answ’er to question No, 8 — “ by giving scholar- 
ships for training cinema actors and actresses.’' On that point do you 
think it will be of use to send Indiums to be trained in the west for acting? 

A, I think it w’ould be useful. 

Q. Or would you send i)eople alreadj* in the profession for getting per- ^ 
fectioiif' My difficulty is thLs. Do you think you should ?^nd, for iustaiic^e, 
rttw' people to 1 j« trained as actors and actresses? Do ymi think they wib 
ketep the Indian point of view* what the Indian acting should be? Do you 
think they will acquire the western method of acting and there may be a 
dau^r of their hecxHiiiug un-Indianised ? 

A, If proper care is taken* these things can l>e adjusted pro{>erly. 
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Many w^tmN8i^s havi- .sirggested tha^ we slionhl st'inl ptoplo ioV tnuniMp; 
fltbrt)MtL I may he wroiiji, hnt a doubt erojvse<l my mind this inoriung whether 
it will be wise to do so, whether they would get un-Iiidiauised just some 
of our men who go to the west return if» an ui>-lncliafiised fashion P 

A. 1 should he prepared to take the risk, 

(>. And as a whole do yi>u think the Indian ast'CM-t of the art wouhl then 
Slider ? 

.(, Tliere wr»\:l(i he a s=.;»n t>r sinalar training" 'here in India. Still. I sluiuld 
be prt‘pared to rake the risk. 

(>. At least to complete their Vducation you would advocate that those 
who are in the line already may go no iliat they may a<(|uire the ]>erie< titni 
whi(h is obtainable in tbe WcstP They may be sent for a siiort periiKl to 
perfect their art r 

A. Yes. and the best of the Ea^t and the he^t of the \V<*st »/oidd he |)Ut 
together. 

(J. Would yon advocate these fariiities being given hv (ioverninent 'r* 

J, Yes. Coveriiment scholaiships. 

t,h For any romern. or would ytui in^i^t upon r<Mtain oondiiinns being 
cempdii’d witli by those C’onefUn-s in tjrdor to be satisfied that it is genuiiudy 
Indian r Yon advm aie rertani (Jovermnent fariluii'S to gnven. Snj)})o,sing 
f<>r jn--tan<e a fhaanan foinpany or an Italian <*omt»any wainl^s tx* establish 

'•iness liere, do > on think (onermuenl should grant these iaeilities to isue!» 
erunpanie'e or would you insist upon certain eouditions heforeiuuid that tt 
» '-liouid <^>a It ake uuiiniy of an Indian ehnraeier? 

.1. Hi ill i> so. 1 should oertainiy impxrse n condition that tlinm-huirths 
of tbe capital should> be Im.lian. most of the biiiis should be Indian also. 

Most of the films )»rodiicof4 w-ould be Indian? 

.1. fbir the capita I also imi-'f be ItniiaTi. 

(.b Ho thndv tb.- w hole capua.l shonld he Indian or a lajr pr(»|u)rl.i(>n ? 

.1. Some portion oi it vert am ly. 

And i rj ta ; :i!\ at tor^ and a<'t rc-^.e.'. and other things should be Ituiian? 

,1. Ye^-, ahs<dutel> . 

Do you flunk that if is neecssaiw* to insist nfxm sinh comiit ions ? 

1. Ye-, with a loreiLTiJ Dovernmetit here, the condition “ mfuiiiy lor 
Iiidia.i)'. ” sliould be impo.-ed. 

n. Do \ou ibihk that Indiaies will be able to compet;e on equal ti'mis on 
a Iret? trade basis? 

.1, Hut th-'^ t.>roign fhivcrinnenl would give prefercnc'e to their owm jx'ople. 
That is trouble. It js uot only the distrust of (hiveriuiHiMt but the ex- 
peneuee of tie* ]>a-! so many \ears . , . 

(>. You would require some sr>rt of protection agaiuKt foreign coirqHdi- 
uou ? 

A, Yes. 

y. You rtupiire bome sort of preteronce being shown for indigenous in- 
dustry ? 

A. Yes. 

(b I sufipose you have not thought out wdiat the definition of ‘‘ indigen- 
ous ’’ should be? 

A. So. 

Q. 'J‘his amiiftcunent tax, I suppose, goes to the provincial finance? 

• A. Yes. 

Q, And not to the Corporation? 

A, No. 

Q. Do you think that your provincial resources ore auch that you can 
dispense with this tax? 



A, I mys 4 i>lf voted for this tax when T was in the Le|3;islative Council. 
Brnce then I find most of the amusement tax money comes from the admission 
to the rjvcHMimirses and the tax on betting, Compare<l to the money that tlvey 
get from the race-coj^rses and gambling, the income from the tax on the 
cinema is very insignificant and T do not think the provincial finances would 
suffer to a very great extent by dropping the tax on the cinemas. 

(^K You g€*t T?s. 7 or ^ lakhs T am told. 

d. You get much more from the ra<re-courses. 

Q. What is the position in your province? Do the politicians in your 
province advocate; any ear-marking of a particular source of taxation for 
developing particular things? 

A. The Amusement Tax Bill introduced by the Finance Member and the 
Primary Education Bill intrcKluced by Dr. Paranjype. were x)Tncticnl]y brought 
together and it was said that the money that would be got would be spent for 
primary education. Mernt>ers suggested that it might he better if it were 
put in the Bill that the money would be .so spent. But it was said that the 
best brains in the financial w*orld had given the opinion that it was not 
sound finaTu^e to ear-mark revenue. Ueveiiue on the excise was formerly ear- 
marked for some purpose, and then it was put back into the general. 

Q. Yon would not »dvrK:ate such an ear-marking, although T fWM? you say, 
“ 1 suggest an ad raloteni 3f) per c'eiit. import duty on all race horses im- 
ported from Australia and Europe . 

A. That need not be ear-marked. There would be an understandiyg. 
Because we have to spend so much money o!\ the cinema industry, more 
income has to he made and this is one of the ways. 

Have you any import duty now* on race horses P 

d. No. V 

Mr, Orrrn : No duly on living nnimalH. * 

A. 1 very strongly suggest it. 

Chairman : J sup})o.se you are looking forward to the day w'hen India 
would also he tKpial in material prosperity with other nations and have a 
sporting spirit? 

A. Hut the spfvrtirig spirit ibrfmgli tlic race-courses is doing more liarm 
than good at pre!*eiit. The import of these he>rses is draining the country. 

Q. ft would be most unpopular with thot>e people with whom the races 
ore popular nowP 

d. W ith tlie big guns at the race-couracs. 

Q, Anyway that is your sug-cstiun and I dn not want to quarrel with 
it. You think that some State aid is net^ded for developing tb€% Indian film 
industry ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I .sup|HW you have heard of the quota system which is now gought to 
be intrixluccd in England? 

A. How* (loe.s it work? 

Jf you have not heard about it or thought about it, I do not want to 
trouble you wuth questions on that subject. Have you read the resolution of 
the Tinf>eriftl Conference.® 

A, Not fully, but I have seen the reference to it iu Mr. Crerar'a speech. 

Q, You have not seen the proceedings c»f tlie resolution \ourself? 

A, No. 

Q. You hare read our qimtionnuire on that point I believe. I notice you 
do not approve of the objects mentioned in the questionnaire, questions, 
Nos. 22 and 23. What is your objection to participating in the policy if it 
can assist the development of the Indian film industry? 

.4. I do not think it will assist for the simple reason, if I may speak 
frankly, X etddjr^ly agree ivith Laia Lajpat Rai, even if we may come to some 
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iemis with British int^^rests on this point. wheth€»r tho word is stH>k^n or 
written, I think that that word wonid not bo kopt whon it conflicts with 
Britifcih interests. The Government of India and th^ Government at home 
would alwax's treat this as a scrap of paper and they wih hai’e no sernpies 
in protecting their own. against the Indian industry. 

Q. Supposing you iniike it a transferred subject? 

A. Kren then, the Govenm^ent of India are far Uk) unscrupulous to give 
any chance for the success of the transferred subject, 

Mf\ Cnsfimtfn : Mft> I j\!st ask*rhc \viine‘'>i this ,pu>stinn‘> We have been 
listening to general statoinents from witnesses^ Mr. Chairman. As you know, 
on several occasions I have tried to i)in witnesses to detinite lacts of their 
own e^Lperience. Mr. Kniiji Ihft'arkadas now is making a general stateoient 
and I think it is cicsirahie that he should give us facts to hack his .statement. 

A. I’he facts are outside the cinema industry of course, 

Q. You ore perfeitly entitled to your opinion. What we would like to 
have are facts on which it is luvsed lx‘cause it will hel|> us in fonuing our 
conclusions. 

A. Look at the hivtory oi India <luring the last six year.s and the way in 
which the Government are breaking word after word, promise after promise. 

(J. I merely ask you what facts can you rite which lead you to suv*po-se 
that the Government of India would 1 ;h» unserupukuiH in the matter of prutect- 
ing the Indian him industry? 

I. ...A-s against British interest. 

Q Would any cla.di arise? 

A. They would iuise. 

(liattinafi : As you are a p^it ician, I want to know the view-point of 
Indian jKiiiticiaiis on thi^> subject. A’ou are almost the hrst prominent man 
who im.s (onie before tliis Comiuitleo and therefore I want your considered 
opiniorj on the point, wluit the politically inindeil Indian juihlic feel in 
matter. I know there h.as been a lot of writing and talking about this sub- 
ject. What I want to know is, s:ippo.sing a participation polii'y so un to 
secure the promotion, so far as writing lan go, of the development of the 
Indian him industry in this country — if it can he 8ecure<l, what is your ob- 
jection to it beyond the fear that the Government of India would not have 
it carrieti out? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that fear generally entertained? 

.4. There are twm difFerent points from w'hich I may answ'er this <ji»estioT». 
I have said, both on principle and been use of difhculty of practicar adapta- 
tion. When I wrote about this principle, I had this in mind that we cannot 
have British preference through the hat kdoor as La la Lantftt Hn i says. The 
whole question is a question to he decided by India na a whole and Great 
Britain as a whole, and unless our itolitical piroblema are stdvefl, questions of 
self -govern meat and atiier things, wo are not i>repared to come Ui terms 
with Great Britain. 

Q. Your point of view' is that India is not a real partner in the Empirt 
althcwigh she i.s called a partner? 

A. Yes. We are railed a iiartn^r a« many times a.s it suita Great Britain 

Q, That you have not got the political status that other partners in th 
E«>i>ire iurve? 

.4, Yea. And so long as the political and economic exploitation of this 
country goes on, I os an Indian . . . 

Q. You want to urn* this as a lever to get equal status? 

A. That is not merely the objecd. 

(?. Is it ojw of the objects? 

.4, No. I am not in a position to come to terms with Great Britain 
With the political and economic exploitation that Britain is carrying on and 
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c«in carry on with its position as it is now, we are not prepared to come to 
termn, first berraose it hurts our Helf-resixK i , and 8c*condly. with the positioTi 
that Enf!:land has ^ot afready, she will awayw be able to get the better of us. 

Q. You mean your organisation is weak? 

A, They hold all the key positions. 

Q. You mean you may not be able to cofupete on <H|ual terms with the 
rest of the Empire? Your industrial position is weak, so that there can he 
no ec|\iiility V)etween the .strong and the weak. Do 1 sum up your point 
right? 

A. Yes, that is right. I am not Haying anything excitedly but with full 
delib<*ratioii. 

Q. Is that view shared hy the Induvt^ po-liticians ? 

A. T should think so. 

(^K Of all (d asses? 

A. Yos, more strongly than I can e.xpress it. 

Q. 8o you JC(|uiro adcfiiiate safeguards before you outer upon any such 
agreement. 

A. In this f)rtrtieular case I would not enter into any agreement pieieineal. 
The whole (pievstit)n must first he solved. 

Q. You moan the whole (piestion of Imperial Preferoiice should be con- 
sidered with reference to all nintt.er.s and not merely with refeience to 
matter. What ought to be investigated and cauvassod is hov\ far India can 
partake in a policy of Imperial preference 

A , Y«cs. 

Q. T understand tliat is yiUir point <if viejv. Now leaving the ''inesti'oi of 
Tini>eriiv] preference alone, what do you say to an agrc’cunent or recij>rocal 
arrangement b.v whicdii other parts of the Empire, if ihey wani their hlm> 
exhibited Imre, should take a certain }>ro}>ortion, either larger or an ecjuai 
puantitj" of Indian films,- would it m^t encourage the development of Indian 
industry ? 

A. J cannot agree because we cannot trust any dthet incmlau- of tlie 
British Empiric 

y. Do you ifunk it i> a t>racUcal and stiu»‘smanlike thii»g to say you 
can not trust anyone? 

A. I should think >o. .No Indian pviUtician who ha^ goise into public <pu*s- 
tions can doubt that. 

1 should be worry if that were so. Of course we ha\ our quarrtds. n<^ 
doubt about it, and our quarreih are many. At the suim' time, so long as we 
belong to the Empire, ilo you think thus jiolicy of distrusting eacli oiher will 
conduce to our benefit? 

A- Facts are facts. My reading of the situation is that it would l>e folly 
to t-ruHt to anybody’s bond fldes. 

Q. Very well, if that is your apprehension. I am glad you are frank, it 
is just its well for the (iovernmeut to know what the Indian people think. 

them not be under any dehision as to wliat the Indian people think. My 
object in these quesiions is to get at your mind. Suppoiiing there is a part- 
ner in the Empire who allows your Indians to settle there, where Indians are 
settled already and enjoy (yiual status with their ow“n subjects, a partner 
who recMignisos their full cuimlitv — do you not think it would be wise to 
enter into an agreement with such a partner for a reciprocal an^angement? 

A, Any arrangement that can be got at between the different members of 
the Empire without Great Britain’s interference, I w'ould certainly welcome. 

Q, You want direct negotiation? 

A. Yea. 

Q, Of courm you want Great Britain'e assistance in the matter? 

A, That assistance will only be given so long as it suits her interests. 
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Q. T suppose you l>e}ieve in gettina; to know efvrh other better 

remove this siispieion, 

.1. Certflinly. * 

Q. And piettinjx to ktiow eiuU other for vast niillions of our roinurv "»''d 
also for the millions of people in otlier parts of the Empire enn he tUoie hy 
means of the eiTiema? 

A. But that, as T have said in my answer to rjnestion 2’!. ap{>lies no1 merely 
to the nations of the British Connnomvealth hnt. other natitms as well* 

Q. Tt is not a (question of preference. Of course you reiiigiiise iiiat you 
cannot do all thinj^s at one time. Supposing you had to ch(K>se . j>n account 
of our financial position and other thinjzs, of (‘onrse we cannot enter into 
arran^c^rnenls wdth other nations; hnt yon can certainly arrange with the 
other partners in the British Empire of winch yt>u your^eli are a partner, 
Now T suppose you will a^triv it i<^ /ar ?m>rc in)pt>rtMnt for the j>ai*tners of 
the Empire to krum each other better ihaii to know otluM* nnrioiis hotter. 
Y<ni will concede the tir<t ]K>sition. 

d. Of course, as thiiij^s arc, we arc in the British Commonwealth 

Q. And so lonp: a.s yon are in tlu^ British Commonwealth don't you attach 
preater iiin>orlfin( e to the desire that you slvould know more nhout other 
parts of the Empire and that other part.s of the Ihnpire sliouhl know nuue 
nhout > OH P 

1. India is more hurt hy the partners of the British Empire than by 

* other countries of the \vorld. 

^ * 

Q. lioiv are you poinp to avoid it? 1 eiin understand if you want to 
sever us from tht* British Empirt*. You are lud one of thtrsc vrho want this? 

And so ionp as you want to In? in the Empire, this distrust and sus- 
picion and fear (d one aimthei will he minimised if other j>art.s of the JCmpire 
knew India better than iliev do imw. 

.1. For that rca.soi) we ruM*(i not ourselves get into any agreement about 
that, 

Q. It is not w(> cmrselves. You know the proposal was made in tlve Im- 
]>erial C<mference where all parts of the Empire t(X>k part. Now the i'on< 
feronce having made tliat .suggtest ion .... 

.1 . Tin? point is that India wa.s represenie<^f tljere hy ;i British oflici.'il, 

(J. India w a- T»*pr( -veoiH^'i liv >otnehody s<'iit 1>\ the ( iovi-rn mcfrt of India. 

.1. Who was a Briti.sii oHicer. 

{K I believe be was. 

d. That is tin* biggest }c»ke and tragedy. 

Q. Y’ou are not l>ound hy anything tlmt tin? Indian delegate did. Only 
suggestions have been put !orwa?‘d that some sort of arrangement ma\ be 
come to by various parts of the Empire so that they might get to km)w une 
another hetter. That is one object. The second objcx't is to eiuourage tlm 
British Empire industry in this direction, namely, tlie cinema indu'-rry, su 
as allow its development to the mutual advantage of all. noi to the ex- 
chiaive advantage of one part of the Empire at the expen, se of the other 
parts. Y'ou have given me a reason, that you are not txjually strong and 
therefore you do not want to enter into an agrwmeut. But as regards the 
other object, gtdting to know eat'h <»llicr better. 

A, It was put in a nice way like that, to make people known to ea^fh 
• other. That is what they say. But the real object is to give a gotxJ start to 
the British film industry, 

Q. Bup|xvsing you priKluce Indian hlm.s depicting Indian conditions — ^your 
civilisation, your great temples, your great works of art and other things 
iK> that they may get known abroad, don't you think that would advance your 
reputation in other parts of the Empire, where you are now being regarded 
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merely a» coolies and lahourers. Don’t yon thinlt it would advance the kuovr- 
ledge of other parts of the Empire regarding India? 

A. There has been so uiiK'h mischief done already by the British .... 

Q. Wbftt is the good of talking of the past? 

A. Well I should be in a better position to know that what is now being 
suggfstvd will be carried out in fact, that the real Indian side will be re- 
presented. 

Q, Buj)])osing you had u committee of the Central Legislature to control 
this matter, w^)uld you then be prepared* to agree? 

.4, Yes. 

Q. You have no trust in the present organisation ; hut supposing this; 
subieci were jdaced in the hands of a coiniuJtUK? of the Central liOgisiatiire 
to carr}’ out these objects, to take steps to carry out these obje<‘ts in consulta- 
tion with the various i>artner,s in the Eiiii»ire, you would have no objection? 

A. To tliat extent there would be less objection, 

Q. You see. unless we come to some mutual agreement, vinlesii all the Gov- 
ernments co-operate to get the conditions in all countries known to each 
other, it will not be f)Ossil>le, You cannot .send your films there as a merely 
commercial proposition. I may tell you from personal ex]ierience in Australia 
that when they saw a man like Bastri they formed a different imi>ression of 

country iroin what they had before. So, should you not take steps fifid 
do you not think the ci»\ema will he a good moans of educating our fellow 
citir^ens in the Empire in the conditions of the country? 1 may ymt it to ^ 
you even fr<,tm a p<ditical point of view because 1 want to discuss with you 
what strikes my mind. Don't think it is my conclnsion. ♦ T am sure the news- 
papers will rate me for this. I want to hirvc a frank talk with yoti on this 
side of the question, Well, even politically, for instance you all say India 
is ground down in |>overty and the rest of the Empire believe India i.s well 
governed by the British Government. If you open the eyes of the other 
partners of the Empire to the real eonditions in India, don't you think they 
will co-o[>erate with you to alleviate your condition? 

.4, 1 don’t think they can do much in alleviating the condition of India 
But to return to the i>oint you suggested a few miniites ago, if the whole 
control were to he in the hands, say, of a Se]<*ct Committee of Indian elected 
members of the Assembly, then to some extent T .sliould not mind. 

(J). That would he useful? 

A. To .some extent. 

Q. That is what 1 want to get at. If you are satisfied wdth the personnel 
which is to control this propaganda wmrk on the part of India and to decide 
w4iat should be admitted and what should be sent out, you feel you can fall 
in with the proposal. 

A. My objection to that wdll much less than before. If leaders of pub- 
lic opinion like Sir PurahcitaijAflfts Thakurdas, you or Mr, Jimiab and half 
a dozen others I could easil^y name, like Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, Motilal 
Nehru, etc,, if they fall in with thia> I should have no objection. 

Q, Not only that. Of course agriculture is the main iKvnptition of . our 
people. T supjMWi© you agree w ith the object that in order to familiarise them 
with modern methods and with improved methocis, so that the^' might draw 
their own inferences, the cineiua is a very powerful factor? 

A. It would be, 

Q. And if you can show them what is done in Canada or Australia in 
the sha|>e of the use of fertiliaeis, labour saving machines and so forth, don’t , 
you think that would he a decided advantage? 

A, Oh yes, very jjtocwl.. 

Do you think you can get the help of other parts of the Empire without 
co-operattbH ? 

A, They would do it from the eoinmereial point of view. 
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It do^ not pay them to exhibit thei^e ngricuUural department films. 
For instance the Agricuhural l>epftrtnient in Australia hare got films which 
they take round to their tnliicnted fanners in the shape of demonstration 
lectures and other ways. This information the>' gathel’ year after year and 
month after month and impart to their own people. It won’t t>ay them 
to send it out here. Therefore it is not a commercial proposition. Ii must be 
% case of obliging each other. We want to know wlmt they are doing and 
tfcey want to know what we are doing. That can only he done hy means of 
Bome mutual arrangement. 

A. Any mutual arrangement that would satisfy non-official Indian opinion 
would certainly lie welcomed. 

^>. Very well. I fpiite agrei‘ with that : the propngnnda work, the 
control of the propaganda work for this object should be in the hands of 
Indians or a hody which i.s coiiipovsed mainly of Indians, hecaiisc they know 
best w'hat is wanted and what can be sent out. So with that object if a 
reciprocity agreement caii he entered into, would you have any objection F 

A, I .should have no objection to any agreement to which the few names 
f have mentioned of Indian public men give their approval. 

Q, Don’t mention names. It is rather invidious. I do not want you to 
enter into personalities. 

A . 1 fuily mentioned those names . . . 

^Q. A.s the sort of peo|>]e you had in mind. Hecause you know- all these 
things create invidious distinctions. You yourKseU might find difficulty later 
ft on. I ijiean the mniu tear in the minds of the Indian puVdic is the con.scious- 
ness of tlunr own weakness in competing nith the rest (if the advanced world? 

.4 . It is not »o iiiuch a conscioUvsness of their own weakness as much as a 
complete knowledge of the w icke(^ie.s.s of others. 

<?. Very well, you think sufficient safeguard.s should bo taken in order 
to see that India does not suffer by any such agreement. We sliould be 
cautious and wary. 

A. However cautious we are we shall alway.s got the worse of the bargaiu. 

<;). You are not consciou.s of your own strength. 

A. Just now ‘might is right.’ It is merely a question of brute force. 

Q, I am .sorrj’ I was led into that disc'ushion hut it was necessary. One of 
the thing.s we are asked to investigate is how far India would he juepared to 
participate in this policy, and you being the first gentleman with whom I can 
discuss this freely, I have taken tliis uiiportunity. Now we ronie to the 
social aspect c>f the qiiC'^tion. T -^(‘e you are not satisfied with the |iresent 
censorship; you think it is not adequate enough. Do you think there should 
he any different standard of cens»>rship to he ui»plied to this ('onntry, different 
from what is applied to England r 

A. I don’t tliink so. 

Q. If a film is passed by the British Board of Censors, unless there is 
■something very objectionable you would he con Unit to take thoir judgment P 

A. No, 1 would also like it to go through the bandfi of an Indian r5(jard. 

<J>. You don’t think a diflerent standard of censorslui> itt necessary owing 
to the different habits and conditions of people? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. You see there is a very very general couijyiaint that thesK* cinema shows 
in representing extravagant portion.s of life, representing the extrav.agan‘"es 
of Western life, to the uneducaU*d jxKiple here <1 mean those who arc not 
familiar with the habits of tin* West), convey an impression to them that 
♦ makes them look with disrespect or contempt on the social usages and (us- 
toms of the West and on the Westerner generally. Do you think the cinema 
does produce such an impression or is likely to produce such an impression? 

A, 1 think human nature being the same here as anywhere else pooiile 
do get used, people do realise that the standards and social customs and 
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usages are difFereiit in the West^ that there is more liberty in the West than 
in India. 

Q. Ifciberty hot wee tf the sexes? 

.4. I mean the contiwrt of the sexes and all that. All the same, people 
here do r€?ali>ve to that extent tliat there is this difference. 

Q. What T mean is, does it produce in the minds ol this class of i>eopIe 
to whom f TV as relerrinjf;, any notion of contempt or disrespect or disregard 
for the We-sterner as such? 

A. Tt is just like reading a novel, for* instance, when English novels are 
translated into Indian languages. 

Q. Of course you have heard of such complaints no doubt. Even the 
'' Times of India referred to matter. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you fainiliur with this class of peojile both in the inofussil anvl in 
the City of Bombay? 

.1. ( call certainly speak for the city. It is a very difhcult niatler to 
answer a general questioii. All the same too much is made of it, 

Q. There is jvist a clmiice tliat some people may misunderstand ; but you 
do not think the misunderstamling is so serious as to call for any special 
actioTu You think it. must he left to the good sen.so of the censors. Do you 
believe in that? ' 

.4, Yes, certainly. 

Q. And do you think that in.spection of every fdm by two or more laombers 
of the Board, that insisting on the inspection of every fdm by two or more 
memb<?rs of the Board will he an adequate safeguard iv removing any evil 
that there may be. ^ 

.4. Yes, I quite agree. 

Q. And d<» you think in the City of Bombay yon cHu get men of sufTicioit 
standing, men who are qualified to do that work, for a .small remuneration? 

A. Yws. 

0. You tliink Bombay car^ su]>ply them. The opi)jion has f)een expressed 
that it is very difhcnlt to get men in Bojubay to do this sort of work 2 or 3 
days a week for about 4 hours n day. 

A. For example, T have suggested that the Vigilance AssoeiatioTi might be 
asked to do it. They could give a panel of six x>Poplo who could do it. 

(h From your knowledge of the Indian ])ub1i<', you tliink you ('an get a 
sufficient number of Indians, IkhIi Ilindu.'^ and .Muhammadans, and Parsis to 
take part in this work? 

.4. Yes. 

(>. Work they will not grudge? 

A. It would l>e a. labour of love. With a small reinuneratioii. 

(>. You would insist on the remuneration? 

A. It is always useful. 

Q, Well, you think it will Ik* at any rate advisable to adopt that coui|?e 
in order to remove atiy ground of comjdaint? 

.4. It wdll make the cinema more popular. 

I mean when you go to a cinema do you pause to think whether it is 
a British him or an American film? 

4. No, T just see the advertisement. If I think it is a good film I go. 

I put you that question because I have been to cinemas but I have • 
never paused to think which country it came from. You sajr ** I do not think 
British films have any better or worse standard than the American.^* On 
what do you base that statement? 

A. dinst as you say you do, I do not necessarily see whether a picture is, 
British or American More I go to sea 
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Q. We have tried to see a British film this week but there was not one 
to be seen. 

.4. That is one thing. 9‘2i per cent. I am told are American films and 
the British and everybody else comprises the rest of the 7| per cent. Because 
they are not sufficiently pushing. 

Q. I don’t suppo.se the public cares whether it is American or British so 
long as it is a good filmr 

.1, long as it is a goo<i film, 1 doirt think the public would very 

much care wliether it is produced in India or in America or in France. 

• 

Q, Do you seriously advise this ('oinmittee that social workers and edu- 
cational experts shoulfl be seleckal for the puriJOKc of ('ensorsliip, i>r you 
will leave the choice to the Government to scU^t a panel from which O'nsors 
should he chosen ? 

.4. The differtuit Associations should l»e asketl to nominate their own 

representatives, d'hev >l!ould fiTid <*ut dm would be willing to work. 

The dual choice ought wot ro he in ihe hands of Governinent, and tho 
Board should consist of members electeal by the different bodies and asso- 
ciations. 

Do ;vou knou of any (Joveinment in any <<nintiy whicli nomimitC'. 
an administrative body merely on the lines you suggest r Is there any 

])recedent t\»r it!-" 

• .1. The trouble here is that we are Indians ruled by the Britisli. 

(,b 'rhat is to say, you want a change of (lovernmenir 

.1. Quite right. 

So long as^you don’t get a change <»f Government, you think that 

all these act as a clog in the uln'elr' 

.! . It comes to that , 

Mr. drrrn: You told, tiie President liiat you would like to see a certain 
aimninr of aid gi\ v'n to tlic Indian industry through tho ( u .^toms tanfi'. 

I sas stiaiglit awa\ tiial I tliink it wouhl 1 k‘ I'easihle to put ou a 

Tor.x' mud) higher tax on imported hlms, so j an^ not opposntg your views 
in any \va>. But do you tiiiidv that the redindion c*f fluty on raw films 

ami cameras will v<:uy sfuisibly is-iucf? i hr‘ (‘ost, of production o! films in 
1 nd ia !" 

.1. That is a cpiesrifui whieli I <'annot answer. 

Q. d’heii u f* come lo the pmrstion of iiiereasing the Uix on importf-d 
film". At luesenr it works ont tf» Hs. 37-S-t) per 1,000 ft. Now thi.s puestifui 
(U prutectirm siiouM roally l>e roffrivd to tin' Tarifi Board Iiifpiiry. so I 
vven'r go into that. But (onhl we in onr nn'otiimenda tioms to Goveriunont 
justify, apart from ail economic reanons. ;i nnieh higher taritV on improvofl 

films in order to out. ;il! but good lllms on moral grounds r Do vou 

tf)ink if a \cry inm li higher duty werf> put on. it would keep out ch'ca]) 
and indifierent and second hand films to a large extent? 

A. f don’t think I am eonipeicnt to answer that question. And 1 only 
refeired to it in a g:enei'al way. 

Q. You told the Chairman ihat you mainly [patronised certain theatres 
in the Ff>rt which sliow entirely western film.s? 

A. Y’es. 

Q. Have you by any chame seen the film called ‘‘Beware of AVidowfl’’'' 
A. No. 

Q. I suppo.se yon al.so see Indian films P 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. Have yen .seen the films called “ The Nurse ” or At the Clang of 
Fetters ? 

A. I have not seen them yet. 
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Q, I have formed the impression after matching the audience in certain 
Indian theatres that they very much like scenes of commotion and actual 
fighting and violence? 

A. Ve», they certainl^' like that. Ordinarily exciting soenes are not bad, 
but fiometimes they are brought out in a most brutal form, in a manner 
which excites the emotional side too much. 

Q. Is it not the cssencre of all drama to excite the emotions? 

A. Yes, you can excite them in a right or wrong way. 

Q. You would not object, therefore, to ** Hamlet/’ although it contains 
a considerable number of murders, cither af? a stage play or as a film ? 

A. I won’t complain of it. It would dei>end upon the method of pre- 
sentation. 

f/. Do you think that generally the films exhibited in Bombay do exliibit 
those emotions? 

^4. Yes, sometimes, but not in a suitable manner. That objection applies 
to both Indian and foreign films. 

Your complaint really is against the* Jack of artistic instinct? 

A. Yes. 

Q, I suppose your answer to question No. 24 applies to what I have 
just l>eeTi asking you? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Now', I will ask yon one or two questions about the constitution* 
of the Board. Yon know' that the present Board consists of 6 members, 
and it has a paid staff. The primary insperdion of the film is done by 
the paid staff. I l>elieve you think that there should be n larger Board 
than the pres4uit one? • 

.4, Yes, if the Board were to comsist of *inemberH from different asso- 
ciations, as it shouhl, then there should be a larger Board. 

(). Yon w'ant repreHentatives from the nninicipality, the Indian Mer- 
eharitfi’ 'Chamber and other bcxlies? 

A. Yes, and I should have added the University Senate also. 

Who w’ill preside over such a Board? Are they to elect their own 
president ? 

A. T have not gone into the details. 

Q. Granting that you could get in BornV»ay a sufficient number of 
puljlic-spirited ladies and gentlemen to serve on such a Board, do you think' 
that the trade will not l>e handicap^wd in having to deal wuth what you 
may call a small parliament? 

A. The Board itself will consist of 6 or 7 members. 

Q. You mean that people from the different associations should be called 
in a» assessors? 

A. Yes, they could come in by turns. 

Q, What will be the constitution? 

.4. There will bo an executive committee, and they will hare to leave 
the censoring work to others. That committee will be selec'ted by the 
wame Board. Now' take the Vigilance Association. They could be asked 
to give 6 names. There will l>e a panel of gentlemen, from the University, 
from the Merchants’ Chainl)er and other associations. 

Q> Who wull say which of the gentlemen, should censor a particular 
film? 

A. The smaller Board should decide it. 

(,). Are you aware of the censoring w-ork that is done in Bombay? 

A, I have a very vague idea. 

V' Boughly speaking three hours^ work a day. 

A, I quitfe Ijelieve that. 
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0. If tiae s<?}ection of geiitlenmi from the panel to examine the films 
rests with the Board, that Board will have to sit ©very dayP 

,4 Yes. there will l>e that difficulty, but we can always get thi^ee or 
four people and divide the work. 

Q. But must there be some sort of permanent organization in session. 

I can say from my experience that applications for the examination of 
films are coining in almost every day. and such applications are likely to 
increase. Would it then l>e possible to ha^’e a Board in permanent session 
or would it l>e nec^sary to have h^tipendiary inen'r 

A. I should prefer to have honorary workers, but pay them a little. 

Q. ('an you pay them sufficient Iv to keep them continuously in Bomhay 
in the hot weather, in the rains, in fact throughout tlie Vtarr 

A. They need not all he here, but things will adjust themselves. 

(,h I think you are rather sanguine. 1 put it tt> you that you have 
not thought out the details r 

.1. Yes, there has not been much time since the committee was ap^winted, 
and we liave had to ru.sh through your questionnaire and had not much 
time for consiihatiun. 

V- In answer to question No. 43 you said that some years ago you 
Iieard that some obscene films were shown privately? 

A. Yes. I was actually invited, but 1 did not go there. People w'ho 
•went there t^)ld me what they had seen. 

((h Did you inform tlic [Kilicc.^ 

A. I asked a question in the L<‘gi.slati ve Council within a couple of 
months. , 

C It is rather difficult clet<x*t a crime if a question is put witliiu 
a (am pie of months? 

,4. My question \\'ent in almost immediately. 

Did you give infori.aat ion to tlie customs aiithoritie.s ? Was- it an 
ini[)orted fihn.^ 

A. I’wo were impoited and two were made here. 

Ch(nrm>iii: How long ago was this? 

A. Sometime in ]9!?1 or One could get the date from the Bombay 

Ijcgislative Council j)roceedings. 

Mr. (»n:.r:ii: You are aware that the customis authorities generally prohibit 
the importation of sucli undesirable films? 

4. Yes. 

(J. Is that wliv you ,say that tlie Cirstoms Collector slunild remain 
meml>er of the Board? 

A. Yes, that i.H one of the reasons. 

(,>. Have you had any complaints rec^ently U such private exhibitiomi.^ 

4. Ever Hince I asked this (piestiou in the council, information has 
cciised to conic! 

Col Croirford: Mr. Kanji, you are still a MomW of the Lt^gislativo 
Council or you were a Mem tier of the Legislative Council.^ 

4. I Avas a Member of the Legislative Council for LatKiur. 

Q. Ncuninated? 

4. Yes. • 

Q, Are you not very strong in emphasising your mistrust and suspicion 
of Government? Is it not somewhat surprising that a man like you who 
itt opposed to the present Government should have been nominated? Did 
not that fact strika you as somewhat remarkable? 

4. Not at all remarkable. It is very very difficult for me to go into 
the details of ray nonnnation in 11)21 when the non-co-operation movement 
was at its worst. 
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Q, But t\ie fart of Tour nomination has not in any way lei^seited your 

6 f 3 s p i f ■ i o n o f Oo vorn men t ? 

* 

.1. Not a hit of it. 

V You say that the educated classes visit the Indian cinemaa in large 
nurnlx?rs, hut many witnesses have told us that the educated Indians do 
not frequent cinemas in large numbers where Indian films are shown? 

*1. T think they do go in large numbers. 

Q. Regarding the production of Indian * films, you say it is not paying 
and the method of }>roduction could Im* improved?* Is it a fact that Indian 
films to-day are Aery largely a copy of American films r 

A. It is not so. 

Q. ^d>u think there is a ccutain amount of coin}>laiut on tiiat score!" 

A 1 liave not heard any comj>lai?it. My point is that some <d the 
Juflian i^roducers jire not building on Indian stories hut are merely copying 
American stories. 

1 see as a scvial worker you took part in the Indian adaptation of 
“ Daninged Goods ’’ ? 

A. Wo lulupted the whole of the i)lay into Indian story hy giving 
Indian names. The details were Indian, for example the young man gets 
the disease when he is at a 'ringing party. All the tliree films were seen 
by thou-sands and thousands of people. • 

Q. I gathered that you are generally in favour oi jtroiectiiig Indian 
imiustr io.s - 

A, Yes. 

f 

(J. Would you coiisidiu' that the Indian hin^ifniustrv is a luxury industry? 

1. I don’t think .so. 

(^K Again, returning io your .suspicion.s as t<» Go\crninent doing any- 
thing, do you think that the pres<*nt polhy of Government as regards tlie 
protection of Iridiun industries justifies you in hohling to this suspicion' 

.1. Yes. )>ecaiise tliey are not doing qtjite enough. They are very luke- 
warm ahoiit it, 

(y All questions relating to [uotection of imlnstries liavo been }»a,ssed 
hy the Legislative Assembly? 

A. Yes. hut take the mill indirstry. Go\ernment have not done their 
chity here. The Legislative Assembly has (‘crt airily pres.sefl for more, but 
the Government has not siiown mm*h sympathy. 

G- Do you think that Mr, Neogy who is here will subscribe to wliat 
A cm say? 

A. Of course, there bound to be some opj>o.Hition somewhere. 

(jb I Avas only asking AAhether Aour .suspicionv; are still strong? 

A. Yf^, take the Tata Industry. Certainly things would liave been much 
better if the Government had acted earlier than they did. 

Q . Noav, I shall take you to the que.stion of Imperial Preforencse. What 
is your definition of ImiKuial Preference!" 

.1. i am certainly not a financier, but 1 haAe n sort of general under- 
standing about it. 

Q. You merely oppose Im])erial Preference on political grounds? 

d. Yes. 

Q, Would you be surprised to hear that there is a sort of general opinion 
among Europeans to accept it only when it is to the advantage of India? 

A. I shall be very glad to hear it. But as things are, even though 
they may look apparently to the interests of India, they won^t work out 
in practice - It is a question of who are the parties to the agreement. 

Q, You Avould not like it for the economic benefit of your own industries? 
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A. 1 should like be quite sufce it, that Imperial Preferauce 

really going to l>enelit our country and that one or two important pro- 
visions ill the agreement will m>t he broken ami* the whole agreeiiieiit 
smashed to pieces. It is a big agreement and one or two important pro- 
visions might be rendered null and void. 

1 would never suggest a general agrt^ement. but 1 would suggest an 
agreement in favour of India r 

.4. ruder the joesent |K>litica! conditions of the conntry it will never 
work out. 7'hat will Iw all rigli^ on paper, hut in its practical working 
] shall always l>t^ at a disadvantage. 

Now. coming to misrepresentation, <lo you think generally for the 
ndvarieenient of the human race it is desirable that everything po sible 
should be done to prevent inisrepreHeniation of one comiminity by another^ 

.1. Ves, it is very desirable. 

Q. lb) you think it w(»uld loivance the world'.s civilization 

.4. I am a |)roj>agaiidist my.self. 

(ih I don’t .suggest that any particniai propaganda i.s done to mis- 
re|)re.sent anylaxiy, but if any luisrcpre.sentation were made either accidently 
or on purpose, ^vould vou l)i‘ {ireparet! to say that some steps should he 
taken to stof) sucli inisrepi esemat ion in the interests of humanity? 

.1. I think so. 

* You spoke of the fieedoin of the west as not being niisunderst'ood 
larg<‘ly in India. Are you one of those wjio advo(‘at(‘ sneh s»)cial freedom? 

.L i go much further than most of my Indian friends, and I would 

certamly desire more freedom. 

• 

Q. You would iK'ce])! the st’^ndard of censorshij) of the >vest as suitable 
fj'OTM an Inriian {joint of view!" 

.1. J should like that it ^hoiihl pass through the Indian CVnsoi- Board. 

Qh Now. wdien yon come down to religious qiujstion.s. are you m favour 
ol considcrahh' freedom of treatment of religious sui)je-<d.s? 

.1, I tliink that religious su>ce{)tihilities are intensified by giving undue 
prorninerue to tliein. 

V- Kor what |)ur]>ose would you allow' that freedom to the cinemas'’' 

.1. the reiiK.ivaI of social ahiiSc''. \\<’ had the tiiio “ 'I'ho Sh»vc nf 

i'listojji it was ilcfniiteiy aeaiu.st child ujarriagc. Mini T have sugge?iled 

that municipal rmd (io\ernment funds .shofdd he used for making more 
films through ti»e agency of non-ofhcial organizations for the jirevenijon of 
social ahuses. For the momeriL, to give an exampde, the crying need is 
birth control. I would certainly a<lv<Mute hirtli conii’ol lilniK not only by 
stories, hilt 1 would even go to the extent of screening the methods by 
whicii hi rill control ctuihl he encouraged. 

Q. Could yon gi^e mc^ your opinion on the moral standards of western 
films ? 

A. One hears so many complaints that one’s owm opinions get cdouded 
by the continuous din of thest' complaints. There are certainly some films 
which are very suggestive, and I should like to slop them. The moral stand- 
ards of w'cstern fiiin.s certainly need .some irajirovement on moral grounds. 

Q. Could yon tell me any directions in whicli thr- ceiisorshi]^ miglit bo 
tightened up? Most of the tilings that y'ou have j)ut dow'n ar^ already- 
barred by the Censors? 

A. But it is a question whether the t^^rins are properly insisted upon. 
The censor ought to have a good deni of common sense, he must be a 
clearer man knowing human nature and human psychology. I hope I 
won’t be misunderstood when I say that sex films should not l>e shown. 

Q. Could you give me any particular kind of thing that you would 
like toned down ? 
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.4. I don't mind kissing aiwl embraciiig. 1 won’t mind even tke insiiffi- 
cient olothing. but what 1 object to is some of the thingji are very suggestive 
and they jwake tbems^Jves very vulgar, I am opposed to vulgarity and 
obscenity. 

Qf, Itou are in favour of an All-India Ceii.sor Board. Supposing after 
a very careful examination we find that it is more convenient for the trade 
and Kenerttlly for all purposes to constitute the All-India Hoard in Calcutta 
would you have any objection to itr* ' 

A. None vrhatever, it is merely a (|iiestw>n of administrative convenience. 
I have no provincial bias in that matter. 

Mr, aVt'oyy; I take it that you recognise that this scheme has got tw'o 
aspects, one a business aspt'ct and another a propaganda aspect. So far 
as the business aspect is concerned, it is a question as to whether such a 
scheme would etiectively ensure a foreign market for Indian films, I take 
it that your attitude is that we should not dwide the question of a reci- 
procity s<'heme, which is another name ior Imperial Preference, in tho 
case of the film industry without bringing uj> the whole queetion of Impe- 
rial Preference for discussion and adoption? 

A. That is my own feeling. 

Ah far as you know hIhujI the present position of the Indian industry, 
do you think that on merits the Indian manulfuturers in Bombay, for 
iiistauce, liavc any rciisonalde chance of being patronised in foreign countries? 
Do you think that Indian made films will be appreciated in foreign eountriesr 

A. No, not yet. I think the industry will have to improved very 
much liefore our films can be appreciated liy the foreign countries. 

Q. Judged from that point of view, I take it that yJu think that even 
though some sort of reciprocity scheme coi:fid he devised, it would break 
down in practical working? 

.4. It will only work foj the interests of the other members oi the 
empire. 

(I. Coining to the propaganda aspect, 1 take it that you are anxious 
to bring alnnit a better understanding between the different meml>ers of 
the empire? 

A, 1 am an absolute internationalist. 

Q, vSo you don’t want to confine the propaganda aspect of the question 
to BntiiAi empire alone? 

A. No. 

ChmrTWin: Nobody has suggcj^ted that. 

Mr: ypoijif: But do you think that you should have any special concern 
for propaganda within the empire apart from propaganda throughout the 
world ? 

A, If you are. going to have a general propaganda, then of course the 
British empire will be included in it. 

(). Nowv this propaganda work has two a.spects, one is to enable India 
ta know, the other parts of the empire, and the other is to let the otheri 
knawA her. I .am confiiiiing myself to the empire aspect of tlie question 
^r the time beitig. Do you think that India is already possessed of s\i£S« 
cient knowledge of the other parts of the empire? 

A. I suppose we are also ignorant. 

Q. Are you quite J>ure tliat the other p'arts of the empire are quite 
as anxious to know India, as India, 1 take i^t, is anxious to understand 
the other parts of the world? 

t 

.4,^ It is a very big qu«^tion. It is not confined to the cinema industry, 

I notioe-that thora is a ly^neral desire all round to know each other better. 

Yqu think that the film industry is not the only direction in which 
action could be taken to bring about better understanding, and there are 
also other directions in which action could be taken, is it not.*> 
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.4. The cinema is one of the important factors. 

Q. Tour suspicion, — I In^ieve that expression has been Ivy Colonel 

Crawford, *^Ahout the practical result of the adoption of any flueh reci- 
procity wdieine is explained by the fact that, as Ve have been anxious 
to secure equality in so many other respects and as we hare not been 
it, when this question of cinema alone is brou^chi up for bringing 
about equality and reciprocity and better understanding, you are 
naturally imspicious about the real motive, is that your position H 

.4, For example, for the meetings of the I>eague of Nations always a 
Britisher is appointed as the w^presentati ve of India. Itecently at the 
Naval Conference, a man who knoas nothing nlx>ut Imlia, has lx>©n made 
to repreaent India, I mean the First Lord of the Admiralty. It is absurd, 
thae whoia thing is a huge joke. I believe his name is Bridgeman, and 
he is a man who knows nothing al)Out India and he was chosen to represent 
India at the Naval CV.>nference recently. Can anything be more preposterous 
than this? 

(’olonrl Crawford: Could you suggest any Indian dolegaU> who may ade- 
quately represent India at the Naval Conference.' 

A. Tbea why suggest that India should l>e represented at that con- 

ferenee? Foti could surely find any one. If the I^egisliv lures were asked 
to nominate some one, they would cortainlv have chosen a suitable repre- 
aentative. 

Q. Do you think the Legi.slature would have chosen a man who had 
the experience? 

*4. I think we <Hnild have suggested somebody who would have very 

adequately represented India and Indian interests. 

Chairman : J don’t think it is necessary to pursue this matter. 

Mr. Neoffy: So far as the economic and other conferences are coucerned. 
you think that there i» no paucity of Indians who could represent India 
very well ? 

/I. There are any number of Indians who will f>e al>le to represent 

India at all these conferences, but those are the kinds of people whom 

Government do not want. 

Q, I take it that you do noi want equality in regard to cinema, films 
liefore you get equality in every other respect with other parts of the 
empire? 

A. My point i«, unless you get the bigger equality, this equality w'ill 
only be oa paper. 

^1, Supjwsing there is nei^es.sity for carrying on propaganda. Do you 
think that the trade in India .sliotild be .subjected in certain restrictions 
in order to enable Goremment to carry out that propaganda — such a.s a 
company being forced to show certain kinds of lilrns, which may not be 
of very great value, manufactured in other parts of the Empire, us a 
t'ondition of India being allowe^d to export certain lihns to the other 
countries ? 

A. J am sure — perhaps the Chairman could tell us — but I believe in 
Australia they have already accejdcd British preference in the cinenia 
industry. 

Chairman: Briti.sh tilnis are exempted from tlie duty. They have not 
yet accepted the principle of British preference in Australia. In New 
Zealand they have. 

A. I thought it was in Australia that films were being showm in batches — 
for instance the cinema i>eople advertise that the cinema show' will start 
at 7-30 — and for the first half hour only British hlm.s will be showut. I am 
told that everybody knows that the first half an hour the films are shown 
to efnpty benches. 

Q. There is no compulsion yet. There is a commission sitting in Austra- 
lia, I donH think they have made any recommendation yet. New Zealand 
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ha«i pasw'fj le>i;islation exempting British hims from doty. Even now in 
Australia Biiti»h fklms are free from duty since la«t year. Other filxoe have 
to pay duty. But the whole quefition is under consideration in Australia, 

¥/. Seoijy: 1 will p\it it in another way. Supposing the eahibitora here 
were to asked to agree to a scheme under whic-h tlicy would be com- 
pelled to show’ certain films tnaniifactured in other parts of the Einpire 
irrespective of wdiether they are of good ^juality or not, as & condition 
to India Ijoing allovred to export certain films of propaganda value to 
those other parts of the Empire, are you [)re pared to im}>o.se this restriction 
on the trade in India with that object:' ^ 

A. I have not had time to consider that. 

Ckoirni/iri; Would yon be jirepared to concede that exhibitors should be 
compelled to show a (crtaiii amount of Indian films in order to encourage 
the I n d i a n i nd ii fit r y ? 

A. Yes, 1 would do that. On |>rinciph> I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Seoyy: Do you tliink it is ah.sr)lutely impossible for India to ent^er 
into li sort of gcnLleman'.s agreement with any cotrntry in the world 

fuitside tlie IJriti.sli Krnpirr ? For instance, would it he absolutely impossible 
for India to arrive at u gentleninn’K agreement say with a country like 
Fmnt'e or UusKiu or Anierifui or Japan in regard to the film industry on the 
ha si K o f reci p r oci ly V 

A. 1 d(» not know hrjw' far tlnrse industries have Ireen developed in 
thoB<3 particular countries. , 

(f^. Sujtposing the industry is siifficiently develo})ed to make ii worth 
our while !<<» try and secure a gentleman’s agreement like that? 

A. J siiould have no objection to eiit<‘ring into such an agreemerit. 

Q. Are you fnvare that there was an attempt between life Uniti^d Kingdom 
and the liriited Slates oi America at ono^'tinie to arrange this sort of 

gentleman \s agreement vvitli regaral to exchange of films on a rocuprocity 
basis ? 

1. No, 1 am sorry 1 am not. 

<^K Now, corning to the question of misrepresentation of westeiii ciu- 

lisatiori- rnisropicsen taticn may do liiinn to two difforciit sections of the 

j>eople. Aiisrepresentation o1 certain kirnls may injut'C; Imiiari interesus 
in far ay it givey tlu* hidinny a wrong idea of things. It would be as 
had a.s the tcadiing of wrong history. And there i.s another effect of the 
misre[>resi-iitat i(Ui. juU upon the Indians hut upon the prestige of tJie 
jicoplc jaaisrepi asented. In your rccommendnt ions about making censor- 
siiip more strict, \NOuid you he prepared to pay liced to the second cla>s 

of effect, tliat is to say tlie effect which such misieprosentation may have 

C)n the interests of the pou])le misrepresenied. Would you bo influenced in 
you»i' recommend a tions by any of these considerations? 

/L Yes, I certainly think so, 

V. That nobody sliould l>e misrepresented, w'hctber such misrepresent a 
tion harms the people wdio s^h* the fiiin.s tu* not r 

.4. Yes, certainly. And any deviation from the truth should he, 1 won’t 
say strictly, but proi>erly censored. 

Q, Now, have you heard of films in which India has >>een misrepresented 
abroad P 

.4. 1 read in the Assembly debates that there were films in which India 
has been nnsrepr^^aented. 

Q. Would you have any suggeations to make to the committee to see 
that that class of misrepresentation is effectively stopp€^P 

.1. It is only a qnostion of how the Government of the country takes 
interest in a thing like this. It would have to be done through ofBkual 
correspondence . 

So you would expect the committee to lecommend to Government to 
take ineaaurea to put a stop to such misrepresentationfi P 
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A. Just as one would ex[>eot a really |if>t>d and deeent Govornment to take 
steps to stop the misrepresentations in Miss Mayo's book. On the contrary. 
we are told that Miss Mayo lias had more than inditetd hoi}) from th** Go\- 
ernment of Jinlia. You see. that is the difficulty in this country. M Iiere 
generully one would look to the stale for piolectiou against misrepresenta- 
tion and injury, here the state is interested sometimes in misrepresentation. 

(>. Very well, we will leave that point. We will pass on to films ot 
agricultural interest. • 

r/oi/rj/joa ; B('fore you go to that what kind of {uovision do you think 

the (ioiernTiient siiouhl make in order to avoid nusre})resentati(>n of Tridians 
in ('ountries ot.lier tlian parts of the Bnti.-sh Minjiire!^ Sujiposing i?i tierninnv, 
India is niisreprt'senled on the seitam and we gt't (lofinite intorniation about 
it. what do you think would he a snitahle ste}> for the (lovernnient <»1 India 
to take? 

>1. f supptise the usual eorre.spondenrt^ lH‘tw't»on the ambassadors and 
so on, 

V. Yow mean (lolitiral " 

A. Yes. 

Jfr. Ou that poiiu , ai})pt)sing we vve.i-e to confine ovirseh es to the 

J^im industry for the {>resent. and de\ ise some mean.s of preventing mis- 
re})reseMtation by taking aelion which might liit the particular (onutry 
misrepresenting, would you be pre})nre<l to i<»cotnmend that, if evidence ta 
fort licoming that India has been nii.srepr€>sented l>y a particular countiy 
on the wueen, that the iiliris of that particular (‘ountry should bo pToliibit<‘d 
from coming into India. ^ 

('hdirnuni: Political jires.snre failing, that should be tloner 

A. Yes. 

^fr. Now, referem r was made to a certain clai?s of agrictdtaral 

films and I tldnk it was statenl that it docs not {lav always for any country 
t\) produce tho.se agruultural films and to show' them in other countries. 
But are you aware of auy instances in w'hi<’h any class of agricultural films 
slmwing, for instance, tlie use of any lalKnir saving machineSj has led to 
the pureha.se or rather to the (’ication of a market, however small, in India 
fo» tliese jjartieular lyfies of maehine? 

.1. No, 1 have no knowledge. 

(,>. Do you think there would Im‘ any po.s.sibility of that.^ 

A. Ye.s, 1 think so. 

Q. So, even from tin* trade point of view, you think it might pay 
t*eitain <'Ountrie.s to })roduf‘e films of agrtculiural interest for exlubition in 
India, which might result in the creation A a market for certain implements 
or other tlnngs, for in.staiu‘e fertili.serH ? 

.1. T think it would Iki useful. 

Q. I take it that you think that there is no likelihood of any dearth of 
fsuch foreign films lK»ciiuse the enlighteiu^tl self-interest of the countries 
concerned would lead them to manufacture such films, for exhibition in a 
country like India wdiere we have very crude implements and depend mainly 
u}>on foreign manufac’turers ? 

1. Yes, I think so. 

Chairman: Now, would you trust to that in order to odin ate your 
{>eople? Would you trust to the foreign trader or the foreign manufacturer 
advertising the thing in that way for educating your people. Do you 
think it would l>e sufficient to lift them up. Or should something more be 
dene by the Government. l>ecaufte after all education is more important 
than just waiting for the trade to do a thing. 

A. Yefl, I agree. 

Mr. Coatman: Do you take an interest in the cinema primarily because 
of its potentialities education ally ? 
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A. Well, I |>er»on;iily tak^? an interest in the cinema because 1 find it 
a relaxation to ni>' mind and l>ec‘fuise one of the main functions of the 
cinema, I take it, in to relax the mind and make one more cheerfol. 1 
myself do not go there for instruction. 

Q. Bat X think as a .Hocial worker you may Iw very much interested in 
the potentialities of the cinema educationally 

A. Quite right. 

Q. Do you go to cinema showji very often? Could yon sny ai>proximateIy 
bow often you have been during the last two months? 

A. Four or five times. 

That is onc*e a fortnight. Then you don’t see very many films in the 
course of the year. Probably 20 or 25. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any preference in your choice of films? Do yon go to 
Indian filnis.^ 

A. No, I will tell you why T don’t go to ns many Indian films as I would 
like to. I don’t go to crowded theatre.^ where the music is not good and 
the atnioHpheie is stuify. I cannot bear the strain of a crowded place like 
that. 1 do a goo<l deal of serious work and I want to keep away from 
further strain. It is t^*o noisy and the niu.sic is not good and it does new!; 
give me the relaxation I want. 

Q. Well, it (?omcs to tbi.H. that your experience is that Indiati films are 
shown in the lower clans of theatre. 

A. At present they are shown in the heart of the ci^\ 

Q, What ia the reason for that? * 

.1. I suppose because the other cinemas aie ( ontrolled by Madans and 
Patiie of tho KtiyaJ Opera House and I think there is more husinefts in 
the other films. That may l»e one of the reasrius, 

Q. You don’t know whether Madams, for iiistanco, actually boycott Indian 

filuvt^ ? 

/i. No, they make some Indian films themselves outside Bombay. They 
don’t buy Indian films. 

Q. But <lo th€‘y actually boycott Indian films? 

.4. That I don’t kneuv. 

Q, At any rate you liave never known one Indian film shown in any 
one of Madan’s theatres here? 

.-t. 1 cannot say definitely either way. 

<?. Well, you. have seen Indian films, haven’t you? 

A. Some; not many. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the technicpie and the camera work and so on? 

A, No, not yet, 

Q. So. do you think that the renaon why they have to be shown in the 
low'er class of theatre i.s that they are not fpiite up to the standard of 
\h& Wither ty}>e? 

.4 . Prohtihly. 

Q. Well iiow'^ in view of what you said in reply to my first question, 
you probably have not studied the cinema proVdem earnestly as a social 
reformer, I mean you have not kept data of attendance at cinemas, th^ 
class of audience, your impressions and so on. 

No* 

<?. Do you keep a diary? 

*4. I keep a rough sort of diary but not a continuous diary, 

Q: But you have not studied this as a scientific suhiect? 

4. No. 



Q, Now, you say m your roply to question 5 ** Indian produced Blms are 
not readily availaMe in very big centres/' That is a very definite state- 
ment. What are your grounds tor it - • 

A. There are not a sufticient number of Indian films. 

(i*. But why do you say that? 

A, 1 mean if you go through the adverti>iements page of the cinema, 
you will see that the nniul>ei of Indian films is much less than those of 
foreign films, 

Q. Ve«, Imt do you know, foV example, that theatres that spe<*ialise in 
aliow'ing Indian films have difficulty in getting them 

-4. No, I have no information. 

"You see that is a very definite staioment. 

.4. I put it on the general basis. 

Q. You live in Bo nib ay. of course. 

.1. Yes. 

Q .Does your work take \oii out into the moiussil?' 

.4, No. 

V. Then you don’t knoAv an\nhing alHiui what is doing outside. 

Now, in reply to question 14, you say, presuinahly with deliberates repeti- 
iion, tliat you are very very .strongly of opmnui that imreasing u.se should 
be made of the cinema for educational ])urpo.ses. Well now, has it ever 

occurred to you how your desire to see the cinema used for educational 

purposes is to Vie inipleinented ? 

.1. It will 1>e v^uy difficult. It is a costly business, 

Q, Well, how do you conctyve the nonev for this extension of the use 

of the cinema for such jiurposes will be found? 

A. That again brings mo to the very big question of jiolitical reform. 
If we had the reins of governuiont, we might airauge things for ourselves. 

Q. Assuming tluit you had the reins of government in your otvn hands, 
what would you do? 

A. Cut down military expendituie for one thing, cut down the over- 
paid high officials. 

Q, J sec. We had l>etter not purtme 

il. We could indircctiy help the industiw .so that there may l>e more 
mowy in the eouTitr>’ generally and more monev for education. 

Well, ymi .«;c*c that is not a very adequate .statement, is it':" 

-4. Instead of saying U i> mU adcfpiaie, it may be said that, just now 
it doe.s not ajqiear to be very prnctic al>le. 

Q. Let us consider that we have cut down the military expeudiiure to 
the very limit. You can't disVnirid tiie army ami (tury (»n witiiout executive 
officers. You come to an iriedueil>le minimum. Ho\\(*vei, ue will a'^sume 
that you have relea.sed a certain amoiuit of m<mey. There will be many 
ciaiins on that money, won't there? 

A. Then the swaraj governmeiu will so help the country that the ex- 
ploitation of the coiiiitiv win .sto]>. There \\dl be more money coming 
into the country and remainjiig there. 

Q. We will go liuck to the question. You have got flown to the irre- 
ducible minimum — yon have relea.sefl a certain amount of money which I 
think every one will admit will not be a very large amount, Suppti^ing 
you reduce your military luidgct to iialf. which is an vintldnkable suggestion 
with the present facts of the world — it dm*s not lelease very many irrores, 
and those crores have to }»e spread over very large areas: and think of 
all the crying needs of the country in other directions. .So there will .still 
not be an unlimited supply of nnuiey avaihible. You have got to find 
your money. Now, you are thinking all the time of state aid being given 
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to this uidtit^try — you are thinking that state aid is the only solution and 
you are t>>inking of st^te aid as the actual banding over of cash. 

A. I have not worked it out in minute detail, 

(^i. But has it occurred to you that this is quite the wrong way of 
doing things? 

.1. Tf» this extent that state aid cannot stand hy itself — it must he 
augmented l»y n(>n-*official effort. 

Q, [ think you are confusing a nunil>er of really distinct questions. 
You are confusing the function of the state in x>rotecting the Indian 
iiulustry with the function of the educational authorities in iising the 
cinenm more for their purposes. You ninst get those two things clear. 1 
must stick to what you say that you are in favour of the increased use 
of the finemn for educationai purposes. Now, education as you know, 
is a tiiuisferred suljject — practically the whole of it? 

.1. But finance is not. 

Oh well, hilt we are talking about education. Now, in prasent con- 
ditions— and after all those are what we have to study — education is a 
transferred subject. Therefore, the increased use of the cinema in educa- 
tion will have to he brought atKuit hy the minister in charge of education. 
lsn*t that BO? 

A. Yes. 

As a practical proposition the increased use of the cinema in edu- 
cation will hin e to he brought about by provincial agency? 

.1. Yes. 

It is not a function of the central government? * 

A. No. • 

{i. Now. we will go a little further. Do you tliink that educational 
iniiii.ster.s, ministers in charge of agriculture, public health, and ao on, 
really ought to consider how they can use the cinema to the best advantage 
and use it? 

A. If is their duty to. They ought to. 

Q, A ml it i.s vii) to them and the Finance Department to find the money? 

A, If >ou will read what 1 say here you will see that I say that it 
should he with the help of goveninient and mnnicii>al funds and social 
organisHt ions. 7'nke the Baliy Week organisation. The Governor's wife 
is prcsiilcnf. AVe get IIs. 5. IKK) a year from the Municipality. The Bombay 
(Jovernmom contribute 20d)00 to tlie provincial Baby Week organisation 
and the Baby AVeek Commiltt'O were responsibh^ for the films. 

AVell. you see the drift of my questions hitherto has been to clear 
uj) this confusion which is obviously in your mind. 8o Ave come down to 
this, that this [)articular question is a provincial question. 

A. A'^es. 

Q. Weil, now', question 15. A'ou say “ conditions in India are most 

favourable to the development of the Indian film industry on a very large 

scale because of the sprmd of education '' and so on. Now', J suppose in view 
of what you said that your work does not carry you into the inofussil, it is 
no good asking your opinion on the question of establishing cinemas in Bmaller 
places and so on. Tlum I come to the question of fUms in the British Com- 
monwealth. And here again T would like to clear up any misconceptions. 

You have read of course our Chairman's pronoAincement on it, and I think 
they satisfy you P 

A, Oh yes, of course, coming from him. 

Q. ThcTi we start on that basis. Now, you hold strong views on the 
subplot x>artKtilarly of the economic relations between India and Great 
Britain. 

,4. Yes, but I am not a finance Ex|>ert. 
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Q, You will renioml^T at a vei’y early stage of the p?'Oce«Klings I a«k^ 
for facts. Now. let ns consitk^r one or two facts and in doing this what 
1 want to do is to suggest material to you which m^ght start ct>rtai« trains 
of tliovight in your — that is all. — Do you happen to know what is 

the greatest extK)rt industry of England. You know of course that England 
livefc on her export trade. tVell. the greatest export industry in England 
is the cotton textile industry. Do you know what the duty on Ekiglish 
cotton is entering India, — cotton goods? 

A. Ill pc^r cent. 1 think. • 

Mr, (,’rern: It i.s 11 per cent. You may rcuneinher in 1P17 Govenmiont 
proposed to raise it to IM per cent, but the Legislative Assembly would 
not have it. 

.1. Because it was based on some other conditions. 

Mr. Codiman: AVell, yoti have that fact clearly in your mind. Do \ou 
know that of all the Engli.sh industries, exca'pt posvsibly the ship-building 
industry, the cotton indu^Jti'v in England has In'en the most depressed 
tor the last five years and is even now* most depres.sed ? 

A, Yes\ f have read aViout it. 

i}. Has there ever once, during those five years, been a suggestion to 
^liolish tlu* duty on cotton goiids entering India? 

A. No. 

y. Doe.s iu>t that strike you as a proof of bond 

.1. No, not a bit. Tiny dare not do it. There is a certain limit beyond 
which they cannof go, 

(^K At any rate, you admit that there has been no talk of it? 

.1 . Ji oil 1(1 not be accepted. 

(J. 1 w'ouh] like to ironcii iu>w in a way on tln^ domain of philosophv’- 
l)ut it is still icleviuit to our inquiry — ot}ler\^ ise I would not do it. You 
clcscrii^e yourself as inlernatioiiarr 

.1. 1 believe in international brotherhood. 

(,1. Exactly. \ou would like the leagen** of natioiiR idea and prineijjle to 
he acco])ted ail over the world whole heartediv' 

.1. Absolutely, tind given effect to. 

y. liat is the main ohsuwh‘ in the way of that consummation ? 

.1. The main oljstacle is tljc greed of certain big jxnvers in the world, ('.{7., 
Great Britain. 

(J. \\ell. leave that aside. We are coming to tliat in a luinuUc The 
greed of certain big powers. Bijl you would also say what one might almost 
call the natural anirnosities betwerui race and race, colour and colour, bred 
through ages of isolation and differing tradition^. Has it ever struck you 
that tile British (■ommojMVcalth including India is a league of nations itself '^ 

A. It is. riiat is why H am in favour of ma iMtaining friendly relations 
with every [lart of the British Empire on an equal basis, arxl therefore 

I am for it. If I thought that India .should get out of the Kmjure. 1 

should Avork against it. But I believe it is in the interests of India, 
of Great Britain and of the world, that wc should remain together, until 
it btK'Oinos a real league of nations. 

Q. I am sorry to be so round-about, Mr. C'hairman, you will see the 
purpoil of this in a moment, ^^dl, the British Commonwealth is a league 

of nations itself. Now\ in this idea of yours of w'orld brotherhood I think 

you will admit that the most difftcult part of the problem is the growth of 
the feeding of brotherhood between the people not only of different races 
but of different colours, iKx-auae the facts of history show that to have 
separated them from one another. 

A. That difficulty is made still Avorse by the whites. 



Q. Yott find ‘that in this little League of Nations, the British Empire, 
the most important of ail problems is now being tackled? 

i4. Not honestly tackled. 

Q. Is being tackled? 

A. B3’ Khora? 

V. By us all. 

. 4 . Not by Great Britain. 

Q. At any rate, do yon admit thatf the British Commontrealih of 
Nations is up against the i)roblem? 

A. No. Great Britain simply wants to see ho.v it can get the best 
advantage out of it. 

Q. Let us assume anything you like, you admit that the British Com- 
monuenlth are up against that i)roblem-' 

. 4 . Yt^s. 

(fK We have got to solve that |>roblem . . . 

Chiurmnii: I do not think you will he able to convince him. 

Mr, : Not that I want to convince liim, Wt I onl.v want to bring 

ont certain factsi. Let us sn.v it is not being honestly tackled. We are 
up against it. that is a rock bottom fact? 

. 4 - Yes. But an attempt at whitewash is being made. • 

Q. You want that i^roblem to l»e solved? 

* 4 . Yes. I really want to solve it, in svdte of England. 

(,b We want you to lielp us in that. ^ 

. 4 . You want to solve it in only one way,^ 

Chairman : Can you solve it in spite of England, ivithout England's 
co-operation ? 

d. If England won’t see it now, it will have to see in the end. 

Mr. ('oatman: At some time you want to force her to co-opcrat€^ 

A. Yes. 

Q The cli.spelling of ignorance is the way of dispelling fear and 

hatred. To comt' directly to our subject, don’t 3*011 think that if we can 
get a fjce circulation of Imperial films from all parts of the Empire cir- 
culating in all the other parts of the Empire,— don’t 3"(Ui think, never mind 
the terms on which they w'ill circulate — bnt don’t you think it will be of 
immense go<xI , . , 

.1. There is something worse than ignorance. There is niisrei>resentatTon. 

Without ignorance there cannot be misrepresentation? 

.4 Yes. By a sort of pretending to remove ignorance you make it 
worse. 

<,b I want you to fi.\ your mind on the circulaiioT» of Indian films in the 
rest of the Empire and the rest of the Emidve film.s circulating in India. 
You agree, provided they are true and honest film*, that would dispel 
ignorance? Is it not worth while making an effort now? 

/I. Not now. 

Q, I want you to remember that we are standing on our Chairman’s 
declaration . . , 

A. If it were left to the Committee or to the word of the Chairman, — 
but the final thing is not in his hands. You finish your work as soon as 
you have recommended. 

t do not know if von are aware, but T would like to bring to yotir 
recollection a very striking and, to my mind, a very moving incident that 
happened dtiring the war. I think you will find ii in the files of tlie 
newBpapers of 1916. Y*ou know the Indian troops fought at Oallipoli? 

A. Yes, 
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Q, 111 Gallipoli there were Aus^tralinn and Indian troops. After tJie land-* 
ing ill Gallipoli, alter terrible fighting, an Aiistralii^n 8gldier» reuueinher he 
a as merely a couiiiion private soldier. — he wrote to the Secretary of State who 
was then Mr. Austen Chnmherlain in some such terms as this. Before 1 left 
Australia I only knew' the Indian as n. darkskinned caiTiel driver and so on. I 
have fought hy his side in Gallipoli and tny views of him and of his kind, as 
well those of my comrHdes are entirely changed from this day onwards.-’ 
As swxui is Mr. Austen Cliamberloin sawr that letter he was m move<l by it that 

he had it publisheti in all the pa)>ers throughout the world, and if you 

look at the ne\vspaj>er files of 1916 you will hud that. Therefore you see 
tile >*enefit of knowledge ... 

Chairmdti : I may add to that information that everywli^ere in Australia 
the Australians who hail been to the war bore high testimony to the com- 
radeship which they felt for their Indian soldiers. 

.1. And if those Imlians who died in the war were to come hack to 
life and see the positiim tjf India, they would say. ‘‘ It tvas all very well 

for you to make such jirofessions then. Ton have gone l>nck upon every 

woid of yours. Von ha\'e broken your word" The only ohstacle that T 
find in the way of the i)roinotion of world hi ot lierhood . international 
brotherhood is Great Britain, not only Avith regard to India but with 
^•cgard tv) the rest of the world as well. 

i 'hairmn)i : I think we are drifting into veiy high jtolilics. 

Mr. (‘rtafnutn: I only Avanted to see if we could come to some common 
ground because I do fwl that the dispelling of ignorance is the greate.st 
service that we cifn do. 

<9. T just Avnnt to ask yon o\ie (juestion about your suggestions regarding 
the Oensor-shiM Board. You suggevt public bodies and universities and so on 
to choose mendiers for the Board. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You realise, of course, that the deedsions of the Board of Censors 
can he legally enforced.' 

A . Yes, 

Q. ('an vrai tliink of luiy bodv in anv count rv in the world sluiilar to 
the one which you adAOcate. huA'ing such powers!-' 

A. That is the diflbuiltv. If it were my oAvn Government I would leave 
it to the Govern uuuit to the UMard. 

(The remaimler of Mr. Kanii l)Avark.adas‘s evidence Avas taken in camera.) 

Written Statement by Mr. N. E. NAYLE, MX.C., dated the 
tth November 1927. 

The following are the answers the questjonnairo of the Indian Cine- 
matograph Committee: — 

1, No, 

2. ih) Of those attending cinemas, 70 per cent, come from the illiterate 
classes and the rest from the educated classes, 1 am referring to tlie condi- 
tions prevailing at the Ahmednagar City. 

fa) Of the educated classes in the Ahmednagar City, 20 per cent, frequent 
cinema while of the illiterate 5 per cent, frequent cinema. This is about 
male ix)pulation only. 

(r) Children do not attend night shows but when matinee shows are 
]>«yrfonaed they do attend. The percentage is 10. 

3. Mythological and IJistoriral, 

4, No. Reasons: (1) Poor capital, (2) want of organisation, (v3) want of 
♦Xpert knowledge, (4) no State support. 
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6. Yes. 

(a) A few of them, 

(h) A few of them, 

(c) An Indian film is more profitable ordinarily. Yes. Netalji Palkar. 
Singhgad, Girl Mad, Alladin and his Wonderful Lamp and some others. 

6. (a) Yes. 

(h) (]') Those depicting Indian life, topical Indian news and scenes de- 
picting storiofe from the national literature. History appeal more to the 
educated classes. 

(2) While those depicting mythology appeal more to illiterate population 
and esjiecially to women. 

8. (o) No. 

(h) Difficulties. — As (hdalled in answer b) question No. 4. 

9. No. High prif'os are charged for gtKxl tiims of Indian production, as 
there are ti few prtxlucers and a f<nv distributors. Ye.s, there is tendency 
towards nionoiioly, as for example, Universal, Pallie, and Madan Theatrcxs, 
Limited. 

11. No. Tf the exhibitors get representation on the Board of Censors. 

14. Yes. There is hardly any demand at present; hut such films ought t*^ 
l;»e po})ularised, 

15. Yes. Given the thing.s mentioned in answer to (juestion No. 4, Film 
Industry can he l)Viih up and im]>roved in India and the present miserable 
conditions removed. 

10. Yes. * 

Producers — Afr, Babnrao, Painter of KoIha}>ur, 

Director™ Mr. Bhavani, M. and Imperial Films, Bombay. 

Actors — 

( 1 ) M ad n uT'a i Vakil. 

(2) Balasaheb Yadav, 

(3) Mr. Sohoni of Unit-ed Syndicate. 

Actresses — 

(1) Miss BulcK'hana. 

(2) Mis.s Jillu. 

(3) Mks Gangu. 

(4) Miss Ruby My res. 

Scenerio-writers — 

0) N. D. Sirpotdar. 

(2) Baburao Painter, 

(3) B. P, Mishra. 

Photographers — 

(D Mr. D. D. Dabke. 

<2) Mr. S. N. PatBnkar. 

(3) Mr. Adi M. Irani. 

Improvement suggest/od — Send a few fieleoted people both male and 

female to Western Countries for spetual training, by giving them 

special scholarships. 

17. Yes. 

18. Adjust the tariff in such a way as will increase the cost of foreign 

films and put m much less duty on materiaU for the film production as 

passible so that Indian industry may be encouraged. 

20. Bounty and Scholarships. 
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\a) YciSj it is jwstifeabl^. 

(b) Yes^ the higher tariflr will bring in higher inconu*. Apply it to en- 
<ourttging Indian iudn^try. 

21. Against sarli a proposal. 

22. No. Tlie standard of enoouragemeni should he coinf»etitive merit. 

23. (a) Yes, to a large extent. 

24. (a) Yes, there are a few Western films whieh have a tendency towards 
rausi rig demoralization , 

(h) No. 

(t) Some of the Western Serials are harmful to women and children of 
im preasionable age. 

\d) No, in (1) and C2). 

ie) Yes, in Bombay City. 

25. Yes, the customs and the moral staiidard.s of the West and the East 
tieing much different do ntsessitate special consideration in the censorship 
of films in this (x>untry. 

26. Yes, the Hindn-Moslem troubles now aggravated in India do neces- 
siiat>e more care in censoring, so as to avoid offending religious suscepti- 
bilities of either <*lass. 

•27. Yes, some films do tend to lower Western civiliKation in the eyes of 
ludians. Yes, films reprt>sentiiig Western life are generally unintelligible to 
uneilucated Indians or are largfdy mis understood by them. Undesirable 
results follow from this. Some IndiariK take a wrong view of the social 
manners and custoifts of the West and try to imitate them without uiider- 
-standing their real purport and >imi>ortan(’<* and thus lead a life unnatural 
and detrimental to themselves. 

28. Yes, films in which are shown st'enes of kissing or embracing have a 
bad effect both on children and adolf?S('ents of either sex. 

29. Yes, some shows should be certified as for “ adults only 

30. Yes, children of five years and above and below 12 years of age should 
1 k:> prohibited from attending cinemas, except for special “ Children’s per- 
tforraances The reason is obvious. Children Ind^veen 6 and 12 years are 
of imj>res.sionahle age and receive bud impre.ssions by attending all sort^ of 
i^hows. 

31. No, 8tri<;t censorship should he <*oiipled with a)ipropriate legislation. 

S3, (a) No, 

(b) Yes, to a certain extent. 

(< ) It may so interfere to a certain extent, hut that would be justifiable. 

35. There ought to ho representation to Producers and Exhibitors on the 
Board of Censors. 

40. Y’es. Posters shorild he censored by the Board so as not to allow 

tfiem to he indecent from the moral x>oint of view of the Indians. Hand 

bills and adverti.sements may be examined 1)3^ a loc^al Magistrate before they 
are printed, and if he finds an.y objectionable part in them he may order it 
to be removed and allow the rest to l>e printed. 

41. Yes, 

42. Yes, one representative of the pn^diioers and one of <‘xhibitors should 
sit on the Board. 

44. Yes, they can assist in maintaining a goo<l moral standard in films 

by taking a keen interest in shows. For that purpose representatives of 

Press and Social Public bodies l>e given cximplimentary passes and criticism 
invited through them and defects elicited and remedied. 
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Qcal EvideiUM of Mr. N. E. Navle, M.LX.t on Mon^y, tbe 
litib Notunber 1927. 

Chau man: You f-oine from Ahinecinngar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, What ia th^ |) 0 |>iilation of Abmeclnagar? 

A. !sr<*nrly 30,0()0. 

Q. How many rinemas hnv^. you got there? 

A, Two houses. 

Q. Who are the proprietors ol the cinemas? 

A. One is Mr. Chaudlniri and the other is a Bhora gentleman whose- 
name I do not know. He is not a Uk al gentleman hut stays outside. 

Q, f suppose Ahmednagai is a purely Fndian town? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Iw there any Kuropean j>opulation there? 

A. Of course, there is a hig cantonment. 

You f refluent jnostly the Indian quarter. 

A. Of course, the Indian quarter. I reside in the city. 

Q. 1 suppose you siddom go to the cantonment. 

A. Yes, 1 seldom go there. 

Q. What are you by profession? 

A. I inn a ]deader. a practising jdeader. 

Are you connecUKl with the munu-ipality ? , 

A. I am a Government nominated infmher of the municipality. Of 
course, J am more conneeted with the district local hotird actively and am- 
a prominent meinficr of the school hoard. We liave got some magic lantern 
activity in the school hoard for rhildren under our control. 

(f. Yes, Wf> have been told that by another witness. Do you fretpiently 
go to the cinema yourself? 

A. Xo, I don’t frequent the / inema very much. 

(>. Yt)u are familiar with what sort of film.s are shown in the ludiau 
quarter ? 

A. Indian films are shown very often. 

Q. More often than Western films? 

A. Yes. 

y. They are ])opuiar with the |>et>ple? 

A. Very popular. 

Q. Do they show any Western films in the city? 

A. Yes. 

Q. W\^stern films generally when they come to Aluueduagar, the Western 
films which you see in .\hinediiagar. are they much used up films.? 

A. Of course, they come there after a great circulation. 

Q. You hare seen films in Bombay city? 

A. I have. 

Q. Are those used ii]) films wliich come> to Ahuiednagar injurious to the 
eight ? 

A. They do not affect the c^yos. Tliey are not so used up as to affect the,^ 
ey<Hs>. They are shown in a proper form. 

Q, They are not iniurious to the sight, dim and flickering? 

A. No* 

Q. Well, what sort of Indian films are shown there? 
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A. Probably tlie Mnb:ira>»htrH Film CoinpanyV tilms* are iiiosi popTilar. 

Q. How loop: have liuJinu tiling btHMi ustKi in the city r 

.4, Of (oiirw. tilms wen> intr<KUM*iM.l in AhnuHlnagar *only some 10 years 
back, 

Q. And Indian fihns have n.s<:^d almost frtim th<' very lining P 

A. No. tiiiite! ris'ently have Indian fdjiis taken tJie phiec^ of Western films, 

Q. What I want to know i> Western films are not s^) much sold as they 
usoci to be d or 4 years ago. Would that lie a < orre<;( inleretK*^" to draw P 
A. Yos. 

Westtam films are l)e<‘Oining less and le^s popular? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What is the reason for that? 

,1, 1 should siiA that Western life, their manners and (Ustonis and dancing 
do not y|>fieal to tin* people. They read it in the wrong way. They think 
it is rather a different t ivili.sation , a different type of morals that is shown 
in thtise loctiires. 

(J. Tliey do not wain to M*e them, ('an you till us, for instnnee. sup* 
pf>sing a W esUun film Mire shown and in the sanu* eincMua iui Indian film 
was also sho%H n. whnh i^ouhl attraet the larger audience? 

,1. Surely the ln<lian film, though it is far inferior tt> the Western film. 

That is your eNperienct^. 

Mr. < (xit futttr : Inferior in techniipie? 

A. Yes, 

('Imnniiin: You thi^ik thmi ii will he tor the good of the peoj>le il the 
Indian film ii\dustr,v is encouraged.^ 

.1. Yes, I do strongly advoeaU' that. 

Q. For tlie public good, not iie rely for the j»rodiners? 

.4. Ves, for tlie public good. 

y. If the te(hni<|Ue and plot, eie.. coiihl Ih* iinproved, it would create a 
goixl tast-e in llie people. 

.1. Yes. It Avould lie g<HHl for the cinema-going public. 

Now do you consider cinema-going a luxury or a nee^wnity? 

.1, 1 ^jfunild lliink it a luvesMly, for tin* toiling man it is a necessitv. It 
is an amusement and he* lik»‘K it. 

y. Bo ytni vkimld not ciass it as a luxury and a>. not tieservdng of Slate 
encouragement or aid? 

A. No. 

(,k You eonsider the iiuliistrv one uhi« h, in tlu* intei'ests of the pef)|[>le, may 
be protfs tod and .should he )irot<*< le<l by Slate aid. 'Jdiat i.s ne< esSary ? 

A. Yes, it is neces.sarv that State aid should f»e given. 

(J. Of i^ourHe, you have no filiij-^pro<hicing toneerns in your midst 
.4. No. 

Have you seen any film-prodm ing <on<ei n anywhere? 

.4. No, I have not v isitcrl any studios. 

Q. If Western films do harm in any >cn.se tlie better way of dealing with 
it would he to en<*ourage the growth of Indian filjius? 

.1. Of course, that is one of the Vnys. The other way is to liave a lietter 
t?ensoring of WesU^rn filinw and to improve them also. 

4 ^ Q, We are not concerned with that. 

.1. The firtit and foremost way is, of course, to em tmrage Indian films, 

Q. And you think the films which are now shown in Alimednagar, say, for 
the last 2 or d years, do you think there cfudd liave iH^en stricU*r censorshii) 
tn their case? 

M 2 
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A, Y^n. An far as Western films afe rnncernedP 

Q. Ycfl. 

i4. I think sirieter eenaorship is recinired. 

Q. In wliat respe<jt8? 

A. Specially I would restrict my answer to children of impressionable 
age and Indian women. These films rather affect their morals in a bad 
way — I mean soenes of kissing, embracing and various sorts of dancing. 

Q, Do you think H is the women or the boys who are affc^cted? 

.4. Even girls of tender age are affected. Those .scenes violate their moral' 
tendencies. 

Q. What do you mean by tender age.^^ 

A. I should fix it Iwdovi’ 18 and above 5, 

Q. At IB a girl is the mother of 2 or .3 children. 

A, At this young age girls are always impreKsionable. 

Q. You would class peoi>1e below 18 as non-adults? 

A. Yes, 

p. And 1 see you advcK-ate some films 1>eing marked only for adults. 

A. Yes, for adult.s only and the rest should bt? children’s performances. 

Q. But do you think there is any such necessity in the case of Indianc 
films ? 

.4. As fur as 1 havt* seen and vi.sited them, 1 don’t think so. 

Q. You don’t think Indian films require such ceusorshi{>? 

A, No. 

Q. It is only Westerii filrn.s that rtMjuire such eeinsorkhip ? 

.4. Yes. 

Do you make out any difference hetwotm the people who visit the- 
cinejuas in Bombay and your people in .Vhmednagar? Do you think a 
different method of censorship is rK‘eded for your (?ity from what is needed 
for the city of Bombay? 

/I. Yes, 1 think the people living in tlie city of Bomhay are abb* t(r 
understand Western life and Western ways and manners in a. better way. 

Q. Do you think u different standard of censorship is reejuired? 

A. Yes, tor the tnofussil and for a presidency town. All the bigger cities 
should be classed with Bombay. 

Q. Don’t you think there will he too much ceti.soring? Do you think it 
would be consistent with the free development of the trade that there should 
Ixj so much censoring from place to plac-e? Don’t you think it would in- 
terfere with the trade? 

.4. 1 think it would interfere a little with the freedom of the trade, but 
for the good of the j>eople I recommend it. 

Q, I want to know w’hether it is your opinion because the point has beetr 
made whether it should vary from district to district and from town to- 
tow^n. You don’t want a l<x:al lx>ard of censors in Ahmednagar? 

A. No, I don’t advocate a board for a district tewn, A board for a 
presidency town is all right, 

Q. Now you have a Provincial Board. I suppose they may be taken to 
be sufficiently familiar with the life of the i>eople. 

A. Of couse, we want a better representation on that Board. Producers 
and exhibitors may be given an opportunity of representation. 

it 

That is to say^ you advocate that each film should be seen by members- 
of the Board l>efore it is passed? 

4. tea. 

Q, Not merely by the Secretary or the Inspector? 
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A. No, there shoiild be a spinial <x«nniitiee or romuiitieejs of tlie Boerd 
for that porjKjee. 

Q. Do vou think eiw'h film i^hould he paesed by two or B)ore members of the 
Board? 

A , Yes, 

Do yoii think that will soiure the desired roi^ult for Ahmednagar? 

A. Oh, yos. 

And you say Wewtern films are not popular with the Indian public 
and they are growing popnlaj* as the Indian tilin grows more popular. 
Do you think that any steps should be* taken by this committee in that 
direction beyond merely making a statement that the censorship might be 
improved or that the censorship should t>e more strict? Do you think any 
further thing is needed in that <iireotion or that the evil is so great as to 
call for any other remedy? 

A, I do not think there is any otiier renuMly excej)! strict wnsorwhip. 

d. You w’ould trust to the gcKxl sense of the censors in the matter P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You w’ould not ban all Western films? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. You would not ban all scenes that show sex lif*?, ban them altogether P 

A. No. We do want to study the life, manners and customs of the West, 
bM for a certain number of years there ought to he strict (^onsorsbip, 

be<'ause our people must got habituated gradually to those inannerH and 
customs and lie able to see them in proper i»erspe<‘tive. They don’t do it 
now. 

Q. Is the cinema a source of creating in the Indian mind in those parts 
any feeling of conteinjit or disregard f«>r the Wt'stern nations or for Western 
civilisation. DocvS the cinema prodiu'c this eff(‘ct or is it the civilisation 

itself that is looked down upon' 

A. It ifi the civilisation it^ielf Unit is looked dow n upon, d'he life tliey 
h^ad, the Indian people do not lonsider proper. 

Q. You would not compel them to change their habits? 

A. Jt is no ns<^ eoinpelling them to ehang^‘ their habits. 

Q. What is it you want? If the evil lies there it sliows the ignorance 
of the people. Don’t yon think the proper remedy is education. 

A. We are advocating eompuj.sory education. 

(>, But in this matti^r the point pressing iif)on us is thi.s, w^hether the 

cinema in any serious wav eoniriVnitos in generating in the minds of the 

Indian public, whether the cinema as sm-h is a serious fact<»r in generating 
in the minds of the Indian public any disri^speei or disregard for Western 
eivilisation. 

A. That is one of the ways in which, of course. pt>o])le look at it. The 
cinema itt not the only factor tt> bring ridicule upon Western eivilisation; 
but as it come into contact with mosses directly in the taluk towns 
and distriert; towns the masses are abk^ to read Wk^sti'rn civilisation and see 
it through the cinema only and not by way of any direct contact w'ith any 
Western people. 

Q, 1 will iWik you the question in another way. Hupp<>sing. for instance, 
life in the West is actually dt*|>icted on the .scr€‘en without any exaggeration, 
what impreBsion would it pro<im^^ on the Indian mind? 

A. To the lower masses it would 1 m» strange. 

It would l>e a wrong impre-s^ion. On that ground you would not 
prevent life in the West from being shown on the film? 

A. I do not advocate preventing it altogether, but 1 w'ould rather censor 
it for some years to come. 
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Q, N‘> drama or fdot, but supposting actual noenm of life in the West are 
shown in tht^ East r" 

.1* Of tourw, ordir^ary life is al! right; but certain things like dancing, 
etc. 

(^. '^I’hcy do not (Oiisider <ianc*ing good. They do not consider mixed 
bathing in bathing costuiues g<xKi. When, for iriHiance, tliey see in the 
Times of India ’* pictures of ladies and men haihing together, does that 
ofl’end themi^ 

.4. Well, people would jead that in a cliff erent w'ay. 

Q. Hut do ytHi udvocjite that the Times of India *’ should he censored? 
4. The masses do not c-ociie into contact w ith the Thnes of India/’ I 
am particularly talking of the lower strata of stKnety. 

Q. That is what f want. You say they have got different notions; but 
on that ground, unless tlierc is ini.-repres<"ntation , do you think eens-orship 
shouhi even go to tiie extent of shutting out aetiial life*' 

4. Yes, 1 do to a certain extent, and for >onie years, until the jnaases 
are habituated to studying the manners and customs of the ^^’e^t in a proper 
light. 

Q. Excuse me. Would this not he the means of making them study it in 
a jiroper light, by making tluin familiar with tho.se conditions of lifer Is 
that not one aspect of the ipn^stion? 

.1. Tbc<c sboiilil be a slew Ntmly, <ilberw ise if tlu'v it as it i.s all at oiy.'e 
it is not good. The cinemas are viKitiiig the villages just now. 

y. Is the cinema going to villuge.s now ? What are the other iow’iis in 
Ahmed n agar. 

4, Tiiere is no regular cinema anywhere else, but the travelling cinema 
visits ftangamner .sometimes from Nicsik. 4 

Q, There i.s no (dln r pbu*^ where there is a cinema house? 

4. No, exce)»l Ahmt'dnagar there is none. 

Q. And liave you seen these travelling cineini;i.s. 

4. I have seen one at Sangamner. 

(J. Do they show Indian pictures? 

A . Yeisi *> 

y. Then there is no trouhle alamt Indian jditures. 1 am now concen- 
trating your attention vin loreign pic'tures. Yon say they are becoming 
l(*.ss and le.ss pot'ular. Tiierefore Indian jnetureh are taking their place 
even in AJiiuednagar, 1 want to know' whether the evil you apprehend is 
so great ns to call for any drastic remedy from the hands of Goveniuieut. 
4. 1 would not go further than rather .strict cenHorshitu Hut for 

children, mh I have stated in my note 

(j>. Yon want ihiklren's days and certain films marked only for adult#, 
4. Yes. 

Q, Oiui y(»u give us an inwUime of any film which you have seen which 
harl this tendency which was shown in Ahmednagnr. (bin you say I saw 
«uch and such a Western film? 

4. I cannot name any j)»rlieular Western film, but thes^.‘ things are of 
common o<.*e ur rence . 

What Aou ohjei‘t to is a common owurrenee in every film. 

A, Yes- 

Q. What do you mean? You ohject to scenes of ki.ssing.^^ 

A. Kissing, dancing, einhraeing and all those things. 

Q. Even it the chara<.‘ier» are w^eli clothed? 

4, Yes. 

<;>. As an educated gentleman do you think it is jmssible to ban those 
things or cetisor those things even for a mofussii town. 
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-4. 1 thitik it is nefteiSfiary. 

(). Do you think it is *tood in tho public interest. 

A, In tb« larger souse it may not lie good because it would iutertere 
with fnM>doin, but for the good of tlu^ peot^le it is adfi«al>le for same years. 

Q. No trade can thrive vuuier such circmiistances, do you agree 

A> But for the ultimate popularity of \V«?stern films consorship in that 
direction for some years is retjiiired — for a short period. 

Q. But you ('nnnot give us any instance of any lilni to which you take 
extsijptjori. It is only a general iiiiprt^sioii. 

A. Yes, a general impression.* 

Q. Have you or anybody else in Ahiuednagar ever, through the muni- 
cipality or otherwise, complunuHl to the provincial Board of Censors about 
that f* 

A. No. 

^). Have you got a IcKal press 

.4. No. There is no newspaper in AiinuHlnagar. 

Q. Have any complaitits ever gone frt>m any eit»VA*ns ot AlinuHinagar 
alK)iit those filrn^? at any tiine;*' 

.4. None. It is not customary with Indian people to eoniplaiii to i>tiper.s 
and to the press about such things. 

• (/, 1 mean was there any demand from pul)li< workers or sw ial workers 
in Ahme<lucigar that there is an evil whic'h calls lc>r remedy before thi.s 
• ConmiiKsion was started. Was there any thought l>e8towcHl on this suhjc»ct 
or did this Commission provoke these thoughts r 

A. Of course tills Commission provoked these:* thoughts^ though the evil 
alreiuly existed. • 

y. Now do you take much interest in politic-.s'^ 

4. I do. 

y. ttduU will he your view - have you .seen the Ke.solutions of the Imperial 
Conference about tin* cinema industry? 

.4. I have read in the* pa[)er.s. 

y. VVduit is your view, supposing some metliod can 1 k^ found by which 
India could ado])t the poliiy ndvtM-ated at the Imperial Conference so as 
to beaehl her own him indu.stiy ; what is the })u)>iit opinion alanii it there? 

.1. They don't make any difference hetwa^ui any (\)mmonAvealth film and 
the American or German film. Western lilms are looked upon as apart 
iroiii 1 nd ian ti 1 ins . 

y. Supposing Empire films can be produced to remove thoiit? evils you 
complain of? 

4. They will hi* welcome. 

y. You know of (ourse that most of tlie ftlms now' shown are American? 

1 . Yes. 

y. Have you se^Mi Indian (haracters depicted in American films? 

4. No. 

y. With that object, hUf>pr>sing Empire films are f»ro<lu('e<l in order to 
remove these evils you complain of, wouid you give preference (o studi 

4. They w^ould l>e wel<‘onied in India. 

y. And would you enter into some arrangement in order to produce 
• «uch films? 

4,. 1 have not thought of any arrHiigement of {ireference, hut any 
Western films, deprived of these things which are hx>ked «j>on froiij a differ- 
ent point of view' liy Indians, will be welcomed in India, 



Q. Its effect on the people of the country, is it from that point of iriew 
alone, not from the point of view of enc^oiiragin^^ the industry, from the 
point of view of improving the quality of films shown to the public? If as 
you apprehend, for aorfie time to come stricter censorship ia ne^ed for thee® 
.Western films; for instance, you cannot, of course, get into any agreement 
with other nations but you can enter into some arrangement with Britain 
and other parts of the Empire, so that they might send only filnw which do 
not Hepict those asperts of life to which you object, do you think it would 
be a wholesome arrangement to make? 

A, Oh, yes, it would be, provided they, are not costly to the exhibitors, 
more costly than the American films. 

Q. That is a imint I want to be clear about. Do you think it will pay 
the trade to have Kueh films only. The trade will suffer, won’t it? 

A. The trade will >.ufFer naturally. 

Q. Now, do you think if some method of reciprocal arrangement with the 
various parts o f the Em pil e in order to encourage correeter knowledge of 
each other to be adojiti'd, it would be a good thing? That is one object; 
another is to encourage each other’s industry in that direction ; would you 
advoc'ate such an arrangement.^ 

A. Of (‘ourse, for a better understanding of the countries and for the 
betterment of the trade itself such an arrangement w^ould l>e welcome, 
provided, as I said, the films are not more costly. 

Q. Supposing you allow things to continue as they are? You say thdse 
American films are cheap, They are able to produce and make profit in 
their own country in a short time, so they are able to sell thow) films to 
other countries very c-heap. Indian films are very (‘ostly and to make them 
more attractive to the Wcw^tern market would make theift much more costly. 
On free trade principle the Indian film ifidustry is not likely to thrive. 
Do you recognise the fac t ? 

A. I do. 

Q, Do you think that Htei)8 .should be taken to get international value for 
Indian films? Without such an extraneous arrangement it is not possible 
to get that international market? 

A. Of course. 

r 

Q, And if such extraneous arrangement can he made either with Britain 
or with other parts of the British Empire, would you approve of it? 

A, 1 would approve of it if Western films were to he confined only to 
Empire films. 

Q. But I mean a preference should bo given by a rec?iprocal arrangement 
if you can possibly do that, the main object being the enwmragement of the 
Indian industry. 

A. If the main ohject is to encourage the Indian industry then 1 do 
welcome such an idea. 

fjl. The enoourageiueut of the Indian indastry is to be secured by finding 
a market abroad? 

A , Yes. 

Q. If some such arrangement could l>e devised, you think the public 
would approve of it.^ 

A. Yes. 

You think it is a whoU^some object to get various parts of the empire 
better known to each other, and you think that the cinema is an effective 
method of so knowing? 

A. Yes, and any attempts made in that direction will be welcomed by the ♦ 
people, provided the main ohject of encouraging and developing the Indian 
nlm industry is honeatly kept in view and not merely on paj>er; prorvidod also 
the outside markets are not made dearer to the exhibitor, otherwis© they 
would go on purchasing American films. 
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Q. Buppoeing you make the uon-ludiau iiioit' costly, will it be 

helpful to the development of the Indian film industry r 

*4. I don’t think so. Does tliis question refer to tariff, sir? If so, T 
would certainly advocate a higher tariff. 

Sir Haroon Jafjrr: Ts there any dircM-t iiurease in crime due to the 
influence of the cinema? 

A. I don’t think so. 

I suppose the amusement ta.\ is paid in Ahuiednagar by the cinema 
people ? 

A. It is not levied there, 

Q. Do you kn<nv that it is levied in Bombay? 

A . Yes, 

Q. Is it a handirap to the im|»rovemont of tlie Indian industry? 

A. I don’t think it is a handicap. 

Q, Then you think it is a gt>od thing? 

A. Yes. (iroveriiinent ought to gel sriciio revcuuo from that source. 

Q. How is this Anuisemcnt tax used by Government, do you know? 

A. I suppose it is ear~inark<Mi for edmulional purposes though it is 
mqfged in tiie general revenues, 

Q. Do you think a part of ibis income should be set apart for starting 
eorue schools for training actors and actresses here? 

A. It would be a g<XKl thing. 

Q. What other help, in your ojvinion, should be given by Govermnent to 
this industry? • 

A, 1 think they should give houutu's also. 

y. You have said somothing about the tariff? 

A. Yoa^. I have also suggeste<i that scltoliirshipH sljould be giveti to com- 
petent students and they should be sent abroail lor further stuily. 

Q. Should tbe.se scholarsliips be given Ijy the ])rodin iiig companies or 
shoald they be given i>y the Government? * 

A. They slumid be given partly by Government and partly by producing 
companies, 

Q. W hat other hcli) Khould Government give to this industry? 

.1. Goverriiueiit should not bear the wliole of tlie expenses of giving 
ficholarships. The conipiinies should seleci some good actors and they should 
give scholarships, ami a i>orti<>n of tin* amount of scliolarships should bo 
borne by (government; that is to say, a portion Kijoiiid be paid by the 
producing companies and the rest should }«* borne by the (hnernment. 

Q. Are there any producing compani<‘s in Ahrncdnagar? 

A, No, none. 

Q, Are there any gfKxl actors or actresses? 

A. No, 

Q, You don’t find any except in Bombay or in one or two places like 
Kolhapur ? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. 

If you want more men yo\t can get more actors and actresstw?? 

A. Yes, w^e can get more men, but the nctreHses that we now get are of a 
very low social standing. 

i'hairmun: How do you know that? 

A. That is the general impression. In the Indian film companies the 
actressy are not drawn from higher society. People look down upon the 
{Vroiession of taking part in a cinema. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer : They come from resi>eeiable classes or from prostitute 

clAMMmf 
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A . Ah far aB aetresc^ew are concerned, most of them come from the profitw 
tuto claiwies. 

<?. What about the actors P 

A. Honui of them come from the roKldle classes. 

Q. What steps should W taken to attract re«f>ectahle people into the 
trade P 

A. Unless they iKM^ome fujuiliar with the <anema and cinema acting, they 
will not come in. 

y. They have all become familiar with the.se things hv now, have they 
not P 

/I. They are now becoming familiar. 

V. Are they coming forward P 

A. Home of them are, iHM'au.se the male actors in the Mahanvshtra Film 
Ownpany cannot he said to belong to low stxietv. There are good men 
belonging to the niiddle classes, 1 don’t s<ty they are drawn from the higher 
classes. 

Q, 1 uoderhtaml the audience in Ahmcdnagar con.sist>s mostly of Hindus 
and tliere are very few Muhammadans P 

A. Muhammadans do visit these theatres in large numbers. 

Q. On the Jicr^xm t suj>pose you find the caption.s in Urdu also? * 

.4. Urdu is not lound on the screen. 

<^. How do they understand the plot? 

A. They undt^rvStand Marathi well. They can sj>eak*and write Marathi 
well. There are also Hindi charac'ters on tihe screen. 

Don’t you think that if The captions are written in Urdu also more 
Mnhaminedans wdll i)atrnniHe the cinema theatres? 

A. It would fjertainly l)e a gooti addition. 

Q if the exhibition of dances is taken away, don’t you think there will 
b« less patronage? 

A, I don’t think so. 

That is what the exhibitors havt' said, i.e.^ if these dances are 
removed, very few people would come and patronise their shows? 

A. I don’t think no. People arc not coming to the theatres merely to 
see the dances. 

Mr, i-oatman: Mr. Navle, you are a Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how long have you been a member .f* 

A. For the last five years. 

Q, Do you take an active part in the work of your Council? Are you a 
member of the Committees? 

A. I am HD af.rtive member of the Council for the last five years. 

Q. So you really know your Council well? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has the Bombay Legislative Council ever taken any interest as a 
council in this matter of Uhe cinema? For example, have any resolutions 
on the subject been moved by any one? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. Have any questions been asked? 

A. i don’t nunember. 

Q. In fact, the Council as a council hae not taken any specific interest 
in the mfittar ? 

A No- 
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ijf. From your know!e<igo of your tHMiiieil, do you tlyuk it would boycott 
any proposjd to JSjMOui piiblir luonoy on t’xt.o!vsi{>n of tht» use of the^ 

cinema in Education, Fubitc Health ami such other allieil (d)jtvU !-* 

A. 1 think the coumdl will 1 k» ready to grant; money lor edu(‘a(iv<' pur- 
poses only. 

Q. Do yon think they would display more interest in the usc‘ of t)u‘ cinema 
film in tHiueation than say Public Health or Agriculiure 'r 

.1. Agneulture and Public Henttli are, of course, as import nut su)>j<*< ts U8 
education, hut I think the eoum-ii will he prepared lo consider sympatlu‘ti- 
cally any proposal for the extension of the u.se of the iiriema lilms in the 
realm of education. 

What are your personal views on the subject oi edu(‘ative projmganda? 

.4. 1 am Btrongly of the o|>inion that such projoigandu sljouUl he en- 
couraged, 

Q. Suppose the Minister in < harge of ethical ion proposes to divert a 
portion of the fund.s at his disposal to sending round two or three cinema 
shows to s« ]iooIs and ci>llege.s. you would be j»repared to an cpi bis proposal, 
that is to siiv, you would preparc^d to agree to spend nuuu'v for that 
purpos<^ out of his present resourf'os for education!*' 

J. Pi ■ovided. of courst*, it does not (‘oino in the wav of the spread of 
primary and coaipiilsory edvnation. The various Distrift Hoards and Muni 
cipalitic.s are spending money on eompulsory education schemes, and if 
money were div<‘rtetl for sending round cinema shows to schools and colh'ges 
from the present resources set apart for education, there will he complumtsS. 
Already (Tovernment is saying t^iai they have not got enough funds for 
fostering primary and com|>ulsoiy education. 

Q, n ave you considered tliis matter very caret ully, wdiethcr the use 
the (inonui in (Hiucation is so important tliat it should take the place of 
a (’Citain part of the extension of primary e^lucationh That is ti» Ka> , would 
you think that it would be better to start only 10 new s< liooU this year 
instead of 40, an<l s[>end the extra money on the cinema? 

A. I would not think like that. I would in for the spread of [i^'iniary 
€Klucation hist. 1 ihm’l mean higher education, but 1 wnut to stari with 
primary schtK>ls in ])reference to the cinema. Hut if (hwerniiuuit wore to 
spend a little €>xtra money for starting cinema shows, it will he very g(Hxl. 

Q. Jjet us take Huotber fioint of view. Would you. lor example, be pre- 
pareti to agree to opening us ruany dispen.suries as you might op<*n instead 
of spending money on the cinernaa? 

* A. I would certciiiily advocate dispensariea, he< auwe they would bring 
al>out a lietter cure. 

Q, At any rate, you think that the* use of the cinema for such purposes 
is really desirable, and if some money <-iin be found, it ought to he utilised 
in this manner? 

A. Yes. 

(^. What is your constituency? 

A, Xon-Muhominadan, Ahme<lnagar Ruraj. 

Q. What area does it cover? 

A. It covers Ahmodnagar district only. 

What is the population of that district? 

» A. It is about 7 lakhs, and the biggest town in Ahmednagar has 
population nearly. 

Q, How mail}’ cinema houses are there 

A. There are two houses, 

Q. How k the rest of the population distributed in the AhniednagMi 
district? How many pUu^es do you really call towns? 
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i4. There are 11 in( iitding Sangainner^ which has a poptilatioo 

jf 10,000. 

Q. What is the population of the smallest town? 

A, About five thousand. There is a travelling cinema at Sangaraner. 

Q. Do you think a cinema theatre will pay in any of these towns? 

A. At Bangamner it will pay. 

Q. Have you any idea why tliere is no- theatre there? 

A. Bomebocly must go there with the idea of .starting a cinema. It would 
certainly be n paying thing. 

Q. Do you think yt»u can have a perinaiieni theatre in the smaller teams? 

A. 1 don’t think ho; permanent houses would not be paying. 

Q. In reply to our Chairman you have said that some of these travelling 
cinemas show Indian films 

A. Yes, hilt sometimes they show w^^iern films as well. 

Q, Were the filirts you saw in good condition? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Apart from this taluka town in your district, you don’t think there 
is any chance for opening a pernianeut theatre? 

A. 1 don’t tliink so. 

Mr, Ncoyy: You have not l>een able to give us an in.>tance of any foreign 
film w’hich you consider objei'tionable.i^ 

A, 1 don’t rtuneiidier the names. , 

Q. Could you give us the name of any ^>articular film which, from your 
point of view, you <;oiisi(Jer to lie a model film and which (^»uhl very jiroperly 
be shown to the villagers in Ahmodnagar? 

A. I liai'O (certain good films when 1 was in Bombay, and I think 

there are some which could be shown with |>rofit in our district. 

Q. 1 take it that you re<ognisc that the cinema provides good recreation? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if very serious sulijects form the theme of the 
pictures the^* would find greater patronage than the lighter themes? 

A. In my opinion lighter things w'ould ajifieal more to the masses. 

Q. Supposing there were two (iiiema theatres, one showing (omparatively 
serious w^estern films and the other showing lighter films, which theatre 
w^ould draw^ a betUu* audience? 

A , Of course, the on© which shows the lighter films. 

Q. From the finamial point of view’ the theatre which shows lighter filniJS 
would h;* a succeHs? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You take exception to dancing, kissing, and bathing Otwtumes, May 
I take it that your objection also extend.s to slnirt skirts favoured by the 
European ladies at the present moment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you show pictures depicting short skirts before a rural audience 
in the district of AhmednagarP 

A. It would not be a pro|>er subject. 

Q, Bo, in your opinion, filnts containing pictures of such short skirts ^ 
should not l>e shown to rural audienoes, that is to say, they shopld not 
loutain any representation of the ladies wearing their present form of 
dre.ss? 

A. Yea, 

You aro a practising lawyer? 

A. Ye*,. 
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Q, Do you think if the seenes of a court of law or pleaders arguing oese# 
Wro to be exhibited or HC*enefi showing Eiiropeaxis working at their desk ia 
ilieir offic^e were to be shown, you would enjoy that Sv? a good recreation or 
T^axatioti, supposing a photograph of this committee taking evideiu^e were 
ehown, would it be very attractive to the rural audiences in Ahmednagar 
district? 

A. I don’t think so, 

Q, In your scheme of Em[>ire reciprocity, to which reference has been 
mad€> by the Chairman, do jmii couUunplate the total prohibition of the 
present type of foreign films that are being shown? That is to say, when 
you have a better tyt>e of Empire film being showm you do not contemplate 
xhat the American films of the prtvsent type should be excluded altogether? 

A, I have never advocated it. Preference may be given to Empire films 
to a cei tain extern t. 

Q, You said that in giving that prefereme care inusi be taken to see that 
the Empire hlins do not cost tlie exhibitor more thaxi the prewent American 
hi ins? 

-4. YeSj otherwise that wmihl mean an indirect taxation on the audience 
itself. 

Q. T take it that when you make tVmt staiement you are anxious to 
avoid any loss that might result to the exhibit^)!* from any policy that might 
i>e* adopted ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You are not confining yourself to the qiuvtion of the price which is 
fixed U])on a partif^ular film. That is to say, if hy showing a particular 
film — although it might be quite as cheap ns an American film — the exhihitnr 
were to make less money than thf> American film, yon would object to that? 

.4. Yes, 1 would object to that. 

Q. V^‘r3' well. Now’, the poli<y which you have recommended to iis is 
that a more st^ious kind of film prodnwl witfiiri the Empire, should he 
given jireferern^e ? 

A. Yes. 

A>. 1 think you have admitted that the serious kind of film wuli draw 
smaller audiences. Don’t you think if side by side with these, some of the 
American tihus of the present type — which you don’t propose to ban alto- 
gether — were t<j bo exhibited, that the peo|»]e who were exhibiting the 
serious kind of Empire films would lose on the transaction? 

A. T don’t know', laxaus^i by “ serious ’ 1 don’t mean devoid of any fun or 
any interest. Not so serious as not to appeal to the ma.sBes, but whic}j may 
be relished by them. 

Q. It would be of great advantage to us if you would name n particular 
Iflm which complies with that description. 

A. I am sorry 1 cannot think of one. 

Q. You don’t propose to impose the standard of films which you w^ould 
recommend for the rural population of Ahmednagar to be adofited for the 
whole of India? 

A. Well, not in all joirts. For instance, in Sind conditions are different. 

Q, Exactly. That is to say, you won’t mind if those films to which you 
have taken exception were to ,l)e exhibited, just as they are at present 
exhibited, to audienceB in big cities and more advance<i parts than the rural 
areas of Ahmednagar? 

A. Yee. 

Q, And your remedy is to have a slricter censorship? 

A. Yee. 

Q. 1 don^t know whether you intend the censorship to follow a uniform 
.atandard in the case of every film? 
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A, N’o, for r>ig cities it micht tt little different, 

<J). Your i>roposaI» i-s that the ( eirsorship hoard should give c'i^rtificate* 
flrp^ifring the plain's in which a iiarticiilar film couM he exhibited? 

A, Yes. Ks|>e<‘ially trarelling cinemas in rural i>arts ought not to exhi- 
bit ohjectiornihle picturet^. 

Q. As far as the effect of films upoTi people’s judgment about the stand- 
ards of different civilisations is concerned, J want to know just one thing 
from you. Don't you think there is n tendency on the j>art of people 
belonging to any particular civilisation to consider that civilisation to be 
♦uperior to any other. It i> a natural tendency, 

.4, I don’t mark it like that. 

T mean, don’t you think Indian civilisation is fk thing to la? proud of? 

A . Of course, we are proud of our t ivilisat ion. 

Q. And. T think, you consider Indian civilisation to l>e superior to any 
ct>»er civilisation, for instance, in regard to sex relations, morals and so on? 
4. Ytvi. 

Q, J*lo that when you say that a film has led to a lowering of the people’s^ 
estimation about the \ve.stern civilisation, do you mean to say that hut for 
t}ie?*e hlm.s the Indian people would have a higher regard for the western 
civilisation ? 

r 

A. No, 1 don’t think so. lint it is bringing it into ridicMile. 

Q. S) vou are not {prepared t<* hiv the entire blame at the door of the 
film ? 

A. No. 

Colotifl Cnnr/orif : Von mentioned, /luiwrig the course of your oral evi- 
domv', the (|Uestion of <hildrer»'s performances. 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would he practicable to have children’s performances 
in India at present!" 

,4. Yes. For that purpose I have advocated all-India legi.slution. 

Q, Now, what type of lilin.s ought to be shown? 

A. Very light tiliirs such ns would appeal to children of tender age. 

Do you think such Hlias are available to theatre-proprietors? 

.4, Well, at present they are not; but they ought to be sptHHally con- 
iitructed for that purjiose. 

Q. Do 3’OU think it w ould be a paying pro|>OHitioji ? 

*4. Oh, yes, spe(‘ial childreti’s shows. It would be a paying proposition, 

<?, The irroduct^rs .simply laughed at the idea altogether. They said ; No, 
there is no money in it. 

A. Money would come. 

You can’t .suggest where we could get such .suit able hlnis? 

4. At present there are none in India — made specially for children. 

Q. How vvokild you propose to carry out sueh a {moposition ? 

,4. Of course, I can point out the way, if there in legislation that only 
certain prtHluctions should he set apart as children’s productions and 
children s performances, then the story w^riters may w'rite sw^enarios of th© 
kind wanted, 

Q, 1 very iiiuch doubt if they would tiike it uj) unless there is a certain 
return tin their exj.>enditure. 

A. 1 think it would be a profitable concern, 

V- I also gather from your oral answers to-day that you do not consider 
the nioral standard of the existing western films is very good, — of a fair pro- 
portion of them, that is, do you consider that the aceues you see represented 
in western lilitis are true to the life of the west? 
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A. PerliMps, the life of the west bmiv be ju.st as it is depicted on the 
tcreen. " • 

Q. Yon have never b<H^n to the west? 

4, No, and so I am unable to say. 

Q, But do you take the Kcenes shown as iH^injc eorreet? 

*4. Ves, I think we^te^n life is properly depirunl in the sctnusts. 

Do you think tliat KuroiH^aus nornuiny to the;^' enhrets and in 
for carouKinji and that that is a nonnad pairt of western life? 

4. Well, 1 should think it is their normal life, 

(J. Now. so far ns tluat ty))e of — we will take it as eorr<N‘t — is shown 

in Indiiv, aare you in faivour of its iKuiig sht)v\u in Imlui or are you iiiJtainfit it? 

4. 1 think for the better understanding of the east nnd the west, there 
ou^^ht to be aa strict censorship of cs'rtaain type. 

Q. Voii are anxious as an Indian to have your own Indian standard of 
censorship- -what suits yourself and not worry about the ways of other 
people. 

.4. O' course, ftir western eiviiisalioti to he jiroperiy undersU>od l>y the 
Indian i>eopIe, for example, it is at least luaessary that such scenes should 
he (vnsored, 

• Q. You d<iiht think western pnxlucers have been inclined to over-etuplia- 
sise the )u\d side of life? 

4, IVrhap^s tiny luiKht be in order to attract low s(K‘iety to the cinema. 

(j>. Kroin w liat you have .Ncmi of the films? 

.1. I have not seen western life myself, so 1 am not in a tiositian to say 
myself, hut I think they mifz;ht*be oxaggeratin^c. 

Q. Now tlien. a> regards religious siil>je<'t.s, are you in favour of a jiretty 
wide !r<xMlom t^) Indian piaximers when dealing with Indian religious snh- 
pcts.^^ Ah r(»gards the depiction of religious subjects on the tiJin, do you 
think there should lx some <iehniU‘ limitations as to what cun l>e shown in 
this respect or wcuikl you give a pretty wide Ireedmn to the jinxliu-^er U> call 
attention t-o anything? 

A. 'I’her*:' ought to l>e a wide freedom huf that freedom should not infringe 
the fr(*e<lofn of other co-religionists. There should be nothing offensive to 
others. 

Do you think it is jxtssihle in India, under j>ret*ent circiunaUinces, to 
produce any religious films? 

4. There are <^*rt4iin films which depict the Indian religious life. 

Q, Have you sexm the film “ Sacrifice”? 

A. No, 1 have uoi Sacrifice.” 

ij. Well, coming down to the rpiestion of foreign films, 1 gather you uro 
40 favour of the exclusion of Americiin films, 

4. No, J am not. 

(>. I would put it to yon in another way. Do you think that we ahould 
Ailow' any country to get a inonopoly of foreign films in this country? 

4, Well, that is really undesirable from the point of view. 

<?. No, 1 am thinking entirely of India. 1 don't mind wliat the west 
wants. So far as you yourself /ire con<*erned, do you consider that it might 
f>e mxiessary to suggest l^islation again«t any monopoly? Supposing, one 
country-— it may be America, it may he England or it may be Germany — got 
a large amount of finance and got the entir<3 monopoly of showing filxuR in 
India, do you think it would be a sound proposition? 

4. No, monopoly in such a thing is bad. 

Q. Would you rather go in, so far as western films are ooJM>erned, for a 
free market? 

A. Y««, 
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Q. .And would yon our und€*rtiikinis legislation to secure that? 

A. Well, hy undertaking such a legiinlation, if filmB become rather dearer 
to the Indian exhibitor, it would be undesirable, 

Q. Would it not make it dearer if you kept an open market? 

A. If there is comf>etition there is hardly any difficulty in the way of 
the exhibitor. 

Chairman: Is there any com|^>etition now? 

A. There is no competition worthy of tile name, 

Q, 1 mean, is there any legal prohiliition of competition? 

A. No, 

Colonel Crawford: You don’t want to see any country have a monopoly of 
western films in India? 

A. I don’t like monopoly. 

Q. In fact, jmu would go so far as to undertake legislation in order to 
prevent monopoly? 

A. There ought to be a free market for western films. 

Chairman: 1 don^t understand what you are driving at. 

Colonel ('row ford : What 1 have in mind is the ]>osMbility t>f any hi^ com- 
bine. We take it that already you have one large house monopolising an 
undue proxioriion of the existing theatres. You may get now interests from 
a foreign country quitting ui) a lot of money to buy up th? whole of rho 
interests in the t'ountry in order to se<’ure the market for the films of that 
country 

(Jhairmun; You mean monopoly to control the theatrcK? 

Colonel ('rawford: In particular, by whatever means it dcoij it, getting 
the monopoly of the ludian market. 

A, The thing is, if the present oircuinstanoes of we*stern fiUns are to be 
on a roiiipetitivc basis and if under Hucii coinpctilive <*ircum8tnnceM America 
or any other country gets the monojioly, then we liave no spe.-al grouiul of 
oomplfti nt. 

Q, No, that is a different matU^r. All I ask you is, are you in favour of 
our undertaking legislation that Vould keeji the market, so far aa w^eBtern 
films are concemea, an open market, lilms being judged entirely an their 
merits V 

A, The thing is, at present it is open for all. How can you, liy legisla- 
tion, make it more free or more oi>en? 

Q, I don’t think you follow\ If under existing oonditious, one country 
has secured a monoyioly of the trade, do you consider it dt^sirnhle that we 
sliould take some Rtex>s to prevent that monopoly? 

A. From the purely Indian point of view, I would not undertake any 
legislation unless it is jirofttable to the Indian exhibitor. ITnless it produces 
results profitable to the Indian exhibitor, I would not go in for such legis- 
lation bot^ause it is not India’s concern at all. Of course, I have already 
aaid that India should be better known to the Empire and the Empire to 
India^ but 1 wouldn’t go in for State legislation to wrest the monopoly from 
America or any other country. 

Q, You are quite satisfied even if America (an get the monopoly or 
Glermany, or indeed we will take it tiiat England gets the monopoly. 

A. I would not touch it. So long m the conditions are free. 

Q, So long aa there is free trade? 

A. I won’t advocate any apeciaJ legialation to take away the monopoly 
fxam a certain country, whether it is England or any other. 

Well, do you understand the system on which many films are now 
hired out to exhibitors? 

A, No, I have no idea. 
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Q. Some producing conipany produces a big filyi which the exJiibitor 
wants to exhibit in his theatre; and to take that fllm^they force him to take^ 
a lot more pictures so that the whole of the programme for the year is full 
of that one particular company's production. 

A. Well, that is an indirect way of getting pressure on the exhibitor and 
screwing more money out of him; forcing the wdiole programme on him. 
That is, of course, undesirable unless it is profitable to the exhibitor ; bec^ause 
my point is tins that unless the <?x)uhitor is protect^od, the Indian film industry 
won't fiirou at all. 

Q. We can make a separate arrangement for the India n-producing in- 
dustry by liaving a quota .sysuun lor Indian films. I am now talking of 
whatever proportion of western films come into the tK>untry, are you for ai> 
open market? 

.4, Yes. Let all countries come in and let the films compete on their 
nu^rits. 

Kveij t(i tiic extent of our umitU'taking legislation aErainst anylxxly chasing 
it from iKun^j; an open nmrlvet? 

4. 1 have not understood how legislation would bo undertaken. As a 
legislator nn'self, T dnjrt think it is prncticable. 

<?• Well, that is a questitm for examination. 1 low ever, you are for ait 
o^>en market. 

.4 . Y t*s . 

Written Statement of Major W. ELLIS JONES, M.L.C., J.P., dated 

1st November 1927. 

I liavc 11 !) \it-us oil the !jue.stioii i.infler Pari I hiif in rt^lcrcncc to Part II, 

J heg to MiliMiit to tile consideration of sour ( ’orninif tec , the following : — 

24. {fij Ves. 

ih) No. 

(ri The clah'S of film depleting so callcfl* “ Society JJfc *' iu Kurojus and 
America, these tsiX’s (tf pii'tures are harmful lo young people of all races and 
must (.;onvev ti> the iiniafornied Indian an entirely falsi^ vimv of the women of 
these Continents; one picture T have in mind Sally, Irene and Mary ** 
convvytsl thi‘ impi-ession that Un' largf j>ari of the <d)!)rus gir) population of 
New ^ ork wer(‘ juire cnnrtt'sans aiel that theatrical pi'ornotf‘rs wau'e little lesfi 
than prcKturers. An English laxly of my aa-quaintance stated that ahe did not 
think tier hi)\ I<) should se*. a pirtvire of this nature. 

{(I) No. I }mvf‘ seeii several pieture.s in which women were cle.uriv depi<‘te<l 
aa kept s\(unen, and a picture some time agf» pnaluced in Calcutta portrayed a 
woman as a inisMe^s <>1 a liengali inaio the fcrnale (diaractei' was taken l)y an 
l\nglisiivvoman . whilst, the male was taken by a Tlengnli and ihia film Ijad 
passed the CenHors in Calcutta and Bombay, although I believe, that wher> 
attention was drawn to v\w scene to which 1 refer, it was further eeiiKooxl, 

In regard to crime films, the performance of the eriine is allowinl to a]>p<'ar, 
and this must create interest in a certain type of cviriou.s youth. 

25. Yes. 

27. (a) Ytisi. This ]K>int I have dwelt on under 24 (r). 

29-3(). Yes. 14 years. 

dU. {«) Yes, 

32. No. Each Presidenev should have its own Bfiard tinder a nalaned 
whole-tiine official a« Clriairmoii of the Hoard which should con«iHt of at least 
35 ijiend>erg, four of whom should be Europeans and the remainder should 
consist of such races as are rep^^^entative of the District in which the film is 
passed for exhibition, three members together with the Chairman to form a 
qfiorum and all meml>ers of the Committee to have powder to enter any cinema 
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tliifatre ai)d nf>t with the film call upon the Chairman tor another 

(•ritrial iuftpeetioij. 

M. in) No. No film Hhoifkl be passed for exhibition ‘^enemllv in India. 

*‘15. (a) and (f>) No, Tout:he<l under H2, 

H(k (a) No. Touched iTiider T2. 

(h) f tliink ft (xjmniitU^e on the lines I h8\'e suggested could }>e found ns, 
there would no grewt pri^sKure iu view of th« ninnher and the further check of 
visilittion would he reasonahle safeguard. 

4o. (rt) All fiiiji }»rrwluciiig agencies should he regintered and licensed and the 
hcHUse be iiahle to caru rllatiru) sbould any Hoarfl of (’ensrw deem the materiul 
issued by the (^>rJllpalJy su<*h as to require on 5 f»ccasions such censoring as to 
render the film praetically iiHeleSvS ; there to he no appeal from tliis decision. 


Oral Evidence of Major W. ELLIS JONES, M.LuC., J*Pm on 
Monday, the 14tJi November 1927. 

r'/?/nrnuo» .* Where do \ou live. Major Kllis .Iouch? 

i. Hoiulmv. # 

Q. And vo'i.u luisiness is in iJoiubay? 

4, Yes. 

\’our rx|>eritJiKe is inostlv coiifim^l to the (‘it> oi liiyiubay? 

,1. And ot'cnrtionnlly u}>-country. , 

(,b What takes you up-country'.' 

'1. Li UK in ess. 

(,b Hy u{>-country, you mean'? 

A, Nearly all over the plac6> Nagpur, Kolar, outatations generally, 

Q. You sa> in your answer {oi covirsc >oii tiavi confined yourself to the 
second part), in answeM' t/O ‘24 (e) you say : — " The clas.s of film depicting so* 
called ^Society Life’ in Europe and Anw^rica, these types of pictures are 
liannful h) young people of h 11 race.s and must convey to the uninformed Indian 
fill ontii’ely false view of the women of these c<»ntincnti: : one picture I have in 
mind * Halh', Irene and Mary ’ conveyed the impres.sion that the large part 
of the chorus girl population of New York were pure ('ourtesans and that 
thcatriivd promoters w ere little less than t>rocnrei>> ; an English lady of my 
Hc(}uaintHnce stated that she did not tliink iu*r Ik)\ ol lb should see a picture 
of this nature.” May I ask wher<^ you saw this'? 

In lVirnV>ay, at tlie Empire ITieatre in Hornby Hoad. 

Wlieii Whs it ? 

.1. About si 3 ^ monUus ago, 

Q. Do many iminforujed fndians go to the Empire? 

A. Yea. 

Q. What do you <>all uninformed Indians? 

1. The ]<nver working claas. 

Q. Do you think tha lower working class attend the theatres in the Fort in 
large numbers?* 

.1. A fair number do. Tho diftkulty is that one of the |x>ints is that this 
theatre is in conjunction with a theatre that is in the baxear. The Empress, and 
the same picture?: proceeds there* 

You don't knbw' whether it was acreened there? 

A. It prolmbly was. 

Q, Of course we have had evidence — don’t know whether yxHJ know' 
that moat of tiio pictures show'n in the Indian quartern are Indian and tliey are 
dwoinJng nibJre and more popular. 
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A . That is sfi. ^ 

Q. Vf‘r\ few western piotnres are shmvn in tlu'se qvifiiters. N‘>\^ . r>f course, 
vour objection to this film “ BtiUy, Irene and Mary " is not. eonfinod to the 
tndiau, Imt yon say ■ ^jcuierallv whether Ku';.H5sh *w Indian/* It o\yirht not t 
have V>een passed for anv audieiwv? 

. t . \ es . 

1^0 \iMi tliiiik tl'rtt such pictures are cc»iuin<ad\ exViihiled? 

A. No, 

Q. It is rather an exception from tliat point of view? 

A. Yes, 

Q. see it is rather a didh'ult propnsitinn we have c’ct .it. What y*-u 

liHVe in inirut I >:ant to fhid out. V(»u iuivr itot scfi any eiuctna shows ni thr- 
count r\ )>urt.s? 

A. es . 

\\'hereV 

A \\ht*nev*'?- I jifivt' \isited up-<s»niltry vtations I h:i\e vi-ited the eilhoieo 

f/. In liie Hoiiihiu ih'V*si<iencv ? — in eities likt* T'oona , Ahined:d»ad and set oCt? 

. 1 . es . 

Q. Hut Hot in the district .)'*‘**‘ *'rs ? 

• .1. No. 

(fK You ttiiiik that tiu*rt‘ is a class <4 pict tires uliich nw eyhildteii no't\ 
whieli I'onvey to tin* Indian an el>tire!^ false view of the N^onieu *)i tlie west? 

■1. Ves. • 

(^. W hat is votir suj^'e, >st ion that the\ sliouid la l>f»nned Hltoeether ? 

.1. W ei!. su(‘h. low ('aharet s -enes should ()e delctefi. 

Ih) \(.)u tliink then' is aii\ ditftui'uce in (hat clasK of pieluit'v \on have m 
ijiiixi hetweoti the Hihiish fuxxluct and tlie (hTUiun poxluet oi- the Aiuericfin 
pnxiuetV 

/! . Vt's, the pietures sliow u here are not of as hif.di a slrnnlaid a,s tli\)se 
s)nw\n ni l'hi<,;i}Ui(l . • 

Q. I sti|>pose you know that most of the t.i<*tureh shown in Kn^duiid are 
American V 

A. Ves. 

Q. Do you thmk they show a better staiidard in England tlnui in India? 

A. Ves. 

Q. ( an \ou.tcil me what are itie pictures wliicli sou sasv here whieii were 
not shown iit l.ngland? 

d. 1 eonld not tell you otfiiand. 

Q. /oiild you say detiiiitelv that things are .sh<jwn here wni^h arc not sIionmi 
in the west? 

A. Well, sou svill tind that Hceiies that are shown here ars^ deleted from 
pictures at home. 

^fr. (rrern : Have you any definite prord of it? 

A. No. And yon will find the .same thing — ts>r instfUice the things that arc 
shown in France deleted in tifd pictures shown iier(c V*ou have a different 
censor. 


( hoirman : That is a different thing. What is deleUsd horn is by tlie board 
of censors, lint sve are more conce.rDe<l with what if- allowed i)y the censors. 
On what do you base that impression, whicii you have just told us of, that ncenes 
whis-h arc deleted in rhigland are slioss'ii liere? 

A. Well, from what I recall from memory. What 1 have seen in England 
and here. I didii t note it down Kt>€K:iany at the time. 
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Q. But at least you could recall oue to luiiid. You /sav — in fact it ha? 

bo<m Ktatf»d Ixifore, I have seaii it stated both in the pres? aiid elsv'where that 
films are specially inamifactared for exhibition iu Tiidia, 

A, Ym, 

Q, You believe that. Can you tell us why that isH 

A. I am afraid I can’t. I am not iuh-resteJ in the )>r<xlvK’ti^>ri. 

Q. I quite see that, l»ut one would like to know. There are many things 
which have been atated but which, as men of* prudence, we have to receive with 
caution. You liave taken an interest in this. Suiely thme must be some 
cause why fihim are prcxiuced specially for consuiTiption in India? 

/}. I couldn't give you an an.swer. 

Q. Yet, you believe it. And why you believe it you eannot tell us. Now 
do you think tluit the uninformed Indian is afTec'ted l>> seeing tin: revues and 
other things vvfiich are staged in Bojn]>n\ ac‘tuall\ ? 

A, Very feiv Indums att<'nd theni. 

Q. But 1 suppose they will be affected in the sanie vay seeing tliem? 

A. But the plays never go so far as the pictures. 

Q. I had in mind the choru.s girls that appear in levucs. Aren’t they the 
-fiame as are sliown on the screen? 

.4. 011 no, vastly diffonuit. • 

Q. What do you think of tlie idiorus girls who appear on llie stage in tiesh and 
blood. What impression do you think the Indian gatliers horn them? 

A. Brom what I found he has set aside in a clas,^ oi tlicir ouri. He 

does not take them as typical of Ihiropean vc»nen as a clas.s. 

(?. Ho would not;. Autl su))pc>sing he Hee.?>. — 1 am sf>eakiug o.l the uf unform- 
ed Indian — fiuppcxjing he aees pictures in the “ Taller ” or the " Times of India 
for the matter of that, where ladies are allowed to bo pbotographe<i in their 
bathing costumes, what do you think the uninformed Indian thinks of the 
westerner from seeing that? Do you think he gathers any wrong impression 
from that? < 

A. No. Me does not see themt 

Q. Do you think he gathers any wrong impression Iroiu wluit he see? of the 
iixslern dress of w’cstern ladies? 

A. No. 

Q. Then w’hnt is it which rimkes tlio difference on the screen? — whicli you 
think makes these uninformed Indians draw that impression? 

A. Weil, the general action right through the scene. 

Q. The general tone, not of anything paiiicuiarl\ depicted on rhe sciewi 
which is different from wdiat he sees if he .saw the people in :o rual life, not 
from their dress? 

A. No. 

Q. Not from any kissing? 

.1. No. 

Q, And from their kissing and from their embracing . . . 

A. Embraces, yes. That is action again. Whenever you e->me to action. 

Q. May I put it to you, -Major doues, do y(5u think that when an unin form- 
-ed Indian saw a dancing party in a dancing 1 all in Bomba v or in a night club, 
he would gather the irnpre.ssion that westerners are like that? 

d. I am afraid he doe«. 

Q. You think he would? 

A. Yes, 

So you would bun daiuiiiig halU tlien? 

' /I, No. 
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. (J. Woulti YOU go t-o tiiat extent? No doubt there js a great difference in 

Ibftt. <>u]y ft few uninforroed Indians js>ee tho*Jc^ dancing halls, whei'eas on the 
there is a chance of a larger population seeing. 

A. Yes. Those who see iu liie dancing halls are very limited, and 

they probably see it time after lime so that they . . . 

Q. Bo that they get fteoustometl to it. 

.1. Yes. and they understand that: there are other people who do tmt do these 
things. 

Q. There is tlie psychuh.>gieal effect of getting familiar with things, I admit 
that. I si!])}>ose an urhnforineil Indian is shrewd enough to iautw that a drama 
or a stage or screen is not act mil life. 

A. It is very difficult to .say. 

Q. Of course, tliey are ftccustomed to dramas. Q^'hej see their own dramas. 

.-1. But they have their own standai'fl for their )>lny<o’s. 

Q. fh> you think if i\e ^ees an Indian drama staged or an Indian film staged 
do you iViink tluit he gathers tlu‘ irnpresdon that it is (he (udiriary life of the 
Indian 

d. Ihit the Uiajurity of tluur are historira! . 

Q. ^’ake. for inslanee. the film “ Baerifiee Have you .Hcen it? 
m A. 1 det T.K>t krioM whethej* I have seen that one. but 1 have seen a gfSKl 
many of them. 

Q. Some <ff them tlepiet sot-ial li1t‘. girls suioking cigarettes, and l»oy,s and 
girls ('rnhrHcing. I )o you think that 1 h‘ takes it as (ypical ot Indian life!" 

.1. \o. 

Q. So I hat an uninforuied Jranan is capable at aiiy rati* ot know ing fljat tiie 
stage is iK't real life? 

A. Ves. 

1 supju-se lie lias got that capa(dty and you give him ili;U capac-ity? 

A. Yes. 

Q, f suppose you fti'C not for banning such tihns altogether? 

A. All sue! I sceTU's. • 

Q. Have, ymi sern the film wbieli was shown last night, “ Tlie l.aily of the 
Harem? ’ 

A. No. 

Q, When I saw it last night. I was thijiking about it, fmm the |)i.>int of view 
of the uninfMnned Indian. It was intended to (ie))iet life, not in F.urope oi. 
in AmericM, but eis<'wbere. lint still hnglislimeu Uxtk part in it and Amenhean 
men and v\<uiieii took part iji it. I>o yf>u think he will gatlu'r the iin]}resslot. 
that the weetenier live,s the life of the Tadsha w'hich is show-n on that ncroen? 

.1. 'I'o a ref tain extent. 

(^. Then you wouUl not allow a wesUo’uer to act that pan? 

d. Yes. 

Q. 1 find tliere girls being cftiTied nwny almost, in a nude fashion with 
clothing which merely aervea as an apology. But the oed-reHseH in that play are 
white girls. Ho yr,.u think that that wotild hnvi' any effect rai an uninhjrrnen 
Indian, that he would draw the inference that the western.^ leads tiiat iifo 
when he knows that it de},)i{*ts some other part of the worlil. 

d. He w'ould have the idea that tlmre is not any very gr<r;»t amount <>i 
modesty among the women of the west to play siudi roles. 

Q. He will draw that inferenr-e from wh;a he sees in actual lile in ceifavu 
things which he would not Hp}>reciate l>iit which you and I would a[>preciate. 

d. An uninformed Indian very' rarely sees all thoBe things you are re- 
ferring to. 

Q. That brings me to another point. We are told, and there is no reason to 
doubt it. that the ln{iian bi'ch the Indian films much more than western 
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hovn>^v>»r the Ifttlej' may >)e. He d^es not fftte for the of th^Q 

piettn*e. and however erndt* the Indian picture may bo. he is fioti^hed with H, 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in fact, Indian pictures are jrcttin^ more and more f>fvpular with 
them. a(> tlmt would it imt he an exapcreratiof^ to attach too c^rent importance 
t<i the impression svhicti is s^’ui^'ht h> Vve conveyed to the uninformed Indian 

A . No. 

Q. You wonid not think it is an cxa^js'eration? 

/I. No. 

V- Yon tliiuk it i- an evil \vln/-h has to be tackled? 

A . "i' es . 

Q. Havt^ you conversed with any uneducated Indian 051 this mattert 

,.1. No. 

Q. < >r with any eduiuUed lndii|p on tliis matter? 

d . Y es , • . 

Q. l-.ducatcd Indians in the Bombay citv? 

A . N es , 

Q. Do they have the same impression that you have as regards that? 

A, Yen. • 

Q. I'hev would like to see it themselves? 

A . Y es . 

Q. HtJt th( \ would prohibit it to the uninformed Indifpi? 

A. I’i»ey want to l»an it. ^ 

Q. 'rhe\ ufiut Imn it f(»r themselves? 

,1. ^'es. 

Q. It is not a m^ttet for the uniutbnned Indian? 

.b It is the f^enerul feeling. 

Q. Ybju would ban iheiu altogether? You v^ould not have a dille.reiu, stan- 
dard of <'ensorship )>etweeu the ijffonned Indian and the uninformed Indian, 
or between the European Hudionce and the Indian audieucci^ 

.1, No. 

V You want a uniform standard? 

.1 , Y es . 

Q, Would vou make a ditlereiiee in the standard of cGiisorslup between the 
city and the districts? 

A, No. 

Q. You think the standard of cen«orshi)> in this case should be more strict 
than in England? 

.1, Y e^, 

Q. WhethtM’ to the I'.uropcan or to the InditUi? Now , 1 come to answer 24 
ul) wheie you say, I have seen several pictures in wliich women were clearly 
dcpictaid as kept women, and » picture some time ago produccid in i nlcutta 
•'portrayed a woman as a mistress of a Bengali man." Do \ou mean to say 
that there .shouiil he no play or drama or stc)rv in which kept women should 
l>e referred to? 

.E \Miat 1 really Lateudwl to conve> was that as faj- as poesibie thev should 
be of the same race. If the film was produced by the Indian it 8 h< 5 ufd he ail 
Indums. If they arc prinluced by Englishmen they should be all Engliahman. 
If the\ are ]>roduced by Madrasis they should all be Miulrasis. There should 
he only one race engaged in it, I mean the actors mid actresses of films, 

Q. It is rather a l«rge order, unless you have any particular reference tO- 
any particular fmrsonal nmtter? 

.^4. I ga%e you one particular film in which ... 
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You say a female character was taken by an in life? 

Yes, The film was pnalucefi in C'aiciitia. It was a local prcxiuct. 

A/r. (rreen : Do you say that she was represented on the screen aa an 
iah woman ? 

A. No, 

Q. As a herself? 

A. Yes. She was represented .as an outside woman altot^ether. 

Q She was dressed as a Benj^ali? 

.1. No. She was dreHse<l as an mdinurv ouiside Indian woman, 

( hairnuin : Slic was dressed as an Indian? 

.1 . Y^ es . 

Q. She was not represented as a Fmropean? 

A, No. 

Q. She consented to take that part. She n^it represented as an English- 
woman? > 

A. I have ot)jection to showing to llie genenii public a fdm i)f that nature. 

Q. If she was represented as an Indian wluit is vuur ot)pHUiunV 1 thought 
it (‘omes within your meaning that they sliould luive the Humc race. You would 
bur liuglish actresses taking the part <»f Indian girls? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. Supposing the.v lorin a large corporati-)u here and get out good English 
actresses wlio (‘an act for the screen, and make }»f.vr take the part of Bita wh('» is 
considered us tlie ^(nidess of virtue among us, v(ui would not approve of it ? 

A. No. 

Q. On what grouml would \ou ban it? 

A. On the same ground as 1 would jn'otest against a Afadrasi woinati being 
employed with a lienguii man. I think the people of the race wotild object. 
The\ do ohj(»ct. We know in India they ohjo-ct vers atr<mgi\ to their women 
actirig vsith men of other races. 

Q. If an English conif>any ctune o\it- and started a fdni producing iiKlustry 
in whii'h they employ t)oth English and Indian talent . . . 

A. No. Then T (»bject. 

Q. T>(» you think tliai that (»bjection will he shared hy m,m^ people in \oar 
community ? 

.1. 1 think it is sliarcd l»\ a V( ry great nauw, 

Q. i am sorry to hear it, l>crause it means a blow to the industry. We are 
thinking of some conibined ctTort U) start the Indian industry here in the 
country. If your race is going to ohje(‘t to that, 1 am afraid it will he a seriouf* 
blow. 

A. Indians object hv it very strongly and we <.hj(‘ct on the same basis 

Q. You would also <»bjeet to an Indian trdving the part i>f a Fuirojaain? 

A. Yos, becauae lie wdll not l>e able to depict it properly. 

Q. Dcj you object to Erenclirnen taking the part of lingdighmen on the stage i" 

A. We are of the western racre. The Bengalis, the Madrasis and the Itajputa 
tliink tbeimelves w^paratedy. * 

Q. YMiy in India alone would you diffei'ontiate l>etween a Bengali and a 
Madrassi ? 

A, Because they are different, and I do not think a Itsjput or a Madrassi c an 
depict a Bengali any more than a Bengali can depict an Englishman, You 
will get a caricature. 

Q, I am fture an educated Indinii lady can take the ptut of an EngliKh lady 
with charm . . - 

A. I am afraid 1 have not seen one yet. 

Q. I have H<*eu many, I won't say man\ , l)ut some Englisli ladies who 
Creased in Indian ooatume have appeared to us really as Indians, go much so 
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that Sf>metirftes we iriistftke them for Indians. Any way that is your point of 
view? * 

A. Yob. 

Q. Do yau think that [ioint of view is shared by inany Kuropeans in this 
country? It is an n^^onisinf? fact to me. 

A. Yes. It is shared. 

Q. Bo the remedy for this is stricter cennorship? 

A. Ye«. 

Q. Are yon satisfierl with the present niaehinerv of censorship? 

A. No. *' 

Q. You w'ouid have each film examined hv riiore tlian o/ie member (A tho 
Board? 

A, Yt^s. 

Q, You prefer that to the present practice? 

A, Ym. 

Q. Do you think that will be endu0» to cure tiie dilVu uhv you have in your 
mind, if you provide that each film should he inspec tetl l)y more than one 
niembtsr of the. Hoard? 

A. I have su{^|^^ested in my notes that there should he a panel. 

Q. Iti the panel \ou propeme that there shv)id<l be four I'hiropeans and otlifr 
C5om muni ties alsci sh<>uld be represented. It is a very rt asonable proposal. 
My only point is wind her you insist on every Him not heinsr passed vvithout 
being pro- viewed by more than one member of the Board? 

A. Ves. * 

Q. From o?i(. of this pamd they sliould select twf* nuui see the film? 

A. Ih*s. 

Q. Do you think sufficient number of nan witli the n^quired spirit and 
qualifications and willing to devoU*. tlie time, will be forthcoming from al! com- 
munities? Ah)U do not, think there will be any diHicuhy alsnut that? 

A. No. 

Q. What is your object in irro^osing that all film producing agencies should 
be registered and licenseti? Would you H|>pl\- that rult* to all places of bu.si- 
noss or only hi the him prodiubtig agencies? Jlon't you think that, it will in- 
U'rfere with the development of trade? 

A. No. 

Q. Would you say tliat all places of business in the city should he registered 
and licensed? 

d, AVe are more or less registered with the income-tax people. It is merely 
the name process. 

Q. What is your objc(’t in requiring that they should be n^gi-stered and 
licenced? 

.1. Registration and license are automatic, that is one process really. It 
will prevent fH.^iple from exploiting labour and nrd pacing them later when they 
could not pay their way. It will prevent alao the putting up of films which 
are obj^ectionable. Why sshould the work of the tkensor Comnnttee be taken up 
with film producers who cannot produce films whi<di would pa.sa. 

Q, Have you got it in England? 

d. No, 

Q. Have you got \i hi any other country in the w^rld? Why in India alone? 
It will interfere with the toedoni of trade? 

A, 1 do not think »o. 

AVliai is your ohjeot? Your object i« to prevent people from being starv- 
ed, that is, the labourers, and secondly, that improper films should noilie pro- 
duced? 

A» Ym. 
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Q, 1 suppose you do not Uiirik that censorship of the ?ilnis for public exhibi- 
tion is enoupfh? You know that the Indian produced 6hn$ are censored hefor© 
they are exhibited? t 

A. Yes. 

Q. And if you condor them in the same way in which the foroijzn fihuR are 
censored, in the way in which you have in mind, w'ith the machinery which 
yon have in niind, you do not think that is '^utTtcient? 

A. What penalty is there going to be? There is no penalty, 

Q, A man would not waste his ^nonev in producing n him which is likely to 
be hanned ? It is a c/ostly thing to produce a film and it is not S thing winch 
you could put to any other use? 

A. Wc do. get films that can never stand . . . 

Q. Tan you mention any film? 

A. Wliat 1 say is why should the work of the censors in the different placeft 
be taken np in seeing films frimi a companv vhicli time Hfto! time it finds 
necessary to censor? 

Q. Havt' y<tu come across such instances? 

A. T am not on the Board of Tensors. That is tor the ( en^^orship Board 
to say. 

Q. You do not base it on any actual experience? 

A. No. 

* Q. You merely throw it out as a suggestion? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And I have f>ointed out to you the difiiculties which may beset the trade 
if you adopt such a^coursc. T suppose you believe in trade secrets? 

A . \ es . ^ 

Q. If \ou allow a place to he registered and licensed and liable to insf>eciion 
and all that, wliat is there to j»} event leakage of scenario writer'/ rdot or the 
storv writers plot and another c.orupany may take midue advantage of it? 

.1. Tliere is no iuspcf tion there and the registration is merely a small thing. 
These prod\icing agents in IjUglaiid and Air»e.ri</a do amalgamato together. It 
wdll merely be the taking of the certificatt* to prcKluce films, fm<l there the matt(*r 
ends. ^ 

Q. You have got the Factory Act, the Klectricitv Act and tlioy efdail n 
certain arnouTii of |)recaution in that respe<*t and you have got the Police A(^t 
giving powers to the j)olice. If it was believed that the, place was used for 
producing obscene things, the police would have a right to interfcirc? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. T>(i you think any further power is needed? 

A. No. If you have this registen*d you will merely have a register of the 
film producing people. At present you liave no register and naturally the j)f)]ice 
or the proper authority will have to go on IcKtking out for these people. 

Q. The police, have no complaint that they find any difficulty in finding f)ut 
tl)e places of production. 

A. It is not a question of finding the places of production Init a fpiestion of 
whc> is pnxiucing. 

Mr. Green : I am myself interested more in the censorshi]) part of the ques- 
tions. Before I come to that, there are one or two genera! questions that I want 
to ask you. Bo I understand you to object to a European actress appearing in 
an Indian film even if she acted ??o well that she would not be recognised on the 
Rcreqji as a European? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would even object to tlmt? 

A, Yes. 

Q, On that point I have no further questions to ask. Tlie general objec- 
Ucm agtimat the generality of films is that, owing to exaggeration and over- 
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emphaKh of certain aspects of life, they are not really suitable to be seen by 
am decent inindotl persfin of anv raoe» Eur«>pean or Indian. 

Q. Your remedy isi to kill th«t trade only by drastic censorship? 

A. Yes, 

Q. At any 

A. Ve«. 

Q. Ti»e same xvwdd ap})lx to British filnu< and Arnericait films? 

A. Yen. 

Q. Yon )mv»* told the President that yon iindersUMi^l that certain filiiiK had 
been pMKse<] hv tht^ (‘ensure India xvhich had not been passe<i in England? 

A. N<i, certain Hcenes. 

Q. Would \nn give ;ojv d< finite example of that? 

A. I would not like t^) sa\ definitely now. 

Q, Are y<m aware that the Indian ( i-nKorship jiiiard has excised portions of 
films |>ti.ssed !)> tile British H^iard? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I cun assure you that tfie\ have. Are you aware that at any rate one 
British him (las lu-en banned in its entirety ? 

I. (^uite possible. 

\<Mir Kuggostioii is in»t that tlie Indian Board is less conscientious thawi 
the British Ik^ard? 

.'i. I d(* not suggest that. 

fj). You believed that certain films were actnully produced for India? 

A. Yes, 

(f 

Q. Are yt)u aware ftow many theatres there are in India? 

A, About 350? 

Q, W^hen I say India I mean, east of the Suez. Has to your knowledge 
any such film been exhibited in India? < 

A. I cfiuld not tell y<nj. 1 am giving you that from heHisay. 

Q, .Vbout ccus<u'.shi|t now. \i»u have mentioned a specific- film wiiich you 
v»hject.ed hi, which you saw aliout'six months ago. Did you coiuiniinicHte with 
any authority f>n that subject? 

.1. Mo. 

Did it not occur to you to approach the ( 'ommissioner of Politic or the 
Board of Ccjisors? 

.1. It wa^s such piioi stuff that the iiuijority ol people complained about it 
and the thing went out. 

Q. Whether it was a govai film whitdi \Mis unsuitable or w'hether it was a 
jiOor him whieh was nusuitahle, would it not have been wiser t<i bring to the 
liotiye of the autlu»rities ronstituted fm' that purpose that an undesirable him 
W'as shown? 

.1. I did mention if to vaie tii the members of Uu Board over that particular 
Bi'ene. Whether they took any action I do not know . I did not mention it iu 
writing, I suiti : “ Tliis is tlie stuff which you arc passing.” 

Q, Al>out the ncfuftl ruethcxJ of eeu^k>!‘^^hip. You «ugge,^t in your answer to 
quet^tions and 34 taken together, that ditferent provinces should have their 
owu ceiisoi*shi{» Ivoard? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And that the certificates should run for the particular province oiilv? 

.4. Yes. 

Y\ui know tlmt at present the Bombay Boarxl i^hucs a certificate which: 
la accepted all over India isubject to the of the local authorities to auspend 

a film whenever they think fit and to repoid it to tlie Lwal Oovernment? 
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A. Yes. 

<,>. Cnd^r your of liinittMl c<?rtjficate8 it wouid mean thai aav ii nhn 

'Woulfl hav^ it:> e-ensoied it left one province aiwi enttvred another V 

A. Yofi* 

Q. Do you think tluil that an cxpeit^ci which lovild he met by the trade? 
Al present the trade })a\s Hs. 5 for each l.tMMi feel exanvim'Hh 

A. Ves. 

Q. There are alxnit 10 provinces in India. Tinai the trade wontj have t.) 

pay Rs. 50. , 

A. You can rtxiitjce it then. 

Do you think that Ks. 50 wouhl t«>o rnucii? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is ttie inetinxl \ou suj^^est to reduce it? 'I’he Hoard of ( ensors has 
to have its expenses paid. Do \«)U think that it should Ijc yairi hy tlu' general 
‘revenues ? 

.1. Yee. 

Q. \t fMV.sciU the f}u*<»r\ that it vhonl<i he paid !t\ tlie ‘ees e}uoy.ard !*» 
trade. 

.1. It siiould be from tht' ^^euera] rt vciiucs. 

V- At »ui\ I'ost the tho crunicnt shouhl supplv suthcieiit liuids to run the 
Hoard? 

A. \\m>. 

(fK 'Idic Ht>ard shoviid consist, \ou sa> , oj “ a salaried w lK»l*'tini(‘ olliciai ms 
( diuirnian and of at least IT) Tueinbers, 4 Knro{>eans and the remainder oi cumIi 
faces Hs ar(' rcprestnuali ve of the Distriid in udiich the film is passe<I for e,\- 
luifiliou, ' Hy disti ict \ou lueHO^ ]>rovi7i(‘e ? 

A. Yes. pi'ovince. 

(^. 'I'lie tuUnal ainouut of him ]>asse<i last year in Bomhav amounted t(> 
jnillion Iv takes about a hour to examine 4.iX)H fnet and it works out. 

u'-tnally ai tiours U(trk. a day. \’<ai want evt i‘v him to i>e seen hy a imO;* ! 
from \f)ur Hoard of 2 or im^re jueuihers? 

A . \ . 

Q. Would you be content with two? * 

J. \ es. 1 said tlneo 1 think. 

'J’his i> work that has ;^ot to i>e done t hv*-vijdr Mil tiic veat, 1 mean if 
people away for week eiui they will have to be repla'crj, ,Nt)vv. witii the 
increased amount of work which is likely to come ue the industry progressccs . . 

i. 1 inirjiv that with a <•< >1000114^" af 1.’} o c. uid h\* duiU*. f'he 4?nl\ Muin 
wlio is going to give vvhoietirne service is the Chairman. 

f/. Is lie personally to inspect every lilin for the Board / 

.1. Ves. He has to do iioihing else. 

V- He is Uj do nr>thii)g else exeept see the films? 

A. Ye»a. 

Of. I will confine my <|uestion to tlie Kurojiean (MimmimitA. You dr* n<;i.- 
consider it difficult to get 4 l\urop*an gentlemen Yif sutfadeiit. leisure for tlii% 
form of public w'ork, who will have U, he avoilahle, p*'aetic«l)y speaking, uhem 
over letpiired say, every other or ^ee<»nd 01 thinl day, to do 0 4tr 4 hrun^. W4)r>. 
inspecting fiJinK? 

.!. One every four days? 1 think yon crudd get veverfd people. 

Q, As voluntary wrjrke.rH? 

.1 . Yes. 

Q. You d<) not think tfie gentlemen who have g<;i tlie necessary position and 
(Hlucathm would prefer some other sphere of Kctivity more to their liking, like 
Hie Legialative Council? 
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A, Blit 1 think you eould find Biicb men. 

<^. Who wouJd like to serve as censors more than on the I-regi»lative Council? 

A. That i« entirely %% different thing. This would be done some time in the 
fhiy. I think it would be poesihle to find both Indians and Europeans who 
would do this. 

Q. Are you an Honorary Magistrate? 

A. No. * 

Q, Is it not very difficult for gentlemen to find time to do 2 or 3 hours 
work once a mouth? 

.1, I know it is difficult, but I tiiiiik you could fmd suitahle people. 

f'ol, Crav^ford : Major Ellis Jones. I rather gather from \v>ur answers so far 
given that you consider that a fair proportion of the Western hlius shown to-day 
*.\hibit scenes entirely unnecessary to the story brought in by tlic produiicr 
merely to pander to tlie lower tastee of Ins audieru^es? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you consider that is harmful no matter to whom you show it. 

A. Yes, 

Q. And you would like a stricter censorship oii that? 

A. Yes. 

('an \ou give me any idea of the particular type of scenes which you 
think are uiiduiy explt/itcd at present? • 

A, C’al^arct and drinking Kccries generally. 

Q, Scftnes of debauchery and orgiee. Do you think scenes of seduction are 
showm t ;00 much, the seduction of girls 1 mean? ^ 

A. I fjfive not seen very many of tliose. ^ 

(Jh You would more or less class it anK>ng the cabaret seem^? 

Chairman : 1 am afraid I must l>etray my ignorance. 1 waul to under- 
stand wdiat are cabaret sccues? 

A. (Generally loose dancing. 

('<d. ('ratnford : Do you think that there is a tendern y in some of the close 
U]) kissing pictures for the kiss to develop iinduh sensually . 

A. I do not think so. * 

Q. Well now^ when I get to your answer to 24 (d), you say the female 
obaracter was done by iin hhiglish woman. What evidence have you for that? 
I want to know' wdiether you gathered it actually from the f>icture itself, t>e- 
cjume you are no doubt aware that oven Indian aotre‘>He.s cover themselves with 
white make-up. 

.1. No, personal knowledge. 

Q, You have made sonie ania?dug statements but I take it that what you 
reuliy want to say is that you think there is considerable objection on the part 
of all races to having their womenfolk shown in close sexual contact with men 
of other ihcok. Tlmt is wlial you want to say? 

A. Yes, 

y. Now when you come down to your Board of Ceiisors you suggest a Bi>ard 
of at least 15 members, four of whom are to be Kuropearis and the remainde*^ 
representatives of the districts through which the him would pass. How would 
you get that? By Govarament nomination? ; 

/I. Oovenuneut nomination every time, 

NoW' you mention the fact that you liave l>een in a good many mofuesii 
cinemas. 

A, Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us whettiar the class of pictiuvs shown in the mofusatl is of 
ft difterent type to the films shown in the Fort here. 
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A. The only thing about them i>i they are worn jut. They are* first shown 
in tho cMties after which they go to the mofussiL 

Q, T am a bit interested in that. We Viave had ♦\vitut>s*e» who suggested 
that these worn films are verA damaging to the sight of audiences and it might 
be desirahJe to take steps t<o prevent films being shown which are tx>o worn. 
Now, from your experience of mofuseil cinemas do you think scan© stops in that 
direction are desirable? 

.1. That is a question about which they have eompiaiiu>d at iionu\ that worn 
films are bad for the eyes. 1 cannot tell y<ui from my own experience. I can 
tell you that the films are worn.* 

Q, And dickering generally? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Yon gave iis the impression that certain Msenc^ in films are shoiAU 6\n 
here which are not shown in Kngland and you suggest that films wore definitely 
produced for India. Might I ask \on if \(iu have noticed films shown recently 
in Bombay in which the faalnoiis were 10 or ir> years oltl. 

.1. That we have from time to time. 

Q. Does not that suggest, to you uliat is actually happening? 

A. What I think takes jdaces is ilmt tho«e are films that they piece together 
from older films. Thtyv are not original fihriii. 

4b Instrad of showing up-to-date filrna they are lo-day unloading on India 
4heir old films? 

A. I would not .say old; paUdnvork filinti. 

Q, I mean filin'^ jiroduced 10 years ago. 

A. Scenes tirodiiced in that time. 

Mr. Sroaij : 1 think, Major Ellis dories, you have been pretty long in ibis 
country — how many years? • 

A. 15 years. 

Q. You are a Major in the Army? 

A. In the Volunteers. 

Q. Did you not go to the War? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you icpTChenf, a Kuropeon constit^^enev in the Legislative (’ounoil. 

A. No, 

Q. By C(„aiou you mean? 

A. The growing and the marketing of cotton. 

Q. Have yoii come into contact w’ith the Indian people to any very largo 
extent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What class of Indians? 

A. All classes. 

Q. What j»articular oi>porfcunitics had you of studying the impreaaion wluciii 
films produce on the minds of the uncultured Indian, for instance. 

A. Practically the whole of my association, 99 per cent, of it, ia with Indians, 
and I gathered my impression from general discussions wdth them. 

Q. 'With your workmen? 

A. With all sorts of people generally. 

(?. Now have you come across very many Eejpute or Madraesia or Bengalis 

in the course of your experience? 

A, Yes. 

Q. YYm have talked with them on this point? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you say that if Rajputs were made to reprearnt Bengalis and 
Madrassis or rice versa ^ objection would be taken by these different com* 
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iTumities, you liav*? the siiipport, oi the llajputw, MadrikHni^^ aad yiengalis, 1. tak^* 

h ? 

,L I aiTi jn^t ym the general pur}x>rt of their idea^. 

Q. roiniujL" to clause fd) of vour aiiKWvjr t i (jucsii(ai 24, I had that your ob- 
jection related to a particidar aud that ^vhep attent*K>M was drawn to the 

s{*eiu* to \vhi<‘h you refer it was further censfuc<i. Have you any recollection 
vvliat that Hteijc re}>resented ? 

,1 . Love-making. 

Q. 'bhat is alb Your ohjev tion tlierefore d lake it was t'> the love-making 
and not so much k> the r»^fjresentati<m of a partitailar character. 

/L My (i)jjection avhs P) the partieuiar pei'son taking that particular 
cirarackr. 

Q, I>id she appear in that purtieuiar sce ne alone or in otheu' scenes P 
.'L Vew. 

Wdiat <lo you mt^an u hen you say “ IfO'e-juaking. ' * 

1. riijit wfiH the rtiost ohjectionalde thiiig. 

Q» Supposing in an Americ.an film (and you do fmd Amerieft fihnss of that 
kind) an Oriental prdnutate waa represented by an .‘Vnierican tu'tor, and aay a 
h\h\v or a mistress id that t)ri« iita) j>«)t.entate was icpresentcd hy an American 
actrefcs too. Would you object to that film being shown^^ 

A. 1 think 1 sai<l in an oral aiiH\v<"r i ohjecd to these {ucUires. • 

V' Simply hiiCHuae an American takes the part of an (triental? 

d. No, because it shows an etitirely false standard. 

('hair)nan : His oiijt'ctiou is geneially to any race re|>resei^ling another ne e. 

Mr. Xfiiqtf : So yo\u' idijet-tion is t-<> anv sortoi cix'iperai ion iadween diftereni 
races in the film atudio, in the production of any })articular film? 

. I . ^ es, 

Q. And I take it suppfjsing Indians were (‘rnf))oye<i in Lngland for the pnr- 
pose ijf producing some Indian charactru’s in a liritish film you wraild ohject to 
that ? 

1. H they were jdaying against other peo|.»le. In other words, if one scene 
^IcjiicUni the iiftion taking place between different pe<>j>le 1 wrndd ohject. 

(^. \ uu would object to an Indian actor and an Kunipean actor coming 
fogeiluM- in any scene. 

.1. If they are playing against each other, d'hat is the technh'al expreasion 
it you and I are acting together. Of iourse there art' scenes where tliere is no 
:c lmg. If yuti and i ^\ere jdadograjiheti sitting round this taidt' that wouldn't 
i>c playing against; t^ach othen\ 4md that docs not matter. 

Q. What speeific projK>sal have yt»u make to the (kanmittec in order to 
make this im)K.)Ssihle in India? 

A. It can only he done by the Inwird of Censtus. 

Q. 'I'hat is to say. it should la* laid down as a sort of statutory rule. 

A. If you lay it down as a «Ctatiitory ride it won t do. It tnust be lelt to 
your Board of ('ensom kj decide whether these people are {)hvying against each 
other, or not. 

And you ohject to any such tiling hapx>ening in actual life t<x>. 

.4. It dra^ft take place in acdual life ami H iii no good my sitting down and 
<»hjecting. 

('Inoh aicn ; Supposing some man wants to expose the evils of mixed 
marriages, how would you provide for such a ease, whether by way of drama 
vif otherwise? ‘ 

A, That is a purely private question, lliat affects individuals; vre are now 
deAiing with generalities* 
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y, Wiiea voii voij ivprosent a \vn lar^^tr‘ ^ectioti o( lairojjet^ii o|>inion 
wltat is justif!<'ttU<»ri in making that yon any del^nite 

iustrurtinns fr^oin anv parti^-niar assmhation to tnakt^ that statt^nieiit? 

A. No, ' • 

Q, It is his impression, f only wanted ijnprvssions. 

Mr. CtHitnuni : I would jnst like make mv ov\n tn nd atwohitely clear 
aljout ^onl views on tliis sni>je<'t of mixed acting. Yonr «.)hje(*t\oivs are not 
batje<i on «a‘rel\ artistio grounds, 

,1. Oh no. 

(/, h rout your first remarks on the suhjeei 1 thought iVie\ ntue met. d'his 
pieture yotj refer ui u as in ( alcutta, a woman personating ttu* mistress <>t \ 
Bengali man: did you see that? 

A. Yeg. 

Q, Have you »een any other filing in which, ahal! w« say, an Englishwomaa 
ImH been acting with trt'tians? 

,1. Ves. 

Q. Non can ymi di.'.sociatc the •^iji>]eci of ihi.s par; a niai' film in Bengal from 
the epiestion mixed acting for the nioment. \Voulii yon have ftuv t j»ui 
to luiglish actresses acting with IiuJian iiu‘n in films which do not toucli on 
tiie sexual reiulion* 

.1. !t th<’\ do not come inU* sexual relation I shoe/(<l not mind hut then the' 
n^uld not tie acting s(j much against each other. 

Q. Only ihi^ maniiiig, it might interest you, we have aeen a film in which the 
actors and actresse.s were of three and, 1 think, possibly four different nicos, 
not communities; j^ud I ma\ tell \ou it is one oi the best films I have, ever 
seen. I wanted tc* lie (piiie sure that that was yamr point. Now the reasiin 
I wanted to !><' fjnite stire iv thfit yon have no olijiadion tr; tin- association ot 
actors of ditferent races. .As you know one. of tiie great huuli'Mnces to tlic de- 
velo|jjnent of tlic film industry m this country is the lack of capital; also what 
one might call the drawhaclv- m some diKM'tions m the wa\ ol tlie highest 
technique. Now it Ims been suggest-ed, not only before this ('-onimitlee but in 
the press and so on, that an cxcelieiit v^ay of overcoming Ixith the reluctance of 
capital to enter the Imliaii cinema industry and also the dnivi hack m the leclim 
(jue of the imlustry in this taamtiw would In^^for Western ju-odneers and finan- 
<'iers and }»nrt icularl v l.nglish. in view of the unnpie relufi<ans existing hetui'cn 
England and India, would l>e l(»r these \\<‘sterii pr</<luceis and finaneiers to 
enter into husin* ss relations w ith Indians lane. Indian tin.aiicicrs, prodmaM’s 
ttiid H<i on an<l with one o?- more (aurihines in this r<iuMtr> so as Itj bring inio the 
Indian indus-ij\ b<»ih tite eapital re<|uir‘d mai tlie sktll reouiiaat. Now yon 
would have no objection if, say, an English financial group deiddtHi to enter into 
business leimions w ith Indian'^ in ihi- film industry : wm wf old nave no objec- 
tion tlu*n if I'.nglish nchics and act i>‘»s.sew wei’vi ti> ass«K. iah' wit.li Iialians? 

A, ! do iK)t think it wamld help the films at nil, 

Q. But don't you tliink such a.ssociat ifuj ;na\ la* iif'ce.s.sa r\ , 

A. No, and you wdll always have this problem against you. One iniisi b.oir 
in mind that the Indian stage suri the Euro|)ean ^,t,^ge are not ^^n the same 
level. Aon must first bring yonr Indian stage up to the IjLirojx/m stMudard 
Then you will lifM’e tlie right n> ask for .♦s.soeiation . Othgrwuse vou arc .Niijc 

fast. ^ 

y. I>et me explain what I mean, \Wii are agreed that tlie subjects mid {he 
tn atrnent of Western films are fir>t altogether to India. 

A. No. 

<?. Have you seen many Indian films |>r.»dijced in India? 

A. Yeis, 

Q. How many an* ccq/u-s of the Western t^p.. of fitm, particularlv the 
American type of film? 
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A, I Atn ftfraid thcwe I bave ‘-een have been principaliy hi-k'rieal flings and 
not oofnes of anything. They were first clmn things. 

Q. They Imve been specifie in atinotiphere and treatment? 

.1- Yea. 

Q, Wall, from evidence we have had already we gather that those fiinui are 
|)OpuIar and that they do meet the needs of Indian audieiues. So I think we 
can take it the Indian film industry will tend to develoj’ its own teehniqne 
rather than copy the West. Even now^ have you any abjection to such associa- 
tion of English actresHcss and act<')rs with Indians? 

A, I atill maintain the same |>f>sition. 1 do not think thov sliould act, as I 
eay, against each other. 

Q. Have you Sf*en the film “ Sacrifice Because as I watched that film 
this morning I was very greatly atruck by the restraint of the acting. I saw some 
ftidian filrriis here la«t year and J noticed the aame thing then. The actors and 
acties'ies in an Indian film do not go in frw violent kissing and ^^rontiscuous 
hugging that you and I and others object to. Bo I ask, are not you prepared to 
think that the more objoctionabk‘ featuroft of the Westeni film are not likely 
to be rej>roduced in this country even in love scenes? 

A. 1 do not think so. I think you will tend that way. llie Jiffieully will 
arise. It depends entirely on your prcxlu :er what efTects you get. H >()u take 
4^way from the producer the materials, he cannot do it. You see you have got 
tw^f> entirely dilTereut standards and until rhe Indian standard approximates 
more to the Western standard I maintain you have no light tc introchu.c this 
atnto of affairs . 

How is it to a))|)roximate \vith<»ut such connection? 

A, it.s own people. 

Q. Don’t you think the process will be rather a long one ? 

.1. If you have a Western film with Indians in if they are generally ]M»t in 
a sulK)rdinate [> 08 ition. That is just as wrong us |>utting a European in these 
'Other films, 

Q, Well now, have you seen many English films exhibited in this country? 

A. I am afraid not. There have been one or two that have come out hero; 
•those I have seen. 

What do you think of them? 

.1, During the last 8 t>r 4 years tlit*v have improved: betorc ihat they were 
|KH>rly pnxluceil. 

Q, Have you seen them exhibited in Bomliay? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. To gooil houses? Both Indians and Europeans? 

d. Yes. A good film will always preniuce a go<xi house. 

Q. Well, lately do you think the audienoas have been satisfied with English 
films. 

A. No, I don’t think they have been satisfied with many. 

Q, Because the taste is generally towards Indian films? 

A. Y'es. 

4^. You wt)uld like to see more English filiris? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Have you been following the diseussionB in Parliament? 

A, Yes. 

Q, What do you think ol the possibility of a quota system in this country? 
For Indian films for the momeat what are the possibilities? 

A. 1 think there a?*e big possibilities for the film. The film business has 
4:^y just Htarted in India. 

Q* You think the qiiota system will iiave to come. 
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Yefl. 

Q, The ReeohitioB of the Imperial Economic Cont'erence on this subject has 
come to your notice? 

.4. Yts, I think it i<5 sound. 

Q, Would you like Indian filnii? to circulate in Kn^lnnd aiul the rest of the 
Eni}»ire? 

A. Yes. 

(J, Have you seen any Indian films which you think would he 
Enijlaufl or in any other part of the.Kmpire? 

A, I think several )>ist<*riea] ]>ietures would be ]>oj>uIar. 

Q. X^ould you like to see more? 

A, Yea. 

Q. And you would like io see more Empire films < ircii]sted in ibis couinry'? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. What woul<i l>t'( ^■^;•ur m.'un ohjei-T*? 

.4. Provided ’.\ o juoduce a ]uoture that is sound I think wo should keep within 
■tht:* family. And \«'ur Lhiian films sli--uld i^o home. 

(,). Well that is yfnn rtason . A'ou would welemu^* a reeitworal ruTaiHO-Uituil 
i,>rtweeTJ ail iif the r.mpire fo-r the pur]>r>se of ftlni exhibition V 

1. 'i’es 1 tliinl; that uoiiid he in the interests 'd the li'iinpire. 

But it would have to ho on a basis of absolute reciprocity P 

.1, Wfll, I don’t, think that is neeessary. It. is advisable but it is not. neecs* 
Siu y, Fihn.s evaild be, exehaiiyed A'. itliou.t beiiij^ reeiproeal. lb eipro(.‘it> i.s not 
aeisolutely ossi utiiil to sucees>. Wo may iuive >.»uod fiiins Irom South Alriea 
or Australia; and to say “ Wo won’t take yours if you do not take ours ” would 
be foolish. 

Q. You are lookini^ at it juirely from tin,* cotnraercial p'.hnl; of view? 

A. I am looking from the i^eneral bn. ad point of view. It is in lljt‘ in<eresi.e 
i.f the ))eop]e liere that we sbo\il<l n».tt si)Ut out pt’«.j»ii> l>eCttiise the\ don't want 
to see ours. 

Q, But woulrl voo) admit that an agreement on the basis of reeiprocity would 
-stimulate the ('irculHti<.>n of Krnj[)ire tilms thrmy^hout the .Eiufiire? 

vl . ’^ es. it is :td\ isable hut 1 sa v it is not riee<*s<>irv. 

Mr. : i hnd that in \<jur writlen answer you state 1 have nu viBWS 

on CjUestions umler part I I nia\ tell _\ou (hat the t|uestions relating to a 

rceipi\ici(\ system for thni.- -d tli.* Hriti-di < '.anmonw (‘nlth arc included in Part 
J. Now in repdv to ^luestions ymt V.v inv friend oai my left fjyfr. ('’ofttrnan) you 
have given S(,.'me vcin dehnite ^.|.■il^ons• on •)]*■ sniiject, Sun.-e when have you 
cxuno to have those views? 

A. 1 liad them; i;ui 1 liav.; got no- views uv suluoil in writing to you. d’hat 
is all. 

CoL Craicf'ml : What are your general views on the question ol Imperial 
Preference as regards India? 

A. I believe in r'.mpire Frefen nc<* as regards India geneially, 

Q, AVith no limitations at all. 

A. None. 

iSfr Hrtfoon J offer : < ould you kindly detlue wbat i.s a suitablf? picture for 
public exhibition? 

.4, I could give you the naniCii of some pictures. The Black 1‘irate.’^ 
Then you have historical picturee like ** Rupert of Hent^^au which come 
from home. 

Q. You think it woidd brisig a’oout a fall in tbc Ikjx ottice receipts? 

4. No, you will generally find that when pieturee like “ Bcaramouche ” come 

nn the box ofhee receipts increase. 

I 
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, Q*. Kow you Bay them should be four Europeaua on your Bo^d. Why fbur 
Europeans? * 

A. In order *x) secure their attendance each time the B*>ard meets. 

Q, You won't mind having representatives of the trade, producers and ex- 
hibitorn and also ladies on your lloard? 

A, No. 

Q. You would have exhibitors on the Board of Censors? 

A. I do not mind who is on the Board Jl>eca use you have got a check on ttur 
lines I have indicated. 

Q. You would not like them to be elected, by ditferoiit bodies «uch as- 
Chambers of Cammerce, legislative bodies and so on? 

d . N t> . 

Q. Not elfcted l>ut nominated? 

A. Yes . 

Q. By the trade. 

A. No, by GovemmMit. 

Q. Uovernment should nominate a representative of the trade? 

A. Yos. . .. 


Written fttetetheiit of Mir. AanasHta ktUMbfili. 

Medan Theatrw, Ltd. (Bombay Circle). 

l.s’Ti!OPr< Ton\. 

1. I am connected with the Cinematograph Industry in htdia from 
lfX)t> in Bombay; since then i have a haiul in the iriamigement ot the Extelsifjr 
Cinema, Empire Cinema, Empress Cinema and lately the Fxiward C'inema. 

Grnkiial. 

2. (a) In the Ext-^laior and Empire CiuemaH whigh are situated in the 
Eort locality of Boinhay, we generally cater for the Euro|>ean and educated 
Indians. 

(6) The Cinema audience in these theatres is composed of halt Europeans- 
and the other half educated Indians. 

(< ) About 10 to 15 p<^r cent. 

The Empress Theatre which is under our control also, Is mostly patronised 
by cnlucated Indiana and a few Euroi>ean.s. 

F.\rt 1. 

Film Induiifry in Imha, 

.'h European and American films are the most papular with Indian 
audiences of the clasa for whom we cater, t.e., the educated Indians. 

4. The answer is in the affirmative. 

13. Yt^, and they are very popular with the masses and uneducated 
people. 

Generally the Indian produwl films draa^ more audieju^ than a 
We.stcrn film; as for instance (1) Patfhhakti; (2) Nnla Dainayauti ; (3> 
Toorkey Hoot; (4) Harisphandra; (5) Krishna Kimta’s Wid an<| Ja^idev,,. , 

6. Films of tnidian life arid those tafeeu from Indian 
history are more popular at present wdth the Indian luaHs audiences 
and unodgeated p<»r»ons than Western films. 

vThe >edueatad* Indiam prefer Weateru films to Indian made films because 
the Indian ma<le films are not taken with that amount of care and 
technique that are <levoted to them in the West. There have been very 



few films ijiAde in India that would appeal to the* educated classes. To 
the illiterate population their own mythoiog^y would a}>j>eal most. 

7. rp to now there has been no difficulty m ohUiuiing suitahie films 
for exhibition to the British and Indian Troops. 

8. (a) The answer i» jii the affirmative. 

9. Tes, good films are readily obtainable at reasonable pines. 

30. The system of “ block ’’ anfl ** blind ’* booking do not exist in India. 

11. E.xhibitor8 have sufficient facilities for iireviewirig films in India. 

12. The Amusement Tax is a great handicap to tlie industry. Many 
Cinema Theatres have reduced their prices of iidmiKsion by half lerause 
their patrons would not jiay the <?xtra amount of tax levied on admissiou 
and many of them hai'e included the tax in their original prices. Thus 
really speaking the tax got's out of the exhibitors and not fnnn the public, 

13. The Cuhtoins Tariff on raw films and film producing machineries 
should be entirely leinovtvi to give an impetus to film j>roducing industry 
in India. 

14. The increased use of the Cinema for educational purposes in stdiools and 
for adult education in agriculture, public health, industrie*^, etc., should he 
encouraged. 

M5. The Indian film }>roducing industry should >>c allowed to take its 
owui natural course of demand iirtd supjily without emlmrking at present t>n 
a large scale, otherwise there would l>e a reaction in favour of Western films. 

.16. At present t^iore are very f€‘w Indian producers, director.s, actors, 
actres.ses and scenario wriwrs <^f sufficient technical knowledge on whom 
the country tan dejiend for a large output of films of real lompctitive 
exhibition value in India or abroad. 

17. Sufficient <apital has been forthcoming tor film prcHluction as per 
demand in proportion to the demand made on it. 

18. The Government can remUr great help in the film producing industry 

hy aflowing the producers the uae of historic plates such us P'ort», Palaf*es, 
etc., for taking films therein. « 

2b. Any expenditure by Government is not justifiable having regard to 
the other needs of the country ; it sliould be left to private agency. 

21. There should la.' ahsidut^dy no State Agency employed to undertake 
the management of the Film Indnstry; and a monopoly of the (en.sorship 
should not he allowed in a rt^tricting sense to interfere with the develop- 
ment of film industry. 


Fi!m.s <>} the British ('omnKmia nJfh. 

22. As Indian films are in all cases inferior to European and American 
products in all their essentials at pre.sent, there is no room for reciprocity 
aii Indian films will be totally rejected by other parts of the Empire. 

While on the other hand British Producers are apparently not very 
keen for the Jixlian market. If up to date Hritisli producers who make 
good films have their agencies in India on the spot, there would t>e a 
bigger demand for British films than at present. 

In pre-vrar timea the Loiidoif Film Company who had their Agency 
astablishod irr Bombay could very readily diispose of their goods, because 
they were of the best; (1> The House of Temperley. t2> The Pris^met* 

of Zenda, (3) Rupert of Hentxau, <4) England’s Menace. 

Exit the present supply of British films is not up to the most advanced 
standard and the exhibitor is not encoumgetl to show them m there is a 
fall in the Box Office receipts. 

23. Films can be \ised to a certain extent for making known the con- 
ditions, resources and habits of the jieople of the one part of the Empire 
to the other; but this can only be done hy the Government of each country. 

■ . N ^ ' 
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Pabt II. 

Social Aspfcta and Ci^ntroL 

24. (a) The films have a (It inoralisiug effect if thev are not i>roper]y 
ceagored . 

(h) There is no such general cireulatifm of immoral or criminally si:g- 
gestire films as they are not allowed to shown to the public. 

(d) The present censorship is quile adequate in cases of sex and criuu. 

films. 

(f) It is not within my knowledge that th(‘re has heen any increase of 
crime in the province due to the Cmema. 

25- jSpocial consideration in the censorship of films in thi< ronntrv i" 
not necc-SiSttry though tiie sotual customs and outlcxik are quite differeiit 
botwoen the West and the East. 

26. (a) The amount of care at present liestow'ed in censoring films lil.ely 
to offend religious susceptibilities is quite adexjuat-e. 

27. (a) I’hims showing West-eru civilisation are not liable to he mis- 

understood hy Indians whether educated or uneducated. If films depict 
the had side of civilisation, they will know^ it ia bad; if films depict the 
gotxl side, tlicv will know it is They are not liable to be misiiuderstood- 

(h) -Films iniftropresentiiig Indian civilisation have nut been kntfwn irt 
India. , 

28. No sucdi films as having bail cffiKts^on children and adolescents are 
allowed to be shown. 

21>. It should l»c left to (In* Censors to certify whether fihn.s are uteant 
for adults only. 

lid. Cddtdren siiouid not be prohibited from ^ i.siting cinemas in general 
m they are almost in all eases accompanied by their )>ari‘ntR. Jf they are 
not ac(X)nipanied by their parents, the ccnsor.sbi]) .shoiilfl be eousidert'd an 
adequate restriction foi- .such ^ases. 

31. The (‘onsorship of films is an effective inetiual of guarding agmnst 
misuse of the film. 

32. The present system of cen.sorshif> in Hombay is satisfactory. 

33. An unreasonably strict censorship would not only interfere with the 
recreation of the publii- hut would also adver.sely affis t the busine.s.s and 
would tiUimately involve a falliug off in tlic attendance of < ineinas. It 
would also uiteiiere with the natural develupnient and grow'th of riie industry. 

34. (a) 1 am not in favour ui replacing the jiresent Provincial Hoards 
of Censors by a single central board as it would cause imnu nse iiic^ouvenieixe 
to the trade. 

35. (cil 1'he present (mnstiiution of the Provincial Board.s is satLsfactory 
but it could be improved upon. I wmuld .suggest the Board to bt^ com- 
posed of the following: — 

(1) The CommifBJSioner of Polic'e, (2) A represen tat tire of the Bombay 
^Municipal Corj:K>ration, (3) A representative of the Bombay Chamber of 

Cteinitioi^se, (4) A representative of the Indian Merchant Chamber, (5) A 
repiesentetive of the Bombay University, 1[6) A representative of the Trade 
from the producerB, (7) A representative of the Trade from the importers, 
(8) A representative of the Trade from the exhibitors, (9), (10) and (11) 
Nomination Viy Government. 

36. (a) Hic present sysU^rn prevailing in Bombay and Calcutta tmder 
which films aie ordinarily examined by Inspectors subordinate to the Board 
ts satisfactory. The Inspectors should liave University qualifications from 
their own local rniversity. 

(b) Tlie S|y^^t4^m that ull films to lie examined by members of the Board 
will not l>e satisfactory’ nor will it W possible a^s such censorship will not be 
of any untformitT and same standard. 
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St. (a) There are at present iiderpiate snfe^^uanls against obji^tionable 
in each provincx* m each province lina lui independent ceni;uring boiird. 

Ihere have l>eeii instances of films which have lieen ptt.sst>d by a* 
Board oi Censors in one jirovince and found obiiH'iiontthle in another 
province. 

39. Not that 1 know of. 

40. It is neither necessary nor *advisahlo nor practicable to c?ensor poKten. 
faandbiihs and advertisements of cinema tilins. The Tress Act is <|Uite ade- 
quate for thii< purpose. 

41. The answer is in tlic affirmat ivi\ 

42. Tile Hoard of Censorship should in' more :i<‘vess!i>le to tlu) Orioles 
peo|)le. and if necessary', exhit»itor.s should b<* aski'd To be piesent at tiu‘ 
Board’s meeting to exfilain tlndr vieu of a lei tain film to n iiii b oliit'ctiou 
has been raised. Any defaults made in the observance of censorsliip rules 
should lie met with by Departmental penaltii^s and not by prosc-ntion 
of the persons in a Criminal Court of Law. .Vi*pcal should bi» allowed to 
be in.nb' in a Civil Court of Law wjuue differeiuM'S of opinion exist. 

43. V reasonai)le oimsorslii p «s (piit^- adcquutm 

44. Jt .should iie left lo the Tiess, 

*45. (n) There siundil i>e no Covernnient contTol over Jilin production 

(hj It is not m>cessary to restrict and bceuse fibu |)r<Mlucing agencies 
as all Jilm.'i |>roduce<l liave got to l»e censored before I'xhibitioii . 

% 

J)hs<Trai in ns. 

The Ciopyrigiit Law in India should be applied in cases wliere ci>|)yngiit 
of films have been talum in countries of tlieir origin. Such CVqiyrigbt Lnwa 
should i>e made ajiplicaltle not only to Hritish India hut also to the Indiau 
Nat i Vo States. 

For the encouragement of British films, British producers siiould (pens 
out theii’ own officers in India for pulling tfimr good.^' on tin* niarlu't and 
if the films ar<* ot an> Hox Office value IPliere would Ik' no hiiniramt' to 
exhibitoi's showing tin* .same. 

it may be .stuleil that the Mudun Theatres, Ltd., has no monopoly 
regards any film.s. It exhiluJ.s tilnis, whetbi'r Hritish, .Xmernan or indiau, 
whicii liave" bo.\ office viihn^s. The Company is a public cijncern of limited 
liftidlity, having foi' it.s shareholders Indians and Knrope/an.s. f)ut of a 
total of 850 Cinema Theatres in India, only 70 are under the Company’s 
dii-ect control and about 25 are being run in n.ssociation . 

Oral Evidenoe of Mr. ARDESHIR BILIMORIA, Director, Madan 
Theatres, Ltd. (Bombay Circle), on Monday, the 14th November 
1927. 

Chnirmani Mr. Hilimoria, are you .speaking on behalf of the Aladai* 

Theatres or are you speaking in your personal capacity? 

A. I am speaking in my personal eapacity, and also on behalf of Afadan.s 
so far as their interests in Bombay are ('oncerned. 

Q. You are the representative of the Afadan Theatres, Lid., in Bombay, 
and 1 siippo.se you will prefc^r not to be examined on gi^neral (jHestions 
affect ing their hnsinessP 

4. No. I have made out another further statement which I want to 
put in. (The statement was handed in to the committee) 

Q. It is rather a pity that you should give this suUement to us now. 
We should have had it Wfore we hatl examined the mend>ers of that 
association ? 
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A. 1 do not belo^jg to that ai»(»ociatioii. I should rather wish you to 
di«iabuse your minds. 

Q. We want information. We are not much cont^rned with your local 
politics. We want iirformation on the industry ae a whole. We (km’t want 
to embark upon any mutual recrimination? 

A. I am not here for that. 

V* You are directly connected with the cinema industry in India on 
the eidiibition side, are you not? 

A. Yea 

You have not concerned yourself w ith any production ? 

A. No. 

Are you an importer yourself? 

4. So far aa Madans are importers. 

1 suppose Madans have no producing companies in this piesidencyr 

A. No. They produce films only in Bengal, and they have a studio there. 

Q. Your experience h confined to cinemas in the Fort.*^ 

A. Yes, so far as the European locality is concerned. 

Q. Have you any theatre in the Indian loc'ality? 

i4. Yes. We have the Empress, and lately wc have added another ind 
that is the Edward. The Empress is already ours, we acquired it about 7 
years ago, and the E^lward we have just acquired on lease. 

Q. I suppose that in none of them you exhibit locaj made films, 

A. AVe do not exhibit Indian pictures. * 

Q, In ail the theatre.s w'hich you own or which you have rented, you 
^exhibit only foreign films? 

A. We don't exhibit even the films made by Madan.s, because they don't 
draw large audiences. 

Q. Even in the Indian quarter they don’t draw audiences? 

;4. We triixl the exi>erimenf and failed ver>^ miserably. 

You yourself say that these Indian films are more popular at present 
with the Indian audiem*e and uneducatefl people than Western films. How 
is it then that yotir own productions are not exhibited in your own theatres? 

.4. As T said, we took a trial and we had a very bad experience. It 
was a financial disaater in the Indian part of the town. 

Q. Wlien ‘was iliat? ^ 

54. It wae about 8 yearo ago, that we tried the film called “ Nurjehan.*' 

Q. Is it because it was inferior to the Indian production made in Bombay? 

4. No, because some of ^Madans films have gone for 16 and 17 weeks 
in fcalcutta. 

Q,' For how long did you try those films here, only once? 

A. We gave a trial for four or five films, Nurjehan,” “ Laila Msjnu,** 
** Ekadaahi.’' 

May it lie because your theatres are generally patronised by tine 
Europeans and educated people? ■' ■ * S' 

.4.' iTes. 

Q. Your audience generally consista of Europeans and probably the edu- 
cate Indian publidP 

A. Yea, but although these films generally would appeal to them, 
somehow they suddenly left the show in the middle and went away. 

Q. It is rather an interesting fact. Have you investigated the cause aft 
to why the local productions are so popular with the Indian mattsee and that 
yout own productions are not ? 
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A, Our productions are very popular in BongaU l>ocnuse we hare made 
thexu, according to the Bengali custonu If we show Bengal production, 
people generally walk about and it does not apt>ea) here. 

Q. I>id you try your productions in Madras? Have vou any experience 
of Madras? 

A. No. 

ij. How many films have Madaiis produced so far? 

A. I think they have produce^ about 50, 

Q. Are they all paying in Bengal? 

^ Ye^ |m,d 8om<e of tfee .pictures that hayt» ntade appeal to people 
here in theatres which are not our own; we have to give our own films 
out ou hire, 

Q. To whom? 

A. To the Crown, to the Glol^e or to the Imperial. If we have to show 
those films in Bombay, then we can^t show them m our own theatres. 

Ik it be<ause of any agreement uith any one that you can’t show 
in your pw^ theatres .ax>.d that ,yoM have go p^itsjde 

theatres? Is it due to any et'onoiuic cause or ou aieount of any agreement 

with anybmiy ? 

A. There is no agreement with any one, hxii it is due to the k>cal cause, 
thist. the theatres 1 have just mentioned are only patronised Jby pcsople wIk)* 
always go and see Indian pictures. We tliiak that some of our pictures 

do a[>peal to the Bombay audtenceH and we therefore rent them to soino 

theatres here. 

Q. Although yoif may have your own theatres in that locality? 

A. Yes. • 

Q. Is it rather be<‘aiise your theatres have actjuired ii name for exhibiting 
only Western pictures? 

A. Yes. As I said, vve tried ‘‘ Nurjehan ” and “ Laihi Majrui,” and our 
experience was that our audience fell even for a Western film after Indian film, 

Q. Probably you do not want to injure your popularity with your 
clientele You fear that you will injure ^he |)opuIaritv of the tlieatres 
which are catering to a particular class of pcniple? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That I can understand, perhaps you do not want to risk your 
reputation? Is it that the audiences in your theatre care only for Western! 
films? 

A. Yes, 

Q, Did you try “ The Light of Asia Even that failefi to draw ? 

A. We showe^l it simultaneously with the Krishna (Cinema and they made 
four times more business than we did with the same film in tlie same week. 

<J. The audiences were different. A'cn nu^an the e<lucated Indian has 
acquired a taste for European films? 

A. They w’ant European drama. Not only that but tlit^ teciiniqiio is 
superior. 

Q. I know it ig. But that an Indian film like “ The Light of Asia 
shouldn't attract an Indian audience? 

,4. It attracted our own audience — a made-up audieme. It did not 
attract any outsider. 

. ,Q^ But X mean is it any avenlon to Indian shows, any pet aversion, 
or natural aversion, or acquired aversion? 

4. We cannot .say. People try to come and see hut they cannot sit 
through the whole programme, 

Q. The European and educated Indian want U) see the drama of dancing. 

4. Well, of course educated people want to see better films. 
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Q. what do you mean by better films? Better finished? 

A. Better finish, te<hnir|ue, ^wtter in ever?* way. 

Q. Von mean they vant to see their own claas of society. That is what 
it f'onies to. And for the same reason these Western films don^t attract 
the uneducated or the miMises of the people. 

.1. Tfiey us<>d to Vnit now it is j^oing down and they are taking more 
to Indian pictures. 

Q. And there is u very strong tendciu v on the i)art of the uneducated 
class — or 1 won’t say the uneducated cla?^ but the claiivses which are not 
w'ewlernised among them the Imlian pitdiires are lawoining more popular? 

A. So much Ro that, in 1918 , if I remember aright, there was only 

one theatre in Bombay which u.stMl to show Indian produced films aiid that 
was the Maief^tj*-. when they could not get as many pictures as they had 

to show; eino© then there are Bboui a dozen theatres now that show 
exclusively Indian pictures. 

Q. And that tendency is atill upwards? 

i. Yes. 

Q. Do you think this so-called educated class which attwids these Western 
shows, do they get affected in their tone of life? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. 1 mean the youths, do they get impressed seeing more of the sex 
life on the screen? 

A, I do not think so. 

fjh I am glad to hoar that. 1 thouglut they were more than the 

iinedmated. * 

,1, No, T donH. think so. • 

(J. i>o you thiJik tliese Western films luivo any ijijiirions ed’ect upon the 
Indian |)uhlic? 

.1. No. 

Q. 1 moan in this way. cst>e(‘ially in the case of the uninformed Indian 
m he is called, do you think that Western films have the effect of producing 
in his mind an impression that^ what he sees on the scrtMjn is the normal 
life of the westerner? 

,1, N<i, no. They loiow it is a picture and they ilon’t think it represents 
the general life of the westerner. 

Q, I suppiMC yon come in contact with many people in Bombay? 

.1- Oh lyes. 

y. You don’t think they gather any such impres.sion or get affected in 
their estimation of the westerner? 

.4. No. 

Q. He docs imt acquire a notion of contempt or disregard or disrCvSpect 
for Western «<xual life? 

A, No. 

Q, That is yotir con.sidered view of the matter? 

A. Yea. 

(). I dare say you have heard allegations to the contrary. Yon donH 
think those allegations well founde<l? 

A. They are not well founded and they are not true. 

You cannot wky they are not true ijnpresjqoiis. I myself am labouring 
under such an impression. You may call it wrong, hut not untrue. They 
may he unfounded. But it is quite another thing to call them untrue. 
We get exaggerated notions of certain things. 

A. Yes. 
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<?. I sui)pose you yourself Imve not taken any part or interest in tiie 
prociuction of Indian films? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. Of course, you don’t know them — tlie producers, scenario writers <ir 
dire<.'tors or iietoi's.^ 

A. I know* them he<;ause we come across these people in hnsiuess. 

4^. You don’t think the present class of people interested in the trade 
are sulfit'iently ambitious or sufficiently welUinforined to develop the pro- 
ducing trade on the right lines? 

A. Th(‘Y only look to tlie financial results. They do not look to the 
technical side of it. 

Q. I don’t think anylH>dy does hirsiness without looking to the financial 
side' of the thing. 

A, No. but that is the sole and only aim with which they work. 

Q. Well, every businessman does. 

.4. \e.s, hut ho sets tiside the technical side of the thing. 

BecRu.se it is too costly? 

A. Yes. 

Now may 1 ask you — you have hacl considerable experience in this 
mat ter-~toreigjj films are almost flirt cheap as compare<l with the cost of th<* 
Indian jiroduct? One picture inighl cost Rs. and some picturoH luive 

cost evtui K.s. BOdKK). Whereas foreign filnrs you C'an get even well finished 
filnis I wont say ^of the first class — at proluihly one-tenth that price. 

.1. Yes, hut that is only a co^rv. 

Q. '"Ihiit is what f mean. The puidic only want to see tlie picture — 
they don’t care whether it is a first copy or a second copy. 

A. ^es, Imt it mu.st have cost a lot to tlto producer. 

Q. Oh ! yes, hut in India it nnisSt havc^ (‘ost very little. So that it is 
not n paying proposition for the Indian producer. 

A, 1 caii’t .say that. • 

V W’herea.s you huvc‘ to .spend Rs. 2f),(»(.K> on a picture here without the 
finisli which yoTi can get in a foreign film, you can get the foreign film at one- 
tentii that pric^e. That is a fact, isn’t it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now. do you think tliat scunething should Ix' done to promote tlit‘ 
indigenous industry in the country? 

A. You sc€^ it does not nKiuire any government aitl nt present Iwcause it 
is already thriving. 

Q, But it is not thriving on healthy lines. 

A. It is not in a condition which recpiires any government help. 

Q. Is it on the ground that it is not a vital industry that yon object 
to government aid? 

*1. No, no. I don’t say that hut ever5’'body who is making a picture 
makes money. 

Q. But as you said he does not eorvo the public properly because of the 
fear of facing the heavy cost, * 

A, He does not serve the public properly bt'cansf- he does not know the 
art in its proper sense. 

Q. And I suppose if he applies the art, it null add to the cost which is 
already heavy? 

A. Y'es. 

Q, I see you have advocated the imposition of a duty on foreign films 
to make them more costly? Don’t you advocate it? 

A. No. I advocate the remissio*^ of dutv on raw films. 
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(>. That jou do in order to encourage the growth of the Indian industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And do you also advocate the imposition of a heavy duty on second 
films from abroad? 

A. It wouJd be very difi^cuit. 

Q. 1 mean gradually, — I wonH say at once^ — in order to encourage the 
gradual growth of the Indian industry. Would you object to it? 

A. I think the preM*nt rate of tariff Aity is quite sufficient. 

Q, Now I put it to you, Mr. Billimoria. It is not an accident that yon 
are (onner-ttitl with the Indian film industry. The Indian industry is suffering 
from a heavy handicap in having to compete with foreign films which can be 
imported cheap. 

A. 1 don't think it is a handicap, bi'cause if we take an instance, for 
'iMich theatre they have to repeat every picture for three or four vpeeks 
■because they cannot get a new production. But I would certainly advocrate 
the remission of the duty on the raw pro<|ucfs used and the cameras and 
printing machines. 

Q. Now, you say the system of block and blind booking does not exist 
in India? 

rfl. With the exception of one firm. We don’t do it. But one firin, — if 
I am allowed to mention the name, the Universal , — have a system of block 
booking. For instance, if 1 arn an exhibitor of the Universal, T am bound tc> 
take |>2 programmes in the year. The exhibitor in India contracting with 
th^ Universal is lioiiud to take 52 programmes or 104 programmes, whatever 
he requirea, for the whole year; be is bouhd to take ftoin the TTnivemal 
and if he comes across a very good picturrf either from au Indian prodnc-er 
or anybody else, he has to make compensation to the Universal. 

Mr. Green: Jfe can only show^ Universal pictures unless he makes a special 
arrangement and pays compensation? 

A. Yes, 

Cfifiirnwn: And does the exhibitor know’ beforehand what sort of films he 
is being asked to exhibit? ^ 

A, Well, the blind bcK)king man does not know. 

Q. is Aat system in vogue? 

A. Only RO far as the Universal is concerned. But for instance Pirth^^s — 
they don't do blind booking. 

Q. Now, what do you do? Of course, you exhibit in your own theatres 
and you also hire out to other people w^ho own theatres. You control cettain 
theatres. What sort of arrangement do you enter into with those people? 
Do you not enter into Vdind l>ooking with them? 

A. They order what they want; otherwise they reject it even. 

Q. You don’t comi>el them? 

A. No. There is one theatre in Bombay with whom we have got an 
arriingement to show our programme, but whenever he does not like our 
programme he rejects it or he takes it either from Pathe or from the 
Universal. 

9: obligation to taie your programme? He takes \rhat 

tic lie has got fre^nlom of choice? 

A. Yes. 

0- Vfe have beard it stated that this blind and block booking does not 
exist in reference to Jndian films. There are so few of them that it is 
hardly likely. 

A. No. 

(?. do you mean by saying in answer to 11 that exhibitors have 

sufficient facilities for previewing films in India. 



A. fcich importer has got his own agents. 

Q. Here? Then what opportunity is there for previewing? 

*4. He does not enter into a coutraot here. The ii^iJorter or the jagent 
brings ^ 9 ut ^ins here or, as he lik^ op. is suppled from home \snd the custoiper 
in India selects what be likes. He is ^uncl to take what the hlm-man gives. 

Q, Exhibited in that particular company? 

4* y®®- . ... 

Q. To whom is the amusement tax a handicap r 

A. To the exhibitor. * 

Q. Not to the imi>orter? 

4, Not to the importer unless he reduces his prices of films. 

Q. Does he do that? 

,4. I don’t know. But so far as our theatre i.s concerned we have reduced 
our prices in all our theatres since the tax was leaded. 

Q. New do you advocate that certain facilities shoiild.be given producers 
in this country by Covernment apart from this riKhu tion of duty, such a» 
giving out troops and horses and forts, etc.? 

A. I don’t know about troops but I would certainly advcHatc giving faci- 
lities which the Government can easily place at our disposal, like foi ts oi 
railways, or industries. 

You say here in answ'er to 22: ‘‘On the other hand British pnKluoers 
are apparently not very keen for the Indian market. If up to date British 
producers who make goiKi films have. their agencic^s in India on the there 

would be a bigger demand for British films than at present.” In the 
matter of tlie mora^ tone, is there much difference betw^n^ri a British film 
and any other foreign filinP^ • 

A. There is not much difference. 

Q. I mean scenes depicting cabaret life and the life of the underworld? 

A, I have never eeen the underworld life in the British film. 

1 ^. The British pictures that you have seen don’t show tliem. Then why 
do you say tliere is not much difference? 

.4. There is not nnuh difference in the cabyets and other social dramas. 

Q. There is not much difference between British and 11 on -British foreign 
films ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you tried British films in your theatres? 

A. y4i. 

Q, Have they drawn? 

A. Those that I have mentioned here. ” The House of Temperley,” ” The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” ” Bupert of Hentzau and ” England b Menatta ” and 
some other films rimde hy the same (x»mj>any. They wcjre a great draw But 
unfortunately this particular company eea-sed to exist as soon as the w^ar 
came and their company also wa.s close<l down. They usc<i to produce ver.v 
good pictures. 

Q. Is there any attempt on the part of the trade to |>refer the films of 
any one country to another? 

il. No. The exhibitor only sees to the picture w^hich brings revenue. 

Q. Has any foreign country any control over the exhibitors here so as 
bring moral pressure — I don’t say legal pressure — to bear upon them to 
exhibit only pictures of a certain country ? I put it to you whether America 
has gpt 85 . hold pn the exhddtors, in this <M)untrv so as to coin|>el the exhibitors 
to slm-w only American pictures? 

A. No. Hut with regard to Uiis I would refer to rny .ntatement tiiat up 
to date British producers making good films should have their agencies ifti 
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India. All thr^ other })rodueer« from America have their men going about in 
India at one time or another. 

Q. Von they are ptiHliing their husinesa? 

A. Agents or canvaasers are always going about. 

Q. Not only that but their finisli is bertter. 3s that so? Is the finish of 
the American film better than that of the British? 

A. At present it is. Fifteen years ago it was not so. 

p. Of course they have stolen a march on other people who were sleeping. 

Mr. Green: Who were fighting. 

Q. Yes, true. I am worry. Even after the fighting was over, I think 
tliey werv more ♦oigaged in jnepariiig ivar pictures. You adv<X‘ate that some 
aystem may be devised by which Empire conditions may be made known to 
each other by nieanw of the cinema? 

A. Yes. 

p. I sup(>ose you would couple it with some safeguardB requiring protec- 
tion for Indian films? 

A. I don’t know' how to do it because our good.? are so very inferior, 
p. Be<!ause otherwise we will never be able to make any headway, 

A. We have tried it. 

p. I %yonder why Madans have not tried it? 

A. We have tried to send pictures to England and they didn’t accept 
them tM>cause the history and mythology of this country are not knownr to 
them. 

p. But did yon not try your pictures which j^ou produced here which you 
r'onsidcrcd good, whi^rh were received well in your theatres which Europeans 
Imjueut ? Of course y<m never tried them in your ov< n theatres. 

.1, No, w e tried those that we though t* might draw’ educated Indians, 
p. fto tluit they did not attract the European here. Much less would 
th«\v do 80 in Knghiuil ? 

A. Yes, 

p. From your knowletlge, do you think it is po.ssible to produce films in 
Iiulin which will have an international value? 

A. Not uuieas there are experts to do it. 

p. Have you got experts to do it? Can you do it? Why have Madans 
not done it? 

A. First of all, Indian history is not taught in schools and colleges over 
there while we learn English liistory from the low’est standards. So we see a 
]>i<ture and iinnu'diattdy know what it refers to; whereas except for Clive 
inid a few other ])eople. very little i.s known in England about India. 

p. But can’t the educated and cultured Indian produce pictures which 
will attract the foreign market? 

A. It will take time, 
p. It is worth trying? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Would you be prepared to enter into a business arrangement of that 
sort-— to get the l>e.st expert from outside and also get the best talent here? 

A. That I would leave to my head office, 
p. Have you travelled in the West? 

A. No. 

p. You are for classifying oertain films as for adults only? 

A. If the censors think it necessary. 

p. You would leave the liberty with them? I want to have your opinion 
OB that point. 

A . The present censorship is quite satisfactory. 
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And if the\^ cliiss certain exhibits merely for adults*, you have no 
objettion P • 

A. It might draw more public. 

Q. Do you think each film may be more satisfactODyy examined if two or 
more u)enibers of the hoard exaimne it.^ 

A. You mean the censorship? 

Q. Yes. Before passing each film, it should be viewed by two or more 
niembers of the btoard. 

A. I think the present system is very very satisfactory. 1 am satisfied 
with it. 

Q, Have you any objection to the other course? 

A. There won’t be any uniformity in the standard of ctuisorship. 

O. Hut on the other Imml, there is the risk, when one man is doiTig it, 
of the censorship hecoiuing blunt. 

A. He will be more experienced and the public is there to protest. 

Q. There has been no protest from the public in Bombay? 

A. Not for my pietnres—not for the pictures that I show. 

Mr. ( tftf} It : Yimr answer t<> (iiiestion li! about the srnusernent tax -“you 
said ot c(turst‘ it is a great hniulKati and you repeated it in answt'V to a 
tjUestifui trom the elniir. 

4. Yes. 

Q. Did you over go into the mailer acionufically. 1 take it, for exaniple, 
iif your business you have costing experts who go into the (^uestion^ of cost 
in a really scientific manner. Di<l you ever (onsider this matter of the 
amusement tax in the same way? 

A. I ronsidere<^ it in my own light, that it comes out of my pocket. 

(). But what I want to kiu^v is — I want to try and find out the exact 
incidence of the Hmuserneiit lax because it may be a \’ery seriou.s handicap 
to a growing industry. Whal T want to know i.s did yon ever go into the 
matter scientiti( ally Prepare data, examine your attendance and so on? 

,1. I have. 

Q. Well, when the tax was firsi imposed in 1923 did yon notice an immo- 
diate falling off foi instance? 

A. Yes. 1 will tell you what happened^ Take for instance Iho Empresa 
'rheix' the a t tmidance w hi<‘h used to la* about 2,(MI0 a week imme- 
diately went down to 1 ,.500 and 1,200, because the tax was added to it. AfU^r 
going into the figures of these attendances and prices I came to the conclti- 
8ion that we should redme the price and from Ks. 2 the highest and 4 annas 
the lowest, J rediK-ed tlie f»rice to from Rs. 1-2 the highest and 2 annnis the 
lowest. 

On four anntis there is no tax. On eight annjLS there is 'Uie anna. For- 
merly that ticket u»<?d to lie twelve annas or one rupee. 

Q. When the amusement tax was first intrcalucod, you jirst added the 
amount of the tax to the then existing prices of the tickets? 

A. Yes 

Q, And serious trouble occurred? 

A, y.n. 

Q. And then you reduced the prices? 

A, Yes. May 1 give you an instance of to-day? The Italian Opera 
Company Ttt the Excelsior Theatre are 52 strong. No foreign company can 
ever afford to come and play at lls. 6. But we have had to put it down at 
Rs. (i fdns one ru)>ee as tnx. If yon put it down at Hs. 7 the tax is Rh. 1-R-O 
and people won’t come. So we had to yiut the same price and to take out 
the tax of one rupee from our income. 

Q. You reduced the prices? 
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A. 1[m. 

Q Did the Attendance respond to that reduction of the prices? 

4' YeS' , 

Q. Did it go up? 

A, Yes. 

To its previous level? 

A. Not exactly to its previous level, but the receipts were say, about 15 
or 12 per cent, lees* 

Q. Net after deducting the tax? 

A. Yes. Th'^ gross receipts with the tax were practically the same or 
a little more. 

, Q, Since those days has there been any change in the size of your audience 
or the rei'eipts and so on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What I mean to say is, have you recovered from the first effects of 
the ta X ? 

A. No. We never made up the deficit. 

You do not mean you arc losing money? 

A We are losing that much money. 

Q, Y<iii are not running your theatres at a loss all these years? 

4, Some of them. We never dividend for C or 7 years. ♦ 

Q, Would it not be better to close them down P 

A. Theu what shall we do? In eome provinces there is no tax. In 
Bengal 

You mean places wdiere you have not got the tax ^ 

A. In Bengal there was a tax, not on the theatres but on the cinema^. 
And they had to take it out bwause, if I may say, so, the Euroi>eans made 
a clamour against it. The Empire Theatre there 

Q. I do not want to waste your time and the time of the Committee on 
this. So, I will take it your evidezu-e is that the industry, so far as you 
are concerned, has not yet recovered from the evil effects of the amusement 
tax ? 

A. No. f 

Ch(tirmari : I wish to inform the memheis of the Committee that I propose 
to omit the' whole qf paragraph 1 of the additional statement and so the 
memhers need not put; questions on it. 

Ah . (Uxitmqn : In your reply to question No. 17 you eay that sufficient 
capita] has been forthcouiiug for film production and so on. What are your 
grounds for making that statoment? 

A. Bec^au^c the Indian production has gone up by several hundred per* 
cent, smee DBS. lii 1918 there was one theatre, now there are one dozen 
theatrew. 

Q. Which cater only for Indian films? 

A. Yes. And there are studios to make those films. 

Q. Taking for granted the preferenc>e of the Indian audience for Indian 
films, ha.s there Ihvu such an expansion in the j>r<Kluction of Indian films &s 
there ought to have been? 

A, Yes* Acwrding to the demand there has always been supply. 

Q. And tlie supply is now adequate to the demand? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You tlunk these travelling ciuem^ and einemas in smaller plaoes 
irhuh show .second or third or tenth run European films would not prefer 
Indian films if they could get them? 

4, They would prefer, but they vrill not be able to pay the producer. 
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Ip. You know the him producing coinpAnies in Bombay? 

A. Yes. • 

Q. Are they reasonably stable? Or are they always appearing and dis- 
l^ppe^tring? 

.4. Yes, four or five of them have disapjwearecl. 

In what time.® 

A. Since 1918. The Majestic Film C<>mi>any disappeared and there are 
three or four more. ♦ 

Q, What do yon think? llie companies that have produced and are pro- 
ducing Indian films, are they stable as they ought to be, reasonably stable? 

A, Ileasoiiably stable. 

Q. How have they been financed? 

A. Private finance. 

Just as partners and the like? 

.4. Yes, as partners. 

Ip. Supimsing that more money went into the industry, would that eunblo 
it to thrive and produce more films? 

A. If there was more money they would sj>end it, hut there mu.st be some 
ejcperieiiced people to handle the machine and the films. 

, p. The present direction is not fpnte what it might be you think? 

.4. No. 

p. AVouId not better financing enable the )>ro<lucing companies to become 
^itronger and bigger and get in exi>erts from outside if nect^saiy? 

I do not think eo. I thinjf: liie finances are adequate. 

p. Do you think there would lx* any benefit to the industry )f .some of 
thesx* jn'oducing companies w ere to amalgamate w ith each otlmr ; instead of 
having half a dozen sinal) comjjanies suppose you have a big company? 

4. They would not jiroduee the Jiuinber of films which the trade w'ould 
re^qiiire. 

p. Why not ? 

.4. Because it will be centralised agaifi. All these studios have been 
r>pringing up from one main spring. Formerly there was only one expert. 
His subordinates have now opened out their own studios and that is how 
the i>rfM'ess got^s on. 

Q. Don’t you think that in the film industry, like any other industry, 
iimalgamation mean.s greater resources, which meairs greater jucKluction? 

4. I do not think so. Tt will l>e as pi>or as at preser>t. 

p. You do not think a really rich prcKlucing (;omj)any in this country 
by producing better and more films would create a greater demand in the 
country and increase i4a market? 

.4. No. Not at present. 

p. Question No. 22. Why do you say that there is no room for Indian 
films in other parts of the British Empire? 

4. Bec«ause our films are very inferior and they would not accept them. 

p. Can you think of any Indian film which would have drawn in Enguind 
or Australia or South Africa? 

4. Except the tupical films, do. 

p. Have you seen the film “ Sacrifice”? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that would draw? 

A. 6ut pec^ie must first unjeretand the story, the story of ” Sacrifice.” 

p. Mr, Neogy told us that it deals with the history of Tippernh, I may 
have heard of Tipperah before this morning, but certainly I never knew of 
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Uh jhjstorv. I do riot^know Tippernh mid I could not tell you now where if 
|o. 8li!l I thoroughly appreciated that film. 

A. There is only one such film. 

Q. 7'he point I want to nuike is, do you think that that film would draw* 
in England.-' 

A. ft might draw-, it will draw. 

Q. That has been produced in Bombay f 
A- Yea. 

(h By local acting local direction, local talent? 

A. Ye*», entirely IfK-al. 

('hoirman: Entirely Indian? 

A. Yes. 

Mr, ; Don’t you think others of the same stamp or even better 

might be produced? 

A. But who will produce thejnr 
Q. The same people? 

A. Only one set of people cannot produce. 

Q. Thev liave bcH^n jiroduced and so others ran be produccni? 

('hatrmaii : 1 .say Madaiis should prtxiuce them. * 

Mr. (irern : Try and i>rcKluce a better one. 

Mr, Coatinan: What do you think? 

A. We did bring out two exjierts from home, one Englishman and one 
Italian, and they taught our people how to produce and ‘handle cameras ami 
all that and then they went away after teaihing tor two or three years om 
own camera iiion? 

(b Was it a success? 

A, Our present caiuera men are* those that were^ taught by tliem. 

(b laiter on, in your reply to question 22 you say, “ In pre-war time tlie 
London Film Comi>an\ could readily disfKXse of their goods Wh.y did 
iliose particular pirtnres draw? 

A. 7’h€*y were very good. * 

Q. Do you mean the technique was good? 

A. Yes. 

y. And the snlqecth were good also? 

A, Yesi. 

<,b W hy do you think that the BntLsh film now is not as good a draw' as 
ai American film? Is the technique poor, or are the subjects not so inter- 
esting? 

A. The .subjects are also poor, anti 1 think on account of the poor finances, 
perhaps the techiiicjuo is also |)oor. The techni«iue is poor. 

y. In your replies to our Chairman you mentioned tliat you tried to get 
Indian pictures taken in England. You said you sent some Indian picturej"!! 
to England but tlu\v were not taken? 

A. Yes. 

^b M’hen did you send them? 

A. About lour years ago. 

< 4 >. What about the te<‘hnique and general ability? 

A. Tn that particular picture it teas very good, 
y. What picture wuis 

A. I thicdt it was *' Nut Jehan,** I do not exactly remember the name. 

Q. W'hai steps did you take to get it accepted in England? 

A. We sent it to our agent. The Calcutta Head Office Bent it to our 
agent and the trade people would not have it. 
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Q. Any way, in these four years has your tecliTutjue •improved ? 

A. Yes, 

Supposing you made one, would you make a hotter pictured 

.4. Yes. 

Mr. NfOfj}/: You say out of the 85(> cinema theatres in India 70 are under 
your direct control, tfnit is. the c<fmi>any's direct control, and about 25 are 
being run “ in association I-Jow many or those 70 are in the Bombay 
Presidtuicv ? 

A. Four are in the Bom>>ny city nfid about 3 iji Poona, one in S\irat 
one in Ahmedabad. 

Q. How many of the 25.^ 

A. I think three. 

(>. All under your control r 

4. -Not the three. 

So tar as Aladans are (‘oncerned ymi look after llieir interest? 

A, Yes, and those that ajre in the Aeso<nation. 

Q. W'liat are generally the terms between th(' Madnn Tlieatres and those 
that are run '‘in association’^? In what way do you derive your profits? 

. A- We give them on hire. 

Q. Tliat is to sny. you take something per picture? 

.4 . Yes . 

O. Do ,\ ou get ^niy p^'rcentage of the reeeifds? 

A. Sometimes percentage and sometimes fixed hire. 

Q. Tlu* terms vary from time to time? 

4 . Yes. 

Q. What is generally t lie rates of [»ereentage that you ( barge P 

.4, It varies from 20 per <*ent. to 35 per cent. 

do |>er cent, will be the maximum? 

A. Yes. r think so, 

Q. Is there any uniformity of rate of rent or does it vary according to 
the picture? 

A. A<x;ording to the iiieome that it brings. 

Q. You make ealculatiouM of the income that a lucture is likely to bring? 

A . Y t>s . 

Q. And then? 

A. And tfien we come to a settlement. We ask for 35 per cent, and ho 
begins with 15 {ler cent, and we probably finally end at 25 per cent. 

Q. Are those theatres which are run “ in association bound to take all 
tht'ir pictures from you? 

.4. No. 

Q. Tliev are (jiiite fre<‘ to take pictures from others? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do they as a matter of laict take pictures fiom other people, or di> 
you sujiply them with the majority of picture.s? 

A. We give facllitif's. If a .man is not hound to any man like ourselvea, 
or the Patiie or the Universal, he has to run ahout every week for his pic- 
ture. Hut if he is tied down to Pathe, for instance, for ton programmes or 

eight programme*, he knows he can go and get the programme at a moment’s 

notice. Thai is the facility, 

^>, I.S that more or less the also in the other parts, that is to 

say, outside the Bombay Presidency so far as you know? 

A. I do not know. 

Q, You have no concern with Madans’ affairs outside Bombay? 
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A. No, not onteide Bombay. 

Q. You Httid that ohe of the reasons, or rather the chief reason, why some 
of the pictures produced by you in Calcutta failed to draw in Bombay was 
that some of the provincial practices and customs differ.^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time you stated that although some of those pictures were 
a failure in your theatres in Bombay they were a success' when shown in 
theatres owned by others. How' do you account for this? If really provincial 
habits and ( ustoiiis are such an iinj^ortant factor, how do you account for 
this ? 

A* The picture of Nur Jehan is a universal picture so far aa India is 
concerned. It would api)eai to ain- j>art of the countn' and we thought it 
would appeal to our andionc c at that time. We showed it here in the Emj>ire 
and we failed. We gave the same picture to the Gloiw? the very next week 
or simultaneously I do not reniemher, and he did a very good business. 

So there was nothing wrong from the point of view of provinciiil pecu- 
liarities with that particular picture? 

A. No. 

Q. The composition of the audience was quite different in the two theatres 
and that accounted for the difference in the results I take 

A. Yes. All the educated iieojde came to see that picture, but they left. 

(>. Have you purchas^^d or taken on hire any Indian picture, produced, 
say, in Bombay? 

A. Yos. many. 

(^. And e.xhibited them? * 

A, Not here. In Bengal, *■ 

y. You had to undertake those negotiations on behalf of the Madan 
Theatres '? 

.4. I did not make any negotiations myscdf. They used to negotiate 
directly, but I know one or two instances. 

Q. Were they considered to be a succ'ess from your point of view? 

A- That I tlo not know. # 

y. 1 take it you have no dirc^'t experience of the production aspect of 
the cinema so far as the Madan Theatres are concerned? 

A. No. 

Q. You .said tliat j’ou made an attempt to secure a foreign market for 
some of your pictures. In how many instanc'es did you make that attempt? 

A. We sent I think two pictures, “ Nur Jehan ” and “ Bhruvachoritrs, ” to 
England and both the pictures were returned. 

Q. Only to England or did you try any other country? 

A. First we tried in England and we failed. And w^e took one picture in 
Italy, " Savitri,” in Borne, by Italian actors, 

<;). You got it produced in Italy with the help of Italian actors and 
actresses ? 

A. Yes. We ttx>k all the dre.sses and scenario and everything else from 
here, and it drew very well with the Indian audience in India, 

Chainnan: Did you try your pictures in America? 

A. No, I do not think m) at least. T do not think we ever tried that. 
But the Head Office will able to tell you that. 

Jcfr. S^ogy : ^aya you an agpn| in America J 
.4.. Y'es. 

I take it, what you think is that unless and until ^he people in the 
foreign countries know a little more about ourselves, that is to say, about our 
history, mythology, habits and customs, it would be very difficult for our 
film« to draw^in those countries? " ’ 
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4- Yes. . , 

(). Thfit i« to sav, hofore the films can In* popular nbroitd there ouji^hi to- 
bfd a l>etter understand mg between the different people^*?' 

.4. Yes. 

. Q, I take it therefore that you do not sulnsoribe to the \dovr the films them- 
selves will lead to a l»etter understanding. Without stu-h preparatory work 
do you think the films will have any chancel" 

4. At present it has no chance, 

Q. And you do not think it is, likely they will have any chanw till the 
other people know us> better? 

4, No chance and unless the fijhus are taken on the siune standard as 

Q. That is another factor. These two factors would determine what 
:hiinc*es our films would have m th ' other countries? 

4. Yes. 

Q. You .said you brought out ^0!tie experts lor the purpose of producing 
your filyis. Have you any idea ot the teini’^ oti which they came out? 

.4. I do not exai'tly know. 

Were they prohibitive? Very high? 

4. It was war-tune and it must be so. 

Q. What sort of position did they enjoy in their countries? Were they 
recognised experts, men whose services were worth luiving? 

H. Yes. 

And you brought: tbeiu out oii a short term liicsis? 

A. Two year-^ agreement or une-liali yearii agreement. 

Did you seiid^out any of your men to be trained abroad? 

.1. We did not send out any i^arUcular man. but two of our directors did 
go to Kuroj>e and Ameriia at their own expense and I know’ they both actually 
V. '»rked in tlie ImiioiJcan and American studios. 

(J. Would you ask this (-011111111100 to make a recoiiunendatiun that simi- 
lar experts .should be birnight ,)Ut it (.unerument expense and lent to the 
ditfereni .studios that are here? 

.4. Instead of that I would recv>mmend Government to send out men from 
here to be trained there, at the least two men' every year. 

Q. In W’liat branch of tlie art do you think lie should re<‘eive training? 

A, One slioubt be in the scennrio writing and tin* otiier should bo in the 
raiuera bu.siuess and iirinting. 

Did you try ” Savitn " in foreign countries? 

4. Ye-s. Ill the. Empire Theatre. 

(J. I mean did you try it lu England or elsewhere outside India? 

4. I do not know . 

Q. it it was produced in Italy, I think it might have a lietttu’ finish. 

4. it had a very good finish. 

y. The story itself is a very attractive one, gtsid morals, and I do not 
knoiv whether it w’as tried in the European or American theatres. 

4, I do not know\ 

Q . W li o is 1 i kely t o k ri o w ? 

4. The Calcutta people. 

Mr, A You said that your used to get British filmH quite as good as 

the American. Are such good British films available now'? 

4. Ye,v 

y. Have you reall,v purchased Biitisli films? 

A. I do not purchase now. The theatres that are under Marian "iPbeatres. 
Limited* in Bombay now were ind^endent fcheatree under independent control 
foruieriy. Then there was no Madan Theatres, Limited. It w'ae the Excelsior 
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Theatre Company on this side and it was J. F. Madan & Co, on the other 
side of India; and when I am talking about these British pictures we were 
quite independent. 

How (lid the plaices of the class American pictures compare with 
tf»osc in ilie first class Knj^lish picrurep. in those daysj^ 

A. 1 do not exactly remember > but 1 think there was not much difference 
l>ctween two fa;<K>d |>icture8. 

What about the avenig;e American and average British picture® 

A, We used t4^» get it on hire from the London Film ('onipnny. We never 
i>aid any price for it. 

Q. As tor lUe American j'ou had to x»urchase the films? 

A. I neter purchased. I got it from Path^^ on hire. 

Did the raics of hire differ very much? 

A. No. 

Has tiiere been any great tfiffcrence in the prices or the rates of hire 
since then? 

A. That I do not know. 

(J. Whatever it was then, the difference in }>rices does not iocount for 
tlie fact that there are fewer British pictures now in the Indian theatres? 

A. No. 

(>. Tiiev could not stand conipeTitlon with America in point of quality? 

A. 1 111 ink they do not make 

Q. Tht^y do not make good films? 

A. I do not sav that. l>ut since the war the studios have betm closed down 
and they loft thorn. 

(,>. And they left the film industry to Im' cnfitured entirely by the Aniori('an? 

.4. Yes. In fact some of the producers in America and the actors in 
America are English, the I>est of theni, 

(J. They (oidd not find arn^ lucratite employment in their own home and 
M) they left for America? 

A, Some of them had been to India before. 

Q. In answer to question o you give bi.K infetances of .successful Indian 
pictures. Were they all prodiR^ed in the Madan theatrt^ii? 

A, Ves, hut 1 do not know the figures of anybody else. 

Q. But couldn’t you tell us from your experience of the Bombay theatres 
as to whether filniH produced by otiuns have been (piite as much a success. 

.4. Yes, I know there have hwu very good successes. Some of the fiest 
pictures have been produced but, of course, I have no direct knowle<lge of 
them. 

If there was any charge against you that you are indifferent about what 
other ptKiple prcxluce tliat wouldn’t be vjuite correct I think. You do take 
a good deal of interest in the Bombay produced pictures? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What IS the inetUcKl of '‘previewing’' that is prevalent in Bombay. 
Suppose a picture like “ Sacrifice ’’ were produced, would it be shown to the 
trade exclusively before being exhibited to the public and everybody would b« 
ex[)ected to bo there? 

A. Well, I 8SW a trade exhibition. 

And everybody generally w-as there? ^ 

A. They wero. 

y. Is that the general practice? 

A. Yee, 

Q. Does that happen in the case of every film? 
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.*1. Each studio has certain fac ilities in connoction with ct^r<ai?> theatree. 
The Kohinoor Film C'ompany has the Tinperial Theatre and the fiiiperial Film 
CoM!|>;iny the Majestic. So they take their customers there and ivhow them 
the hirns. * 

I am not talkmj^ of that. As far as I am aware when a film is pro- 
duced in America, before it is releaeeci for public exhibition, all the trades people 
gatlier and haw a i>rc\ i<oc Does that system obtain hei‘t»y 

.1. No. To my iniiul the exhibitor sometimes tiuanees them. Of courst' he 
advances tlie money and all Thai for future production. 

{K May 1 take it the whole tri^^Ie has an opi)Ortunity of mt'Ctiug and consi- 
dering; the merits of a him l>efore it is sold out to a particular ]>arty. 

A. No. \vc used to buy outric:)it for Mengal and Ihirina. I mean Madan’s. 

( hatrfttiiii : It is not sold but rented out. They sell out one or two copiea. 

A . Yes. 

('(fJonr} ('iinrf'>f (f : 1 would like to understand your acdual position. You 
are the Manat?^^ Madan Theatres in the Bombay Presidency? 

A, 'in Bojnhay i ity. 

Q, You have nothing to do witli Madan Theatres outside Bombay city. 
What aie your irarticular fumtionsP 

I. I am a Director. 

I ihiiilv you sail! in rcjdy to Mr, Neogy that you liad no right to oi’der 
\v^iir own pictures. Von have got to take the programme settled in Calcutta. 

.1, Ve^, they si'h‘(‘t the progianinie. whether it is from Patlm or otherwise. 

You liave no powei- to .^ay tliat it is suitable or not suit aide for my 
Ihunhiiy a iidiences 

.1. I sec a film iTl its trial and if I tiiid •+ not suitahlc I rt'ject it. 

C- i’hen you have a {-ertani* amount of power to reject. But you must 
refill again from the stock at Madon’s? 

1. Yes. 

<',h Well as T'<^gai<ls Madan's prculucf lou'^, 1 think Mr. Neogy brought out 
thi>. Do \ou think the producer C'l faced with this di(hcult;y, the difficulty of 
jirovincial boundaries. Because for some of his prodiictioii.s the market is 
r*onfiiied to one particular province.^ 

.1. So lar ns liistory. ( iistom.s and mythology are concerned, it is confined 
1.) v'ncli pro\ in( <*. 

Q. Therefoie in tlic f^uijab in the main you can only produce a jo'eture 
lor the Punjab province 

A. It would pay better for tht* l*uiijab. 

Q. You definitely think that is one of the difhcvdties. You told tbf* Clhair- 
man tliat some of your piciuncs i>roduced in Imlia were not succes'-fui duo 
to the differences of dress and c ustoms. You are definitely of opinion that 
that is a difficulty to be got overp 

.1. Yes. 

<,>. ] understand from what yon said that the theatres owmed by ]V!adan, 
anyhow' in Bombay, cater entirely for an educated edasw of audience. Now is 
that educated class mainly composed of Indians or Europeaurir" 

.1. I would put it at half and half. 

Q, Now tiion, suppoaing in our desire to assist the Indian industry we were 
to suggest the imposition of a cjjuota sy,steiu for Indian pictures in ail picture 
hou->€?3 in India. 

.4. If the fjuota system is to come then I would advise the c?.xhibitor to 
have his choice lietween British and Indian pictures, 

(J, So far as you are concerned you wmuld like a certain amount of choice? 

A. Yes, fiecause my audiences would not like Indian jiictures. 




Chairman: If you are giren the choice you would prefer Western lilins to 
Indian ^ 

A. We mu.st, * 

Cofonrl Crawford : What sort of Indian hi ins have you shown to your audi- 
ences? Take this »^ki} Sacrifice’*. Have you thought of showing that to 
your educated audiences? 

A. Yes, we did. 

You thought of it but you decided against it? 

A. The Head Office could not come to teriiiH. 

But so far as you are concerned you thought it would draw ? 

A. It would not have drawn as much as it w"oiild draw in the Imperial, 
It would have drawn our average audience, a little less or a little more. 

You think it would only compete with the ordinary tyf>e of \Vestem 
film which is much cheajier to hire? 

A. Weil, I do not know whether it is cheaper because we did hot show 
this film. 

(f. Now, you mentioned brihfiy the question of tc^ical films. Madah’s have 
produced a certain number. But is there any arrangement to-day to produce 
AH-lndia topical films? 

A, We do not produce any All-India topicals. 

(f. No effort has l>een made but do you think su(?h a film would be a prof li- 
able concern? 

A. Not unless foreign countries take the films. 

Q, In India alone it is not sufficient? 

A. No. 

Q. Is the topical gnaette as a rule popular with the audience? 

A. Yes, the English topical gazette. 

Q. You don’t think an Indian topical gazette would be a poi)uliir feature 
in Indian theatres. 

A, No, X don’t think so. The mMsos would not take to it. 

Q. Are ttie majority of Western films imported through Calcutta or Bom- 
bay ? * 

A. Our films are imported through Calcutta. 

Why.^ Do you send them round by ship.^ 

A. 'riiey have got arrangements with their own agents in America. 

But does it pass by post or direct bhipiuent? 

.41. Direct shipment to Calcutta. Home of them do come to Bombay but 
not all. 

Q, Supposing a central Vyoiird of censors were set ni> if we had sufficient 
evidence to think it would l>e advisable, would it create much difficulty if all 
films came through Bomhuy? 

A. 1 would advi.se two ixuitres for censorship, Calcutta and Bombay? 

Q, I understand that i.s your opinion. But 1 say sup|>osiug that after a 
thorough enquiry we decide to aet up a (’entral board of censors and that oae 
board is sufficient for all Western films, r would it create much delay Surely 
it is quicker to make the shipment to Bombay and then sent by rail to Cal- 
cutta, One is five weeks and the other three weeks. 

A, 1 can’t stt.v. 

Q, Now then, are you satisfied with the general run of Western films? 

A. That w’e show? Yes. We are satisfied, 

Q. You think the producer is giving you the material that draws the 
biggest audieocea. 

A. If 1 may let y<m into a secret, the American producers send out every 
year their own sien to enquire which artists are liked by the public, and 
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which stories have gone better and eo on. They pr^^e etatislice and then 
they make the films. 

Q, But my impression (and I visit the cinema pretty frequently and niore 
frequently since I have been connected with the Committee) my e^erfence 
is that a cert>ain class of» generally so called, social films does not draw many 
I>eople t-o the theatre. Can you give nie a series of figures to show the value 
or the drawing jvower of different types of film from your box office returns. 
We will keep it entirely private. 1 am not out to v>ry. But we want evidence 
as to the exact popnlnrity of different types of films. 

A. I haA^e not got it here hut I could send it to you. 

Q. I should l>e A'ery grateful. 

A. You might get all the information you want from Calcutta because 
they wdll be able to give you not only for Bombay but for the whole country. 
They will give you the exact figure for each film in the whole of India. 

Q. Kow the Chairman lias remindwl me of a question 1 w as going to ask you 
in n different Avay. We have heard it said that films are particularly pro- 
duced in .America for the Eastern market, I)o you know of any such films P 

A. I do not know of any .^uch film, but what 1 said just now^ T repeat. 
They collect all sorts of statisticM al>out public liking of artists and stories, 
and then they go upon that for their next programme. 

^Q. Well now, I have notice<l quite fre(|ueni]y films displayed in some of 
your first-run theatres showing fashions ot Indies drt^sses of nearly 10 years 
ago. What are those films that are living sliown. 

.4, That T do not know. It does not ap}>ly to Boiuhay. 

Q. Thi.s was iir C'aleutta. Is tht^re a trade in what 1 might call old 
films ? * 

A. I do not know. There is .a trade in India, some imjiorters do import 
secondhand films but there are not many. 

<J>. T uiKk*rslarid you to say that the American trade sends its representa- 
tives to the Indian market to find out what the Indian market Avants. But 
do yon yourself stmd a man with knowledge of India to America in order to 
select the films that you think will suit your audiences.*^ 

A. Only two of our diret'tors haA’e gone their own expense. 

Q, you do not have a definite man to do this. Yoxi simply have an 
American firm to do it. 

A. They come out every year. I know' that one of them is in Bombay 
now. 

Q. Now then, can you give me an idea as to hoAv foreign films are exhibi- 
ted. Does the importer or distributor sell these juciures outright or is the 
general system one of hire? I do not want to pry. If you do not want to 
give the evidence you need not. 

A. 1 personally do not know anything about the system that the head 
office has got in Calcutta, 

O. You mentioned just now that in certain cases you hire films from 
Pa^e. ■ 

A. Yes, we hire films from Pat he, 

Q. 1 supjiose there is a general sort of agreement about some percentage 
of the takings. 

A. ?sometiim*s, not in all cases. 

Q. Where* there are special films you have a special arrarigeiMent, a 
special figure probably? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 undersUind the system regarding Indian produced pictures is gtme* 
rally one of hire. 

A, At present it is a hire system. 
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Q. Did your oomj)*feny buy the Tudian rights of any particular picture, 
foreign produced picture Buch «b ** Ben Hur/* Did you buy the Indian rights 
of that picture? 

A, Yes, ire ha%'e got the rights for India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Q, Now, in a picture of that nature vou will show it in vour first run 
theatres. You then hire it out to other exhibitors. 

A. Not immediately » but after some «ix months or eight months to other 
exhibitors. 

Mt. : I would like to ask you one or two more (luestioivs about wdiat 

the Chairman ask^ you, about the relative coat of Indian and imported films. 

A\ hen we are talking about the cost of a film must not we distinguish bet\vt*en 
the co.st ot a <‘Opy of a particular film and the eost of prmlucing the original 
negative. 

A. Vi^. 

(?. Now, I gathered from another witness that usually only about five or 
six positives are made. Say a film is |>roduced in Boinbay. Y^ou get your 
negative and 1 gather that in s^)ine oases only five or six fjositives are innde. 
Can you confirm that*' 

A. Yes, sometimes eight or ten copie.H. sometimes five cofoes, 

Q. Can you give me wjiiie idea of the number of c:Oj>ies that are uiad^! of 
an ordinary American filin:-^ Would it five or ten or nearer 50ti or a 
thousand 

.4. I do not think 5(M>, but much more than ten. Each country, England, 
France, CftTiiiun.v. efc(r., will e.vchange their films, and f think cju'h country' 
will takt' about two or three copies. « 

(1. The nsSuIt of that, J take it, wdli be to spread the overhead ( hargc> 
on |>rc>dut:tian over a large number of films insiead of a small number.^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does that account for the fact that one (an import films at what the 
Indiuii producer calls a ridiculously low judeeP 

A, But the cost is bigger there. 

Q. The co6t of produotion, but now I am talking about the cost of a parti- 
(nilai‘ (‘opy of a film. I douH think you have cpiiie got my point. You have 
heard of Mr. Ford, who made motor cars by the million. He was able to 
prtKluoe llieiii very cheaply l>ecftuse he produced such a very large number. 
Any other fuctorv whic^h turned out five a month against the .d(H) or 5, (XXI he 
turned out in a month did not .stand a chance, becaiisi* their overhead charge, 
W'ere so heavy compiired to his i>er unit. 1 am only trying to get from yon 
whether the wst of an individual copy of a film coining to India of which say 
5(X) copies have fn^en distrihnted in the world, that cost will he lower than if 
only five copies were ruadeP 

A. Ye.s. 

C. So I take it you (annot really compare the cost of a jiroduction that 
has yielded only five c^opies with the c<5et of one that has yielded, say, 500, 

A, Y'es. 

Q, Do you consider us a businessman that it is unfair competition to go 
in for mass production ? 

A. No. 

Q. You consider that. If they could, Indian producers would be well ad- 
vised to follow that procedure? 

A. But where is the market for that. 

Q. That is an answ-er in efle<*t. If they had the market they could pro- 
duce many more copies and thertdore reduce the lixst of each copy. 1 was 
rary intareiited in one incidental remark that you made, Mr, Billmoria. I 
think you iiidicated at any rate in one answer that the Star is more important 
than the plot, that many people go to a film because a particular Star is 
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acting. You said the American ivprecientatives loine and eJKjiiiro. of you 
wUich Star is the most popular. 

.1* Xo, 1 say they get all the statistics they can regarding stars, plots, 
They have gc^ several heads so far as 1 know on whicsh they make en- 
(^uiries, like the present ij uest ion na ire. 

Q. Thnt only one of their headvs. Xuw, inav 1 take vvni on t*> the ques- 
tion of censorship. 1 gatluu- duit yuu are generally sutislitM;! with die present 
inetlicxl of censoring hut yovi wv>uld like to see u larger Hoartl 

A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest II hoard of 11 ^ inoj't oi them to he ehxted by certain 
bodies, and a certain small inimher to he nominated by (Jovr-rinnenl. Is the 
nomination by Government to allow represi ntatiim ot classes tlnit might fail 
to get ole<‘ted ? 

A. 1 have only suggestetl rep» resent at ion from public bodies. I have not 
mentioned any clashes. 

Q But you go on to say the last three should be nominated by Government, 

in yoor. ansner d4 ia). Is wuir intention u'ct a particulftr cia^ia re- 

presented? For instance, the Board as elected might have no Muhammiulan 

lllCillfuT. 

A. Then they might Imvc a Muhammadan; whatever the sliort 'Coining is, 
the Government might fill it np. 

{K Yon also suggest that representatives of the trade should he appointed 
to il)e Hoard. M’ouid that not makt' tliem their own judges in some ineaKure? 

.1. 1 tiiink i! there )s a representative of the importer or the exhibitor 
In* would be able to throw’ more light on the picture, fx'cnnse he cmild say 
from w liat joigle o^ \ i.>ion lie looks at the picture. .\t present lie lia« no 
means. 

(>. Hut he could hardly gi\e an o])inion or a judgment in a trade matter 
in uhicli he is vit^l!)^ i^UfO’csted. 

A, Me hiiusell may not he on the committee. 

0 . Has he mU already >ufficitmt facijities to approach the }h>ar<l. 

.1, I think it would !)<• better if we Inul more facilities. 

(J. Y(m don’t want the Hoard as a wlmie to see |)ir;tnrcsP 

.•1 . X o . ♦ 

G- In tact you ua»»t tlie in.Npeclion ol films by st ipendiaries, by paid 
g<Uitleiiien P 

A. Yes. 

Q, Von do not con'-idcu- tliat any otheu’ method would Ik‘ feasible P 

,1. It 'would not lie feasible and then' won'l l>e oncf stamiard or vmiformity 
of censorship. 

Q, Then the Board, ae you contemplate it, would be kind of upper house 
to vvhich reference would !>»• made, if I might put it like tlmt. If the inspec- 
tor reports that such and suc h a film is n(»t satisfaclory or Hhouid be l^anned 
then the Hoard may come in and sim? the picture lus at present P 

A. Yes, 

Q. Do you propose that the ineml)er.s of the Hoai cl slioiiid be remniuirated ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Y’ou will increase the cost of the hoard if yon incrcfise the nuinher of 
memlH'rs. AVill the trade be prepared to pay extra le€*is to raise such a fund P 

A. I think it should he clone from an educational )>uint of idew. 

y. That is another queiitioii. I won’t trouble yon about it. Now you 
have inade some olisenation about copyright law. 1 s[>eak with great diffi- 
dence because I know the copyright law is very compiiciite<l ; hut there i« a 
copyright latv iu India? 

A, Not for films. 
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Q. I can tell you from personal exj>erience a?* Collector of Customs. I 
wa^ ,^9k©4 to hold up a film under tlie Copyright Act and there are powers 
iin^t&r the Copyi-ight A<H*, and if any. of your films are pirated you can ask the 
Collector of CuHtoms to hold them up till you can sue in court, 

A, But we have bad eaaes where films have paseexl the oustorns. 

Q. Why can’t you sue the man in court and get an injunction or damages 

A. When we know about it, but when we don’t there is no penalty for it. 

Sir Haro(m Jafftr: You have about 70 cinemas in India? 

A. Yes. 

How many are in cantonments, ciin you tell me? 

A In Poona we have got two. 

Q. Elsewhere? 

A. In Karachi we have got one. Of any other phire I don’t know, 

it a fact that in canionineiit.s other cinemas do not exist and you 
have the monopoly. 

A. Not in Karachi. 

Poona? 

A. There is no monopoly anywhere. Anyl»ody can build in the canton- 
Diont- We don’t hold any monoimly. 

Q, 1 am told the cantonment authorities won’t allow others to open 
theatres. * 

A- don’t prohibit them. \Ye do not ask them not to allow others. 

Well there is a monopoly of your own theatres with the help of the 
cantonment anthorities, we will say, 

A. No, but w'e are not asking the cantonnv‘nt authorities not to issue any 
more licences. 

Q. But they don’t issue licences. 

A. I don’t know if anybody has askcsl and been refuse<i If such a case 
comes to our knowledge then 1 can say. 

Q. Can you tell me whether the films for audiences in the mofussil and 
in the city are different at times. I mean the films required to l>e shown in 
Bombay and other seaports are much better than those shown in other parts 
of the Presidency ? 

A. The same films are being exhibiterl in other parts. 

ijl. 1h it not the fact that cheaper kinds of film are shown in the mofussil? 

A. Not in our theatres. 

Q. In other theatres? 

A. I have no eKi>erience of other theatres. 

g. Ig it :^our kupw’I^dg^, that c^isea have game to light of films bemg ta,ni- 
c^rqd wdtji after circulation. I may give you an Instance “ Pati Bhakti.**^ 
Do you know any others? 

A. It was not tampered with, 

Q. Auyw'ay are there any cases which have come to your knowledge? 

A. No. 

Isn’t it a fact that Indian States j)rovide a profitable market for un- 
desirable films which are smuggled from France and South America? 

A. We all hear that but I have never seen a film like that. 

CAtiirmcirt.’ Do you pay fairly frequent visits to Indian States? 

A. I am myself a subject of Baroda. To put a stop to it the censorship 
fthould be confined to the customs ofifidak only, as in Australia. 

Sir Haroon Jajffr: W^hat is the pay the Inspector draws here who you? 
say is doing w'ork satisfactorily? 

A. I think he drawls more than Rs, 300. 

Mr. Often ■ His grad© is from Rs. 300 to R&. 500. 



Sir Hamon Jaffer: Tb it not a somewhat low salary lor a man of his 

.4, I don’t think so, bocanse h« has had onlj" three or five years’ service, and 
he is now drawing fU. 3^>), 

Q. 1 believe he is very helpful to yo\i? 

.4. 1 never p^et films censoreii. 

Q, iion think that there ought to be some oViange, anti the whole Board 
should examine the films in future, and members may examine on© filtli 

And the other three may examine the other!* 

.4. In that cruse there will not be nniformity of standard. 

Q, I believe advertising matter, which you say ought not to be censored, is 
censored in Australia. Do you know that? 

.4. I know’ it is censored there. 

Q. Can we do it here!-* 

.1. How* can we do it here? 

Q. Why not ? It ca)» he done by amenditig the law ? 

A. It should be left to the press. 

Q. I mean posters and leaflets, pictorial posters, etc. 

^*4. That should Ik* left to the cu-stoins officials. If the j>ictures are inde- 
*cent from the |>oint of view of morality, the customs officials dti prohibit them. 

Q. But they have not the machinery. Do you think they should have 
a machinery for this purpose? 

.4. I don't say ^hat. I mean i^oxes containing posters and other advertis- 
ing matter are always opened ogt and examined l>y the customs officiaLsi 

Mr. arrrn Y es. they do it, and all imjKirted goods can he examined by the 
customs (►ffirials. They have a right to do so. They liave a right to examine 
anything and everything. 

Sir liaroon : But is it done? 

Mr. (rtern: Imported posters are frwpiently e.xamined. 1 (an say that 
ior a tact Irom my experience. 

Sir liaroon Jaffci : Will it not pay to film State ceremonies, puhlif. func- 
tions and phux's ol intt*rest throughout India? Why not have Indian new^s 
just as you have the Pothe Gazt*tte? 

.4, I will give you a (‘oiicrete example to show that it will not pay. Though 
the t<3otball match at C.’alcutta draws thousands of j>eople in Calcutta, it does 
not draw even 10 people in the cinema in Bombay if w^e show it on the filnm. 
Such a film will draw audienc.x*s only in the particular town where the match 
was played or jirobably in the particular province. 

Q. English news and tilings of that sort draw gcKxi audience^, do they not? 

4. Yes. but that is only among the educuUHl classes. 

Q. Why don’t you show' Indian filims? 

.4. To take one copy of an Indian film which would run for 10 minutes 
it would cost enormously, and it would not pay us to show it in our theatre, 

Q. Do you find any language difficulty ? 

.4. Yes, the films made in Bengal cannot be shown in Bombay unless the 
titles are in Gujrati or Hindi. 

Q, How will you overcome this difficulty ? 

.4. We will have to make new titles. If the receipts iustily our doing it, 
then we can do it, but the receipts don’t encourage us to do that. 

Q. Can you suggest any metho<l by which this language difficulty could ho 
overcome ? 

A. I myfieli cannot suggest anything unless there will be a universal lan- 
,giiage for India, and that is English. 

Chairman: Make everybody learn Hindi. Thank you, Mr. Bilirnoria. 
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Sapplementaqr Statement of Mr. ARDE8HIR BILIMORU, Madan 
Theatres, Limited (Bombay Ciieuit). 


Rtigurdin^ \foiio}>oly hy Madnn Tbeatreft. I wish to einphatically {>roto>>t 
against word iiionopoiy ^Koiig applit^L In this rase J may lueiition that 
ill each town wherever there is a Madan Theatre there are more than one 
i&depdndent theatres owned by outsiders. * 

Ilegardiug the charge that we do not shoiv any of the Indian produced 
films in our tbeatree in the Bombay Presidency, I wish to point out that all 
our theuiiC'. unl^ r aler lor th<.' j>ubli(‘ who wivii to st*<' \\ e>ter]) j)rodurltoiis, 
and tiicv iiro idl located mostly in the Caiitonitients or Kuropcan i>art ot the 
city. 

We ourselves {>ro<hiee Indian films but cannot show them in our owuj 
theatres in Hoinl>ay and ue have to gne them out tf> outsiders tor exhibition 
iu tbeir t liea tri^s. 

We have no monopoly of either filtrifi or theatres, but we are in a position 
to offer a chain of theatres in a large number of towns — though independent 
theutics al'-a vxist in these tov^ns thus placing gn^aier facilities to Film 
Suppliers whose films we < an afford to show. 

Our Head Office nl Calcutta will fiirthtw enlighten the Committee wth 
facts and figures when they vinit Calcutta. 


Written Stetement by Mr. RUSTOMJI DORABJI* Proprietor, 
Wellington, West End and Venus Cinemas, jdated the 8th Novem- 
ber 1927. 

1. Yes, I am in this line for the last twelve years in India. 

2. (a) and (h) The type of audience is dependent on the locality of the 
theatre and the type of audience catered by the Management, for instance, 
at my Wellington and West End theatre's nearly 95 per cent, of the audience 
is educftte<!, whereas in my Venus at Parel nearly 00 per cent, of the audience 
is i III tern fe 

(f ) A ^ ery small proportion of the audience under 11 years nge is generally 
brought hy their parents in the absence of somebody to look alter such 
tdnblrcn ^viule awny from their parents' tyves. and iienrl\ in ail cases such 
children are found tv) be [daring in the auditorium or sleeping in the chairs. 

d. The most popular Indian tilms are mythological and historical. 

4. A’es. 

5. No 

(o) No. 

(M Yen. 

(e) Indian films are extraordinarily remunerative to the Producers and 
the exhibitor, tor example ** Lanka Pahan and “ Krishna Janama ” and 
many others which have paid the producer ten times the co.st of production, 
ms profit, 

6. (a) So with educated, and ye.s with illiterate. 

8. (o'! No. 

(h) More educated and better talented business j>eo[»le are wanting m 
film yiroducers. 

9. No. In the wortU of the world e greatest financers, P. Morgan, 
** The Film industry is an Indvrstry without brains/’ 

10. No. 

11. No, Because film parcels are geuernUy carried by Railways in parcel 
trains wMcb rrteans great delay. If they were carried by Mails it could 
improve the matter. 
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12. 15 per cent, handicap. 

14. Not materially, 

15. No. In India there are over a do7.ei:i different languages and one 
who can read hie own language only, finds other liniitm languages to h« 
as foreign as English. 

16. No. 

17. Sf> loTig as the hhii producers, etc., dfi not win tu’cr piildir c'-ufidence 
the ca|>itnt required will never he iorthroming. 

18. The subjec't may sippear as a very easy one on pa|ver only, hut will 
be found to be contrary in practice and will fail. 

21-22. No. 

(a) , (b)y (c) No. 

23. To a great extent, but for a short-<'r periotl only, 

2-4. {n>. (fr) No. 

(c) They are like mirrons and can only reflect the individual tendenev. 

(d) il ) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

'rbere may have bc‘<*n 'voiiie wIucVj coukl bt‘ iullv eounterbalaiued by 
the educational value of the I'llins. 

25. No. 

2b. A.s it stands, it is ample. 

(h) After Six" Days ”, nliit h was brought about by .some iiialcontentH 
and inisclii<d inoiiger.'j and provi^ti to be false on furtlier itn esi igations. 

27. No, The Cinegoer knows hts busino.Hs and he diH^s not visit the theatre 
whilst- picnire.s arc unintciligildc to him. 

(h) Some years f)ack the Arn€‘riran and English producers .showed had 
taete about Asiatics (liidiams iricimkHl) d**picting thorn as l)ad char arfers hut 
since it hits tou( bed their pockets they have left it. 

28-30. No. 

31. or) Yes. if judicious and just. 

32. Yes, (jiiite sat nsfactory'. 

83, or) Yes, to a \'ery great extent 

(b) Cei’liiiiily, 

(< } Oi course. 

34. No. 

(2) Certainly. 

(b) No. 

(c) It will create unnect^sarv confu'^iom 

35. Yes. 

(6) Yes, but the inembers of the board must be honorary, 

36. (a) Bombay yes, Calcutta do not know. Ah tar as Bomhaj Censoring 
is concerned T don't think even one per cent, censored Him has been com- 
plained off by the Public, 

(b) No. 

37. (a) Yes. 

(5) None whatsoever. 

aB. Yes. 

39. No. 

40. No. Otherwise, it will he physically impossible for the cinema trade, 
when picture iKjatcarda are alloweti to be sold in the Bazars, 

41. Certainly in foreign films. 

42. The trade and Ceirsor must be kept apart. 
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43. (a) No. I 

45. No. 
ib) No. 

In concJntjion, I must mention that from newt^paper reports 1 have fonnd 
that certain fieople hate tried to |)Ofie themsehre^i as President and S^retnij^ 
of Cinema Trades Association, which is likely to convey a jpreat 
impression iws the Madan's Theatres Ltd., holding four theatres of their ow“n, 
namely f the Excelsior, tlio Empire, the Empress and the Eduard and 
coditroiling the Globe and the Orowix Theatres, are not the members cd this 
so-called aitsociation. Also the Pathe Freres controlling the Iloyal Opera 
House and myself as the proprietor of the Wellington. End and Venus 

CJineinas have nothing whatever to do with this self-styled asscKiatioii, and 
J am anxious to put the correc't facts before the committee. 


Oral Evidenca of Hr. RUSTOMJI DORIBJI, Proprietor, Wellingtm, 
Ifliest End and Yenns Cinemas, on Tuesday, the ISth'lfoTeiaber 
1927 . ' ^ 

Chairman : Mr. Dorabji, you have been 12 yeans in thi.s line, is it not? 

A. Yes, Bir. 

Q. Do you do this hviKiness ftloiie. or have vovi any othiu' husine'^s? 

A. I am doing other business also. J ani^the proprietor of the AVellington 
Motor and works, T aiti also the proprietor of three theatres in Bom- 

bay which are all situated in different localities, naniely one at Ohohi 
Talae, r>j*e in ( liarni Head, and oiu* in Farcl. The theatre at l)linhi Talao 
ia generally pationised by educated Indiajis, the one at Charni Koad is 
patronised by Anglo-Indians aiul educated Indians and the one at Pared is 
patroniHcd hy mill hands. 

<^. Which is that one, is it thes Venus? 

A. Yes. ^ 

In the two first named theatres you only exhibit western filin.s? 

.4. Ym. 

Q. And in the last you exhibit only Indian films? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Do you exhibit any western films in the lost? 

A. 1 did try some western films in the Venus, but it was not successful, 
so that I sho^v only Indian films there. 

Q. Do you show any western films in the Venus which you don’t show to 
European or Anglo-Indian audienc'e? 

A. Yes, they were shown. 

Q. But 1 w*ant to know' the |)ractice that is foliow€*d by exhibitors here. 
When you or other jteople show' western hfms where Indian films are shown, 
1 believe those weistern films me the ones which are already shown to the 
European or Anglo-Indian public? 

A. Not necessarily. It all depends upor; the collection. On the Indian 
theatres the rates are lower, and therefore first preference is alw'ays showm 
to better class theatres. 

Q. What I want to know is this. The educated public, whether European 
or Indian, have an opportunity of giving their opinion on western ftlms 
before they are shown in backward tracts? 

A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Bo that the European c'<Hnmunity, if they wrant to object to any film 
before it is 8how’'r» to the uneducatod classes, can do so in the first instance 
and they have an opportunity to object to any films, it not? ^ 



A. That is right. 

Q, Hare you ©rer heard any comf>Iaiuts from the ^ucAted Indian com- 
nnuiiity or the Eurof>ean c^onitnuiiity about any him® at any time? 

A, As far aa Euroi>eans are concerned, I have not heard any com- 
plaints; but as for as Indians are concerned, some years ago some American 
and other coutineutal him pro<lucers acre trying to show oriental life in 
dark colours, and our Indian customers made complaints about it. Then 
the exhibitors declined to show such pictures and it touched their p<K'ket^*. 

Q, Indians took care to compkin when the orientals were shown in a 
bad way? Did they coinplaiii to you? 

A. The public made a general complaint, and we brought it to the notice 
ef th© producer and things wore re<‘tified. 

Q. But the Euro{>ean public never cared to complain? 

A. I don't remember to have heard any complaints from them, 

Q. I mean, the poor uninformed Indian is blamed by many wituosae#, 
that is Vhy I want to see whether the educated and European community 
did their duty? 

4. On the contrary, if a picture is good, the audience always Raid, 'Oh, 
it is a nice picture ' and so on. 

Q. To your kiK>wUxlgv> neither you nor other exhibitors have rec'oivad any 
complaints alxmt western life being shown in a manner which is likely to be 
injurious to the Indian public? 

A. I have not heard of any such complaints, 

Q. Have you seen any complaints in the Anglo-Indian press about it, 
that is to sav, thauhlnis shown in the Fort theatres, to whicli Europeans and 
©diicated Indians resort, are ob^'ctionable.^ 

4, No, Sir, my attention has not been drawn to it. 

Q. And if you and other exhibitors had known of such complaints you 
would have taken steps to remedy such a .state of affairs? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. I suppose you show good, bad and Indifferent w'estern ftlms? 

A. We have our own trial run first, and we reject bafl and inrlilfforent 

films. 

Q. Have the European or educated Indian audience .show’n by signs or 
murmurs any disai»proval of any scenes? 

A. I have not heard of any complaint. On the other hand, they havo 
always applauded. 

Q. My point is this. The European and the educated Indian create taste 
in the country? 

A. Yes. On that point 1 can .say that very recently 1 had shown a picture 
know^n a« ' The Fourth Coinmanduient.” It was a very nice subject particu- 
larly for girls to know% but some of the young ladies did not like it. Becau.se 

^u^terdiirlaw woii maltreated by her mother-in-law,, and later on 
when tlie daughU?r-iii-biw became^ the. mother-in-law^ she began to 
her daughter-in-law, and so the young ladies disapproved of it. But that 
does not mean that my pictures are not appreciated. 

Q. You think that a very Knmll proportion of the amlience are children? 

A. Ye.s, a very small proportion. 

Q. 1 auppose they appreciate comic shows? 

A. Yefi, and if there are big scenes or if the photography is not quite* 
claar, they don't taka any intereet in the show's. Breaking of cnx-kery and 
other things where there is a lot of mischief-making are always like<l by 
children. 

Q. I notice her© you say that such children are found to he playing iiu 
the auditorium or sleeping in the chairs? 



k. Yea, it there in a draiua tilm, little children don’t take any interest, 
and to my knowledge some of the parent** leave their children with the 
ayah or with aomeom^ in the compound to play about, but when poor 
parents who can’t afford the luxury of an ayah, come, they keep their 
children with them and the children are always seen sleeping. 

Q, J anppose you are not averse to having Children’s Sltows? 

A. Oh, no, I am having them. I had one only laat week. 

Q. Are these shows very popular? 

A. Yea. I invited some girls of the schools to i^ee “ The Fourth 
Commandment,” and they enjoyed the show very much. 

Q. Was it free or by tickets? 

A, It was not free, but we charged only 4 annas for all classes. I 
showed that him in the raoming. 

Q. So you think Children’s Shows are popular? 

A. Yes, they ought to be. 

Q. Is it paying to the trade to have Children’s Show's 

A. Of course, it does not totich iny ]>txket, because niy earnings of tho 
evening are not in any w'ay affected. But J give such shows more by way 
of service to my .staff because they are paid extra, 

Q. Is it common wdth the exhibitors t.o do it? 

A. They don’t do it generally, be(*ause it is not responded to by so 
many schools, otherwise a chapter from history, say the life of Oliver Crom- 
well or Napolcoji, could be learnt in a dark room much quicker and it will 
make a much better impression because in the schools they take more than 
.A fortnight to ttjach one chapter. 

Q. Do you think there are other exhibitors like you wbo would organiae 
children’s shows of their own accord? 

A. I fear the schools wdli not patronise .such shows, 

Q. I btilievo Indian films are becoming more and more popular? 

A. Yes. 

A little while ago you said that some American and rontinental pro- 
ducers showed bad taste about Indians by depicting them as had, but that 
since it touched their pockets they have stopped making such pictxires. 
What are these jiictnres which ytni have in mind? Were they prcxlured in 
foreign parts? 

A, Yes, they were made outside India. 

Q, Indiam were given (pertain characters? 

A. Yes, 

Q, Xow they have dropped the idea? 

A, Yes, 

Q. You are an importer also, is it not? 

A. I am interested in importing, 

Q. Do you know if really any pictures are produced in foreign CH>untriea 
only for exhibition in the East or in India.P 

A. No, it is not like that. W’e have a magazine known as ‘ The Moving 
Picture of the World * and all tlie picture® of one company 

Q, There are many people who have made this complaint, and I have seen 
that statement made by a Member of the House of Commons also? 

A. 1 have never heard of Americans manufacturing films specially for 
the East. 

Q. Would it be a paying proposition if they made such pictures specially 
lor the East? 

A. I doubt it. 

Q, Do you object to postern being censored? 
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-4. There is nothing in the pt^slers to censor bet* A use the maiiui’aoturerB 
have their own Boards oi Review. 1 don't think there is any reason for 
-eensoring the {rosters here. 

Q. Have you heard any complaints about posters being censored t 

4. No, 

What is your objt^tion to censoring the {>osters alsor 

A. It will mean uunec'essary jmnoyance and waste of time. 

Q, When they see for imstance scem^s of drinking or wild daticing and 
a 11 that, where they are shown on western lihns? 

.4. There you see the nnedueated Indian has very little opportunity of 
seeing that. 

Q. They don't care to sih' it — the ediionted youths y 

4. As far as the e<lucate<l youths are concerned 1 liave heard from some 
of jwy nudience that they Imve learnt from my films how- a man should dance, 
Jbow he gets drunk, how to carry himself. 

Q. Don't you think it has any effect <ni the Indians*^ 

.4. It has an effect on both side.s as one takes it. 

Q. You j)ut it here that it is only a mirror that reflei ts the individual 
tendency. But isn't the individual tondeiu y to be dev*do{>cd F If a boy 
or*girl iuvs a passionate tciuleiuy, by s€‘eing these .show's wouldn't that ten- 
dency be develoi>ed? 

4. That's right. Sir. From my own experience 1 have found that even 
.some of tluNve people have a>ked me why 1 was not showing (Time films. 
They wore i>ossib];f interested in studying the methods of the burglar. On 
the other hand, many people htivo remarked: “What a clever detective!” 
Therefore the general public ivere looking at it in different ways. 1 will 
give you one instanee of what the film can do in t^mcrhing the public. Y'ou 
may have read in the “ Times of India " that a Japanese jumped fr^an an 
4ieroplane 2/>K) feet high. When he was questioned how lie diet it, he said 
he liftd seen it in tlie various films. So, similarly, if a man w'ants to lie a 
thief he can learn it from tlie .si'reen just a.s ho can learn it from a book. 

Q. Do you think cinema-going to such jwople would be injurious.^ 

4. Weil, if a man wants to spoil himself, there is nothing on earth to 
atop him. 

Q. Why should we {irovide facilities for him to learn thcfst' things? 

4. But you would liave to .sto[» the goixl with the evil. 

Q. You think there is a lot of good in the cinema? 

4. The goixi is greater than the evil which is done by the cinema, 

Q. You are not a ineuib<u’ of this Asnotiation of which Jiao Buhib Munim 
is the chairman? 

4. No, Sir, there is nothing like an assmuation. 

Q. Whatever it is, you are not a member? 

4. No, Sir, 1 am not. 1 would just my that the association does not 
•exist. 

Mr. Ore fin : Mr. Rustornji, we have heard a certain amount of threats 
of monof»oly. Y^ou probably know* to what house I am referring. Has it 
Isurt you in any w'ay? 

.4. No, Sir.' 

Q. Have you found any obstacle in getting pictures because of the exis- 
tence of a powerful circuit in India? 

4. No. 

Q. It has not interfered with you in any way? 

4, Never. 

Q. Or prevented you from getting pictures or forced you to take picture.^ ? 

A. Is^ot at all. 
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Q. They have not ^ried to eqneeee you out of your theatres?* 

A, Not at all 

Q. Are you a member of the A»sociation in Bombay P 

A, But the Association does not exiat* That is what I am saying. It 
ifi dead for the last six years. 

Q, But they have given cjvidence before us. 

A. That iH right. It is bogus. They are not alive. 

Q, You mean to say it does not include all the members of the trade P 

A. No, no. Only one or two people. 

Sir Maroon Jaffer : It ie not sufficiently buried. I suppose they are 
still alive. 

A. Because, excuse me, I have lieard one remark that we could afford to 
pay more duty on foreign subjects. 

Mr, Green : I will ask you about that, aa I have had experience in 
the CuHtoma. At present the customs tariff duty works out to Rs. d7-8 per 
thousand fetU,. It lias bt^n suggested to us that that could easily be increased 
to Rs. 375, Would that damage your business P 

A. It would ruin it nltogeiVicr. 

Q. Why P 

.4, Bwause the Indian prixiiw^ers themselves get their positive from 
Kodaks at Its. 19 for 4(K) which works out to IhrtM.^- pice or ^ anna 

per foot. 

They tell us it costs an anna a foot. 

.4. No, Sir, this is the pric«*. It was only yesterday lH?fort> lUHkjng that 
etatoment I got it from Kodaks. Now, if they could produce a puture at 
3 pice or i anna and wdi«n an imporUu- has to pay an ociual amount as 
duty alone, beemuso at 4 annas on 15 per (.'<»iit., 3 pies is the duty alone. 

Q, Yon are not a prcKlutwP Y’^ou are an importer P 

A . 1 am neither. I urn not importing on my own, I am financing others 
to get the thing for me. 

Q, But do your theatres inijiort the films themselves or do vou get from 
Path^? 

A, No, Sir, 1 don’t import on my own account. Wo hiro them. 

<?.-~From Path^V 

A, From anybody, 

Q. Then you are simply frightened that if the duty is increased you will 
have to pay inoro, 

A, It is not neevssary. If one could get a thing for 3 pies and one has 
to pay duty 3 pice plus 4 annas, that is tremeiulous. 

i 'hairriujn : Do 1 uiuU'rstaud you to say that the Indian produced films 
are as cheap as foreign films P 

A, They are more so. 

Q. Cheaper to produce? 

.4. Absolutely so. 

ilfr. Green : May I take you on to the question of eeneorship. You fi€»em 
to be quite satisfied with the existing arrangement? 

.4. Quite. It is O. K. 

Q, You are opposed to any idea of a central board? 

A. I don^t like that. 

Q, Can you explain your answer a little further? Why are you apposed 
to a oentrai board? 

A. Well, the oentrai board may be situated at Calcutta or Bombay ; well, 
eccoe|>t for thoee who are at that centre, the rest of the importers will have 
euormouJ trouble and a lot of delay in putting their pictures on the market 
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Q. You nieA.li because they would have to send thliir hlms there, 

.1. Y<:s, It \vo\iM tuean an t*iu»rni 0 us waste oji tinie^ and possibly eni- 
liarrass them tinaiicially. 

Q. Would it l>e necessary for you to liavo a repretsentativo at the scat 
of censorship P 

A. No, I think the censors and the iinportorti imrsi be kepi apart, 

Q, 1 don^t mean that. 1 m<»an if there was a central board say at 
Delhi, would you hnd it necessary to have u representative say to attend 
to the licenses. 

.4, That is right. 1 must have my man. 

(ff. Y'onr other point is, you don't want a roi>resentative on the board of 
censors? You mean no trade representative?* 

A. No trade repr‘;\sentative, b4x:aiiw iie would he open to undue iir* 
duence there. 

Q. I am interesttHl to liear tiiat f>ecans<^ several proilucaTw suggested that 
the trade should ho rep resen whI. 

.1. If one is rej;>r<?Kerited, after all one is human and one may he just 
tempted to cause harm to one's opponent. Let the cenKor Ih> independent and 
a bsol u tel y st r a i gh t i or w a r d . 

• fj. Sow, lit ri*ply to a later ipiestjon, do H, wo askesi “Would yo'i preier 
a whole-time exper leiutcai paid otl’u er tho eeiiHorP ” And you said “ Ye*s, 
but the iiH'iTibors of the board must be honorary.’* Is your idea tiuit: each 
port .should have a vvell-|»aid staff of whole-time stipendjary officers aclually 
to t^xn.miru‘ the iilttisr 

.4. Thitt is right. • 

(b What will tier members of the board do? 

.4. If there is a differenct* of opinion betwenm thc' importer and the exa- 
miner, let tiic board lome in and he the judge. 

Q. And you want them to be entirely honorary? 

.'I . They ought to be. 

Q. Could you gc^i the gentleimm to «erv#? 

A. If v, e euji’t then it is no fault of ours. Hut payment f don’t like. 
Bec'iiiise .'-ome of tluMis I have seen dozing. They ilon't rare to look at tiie 
pint nros. 

tjb 1 don’t cpiitc^ scM.* how the cpie.stion of honorarium affects that, 

(Jot. Crawford : I want to try and understand, Mr. llustomji, your aeluaJ 
position. Von are the projirietor of tho Wellington cimnnaP 
T. Yes. 

Q. Are you in .a.sscM.iation witli MadansP 

A. Yea, 1 arn at present in a-ssoeiation with them. About b monihs hm k 
I concluded an arrungement to take Hlms from tliem. Before thni, 1 was 
taking filmij from the Clobe Thealrtw, Calcutta, and also from tho IjniverHai 
Picture Corporation, and a man in Karachi, the Paramount PicturoB 
Corporation. 

Q. Now, do you got your whole jirogramme from MaduiihP 
A. Yea. 

Q. And that excludes your showdng Indian fiinift? Have you entered into 
A contract that you should show Madams programme ami does that prevent 
you showing Indian filius that you wanted? 

A. No, Sir, I aui just showing at the Venus an Indian programme from 
outside. I gave a trial to Madans but they did not take with my uudienoes 
in the mill area. This cinema is in Parel in the mill area, and the atidienc^e 
is principally composed of mill hands and hamals. 

Q, And therefore you have now given uj> showing western films there? 

A, Yes. 


o2 
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Q, And do Mad a ns* provide you with Indian hlnis? 

.L Tliey fcive me p^orne and the rest 1 get from (?) 

Q, Have you bhown any of Madams’ own productions? 

A. Yes, I hare. 

<?. And have they been successfuJP 

A. Yob, now they are good. 

Q. And were they flucoeaeful? Did ihej* bring you enough money? 

A. That is right. 1 was not diMsatisfa^d with them. 

Q. Now you madr fiorue alhisioti to the question of complaints from various 
of your (lientB, the persons who attend your ( ineinas. There I suppose you 
are alluding to complaints by educated persons visiting your cinemas, not 
by uneducated. The uneducat<M:l class presumably make no complaints? 

A. They hove their complaints as well. 

Q, Of the nature that you don’t show detective filiiris and so on. lint 
as regards the moral standard «)f the films, your complaints come from edu- 
cated people? 

A. As far as the Wellington cinema ii:: roneerned, I hare got an audieiicje 
nearly all educated. As far u.s my Venus cinema is concerned, the whole lot 
is uneducated. 

Ohuirman : I didn't understand him to say that they complaiiuHh 

(Uil. Crav^jord : When we were talking I think he said that they com- 
plain €^d. 

( diai rman : About the oriental being On the other hand , he said 

that there was no comj)Jiiint at all about ivestern tiims. 

Col. Crawford : He said that his edvu ated audience did l ouiplain of certrdii 
typos of pi ('in res. 

A. Just m I t<jld you about *’ The Fourth Commandment.” Similarly it 
may not auit the individual taste. 

y. Yes, 1 notice that you w^mi on to say that the conqilaint generally 
came from people whom the cap fitt<?d. Now, can y<»u, without our prying 
too much into your jjrivate affairs, .show us tin* popularity of various ciasfkifB 
of films from your copy of your box office receipts? 

A. You want the pictures named? 

Q. No, ] mean figures are so very much more convincing than just an 
expression of opinion. Jf you could say well Here now is uu educational story 
him, receipts from a film of that nature for the week in which it was shown 
were so much. Here is a social drama film, receipts from that type of him 
for a week were so much. 

A. Then I will start at the beginning. At one time in Madras at niy^ 
theatre ** The Dife of Krishna ” was shown and where the roiul is lOf) feet 
broad in front of my tlieatre, the whole roa^i was blocked with traffic in 
rehiclee, motora, and tramciirs. 

Chairman : Where was that picture produced ? 

A. It was produced in liJombay by Phalke. 

Q. Do you consider that Madrsui people do not ai>prove of Bombay pic- 
tures ? 

A. They liked it so much that at night I could not carry my money in 
my hands, I had to take it in a rickshaw, 

Q. Yea, I know the crowds. 

A, Et%rybody in Madras mu»t know what T used to show* and how I useif 
to handle it. 

t/Oh Crawford: Now thon, therefore your box office receipts i^iU show the 
puliiic you for the dtfFeiy>nt classes of fitlnis and that i« very mvt^ what 
I would like to get some figures on. I wonder if you could send m any? 
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.4. I would not mind, i would lik^? to sJto\v it to auTl>od>% if it is in* 
t«>roKtiug to the general public. I will givo you couoreto exiunple. 

After that I showed a film which was known tOi ‘‘After 8ix Pa.ys an 
American tilm. Now the film was based on one camera trkk. The Israelites 
cjossing the lied Sea through the water wdiich parted for them and when 
the Egyptians followed they were drowned, (>n tins film I had made a great 
deal of money. But it was based on a very common trick. That little trick 
the public crould not understand and they flot?ked to it in great niuahcrs. 
But when people took to repentmg the same thing ovm and over ngam 
and they got to learn how the trick was done, they didirt like to see it. 
And that is the main reason why Indian producers jirc so very backward, 

Q. But what I really want to get at for tuy own satisfui tmn is to find 
out what tyj>es of films are really popular and I always feel that figures 
give us a better proof than anything. 

A. No, Sir, as I told you before, the film industry is not <le|>endent on 
one man only. The great thing about the American film, the secret of its 
succesvs, is their iMe<*hanical knowledge and it may be that it is just a trick. 
I remeinher a scene wliere a man jumps from a mountain on t-o a tree and 
the tree bends right down to the ground, but that tree is really a hose-pipe. 

Q. Hovo you been to America P 

A. No, Bir. But 1 have read the books about these things. 

Now you spoki' of somothing whidi interested me particularly chil- 

dren's |>er forma n<?os. 1 gather that you have given cbildion’s perforniaiu'cs 
yourself and found it a eominercially paying proposition P 

A. It is. ^ 

Q. And yet wlien the Chairrmy:i proased it, yon said that peop]<' would not 
take it up at present. 

A. 1 said the .schools won’t help us. 

Q, Well, if the nndience won’t, come it woirt lx* a paying proposition. 

A. Tf they don’t come in a body and we only charge them 1 annas I might 
not oven be able to pay tlie elei tricity hill. 

fj/. You f-an’t force the scfiools to come. Yon sho\ve<l a film and you got 
the school chihlreri to come amJ it paid you.* 

A. They did. And if you flon’t have it too often they wriuhi probahly 
come again. Hut often they won’t come. 

Q. How often P Once a month P 

A. 1 doubt it. 

Q, Is there an ado<iuatc* suj>piy of films lor sinh j>nrpo$esp 
A. Oh yivi. 

Q. (’’an you get films such as are very popular with children at hoim*— 
natural hi.story films. Have you ever had them out herep 

A. We have hi.storical films for instance giving Nnpoloon'B life. 

Q, I doiiT mean historical, hut natural history. The life of the animal 
world as shown on the film. 

A. No, the difficulty is that that type of pictures are generally divided 
into parts — at one time they may show one little thing for ten minutes, auu 
another week something else. 

Q. But I have »een a whole film depicting the life of the ily or the grow in 
of wheat. 

A. It is only almut one individual fiy and lasts for about ten minutes. 

Q. I have seen about a thousand feet of film. Are thos< sort >f films 
not available in India P 

A, No, in the old days they used to be, but now it is a thing of the past. 

Q. Now, you miule a statement that interestcxl me in reply to the (Tiair- 
Kan making yon whether America or any other country produced films 
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for the Yo\i eaid “ No, to manufacture soiel.y for the Indian 

rnarket in not a paying propoaition.*' 

A, Bight. 

Q, Well now, how la it the Indian producers manage to make it pajl^ 

A. Sir, touching the f>omt of America 

Q, My only point is that yon say this production for the Indian market 
from the Indian point of view is not a paying prof>osiTion 

di. I want to aay it in another way/ America, when they produce one 
negative, from that for themaelve^, in America itself, they get a few hundred 
copies wbif'h take out most of the {troducing cf>st. India doesn^t pay even 
one per cent, of the prcwincing c^st, 

O. Quite, on the ordinary market film. But I understand that you can 
prtxlucc a film in India which will give you a return of ten limes the amount 
of money expended on its p7*od«ctjon. 

A, Very tnie. 

Q. Ooi/t you think that Ls an nltrnctive ]>roposition to any producer 
A, It is. For which 1 wdll give you a concrete i xauivdo .... didn't 
cost them more than Its. 12, (XX). I didn't purchase it at the time because 
1 had not seen the film. The company made over three lakhs of rin>oeK on 
it. But instead of putting all that money into their industry, it wuie used 
tip for personal luxuries and requircmients. 

( 'hainufiTt : This cannot 1 k‘ |>ertiomd kiiowledge on your • 

A. ft is toy personal knowledge. 

(h/, /'mirfard : But u hat I viant<‘d t».> s.ay is tlmt if,, there !''■ in Indie a 
market for a him (osting about £:ldKM) i.s not worth wliile America making 
films to wnd to India that will draw that amount of money r 

A. No, Sir. It is imf»OK,sih]e. For a thousaud pounds they cannot make 
n film except with one Mr. Nobcvrly and one Misn Not Known and which 
nobody here will take. %Vc go by the stars still and .stars won’t come out 
for cheap prirt\s. 

Q. I tpiite understand your j)ohd of view. 

Mr. .\%’n(ju : This last point^- you .said tliat a film i)roclu('od at a cost of 
R«. 12, (XK) in India gave an enormous return. 

A. Yes. 

Do you think that it would be possible for Ainenca to j»roduce films 
so i'beap in their count ryp 

.4. They may do it for their country hut not for Iinlia in particular. 

Q. Qtdte right. If they can cater for the whole world then the average 
cost per copy mighi hv very little, but if they were to (onfino their nttentioii 
only to India or to the East and manufacture some special films, then the 
cost would bf‘ too large. Isn't tliat sof 

A, If the’' market for the American film is restricted to India, 

t[). If they have to manufacture specially for India and the Eliist? 

A. India would not buy it. They w'ant all the staiii iu it, 

Q. Wliy do you assume there won’t ho a strvj ? Suppt>tii 3 ig they have the 
usual star and then they manufacture a particular film only for showing 
in the East, do you think they can manage to manufaciture it at a cheap 
rateP 

A. No, they cannot, beeauae .stars won’t go into the arena at low rates. 

Q, So the would bv pr(>lubitivt>. There is no inducement, I take if, 

for America to prodiice films siveeially for the Indian market? 

A. It ia imposaibie for them to do it, 

Q. Now, yon have been long in the trade? 

A. For twelve years. 

Q, And do you find from your experience titat yptir choice in the matter 
^ ffima is becoming more and m^are restriotod? That is to aay^ have yon 
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1^ burger number of fi-lnis now to deal with and a larger number of films to 
Hdske yotir choice from than before? • 

A. That is right. 

Q. Now you say that you have been working in asMiociation with Madans 
for Home little time? 

A. Ym. 

Q, Would you mind giving a general idea of the teniiH of agreeimmt 
between yourseli and Madaiin? • 

A. Well, 1 will start at the Imginning ul my huainess. That will heli> 
you much. First I started dealing with the Universal Pictures Corporation, of 
which Mr. Chunilal i« the IckuiI iitaniiger. The Ilnivorsal suppli^ mo with 
pictures just like tea-blending companies. Ihe producerh have some excep- 
tionally good pictures and some very soft jiictures. 8o I tried to give 
them better pnc^i to have the first choice and 1 ust*d to have the pick. After 
that some of tfie pictures 1 could not book, so naturally we had to find out 
ftomebody else and we used to deal with the Globe Theatres in Calcutta. Now 
there I hud soiiu» of my hc^t Kuglish pictures. 

For six luontlis I trud English pictures at the Wellington Theatre and 
I lost very heavily. 

Qi. Which period are yun talking oi ? 

H . lU'Jtc I si>o« e<l some Hrui>>h j»iciure> and nij evcl y piol urc ! lost 
money, idicu 1 appealed to the (flolm la^ople to change and gel some Ameri- 
can (Ujcs. They (lisiigrced and u<' then ivtuit to Madans. ainl I have imnle 
arrangeinmits wdtii their numeious agencies that they >»li(;uld nlloa me tlic 
hr.st cliuice and 1 am getting it, 

y. \ ()U do not (leal ivith the ^'ni vcr.sal any moivr 

A. I am. The Fourth Coinmondmant " I have showTj. I am just tryiug 
to he a fr(‘e lame in the market., by paying a little more to liave my own 
chf.iici' . 

y. When dealing with the CniverHul had yon lo take tlie liad along 

wdth the good, that is to say, were you tied dow-ii to the whole lump that 
they offered you? ^ 

/I. No. I was liiit tied down. J'lav show me the M’Uids, and ( mdect 

li'om them 

Q. Buppfwing you are dealing with the Universal and you want to 

take, .-.ay, tin- go(«l films, would they say to you. ‘ It you want to ineve 

these good! films oi \<*ur 'htnce. von liave to take .some otlu*r hinis oi etn 
chmee tno along with tlicm.’ 

A. That is th<‘ trouble But il depends upon tiie individun! fustone’is, 
how lie makes his c<mtract. 

7h;ii. IV as your e.vpt'rieur willi the I ' m ver-a 1 ' 

A. Yes 

Q* I.s that your expenence also wUh Aladans- 

A, No. They allow nu* li> reie<t anything, 'they give me certuin fjc s 
lities. 

Q, What about Pathc? 

A. it is similar to Universai, 

Q* That is to say, you have 4o take some films of their choice if you 
want to have some of your own? 

A. Yes. Of course?, I do not mean that the one which T reject h a bad 
picture, but it i» ali a que.stion of taste. 

Q. In reply to question No. 17, you say, “ bo long as the film produeem 
do not win over public confidence the capital required will never ho forth- 
coming/’ What do you have in your mixid when you say “ public confidence 
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Chairman: In wiring tliat question, please avoid all personal lo- 
ferenres. < 

Mr, Ntogy: You have 8tate<l that Indian filnui are generally remunerative, 
and 80 from the financier's point of view there is no reason for his having any 
want ol^ coTifidence in this particular trade. Wliat particular kind of public 
confidence do you refer to? 

4. As far as the studio life is concerned in India, the actresses, etc,, 
f^orne from the naiitch girl or dancing girl sec;t anri they are known ns 
pro^^^tituttw. They have poLstmod the attuosphere of the studios to that 
d^^ee, and my exporiewce is that the better people who have gone in, 
jn«tea<l <>1 trying to improve the studios, have merged themselves in the 
had lot and they hiive therefore become spoilt children. And the second 
leawm is that the prewmt insolvency Act is so very favoiirahlo to anybody 
who wants t<j defraud Jiis <reditor that naturally there is a great want of 
ooufidence and they do not get the capital n^piirerl. The (apitalist who 
has money cannot invest it iit 4 per cent, aitfl the pfKJr man cannot horitov 
at 12 per cent. 

Q. I take it therefore your point is that tlie decent kind of capitalist 
w'on’t Ik^ attracted t<i this line in the prewmt circumstances? 

A, Yes. 

Have you any speed fic suggestion to make as to how^ the atmosphere 
of the KtucVu>s < an he improved? ^ 

,4, It could l>e improved by the formation of some imaginary comp:niy, 
some company where at least men of the world, who have aeen the world, 
with capital, will have it under their own personal supervision. The didi- 
culty is that after a certain age these nnui of the world do not want to 
tnke up all these l unihcrsnnie things. I wofi't recommend any of my friend.s 
t(» send hi.s .sou into a studio. 1 won’t reconunend him to do it. A man 
wanted invest ITs. 2 laklis and 1 iKwsuadod him not to invest tlie money 
on n studio bwause of the studio life th(*rc, and lie has withdrawn his 
offer. 

('hainnan: YVhy? Because it is not a paying proposition? 

Mr. Neotjy: It has a demoralising €»ffeci? 

,1. Ye.s. 

You Huy nobody should think of sending his Bon to a studio? 

4. Because he generally gets merged in it. 

Colonel Crawford: What is tiie position in this regard in the west? 

A. 1 have not much idea about it. I have not studied it. 

Mr. Neogy: You said you are in the habit of studying books relating to 
ihew s\ibiects. Do you know anything aI)out the sort (»f life w^hich the film 
actors and actresses lead in America, for instantre? Have you read any- 
thing alKmt it? 

A. As far Bfk that is conconied, there are black sheep there as w^ell, 

Y^ou liave no particular information on that point? 

No. With any authority I cannot say. 

Chairman: Have you ever I>eeti in a studio yourself? 

.4. In Bomlwiy, yes. 

Q. Do ony people live there in the .studio? 

A. Many. 

Q, They live in the studio? 

A. Yea, 

Mr. ^eogy: Yaw said that you showed some of Madans’ own manufac- 

tiEtred in Bormbay? 

A. At fny Fat^l t%^atre. 

And Also picium manufa<4:tired in Boictthay I 4»ke it? 
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A, Yes. 

Wiv.s there any great di(Feren<e in the popiiiiirity in )h»inbay Wtweeii 
the pictures manufactured in Bombay and those mwnufaotun d in Calcutta P 

.4» No. The only diHioulty that was foniul witli any j.it uire which Mad- 
ans sent was tiiat they had Bengali titles and they wen* a hopeless failure. 

Q, It was a language difficulty? 

.4. Yi^. 

C* The point was nnuie by certain witness^js that the provincial pecu- 
liarities in the matter oi dress aocoimt for the ctmipHrat i ve unpopularity 
of the filiirs 'r 

A. That goes a great way, because take tlie picture “ Savitri,’* If iba 
actress is dressed in a particular manner the other people may not like it. 
Though ti sari is a sari, the turn which is given to it makes a great differ- 
ence. !t may he liked by the xMahratta hut not hy the (Inxernti and so oiu 
FrAm your exf>erience of Bombay you di» not ihii>k }>rovincial pecu- 
liarities have madr the Bengali film.s unpopular in Bombay P 

T. No, but they eauma 1x3 very ]H»piilar. 

Q. From the )>ox' office ]»oiut of vjew what do you tVimk of them? 

A, If it luippeus to be a holiday, yon g«d a i rowd because they come in 
aimpK tn .st>end t])eir time. 

• {limmian : Mr, Billirnoria told ns a different story. 

d/r. NtiKjy: Mr. Hdiimoria told ns a different ^fory yesterday, that 
Indian pn iures p!or.^i(reil by Madau.s in Bengal do not attract audieu{*es in 
Bombuv. 

• 

A. It did not attract *'uidieiKo.s in Bombivy because tliey tried to show 
some of the pictures whicli they had made in Italy in the Excelsior ami the 
hjrnjure. There jur* cr'rtain iheaties where it will 1 m 3 a hoj>e)ess failure. If 
I show' an Tmlinn pieturc at the Wellington I shall hopelessly fail. 

Q. It dt p(Mtds upon the particnlar locality? 

d. Yes. 

(^K Not so r»iu< n upon the provifu ia) f)eenl*jriti4'.s p 

A. No. 

Q. Ami tho.se j)eople who are .accnsBnned to go to an Indian show wwild 
not ?nind Wing .shown a fdm produced, say, otiisirlo the particular provimo to 
which they belong? That I take to Iw* the genera] positiorj 

.4. Yes. 

You have not repenP^d haviu,g Hhow^n Madans’' picluics mamifacture<! 
in Calcutta in some of your theatres in Bombay ? 

A. Nothing to be sorry about. I will give you one couereto example, and 
tJiat is The Liglit of Asia.” Before it arrived in Bombay, the camera mai^ 
happemKi to see me. He came to mo with a reference to help him. WJien 
the picture was prmluced first it wii.s brought to me with a proposition that 
I should fthow’ it at my Wellington. I declined it with thanks. 

Q. Even ” The Light of Asia ”? 

A. A^es. 

^1. You thought even that picture w^on’t go down with your audience? 

A. Bet^ause its after-effecks wo-uld be veiw bad. 

Q. Have you seen the film ” 

.4. No, I have not seen it yek. I have no time. 

Q, You stated that at ooe time tbmre used to be acKme foreign picture® 
ID wd^ieh Aeiatioa, or rather IndiaDa, w'ere depicted in an unfavour- 
able light and they found that those pictures would not he popular in India. 
And they are no longer .sending those things here? 

.4. They are no longer making them practically. 
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(>. Are yoii sure they are no longer making them, or is your experi- 

ence onJy confined t^> the pfiioy which they have adopted in the matter of 
sending out such films to India? That is to stay, you can only say they are 
not sending out such pictures? 

*4. Yes, They nmy he showing them in other parts of the world. 

(J). With regard to censorship, I fi?id in answer to queMiori 36 (n), ** Bom- 
bay, y<*s. Calcutta, 1 do not know.” What do you mean by ” I do not 
know ” ? 

,4, Because J have no experience about Calcutta. 

Q. tVould you be prepared to agree to any system under which you would 
he re<|tiircM:l to show a particular percentage of Indian films, say, for instance, 
even at the Wellington, a system which is known as the quota system? That 
is to say, so much per cent, of Indian films must he shown in every theatre, 
and supposing that afiy such conditions were to be imposed on you for the 
Imnefit of the Indian picture trade, would you approve of it? 

A, No. It is impossible to work it. If a theatre is asked to show even 
once a week one Indian picture, even that will ruin that particular theatre 
altogether, he(?au»e the Indian habits and the educated maii’.s habits are .so 
wide apart that with the betel loaves and other things which make them 
equally dirty and stinking, it will take another three weeks by the time you 
have cleantM;] it well and put it in order for the hotter class Indians, and 

then again in the fourth week they will come and spoil it. 

Q, The usual audience which you draw in your Wellington theatre — would 
such an nudience be attracted to anv Indian show at all liow'ever good it inav 
be? 

.1. I doubt if they will try f..o see it even it! a cartovrii of, say, about 4(H) 
feet, 

Q. I think your objection mainly i.*> to any sort of compulsion being exer- 
cised in the matter of determining the constitution of the programme of any 

theatre? 

A. 'J'hat is right. 

Q. You want an absolutely free hand? That is to say. if any {mtside 
agency wore to ask you to show any particular kind of film then your atnli* 
©n<>e would resent it? 

A. Yes. Otherwise I will ask the Government to indemnily my loss. 

Sir Haroon Jafftr : What ways and means do you suggest to attract actors 
and actresses of good family? 

,4. As it is, for the present studios it is impoesible. 

Q. What remedy do you suggest for that? 

.4. I would say, if at all on© is inclined, on© should divert his attention 
and energy to something better. 

(?. Would you mind asking Government to have a mmicl studio where 
people of good family could come and act? 

A. I think this industry is not a necessity of life or a national industry, 
ft is simply a waste of energy. 

Chairman : Do you think amusement to the poor is not a necessity ? 

A, have got enough of amusement as it is. 

Q, Withont the cinema? 

A. The cinema is there, but 1 am taking about the production of films 
that Sir Haroon Jaffer is asking me. He is asking me about the production 
oi films, that is, from the exhibitor's point of view. 

Sir Baroon Jaffer : What remedy do you suggest? 

A« J would not like to haaard an answer to that because it is too diflOicalt. 

r ^ Tou do not think that any actors or actrefises of good family will ever 
to this industry? 

A. Iteputable men and women will not care to come^ 
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Q. Even if the GovertittK'nt is Rsked t*> stnrt jv iiixxiel studio with respect- 
able people, don’t you think that others will follow? # 

A. No. Looking; at it from the point of view of otir frame of mind, 
far as we Indians are eonrerned. we do not like it. We may like and laugh 
at some one else doiiig it. bvit 1 wotildn^t advocate it for my own son. \Ve 
may probably ask our neighbour to do it, hut we wott’i do it for ourselves. 
(Laughter.) 

Q. You have no experience of Calcutta? 

.4. As far as censorship is eoid^erned, I have no experience, hut I have 
been to Calcutta. 

Why don’t you go to America and get experience and come back here? 

.4. T was the first man to manufacture gramophone records and alter I 
opened it, a Calcutta factory at Sealdah took to it. It was considered a 
black art in those days. I made it u success in the first instance, hut still 1 
made a terrible loss on it and 1 closed it, 

Q. l>b yon think any hei|> is needed from (lovernmcnt to improve this 
industry ? 

A. No. The only liiing i> that if the Indian prixiucerK leave a certain 
percentago of what they are earning fot the henetU of their own business 
and studio, I am sure they will thrive like anything. Some people have 
said that Rs. 2().(XK) is the cost of j»nxliiction. It is not generally the fact. 
It about Rs. l!2.(XK) or 13,0cKt and the income they get from llombay alone 
IS Its. 10, (KK) or 12.(KKh and that is the reason which has made all these 
studios able to eater for Indian exhibition. If they only act apart, say. 
Rs. r),0(K) for the benefit of their studios iiistead of using it for their own 
selves, the [josition the studios would be very go(xl and they ought to thrive 
well. They do not need any assi^tanci^. 

Q. Madttiis have got about 70 or 80 theatres all over India? 

A. Yo8. 

Q, Do you think tlii^ monopoly is standing in the way of Indian produc- 
tion? Is there any legislation re<juired to break that monopoly? 

.1. Where doe^ the iiJonot»oIy come iii' I h.ive received a letter from 
Madras that they aie building a new cantonment at Mount, ten miles from 
Madras, and they are inviting people to open a cinema, tliere. People liave 
not got much enterprise because they are afraid of losing money. Madans 
with their big organisation, if they think of going there and if they prosper^ 
— people grumble at Madans. Nobody pays Madans when they lose^ but w^hen 
tliev do w’cll, people grouse. So it all depends upon the enterprise of that 
company. 

Q, T w^as told the cantonment people would not allow' any other people to 
open a cinema. 

A. If I was iiiviU>d to open a cinema and if I lose, nobody pays nuy, and 
if I earn, why should I not get the benefit of it? 

Q. Do you think that cantonments invite such theatresi? 

A. All the oAntonmentii have not been built in a year or in a day, but 
when a new cantonment is starUfd they generally invite them. 

Q. In Poona there is a Madans’ theatre? 

A. It is Patel's theatre, and Madans have hired it. 

Q. Patel hae tidcaa it from the caatonment people and he hoe hired it? 

A. At the time nobody ventured, but Patel did venture it. After Patel's 
venture, if some body else wants to share and participate in it that is not fair. 

Q. Then wrhy do they have so many theatres in Bombay, instead of having 
only one, such as, the Wellington P 

A. Bombay is quite different. This is a place where everybody is living, 
but a cantonment is a different place altogether. 

Q. Poona is a cantonment of some 26,000 people. 
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A. Now it bcKome ao. I know Poona for the last So years. There 
were no lights then in teiie streets and it was as dark as hell at night tini©- 

Q. Yon hare talked about the language clifiBcuHy. Would you like to have 
Urdu letters on the titles? There are now no Urdu characters shown. Do 
you think that will i^,olve the language diffu-ulty? 

4. 1 have tried. 1 have wasted some good money and it has not been 
huccessful. For nty Madras show, on my own a<.^count and risk, I started 
making Tamil titles. The difficulty was thjit Tamil speaking people took it 
up. but it was not easy to find a man who is a title writer. The art of title 
writing os far as oiiieuia is concerned, goes a great way. Even the of 

authors and }our«alist« cannot b»^ good title writers. To a very great extent 
J find the Americaus hare specialised in it and they <'an teach English to 
English people. They w'rite titles in such a flowery way. 

Q. Do you mean tliat though you could find title wntt'rs in Urdu you 
could not pay them? 

A. There may be, hut 1 c.anitot afford to pay the price demanded on a 
commercial bjisis. 

Q. How* much did they ask so that yon refused? 

4. I have not asked them as far as Urdu i.s concerned. T have tried Tamil 
and Telugii and I have burnt my fingers. 

Q. 1 am told that Hindustani or Hindi or Urdu is the lingua fraiua'of 
India. Why don’t you emsnirage this language? 

4- All this lingua franca is for .something else. India is divided nearly 
into 28 languages and it is physically impossible lor an In iian picture to go 
on that hasis, ex/*cpt that tlierc may be one binguage and that is English. 

y. How' will you solvf* the difficulty? 

4, Wo have already fouml it in the National C’ongress. English i.s the 
language in which they talk. 

Q. You want it to be English? 

4. Yes. 

And notliiug elso^ ^ 

4. Yes. Not oven Gu^erati. What I say is this. In the present atmos- 
phere in India, when 1 travelled in Madras I found even n cooly (’Ould talk 
English hut he could not talk Hitidustnni. Even the Muhammadans of 
Madras, wdiose mother tongue is Urdu, have forgotten it and they are all talk- 
ing Tamil. They even road thoir Koran in Tamil. 

Q. The percentage of boys in primary st'hools is greater it is solid. You 
say that for hoys of the .sixondary sch<K>is ivho know English, their English 
is good enough to undi^rstand the titltssP 

4. That is the language. If they .start learning English up there they 
will learn it much earlier. Both will go band in hand and help each other. 

Q, You ju»t now talk6<l alxnit the after-effects of " The Light of Asia.'* I 
could not understand you. 

.4, The modes of life of different people are different. The type of 
who like Indian pictures — their way of living is quite different a»d geuerally 
they are fieoph^ whd dhew betel leaves apa they make things viery dirty. 
Once CL theatre is sptiifed — let me give you an example — T did show an Indian 
pietdres at nry western theatre, ** Lanka l>«h»n,” and I made Rs. 18,000 in one 
week. But it ruined my theatre altogether. 

Q. You mean you had to dissinfc^ct the citHSHwk , . . 

J.. I had to diimfect the haB and at the same time I had to conriiice my 
gttdiance that I had disiiifectod it and so cm. Till that time I went on losing 
money. 
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liBtter dated the 5th November 1927, from ATYA BEGUM $AHIBA. 

Bombay. 

• 

Since the cinemas liave be win© a force in “ life in general in India, 
and sine© the films produced in India are inaxtisiic, crude ami vulgar, without 
any redeeming point in tlie artifitic atul historic get-up, I beg to submit the 
following suggestions : — 

(ft) Tliafe a series of fihm 1)© taken showing the art industries of India 
like Dacca mulmul. shaw'Ls of Kashmir, brocades of Benares, 
etc., etc., showing enlir© process. 

ih) Biographies of hi.storic figures, and other notabilities in history. 

(c) Films displaying high morals in social life. 
ui) Natural beauties of Kashmir and other places. 

In short tli© tone of films to be e4lucative, inspiring and instructive parti- 
cularly for schools and children. 

I am willing/ to be respon.sible for conducting the aii' side of atich films, 
.and help generally. 

The music which is played usuhHv in the cineinas is dreadfully jarring, 
attempts should bo made to improve their horrible noiBoa. 

Suggest in details can be j^iven by roe perKomtlly if retpiired 

Oral Evideitije of ATIYA BEGUM SAMIBA, on Tuesday, the 13th 

• November 1927. 

• 

('fuiiittxj n : 1 nm sorry to have kopt you waiting. 

.4. First of all I inu.>t thank you for giving me an opj>ort»inity of staling 
wduvt ! want to say very hjully about the < inomns in India. 

Q. You have seen our questionnaire p 

.1. 1 am afraid not. It was not sent to me nt nil. Of (oursi^ artistically 
tlie eincMuas interest me, but to-day I think of all the stagtv the cinema is 
the one which attracts the |Mihli(‘ more tha^i any other. EverylKKlv is inter- 
ested ; from the swtHq»er to the King, all go to the cinema iniduding all clas.se^i, 
all creeds, al! ages, all kinds of peojdc in the world ; and it hikmiim to he one 
of the rnoet pojiular methcxlH of relaxation. Well now, the films that aro 
prcxlueed in Europe as a rule are more or Jws of a sen.sational character and 
generaliy deninrulisi ng. But in uTtain countries tdfiuis arc made to mnke 
them e<lucative and also to iai.se the general moralistic prim'i|>les of huma- 
nity. Bui of course I do not want to into details of what they are iloing 
there. When \vc (-omo to the c&se of India, u» in everything eko, she seemrj 
to take ah.voiutely the wor*.t idiurnctcristics that arc fxjssihle; and it is absolute 
noutvonse to say it has no efiect upon the minds of the pirople. Kvmybody 
will go to the cinema, and it is of no use trying to debar people from going, 
by having au age limit. People will go to cinemas and they will go to all 
sorts of .shows ah^olutxd^' without any discrimination. Besides you cannot 
ov©n })revent people from producing films UMlay. 'Peoi>le irill jiroiiuce films 
and so far as India is concerneci they M^ein to know uo hctti^r than to take the 
worst chiiracteristifsi that Europeans Ciin give. 

Q. Are you talking of Indian films P 

.4., I am talking of Indian films ami also of films shown from Amerira and 
■other places here. 

I should like you to keep that di.sti notion in mind. 

A. At present I am speaking in a general sense. T w ill come immediately 
ite the question of Indian films in particular. 
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p. Yoiir preriouA remarks refer to all fihna. I aak because you said some-' 
thinj? an cvf^rj thiniB; else in India/' 

A. Yf>«, like education , for instance. 

Q. You don't get the best? 

.4. I arn afraid not. Our education being defective we generally like to 
take up the weak and frail things of other nations. We have no ^ucation 
of our own to stand upon. We take anything that comes to us, merely iri- 
fliilging in sensations and impre-ssions^ which i.s very bad for humanity at 
large. 

Q. Do you think the filTtis shown here are different — T mean "Wc^st^u'ii hlnis 
shown here are dilferent from the films shown in England. Have you been 
to England^ 

A . T have }H.4erj much there, 

Q, Do you think Wastem films shown here are different from films shown 
in England. 

4. \A^eII. tliere are good and had films there, though there are more films of 
A sensational charactt^.r ahowii here. Besides what may he good for one 
I' >untrv ii^ not nec.essarilv gfwxl for another. Our (nisi-onis, manners, out’ 
7 ru‘thods of thinking arc different. Therefore what might be true there, might 
not he true here. 

Q. Dtx^K your remark apply to all classes, including the educated? 

.4. A'cs, for all classes, there is a general demoralising effect. It is no vise 
saying there is not, and shutting your eyes to it. I may say this in order 
show what films can do in India: not long ago — this is a personal matter 
hut I think eveiybcKly knows almut it — ^there was a Prince who was a regular 
theatre-gfvor and ho roriunitt^'d suicide. All his people (who helotig to a promi- 
nent Ktate IT] TndiaA deplored the condition of these films which bad hrouglit 
about this calamity. < 

Q. He had travelled in Europe. 

i. Ye.s, but he was not educated in Europe. 

Q. Mliere did lie see the films? 

A. In Bombay. 

Q. He k'nrnt suicide from seeing the films. 

A. That is what his owm peopl<\ said. He had been mixed up in a peculiar 
sort of squabble and the result wuis this, and that is not the only instance. 
They really have a very demoralising effect, these films in India, and they 
can be remedied. 

Have you mad© any complaint about the films shown in Bombay hither- 
to ? 

4. To whom? 

Q. To the Censorship Board. You know there is a Censorship Board in 
Bombay ? 

.4. But I wonder whether it is of any use making complaints. I have 
written artieUxs in the papers and spoken at public institution.s. If the Board 
are prepared to allow such films, they cannot remedy 1|ie state of affairs, 
they are careless and the pr<xlucer\s one concern seems t-o be how much 
money he can make out of a film and .simply push it through anyhow. Surely 
the Board of Censors can read what I have writt/en and said. But 1 really 
don’t think we have a responsible Board of Censors. There must be n rc»- 
poiisihl© Board to control the films produced here, 

Q. What do you mean by ** responsible 

A, Bes|>onsibl© persons who would guard the artistic, educative, histori- 
cal and national side of the story and not pass on. But the films have got 
to he taken into carefxil and seriovis consideration. It is no use producing 
sensational stuff and saying you are going to have an age limit, or this limit 
and that limit. There cannot be and should not be any limit to film goers. All 
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Wjoy to » certain extent and those iinpressioiis must be edmative and 

not of a demoralising kind. 

Q. ]>o you think the mischief is created moi'e in phe class of pf^ople who 

these Western films? 

.1. Both, I have no irso for tho.se frantic love st'enea. those indec^eiit danoejs 
and night clubs, eU;., those sort of things when they are show »i in Europe or 
India it is no joy to see them. T go bet'ause 1 am conaectcnl wilh education 
and thei*efore 1 sometimes try to tell the ediicntionu! authorities not to take 
their children to these tilins. Of course what is indec'ent to us might not 
he indecent to thenc 1 tlo not, want even to criticise Western films. My 
whole cry is that the Censorabip Board must be peo?)le of rosponsihle ideas 
and they must also regard Indian ideas and ideals before they pass any film. 

Q, If you hold such strong views, one would have expected that being a 
public critic as your are, you would have known of the existence c-f the Board 
and complained to them. 

.4. I think it is useless to complain to them. 

Q. *Have you never tried 

A. Not personally or directly, I frankly admit I have not. But tiie point 
3.3 this. The very fact that the Board allows these films to go forward k1u>w» 
that They do not take it s<*riously. fn [act look at this pa|>or 1 liavo hero 
containing advcTtiiSoments ol pictures. “ Love is Blind 

Mr. Oreen : Have you seen that film? 

• .4 , No. 

(J. You are just judging by the title? 

.4. i mean the whole thing i.s so demoralising, not this particular thing, 
here is more, “•Idie Pr<»stitutk>n Question.'’ "'Tainted Virtue/' "Love's 
Gamble.” The whole page from top to bottom is horrible to read. It may be 
all right i)erliaps in Europe but it really dtx?s not do in India. 

(), Yon object to the title * l/ovo is Blind.” 

A. J do, I don’t think we would put it in that way. It is not only the 
one title but I mean th<‘ whole concern. Why shouldn’t we have a bettor 
claas of films We are spending enough money in India. You cannot 
avoid doing that. I do confess that the studios are pretty rotten, E\"erything 
passes through. And look at the behaviour of the women. They overpaint 
theniKelves ; they are underdreesed and overjAinted. To what claaa of people do 
they belong? What is tht?,ir history? Take any Indiim film. frf)n» tr>f) 1o 
bottom wbothf‘3 it be mythological, bisioricaJ. arii.stic, .stxjial, national, <‘t(;., 
there is absolutely no redeeming point anywhere. And when I have spoken 
to these producers they have said We are <»!ily concermxi with the money it 
brings n.s.” 

Chairman : I sup]>ose you take strong exception t/>o U> the incxlern habits 
and w’iiys of women ? 

A, Yes, if it is necessary, to .sjmak about it here. 

Q, I mean they se*} it in life. 

A. Yes, I am afraid I have no use for all that sort of modernism. 1 wish 
T could change it all for India; anyhow, when T am in charge of the muni- 
cipality schools for which I am fighting, I hope to do something in tliat way ! 
'We can have our own films I With the same amount of money, the same in 
academic capacity, and with the .same people ; we still can have a much better 
class of film, if rightly conducted. 

Q, I daresay you wm? the “ fTimes of India ” Illustrated Weekly. 

A. Unfortunately I do, 

Q. You are a severe critic and I suppose you take strong exception to 
eoxne things whi<^ appear there, specially the Leg Competition, the pictures 
of ladies in bathing costume and all that? 

A. If it is necessary to discuss that, I am afraid I do. 
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Q, Wot: Id you advoc^ate censoring on those lines of the newspapers also^ 

A. Well, if it is not beside the point certainly I would. 

Q. You do think there should be u stricter censorship? 

A. Yes. Don’t you see that Europeans consider it rude to sit with their 
hats on ; while we consider it rude to sit without hats in front of other people. 
There is the difference in the two ideals. Even thoee who would imitate the 
West are going too rapidly and they have recognised their inistake! 

Q. You think Bombay i>s going too rapidly. 

A. Much too much; witlvout reasoas evep the West ie going too rapidly# 
but whatever they do they have their own people to look after them. So far 
aa India is concerned there iw no one W kK>k after them, then why copy the 
worst of the West? The state of affairs is really terrible. 

Q. If you had Mussolini's powers for a day I daresay you would alter 
the whole thing in a day. 

A. Yes, if it is n matter of a day! Hut if someone were to ask me to 
organise half a do«eii films I (ould produce something which people „of all 
cia.sse« w'ould like to see and enjoy seeing, J am siire^ and get some good idea 
from it, anyhow, artistically and from all standpoints. 

Q, Anyhow we are glad to bat^e your impression of things. You take? a 
strong view and T hope you will induce other ladies also to take strong views 
and improve the morale of the films. It is they wlio set the fashion. 

A. You mean the ladies? ^ 

Q, Educated ladies and gentU'inen, by patronising such .show.s. 

A . That is nic'rely a matter of fashion. It is the fashion to go to cinemas 
any everybody does it. having nothing else to do and without tlnnking. 

Q, Don’t you think if you saw a film and found someDfing obje( tionable 
you would at onco write to the press to ask what is the nieanuig ot sliowing 
such a film? 

.1. So far as the jioor press is concerned they are really fed up with my 
strong tirm views, perhaps they have had too much of them ! I am always 
stating what I feel is g(HKl for the t»iibHc. 

Sir /fiiroan Juffe.r : With reference to v hat you say in y<;>ur .statement, 
that you are willing to be re.sponsible for conducting the art side of such 
film production, do you think yop would he able to get good actors and 
actres.ses from respectable families. 

A, Respectable or not, so long as we can produce a respeciablo fflm I 

Q. We were told by certain witness4?s that it is iinpof>sil>le to get aotorn 
and actresses froni respectable families, 

.4. That is not (pdte correct. I urn always organising shows and I know 
you can got them. The point is that with a better atmosphere I think it is 
quite possible. 

Q. Do you think that Guvernment should start a model studio or help the- 
produeoTH who are already here. 

A, Help the protiuoers already there, bwniise you need not then incur 
much extra e.xpense. Of course if a new sttidio could be started it would 
be all riglit in duo couree, not just yet. 

Started by Gpvorruuenf 
A* Govern or oUienriine. 

Q. I mean to help the industry some my it is better to have a studio 
started by Goyerpmoilt as a model school. 

A, If it comes to that why does not the municipality do something in that 
line? The ot^er day the matter was disposed of in tb© ipunlcipaJlty cwiuaUy. 
They were not to have an;^ihg to do fijips. said it* was,, 

not their concern ana hbd no time. Th^ ate the city faticra aii^ 

must wot shirk their responsibility. 

Chnirmnn : I quite agree with you. 
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-r:-A. They cannot ward it off iu that way. All tlie^io go to the tine- 

ttSLAS ami they know the di.sa.strous eireetw a> lauih as anybody and yet they 
to shirk their responsihUity. Government is »lu 4 ye> willinja; to help if 
ytm help ^ourselt, 1 think. 

Sir Jliiroon Jaffer : You say that the instrument of instruction should be 
the cinema, 

A. I cannot help it. It hap|>ona to he a very important factor. 

Q. You mean instruction in the clas8roon\, 

A. Yes, 1 think a (inerna is more popular than a lantern film. 

You would like to have this thing in the cinssroom 

A. We caiiiiot avoid ;t. W© want cinejuas gtXKl films, instructive. 

Q. You would hke to have it:" 

A. Certaiidy 1 should. The children think tliev are going to i\ cineiwa 
show and they are uiieonsciousiy exeiUnl over it and uiironsciously intluoiiced, 

(>. Will it he very instructivo? 

.1, It* ran he very iiist nu t ive d' we make it .so. It is not rjow . Now it 
is very denlonili.'^l^g and degenerating. It is a slow gradual poison which 
humanity is being iHiisontHl with to-day. 

Q. Wc wcn^ told tlmt one Hulchand Karamchaml of Hyderabad start oil 
such ix business ])ut it w a,s a failure, 

.1. I do not believe it can be failure if it is run by pioper people. You 
.see wi ilhistrate<l lecture is more intcrtwting to some people wherea.s a cinema 
, is a catchword. They j\unp at the idea. .Kvcrybody likes to go to a cincnm. 

Q. Would yon like Ciovernment to open a class iii tlie ('ollege of Science 
or ihe school (d art J'or ciuenia instrmdion, where pr(Kluc(*rs ami othe?‘s may 
take lesson^. ^ 

.1. hike a (Ir;iniati< clas.sr To teach actors and addresses P 

Q. Yes, to teach them how to do it. 

.1. I s*M\ 1 ihiiik it would he a waste of mom‘y at flic (U'esent moment. 
Jt is not iicccsMiry to .start a Imge class with highly paid professors. 

Q. Mow will you It'ach t.lnun? 

.4. You go to ou(^ ot thi‘s4' wrelohed .stttdios and y«nt simply show the people 
who are acting there, hf>u to c'ondnct Ihemsel^^s, how to salaam and how' to 
hadi a ve ge ner a 1 1 . 

Q. Iji that ca.NC you do not advtx-aU^ Hcholarships to he given to any of them 
to go abroad, 

A, No, not yet. It is not t>o the point. Let ns begin at the bottom. Wo 
have no! yet even hee\iij to take it senouslx. Votir sclieme rennin.*s n large 
otitlay of rupees. I say make the bust (»f tiic material available u»-<lay and 
much can he done. I hope Governnieut will not give st> much money to bo 
w^asted. What cun be done without wanting a single penny is tirst to have a 
very strict Hoard of (Yuisorh on the pre.sf^nt producers. Those |>t» 0 ]de sltonld 
not be allowed to produce siieh objectionubio lUraH. 4’be whole general moral© 
mast be changed and you can do t))at without incurring any extra expendi- 
ture. You do not want the proficiency of Hollywood to-day. That involves 
a lot of money unMcxreissarily. 

Q. The Board of Censore, you have just said, ia not working fiatisfactorily. 
Would you like to have a lady on the Board? 

A. I should lik© to have people who are culturally interest^xi and artistic, 
whoever they arc. 

Q, You are intercst^^’d. If the (tovernrneni were t/> ask you? 

A. I do not think i should say ‘ No ’ if f can Ik* of any service certainly. 

Q. I want to ask you whether you would like to hav© a lady? 

.4. 1 do not mind who it is hut a lady could help a great deal. 

Q. A lady would be better able to give some go<Kl advice? 
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A. T* am sure. Ye«, I c^sin myself give sc«ne biographies of noble 

Qoeens and groat vomen and <*oadoct the show myself. Certainly J ean make 
Tip a better show 

Mi\ <ireen : The censors do not make up the story but judge the story 
when it is produced. 

A. 1 really don 4 know how they do it. But the difficuitv seems to he to 
produce a. good hJin t<Miay in India. That is where the wdiole trouble lies. 
Anj’thing is done anyhow on the spur of the moment. How often I have 
men them take away our furniture and things from our house, tieing an 
Indian house, and I have told them don’t you see the setting is ovei-painted 
it does not do lor ilud. parthodiir piei-o? " und \hey are m1'as\s ^'vard^a'/ <a) 
the es^ciitial because they have no sense of Art and Aestheticism. 

Sir Jlfiroon Jaffcr : Have you visiUMi cincMuas where Indian films are 
showri y 

A. I am speaking of Indian studios now. 

Q. Have you visited cinema .shows of that kind wdiero Indian films are 
shown ? 

A. Yes, yes. 

Q. Yo\i have seei» in the audience very f€>w Mussiilrnans taking advantage 
of this kind of pleasure. What is tht* reason For instarn e, w'e have just 
been to see the lilm ‘‘ I'ainted Virtue *’ and found very few Mussulinans at 
it. 

Chuirnutn : 1 saw a letter tO”<lay from a Maidvi which 1 asked to b« cir- 
culated. It .seems it is against their religion. 

A. If it conms to that all such thiiig.s are against religion, so far as 
purdah und all that is concerned. But, nobody sticks to it, and it is no use 
speaking of religion these days. If it comes to that, illiteracy amon^^ Mussul- 
man latlios is tht^ worst when Islam has plf/ced woman on .such a high pedes- 
tal. 

Q. Is it due to Uie titles? They (jcumot understand tlie titles? 

A. I don’t knoiv about that but very probably yes. 

Q, Have you seen any titles in Urdu on the Kscrecn ? 

A. 1 have st>en the same horrible titles translated into IVdu also. 

Q. I have not seen them iir Urdu here. 

.4. But is that of any importance. 

1 mean in order to attract Mussulman audiences. 

A, I do not think the present titles oxigbt to be vei'y attractive and if 
they are not attracted, 1 am very glad because they cannot see anything good. 

A/r. Coaifimn : Only one question. I saw that arivertisemeut. Do you 
regard those figures as indecent? 

A. The whole thing is indecent. Figures, title, everything. 

Q. 1 mean these particular figures? 

A. But why this title and not any other? There is no choice. Ail Indian 
fibna display more or less indecent matter. 

Q, And the suggestion is, anybody going to the film wdll see that sort of 
thing? 

A, It follows. 

Q. I thoroughly agree. I think it is disgusting the way in whicii some 
of these hlxus are advertised. And you would ejxtend the system of censor- 
ship to newspaper advertisements and to posters also? 

.4. t)ertainly as soon as the film is censored properly, it follows that every 
word is also censored. 

Uokwiel Oratc/ord : You say you have been more abroad than in India? 

A. 1 am afraid I was born abroad. 

Q, In England? 
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A. No. in Coimrantiuoplt^. 

Q. Hnve yon a irinvl dorti in England? 

A. T liiwo bt^n. 

Q. Yon made a point intere-iting to me when yon said it was your very 
di??tinct impression that a larger proportion of demoralising fdms and a lower 
stamp of (ihn — that is Western fihn> — are generally shown in India tlmn in 
England? 

A, I speak of Eiuopean hlnis generally. It is n fact. 

Q. Do a larger projjortion of the lower class films find an opening in the 
Indian market? Is that your impression? It is rather rny impression too. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think the moral tone of Western films is on tlte whole ohjecdion- 
able even for Enropeati races- 1 am not talking of anybody in particular? 

.4. They might be better, 

Q. Yon alluded to some }>nrticiilar typos of .scei’os.^ 

A. Y<4ti, T don't think they ar*' ne 1 '<^ssary and they mu.st be avoided and 
not eiupha.sized as they are, 

Q. Are you a member of any social as-Sixiation in Bombay? You spoke 
v)f doing a lot of writing and speaking r 

A. My rtpef'ial hue is education and Indian music. 

Q. But yon are not a iiiembei of any particular social organisation? 
k W’^dl. I do belong to ad these .social things but I hardly go to them 
^ though 1 am connected with them. 

Q. 1 also gather that you are dcfiiiittdy of opinion that Indians ahonld Kot; 
up their own standards of censorship. Some witnesses isaid they would pric- 
ier Briti.sh .stanclfual^- 

.1. I think ultimately we are all agreei! on that point. The whole level 
must be raised; whether under British or Indian r'ensorship it ’« the same thing. 

Q. You spoke of a herter atmosphere? 

.1. That i.s it. The whole atmosphere mu.st change, tiie whole level must 
clmiige altogetlu r. 

Q. You spoke of the necessity for a better atmosphere in tho studios. 
From your worldwide cKpericncc do you think the atmosphere on tho stage 
and in the film studios in flm West not very high? 

A. Perhaps not. 

Q. I mean the .same object ion.s apply iii the West againjst parents allowing 
their children to go on the stage. 

A. There it is. It must bo avoided. 

Q. But at the same time yi>u feel that artistically you can irse tho avail- 
able material in the prcK.iuctiim of good filin.s. 

.4, Even this bad material can be used to the best advantage if conductt.Ml 
and managed h^' the right people. 

Q. Their moral life is not a question we need enter into? 

A, If we try to raise the whole atmosphere into a healthier one, it is 
Ixumd to have a gcxxl effect all round. 

<J>. If you are producing a higher tone of pictures yon will have a higher 
type of person coming in ? 

A. It follows. 

Q. J understand yon are an artist in a way. Are you for freedorfi of 
artistic expression? Would you as an artist w^ant to take any subject with 
a view to displaying it on the film? 

A, 1 could guide otber«5. 
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Q, I underntaiKi that freedom of the choice of the sobjects is necessary for 
a.rtistic j>ur|nxH€«i. Would yovi c;t> as far as that? Would you take any sub- 
ject ft'ut treat it on tfje bhii f' 

A. Yea, so far as it is artistic. It t]e|>eiids upon what subject it is. 

Q. Artists cover a lot oi ground, and it is being constantly insist-ed upon 
that stex relationj^hip mrist form the basis of most of the sehab:" 

A. Of course, but it has jz;ot to be decent; it has got to l>e treated in a 
corrtv't manner wit)} right beiiariour. 

(Chairman : T)ie point Colonel Crawford wants to knovc is, would the 
artist allow hirmelf or herself to be subjected to control in dealing with the 
subject ? 

A. Of course, lie or she would have to he controlled, absolutely. 

doloncl i'rairjtml : You say that the cinema has proved to be of tremen- 
dous educative value. Iji view of that statement, do you think all Govern- 
jneiits ill the world would be wise in getting some measure of control (>ver the 
cinemas,^ 

A, Y^es. 1 fill Quid advise all Governments to do what Japan and Germany 
are doing, f found in Germany a beautiful house with five flats. 1 %vas 
taken there and J saw* they were producing something like siK shows a day. 
It was a tremendous (tinceni. All the fihow.s were of fM:lucative value. It 
was the juost extraordinary place 1 had ever been to. That was condncted by 
Government, and it was comimlsory to show the lilnus in nil centres of in- 
struction, 

(}, The Government theniselveH in Gcuinanv are concerned with tlic pro- 
duction of educational films and it is <‘t>tupulHory system to .show these films 
in all the schooln and oiheu' social iiustitutious, is that what you mcany 

A, Yes. ] did not stay tliere long enough to conduct f^ny myself — hut tlie 
shows were extremely interesitfng all roiiiuly 

Q. Tliost' films were produced in tl»e nature of a .story lor ediical ituod 
pur|n)fiefi? 

A. Yea, and that is the kind of thing, I think, that should be folloucd 
iicre also. 

(j. You talk of Indian pital actions. Have yon seen “ Sacrifice ” r 

A, Y’es, but first of all I doij^'t like the story. I don't want to be personal 
as all (oncenuwi in it are my friends. Frankly si>eaking. it is very badly j>ro- 
<lnced, it is appalling in all its details. 

Q. I thought that it was u good jdeture? 

.1. Even “ The Asia with all its defe(‘t>, was perhaps a little 

lH‘.tter than “ Sacrifir'e 

So your objection to the story is that it shows a bad character and not 
a good character 

A. No. Not at all. At the very start, the storj' is not attractive enough, 
and tlien it iw badly prtxiuced. though it ought to have been an improvement 
over others cronsidoring educated and a better class of i>eople were concerned 
with it. It ought certainly to have been a decided improvement uj>on the idd 
methods. It was however a very good sequel to Miss Mayo's book. 1 hojw 
i^he wdll write something about the Muhammadans nkso. If she not, I 

should like to write soinetliiug about them, exposing them as she has exjKwe<i 
the Hi ml VIS. 

: Do you like the political part of it? 

A, It is all mixed uji# Political, religious, swiaU natfional, it is all the 
same thing. 

Q. Do you thiiUi it is the hand of n friend? 

A, I hope she will do ns good, she certainly i.s India's best frieiid. 

Mr. 'Oraen : Although 1 have not seen you before, I hove heard of your 
artistic endeavours. Yon have denounee<l most of tlie flitus. Init have you seen 
apnrt frewn educatioiml iilms, which you can cmamend to us as being free 
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from t>})iwtions 5 ? i i\ iihn which Iuih you from nu artistic’ point 

0 f viewr 

.4, 1 saw several fiiins in America when 1 was there*in 19IB. There wore 
a series of excellent films ut Hotlywiiml, and they produced nihlieal stories 
marvellously and with j:;reat academic and technical precision. 

Q. Have you seen ‘‘ Hen Ilur ’‘y 

.4. Yes. Jt was jjjood. 

Q. Because yon have made some sweeping; denunciations I lun tryinj' u> 
find out what your standard isr 

.4, 1 will tell you one thiint. We.stern films as a rule are much belter in 
technics lie. 

Q. I am referrinjt to the moral aspect P 

A. 1 am afraid the western films, even the best films, cannot avoid theso 
extraordinary ^u^hin^r hue scenes. That i.s a Ihin^ which is Unn<*cessarily 
and needlessly oinphasiKed and seems inevitable, and siuli scmies ought to he 
©liminat-ied and nuKlerattHl. 

Q. You think that such films are ahsolutely bad P 

.4. Xot ait4)gether. 4d\e n\st. of the film is all right, hut that particular 

portion should not he shown here anyhow. 

('huirtmnt : You mean, kissing, enihracing and all that P 

A. Ves, all that jiart can he eluninaUHl. I don’t, think even high clUss 

Euflisli ladies like all that, ^'esierday an English lady told me, speaking of 
these manifcstaiious , that b* her it was hc>rrihle and extreme bad taste and 
she agiccd witii me. 

<t>. Do they likt^ it in Engindy 

.4 I don’l tiiink so. I don’t^rc'iilly believi* ilmt anybody likes to aee such 
things, 

Q. You tiiink in fact there are very g(K.»d films, but they ate all 
fiiioiied in some' nnaisure by an undue insistences on tlie fivs.s d<\sirable side 
of life;-' 

A. Yt‘s. ll those little mcidents could hi* modulated, then the films (ould 
be shown to advantage in India and even in Europe; finally Imlia (’ould pro- 
din.t’ the finest films with tln^ rnh maU'rial.s^tlmt .she lias il ade<|Uak» oppor- 
tunities and kuililies \vt‘re providcsl. 

Chan'iiuiii : Thank >on, Mrs. Atyu Begarn. 


Written Statement of Khan Saheb A. M. MANSURl, M.L.C., 
Ahniedabad, dated 3rd November 1927. 

1. 1 have no .sjjt'cial knowledge or connection with the cinema togruph 
iridustry. 

2. lu) 30 per cent, ednented and 7t> per cent, illiterate' cla.sses frequent the 
cinema. This refers to Ahmedabad. 

(6) Audientre i^i mix'©!]. Mill liand^ form ibe majority, 

<r) 21) per cent, of the audience consist of children under fourteen year« 
of age. 

3. Indian films are favourite with the people, c.g., “ Shirin Earhad 
4 5 . No. 

(a) Not like English. 

(b) Ye^^. 

(f) It is profitable to show' tveeiteru films. 

0. Yes. 

7. No. 
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B. Sot satisfactory. Economic conditions are not favourable. 

D. No. OeiiiaiKl is greater than supply. Yes. There is tendency to the 
monopoly of supply or^ exhibition of films. 

10. No. 

11. No. there Bhaulcl be more tjopiea of the film. 

12. No. 

10. Loss to the extent of duty lend. 

14. Y e,s. If properly connecte^d with the story. 

15. Yes. 

16. No. Money etririgeiiey. 

17. Very few and not up to the mark. 

18. No. 

19. Not favourably, 

20. No. 

21. Yes. 

21. itt). (6), {J)i («) Yes. 

25. Ye«. 

26. (a) Yas. 

(j> ) None. 

27. No. 

28. (a), (b) Yes. 

29. No. 

.‘K). Below 14 years, 
ill. ia) Yoh. 

;12. Yes. 

:t‘t (a), (b), (c) No. 

65. (a), (b) Yob. 

86. (a) No. 

(6) Yes. 

37. (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

38. Yes. 

40-41. No. 

42. (a) Yes. 

(b> 1\) prevent the iiuix^rt of uiulesirable films. 

44. They could help a good deal. 

45. (a) Essential. 
ib) Yes. 


Oral Evidenoe of Khan Saheb A. M. MANSURI, M.LX., of Ahmeda* 
bad) on Tuesday) the 16th November 1927. 

Chairvuxn : You come from Ahmedabad, Khan Saheb P 
A. Ye&t sir. 

What is the population of AhmedabadP 
A. It is about 2 lakhs and 70^000. It is a fairly big town. 

Q. How many cineina theatres are there in AhmedabadP 

A. I tlikik there are four. They are all in the Indian quarters* 

y. Bo you go to them often? 

A* X do go to them, but not very often. 
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How oft^n in the year do you goP 
.4. Three or four times in the year. * 

Q. What are tho pictures that are mainly shown in the theati-es in the 
Indian quarteraP 

4. They are all mixed. 

I suppose every theatre there runs both western and Indian films P 
J. T think so. 

(Jh Yon are not definite about itp 

4. I know the system in Bombay is quite different, but in AhmcMlabad it 
is a iiiixturo and both Indian and English films are shown in some theatres. 

Q. Is there any film industry in your distriot or are any films made in 
your district- P 
4. No. 

Q. Is it true that the Muhammadan religion prohibits Mussulmanfi fre^m 
going* to the cinema shows? We had a letter from a Maufvi to-day about it, 
A . I do not exactly agr€>e with him there. 

Q. Do the Mui>sul7nan.s visit tho cinema shows in your town? 

4. Y^es, they form tho bulk of the visitors in Ahmedabad, and they do go; 
hut most of thorn are mill hands. 

(>. How long have these theatres been in existence in AhmedabadP 
4. I think they have been in existence there for the last ton years. 

Q. Are they all controlled by the same agency or do they belong to differ- 
ent people? 

A. They behfiig to different })eople. 

Q. Who are the propriotoref 

A. They are Parsis in two coses and one theatre belongs a Midiainniatjaii 
gentleman. 

Q Have Madans got any theatres there? 

A. They visit there (K'casionally, they have no permanent theatre; they 
do not own any theatre there. 

Q l)c, you know how the exhibitors in^Ahmedabad get their supplies P 
4, d'hey get their supplies from Bombay. 

Q. Why do you say here there is a tendency to monopoly of the supply of 
films? On what do you base that statement? 

A, T^eople who get hold of certain good films do not allow them to go to 
their competitors. 

Q, Do you say that on mere inference or have you any relation or con- 
nectioji with the trader? 

4. No, but from my inquiries I came to know that. 

<?. In whose hands does the monopoly lie? 

4. T am talking of the cinema exhibitors. When one of them gets hold 
of a good film, he generally sees that that film does not go to the other 
exhibitor. 

Q. If they get one film, they won’t allow it to be shown in the other thea- 
tre at the same time? 

4. Yea. 

Q. That is not monopoly. 

4. It is monopoly to a certain extent. 

Q. Have you seen any cinema shows in th© Bombay city? 

4. No. 

Q, I suppose you do not know any of the producing companiea here? 

A. No. 
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Mr. Orrm : Vou are an elected member of Ike Bombay LegislatiTe 
Cotmcil F 
A. Yew. 

Q. Have 3 ’^ou any ext^erieiice of the present working of the Bombay Censor- 
ship Board or are your replies to our questionnaire bas^ on a priori grounds? 

A . From what I know I ftay that tho present censorship, in so far as 
it relates to Bombay, is all right, but the constitution of the Board is not 
satisfactory ; it is not truly representative. 

Q. Representative of what? 

A. Representative of the people. 

Q. Do you know that it consistK of c^ertain Govornment officers appointed 
ex-nfficio and a representative of the Farsi mul Mnhaniixiadaii com- 

munities ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 KUf»pr)ae yon prefer them to Ixj elected? 

A. Yas. 

Q, Have you any idea as to what the olectorato should be? 

A. One should be elected by the military peojde, one by the European 
Chamber of Commerce, one by tho Indian ChamberB, and a fourth should be 
eUKjted V»Y the Bombay (>>rporation, and Government might nominate one 
or two int<?pe«ta or htxiies or nssoeiationB or communitiewS w^hich remain ur- 
repre#^!\ted by .siMti electioi\s. But 1 would not like to have a Ck>nsorship 
Board with the Polic'e Coiiuiiissioner at its bond, becauBC? I understand the 
memhers are nbsiduttdy silent and dimtb and they don^t raise their beads. 
This is my opinion. 

(1. From your Avritteii replies, 1 gather that yon are generally satisfied 
with tho censorship? 

A. 1 nm certainly satisfied with its vvork» hut J am not satisiied wiih its 
constitution, 1 say tlio Board should be elected. 

Q. Having got a largi‘r body such as you .suggest, are tlie rnembers thern- 
selveft to examine the films or should it be left to a paid officer? 

A. r don't think members would be able to sacrifice so much time. It is 
very difficult to ex pen t them to d so. 


Watten Statement of Mr. A. SOARES. M.A., LL.B., Principal, 
Antonio De Souza High School, Byoulla, Bombay, dated the 9th 
MoTember 1927. 


IXTJRODUCTORY. 

1 . 1 have no special knowledge of or eannejctiou with the Cinematograph 
industry. My interest therein is two-fold. As nn educationist, I um keenly 
int«r<!isted in the social and educational aspects of the film industry'. As an 
Indian, T am greatly conc'erntHi wuth the development of a new industry 
wffiicdi may go ,soine little w^ay to relieve^ the great poverty of India and open 
R pew avenue of hiorative c^nqiloyment to her educated children. 

Genrrai., 

2. (o) I have an impression from |>ersonAl experi^noe that, at least in 
Bombay, Indians both of ediioatdsd apd illiterate classes, dp. ippreasiiigly fre- 
quent eiuemas. My ex|>erien<je is confined to Bombay, but I gather that 
this in the^ case in all tenms in llnRa, Bo fnr aa ihB Indian villck^ee are oon- 
cerned^ they are still a virgin soil from the cinema point of view. The in- 
creai^p in attendance may also be, dedue^ fropa th|j niuruher qf, oitmmaa 
that ha^ sprung dp witliln ttie last few years, while 1 do not’ rOme^bfr of 
a single cipema having closed down in Bombay in the same period; 
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, (6) Tlie composition of oinomA audieiK^os in Bombay naturally varies with 
t]f*e locality* (/iaexnas ia the Fort area are fregijented hy Eurofjoans mid the 
richer and more educated ciaesos of Imliaiis. The Gir^^irAum and Grant Road 
Cinemas get a mixed audience, both of educated and illiterate piM>pl©, prac- 
tically all Indians — barring the Royal Ot>era House, The Pare! Cinemas are 
mainly freiiueiiteil by luilLy-baiids and working people. The numl)or of 
women in the cinemas patronised by Europeans* Parsis and Cbrisiians is in 
a fair [iropcw-tion to that of men. Thoir number is considerably smaller 
when the bulk of the oudienc'o oorLsisis of Hindus or Muhainadans, But an 
increasingly larger numl>or of women mill-workers attend the pictures. 

(c) I liave no definite data to arrive at an estimate of the proportion of 
the audience consisting of children or impressionable adolescents. My im- 
pression is that the number of .smaller children is a very small piircent^igo of 
the audience, oxciept on festival days, when whoh* families flcnk to the pic- 
tures as a winding up of the day’s enjoyment. But llie number of adolos- 
fHUits who attend with or without their eiders is, I think, a gomlly propor- 
tion of Ihe whoh*--porha|)s as much as one third or more ol the U)tal. 


Paht 1. 

Film Iiulti.ifru in India. 

^T. The cinemas in linlia may roughly he divided into tbosc which exhibit 
exeiuBively foreign films, mainly American, and tho^ie which nlnjost exclu- 
Kirely show Indian-made pictur<*s. The former are attended by Europeans 
and the im»re wesV>rnis<*d Indians. The bulk of Indian audiences, s|>eeia]ly 
the illiterate classes, shmv a .strot^ preference for Indian films. Of the latter 
those depicting Hindu religious episodes, specially from the life of Krishna, 
and myths, at one time were very popular. But T am ns.s«red that they arc 
not sinlt a goixl draw now-a-days, excei>t on appropriate fcwtivnls. Tho 
reason fjrohaldv is that the people have had a surfeit of these fihris un<5 mono- 
tony i^' likely U} pall. Bh>riefi from tlic great Indian epics and lives of Indian 
heroes. like Shivuji, also .seem to attract bump^^r aiHliences, mainly of Hindus. 
A nuinlxu* of jneturos deal with s<K*ial problems and get quite an encouraging 
r€v>pon.se. • 

So far as the foreign tilrns go, comic films — with stars like Charlie Chaplin 
and Harold Lloyd — are prime favourites with ail kinds of audiences; hut 
the.se films being rather OK|>en«ive. they are only exhibitetl in Cinemas w'hicb 
cater to the ncfxls of the better — 1 mean weikhhiiir — class of people. E<lurnt- 
ed Indians are apt to tlfK-k in numbers to see ihe film versions of their 
lavouritc books. “ Quo Viulis,” “ The Three MuBkct+HjrB,” " Ixm MiHurables/* 
“ The Lu.st Days of Pompeii,” and such other popular film versions are sure of 
drawing large crowiLs, The illiteraU^ tda.sseK of the |>eople sotun to have a great, 
liking lor thosi? interminable serials, full of episode.s of rough riding, reckU^s 
daring, and hair breadth escapes. It is a curious thing that certain cinemas in 
localitieB where the rougher elements of the city congregate, exhibit this sort 
of films right through the year — a clear sign that they are very popular and 
strongly appeal to the mentality of their ^latrons. 

It may setun surprising, but I have an impression — an impression con- 
fimaod by some people cx)janeoted with cinemas — that mere love drarmig or sex 
fitmt are not «ndh a gofxl draw as might have been presumed. This speaks 
well for the good sense and gootj taste of Bombay audiences os a whole; 
thcHigh I am afraid that much too great a proportiofi of the people attend- 
ing andh pictures m made up of what may be called impressionable adoles- 
c?ent« ’L 

4. T am afraid the exhibitors are not catering adequaUdy for Indian 
aiidiences. I really think that Indian audiences should like to see foreign 
films with more stuff in them. The appeal of the usual American film is 
merely aeni^ous, if nolt sensual. There is hardly any plot or evem character- 
iaation. The rcjason why the exhibitors get wo better films, probably is that 
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mmt of th« iniicl« ar« of th»t type^ and the exhibitors hare no ehaioe in 
the matter. A.s such films are made mainly for the American or European^ 
taste, they certainly are a reflection on the good taste of the Weet. 

1 also think that many European# a# well as westernised Indians wonld 
have escaped from film# to Indian-made pictures^ but ^e cinemas 

wViich they frequent, never put on the screen any Indian film. The reason 
probably is that the Indian film is technically inferior, and the exhibitors 
are afraid of losing caste as it were, by exhibiting any such films. But I 
renlly^ think they might take their courage in their hand and make a start, 
say with a picture like Tagore’s “ Sacrifice,’* and see how the audience takes it. 

5. Indian produced films, depicting Indian subjects, are available. In 
Bombay* itself there are ncveral studio# concentrating on such subjects. Yet 
80 large is the demand for Indian films in Indian cinemas that the demand 
exceeds supply. 1 have Iwhui ansured by a manager of an Indian cinema 
that he is often coinf>eiled to keep a film running for two weeks and more, 
even thcHigh its attra<dion is nearly exhausted, merely heaaxiHe of the difiSi- 
c»dtv in getting suitable films wt^ek afU'r week. 

(U) I have seen only u few, and their quality varied. But most of the 
films, 1 daresay, will be found technically defective and from the specta- 
cular point of view can hardly stand on a level witli the Western films. There 
is a gtxKi deal of over-acting whicli docs imt niucli appeal to a culturixl taste. 
Fautf' df nuf i/jr, they scorn to be apprtxdatod by Indian audiences. 

(b) indiiiii filtuH- whatever their quality — are certainly popular. T^ey 
cater for an audienw which is not touched by the better chiss of cinemas 
which art> l>eyoud the means of the working classes. Their subjects appeal 
strongly tr> the new sense of j»ride in huUa’s past whiah is a feature of 
iiidian nut ioiialism. This m one of the reusojis, to my mind, why an oducat- 
mi Indian ))rcfers even its <rudities io tlie spmdiic'iilar [>erf<ali()ns of Western 
fiJius. Apart from that, the ndigious filruR noee^sarily appeal b) the dtwjp 
religions instincts of the people. 

(r) Whether an Indian film is more profitable than a \Vest<»rn film will 
depend j)artly on the quality of the film, but mainly on the type of the aiuii- 
ericc. In purely Indian (jiiarters in Bombay it w’ould appear that Indian 
seeties are more popular, and there ur<' cinemas which have given up show- 
ing foreign films in favour of •the indigenous. It stiinds to reason they 
would not have made the change if it did not pay. 

6. (rt) 1 have already answered this aflirmatively. It is, T Bubmit, no 
longer a matter of opinion, hut a matter of fact. 

ih) The educatetl classes would certainly prefer films dealing with India’s 
heroic or epic past. Also problem-films, dealing powerfully with modern 
sfx ial or political problems. They w’ould also welcome film versions of the 
literary masfcer-]>iiHt>s which would lend themselves to graphic treatment. 

The illiteriite classejs, 1 think, would prefc^r religious films, the often 
rojnnntic stories of their gods and goddesses. Tltey also show a fondness for 
films of swift- inmemeut and derring-do. Laughter creating films would be 
welcome to all. 

R. (o) 1 am certainly not satisfied with the present condition of the film 
industry in India, so far as prcKluotion is conoerned. If care is taken of 
production, distribution and exhibition will take care of thomselvefi. 

(/>) My impression is that the industry is still in its infant stage. The 
two <i«sciitial things for a flourishing film industry are: — money and men.. 
At pres<uit the industry is in the hands of people whose capital is inade- 
quate for a large scale or expensive production. There ia also a consider- 
able difficulty in getting good actor#, actresses and scenario writers, as th^ 
educated chiHses are still fighting shy of the industry. 

If India is to produtse films which are to rival foreign one® in artistie' 
production and gorgeous setting — and unless a goodly number of such films 
are made, thtw is little chance of Indian films Wng tkrown on tile soneena 
of t4»c world .-^the great eapitalists of Indie must Sutercet themselves in the 
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industry. The Tataa who in so many ways hare beezi»pion«er indu^trialista, 
anight turn iiteir attention to this rising ind^istry. There is plenty of capita.! 
in India which seeks profttabie investment and may be tapp^ by men whose 
honesty and businees ability inspire conlidence. The bursting of the post- 
war bubbiee have greatly shaken the oonfidenoe of the Indian investor, bat 
if an attractive and well>studied scheme was placed before the public, I think 
money would be forthc^oniing. To my mind there is no doubt that a properly 
organisfx! film industry has a great future in India* Apart from the domes- 
tic demand which grows larger every day, there is likely to be a great demand 
from over-seas, specially America. Both here and in Europe there is 
now-a-days growing a keen interest in things oriental. The oustoms of the 
|>eople, their religion, history, and art arc greedily studied. The more 
exotic it is, the wider is the appeal. India and China are in this respect the 
only two eoutlt^k^s which have elements to (iuonob this thirst for the antitpie 
and the exotic. Good Indian films will fet<di big prictw ciscw’here, and <?on- 
sidering that, the I ndian actors and ludresses- • hhti stars — may be had at 
salaries w'hicij are as notiiing compared to thoa^:* of their American or Euro- 
pean < on/i'ircM, I think ther<^ is very gootl money iu this business. 1 am only 
putting forward the iirgnriient of rupees, annas, pits, as it is the only one 
which is likely to appeal to tho capitalistic mentality. But there are other 
arginucnts of no les.s weight, such the disseminaiion of wider and deeper 
knowledge' of India in the worhl. a knowledge which will increase the world’s 
rca^ieet und ud miration ioi* India. 

If one of the rcsuir.s of this (^unnlittee's labours should be to draw^ the 
attention of Indian ca]n'tal to the imlustry. then the C^onimittee would hav<* 
justihed its api)c>i,utnient. The Indian princes too might turn their ntton- 
tion to thi.s business. Their co-pj>eration wanihl be vn^rv effe(*ti\t' in one rt*s- 
pewd-. Thov could snpjdy many Of the trappings and expen.sive settings to 
tho scones at little or no thus keeping down the expenses (onsiderably 

and adding to the sjKy-t.'U'ular sidf«. of the film. 

The next difficuHy is of the personnel. Caimblc producers, (iire<torB, 
actors. actrosRos, anrl scenario writors are at present comparatively rare. I 
am given to understand that .some of the <iirectors have been tf) Germany, 
AmoTica, and other ('ountrie*s to study the t^'chnique of the product ion, and 
some of the I::clian films do slnnv that tbes(» men know tiu' tricks of the triwle. 
If these have gone, orhers may go or lie .Mem by the prixluccrs in order to 
perfect their te/’huiqne. Any money thus spent is a solid investment which 
will repay itself a ]nuHirt*<lfoId. The oidy thiug is thal care ?ihouId be taken 
to send men who s>)ow a certain amount of re.sour<'e and ability and who 
have served iluvir a jipiM iitieevhip in idm industry of tVie couni.ry. 

If uo l>etier act^ir.s, aetre^^s<*s. and sixumrio writers are Uy be soon on the 
ficreon, the fault lies partly with the produr-ers who do not shew mucli ent>er- 
pris 4 ^ in discovering uew' talent, lit c{)llege.s, ki bools, and privaie atnl public 
theatricals one can easily spot a number of ]»romising young men and women 
w’ho with some training could turn out decent w^ork. As things are, a large 
"number of actors and actres-scs are uneducated, and very few tlier<? are highly 
edmat^d. How can any on<« expect .sueh p*eople to rovitali.se India’s dead 
past and reconstruct its ancient history and civilination ? I am afraid educat- 
ed people know little of the film industry in India, and w^hat little they know, 
does not inspir#’ their conbdenco ”! mean somo little scandal or court caao 
which occasionally crops up in the riewspajiers. But if big companies with 
large capital and responsible dir«wd-ors wore formed, capable actors and 
■ooenario writers would he forthcoming without di/ficultj' — a handsome salary 
and fame to boot being the strongest possible magnets. The big companieB 
could also at first get capable foreign directors to show the way and to train 
the new recruits. Bneh foreign help would no doubt be expensive, but would 
only be temporary, and in the long run very^ remunerative. But all this 
cannot !)e done by the present small studios with their small capital. 

The greatest difficulty of them all its — actreasefl. A« things are, hardly a 
-oelf-respecting woman will take to the films without losing her reputation. 



Ho either the female jpfirts are acted by rneu or by uneduoaied and hail^ 
e<liK ated women who •have not much reputation to l<w. To a$k dec?ent and 
well bred women to conaort with tliem is to ask for the impracticable. The 
Iticlian utiiid is very coiiservative and will not^ — quite rightly too-*-allow their 
woineiirfolk to be exposed to moral danger and contamination. The stories 
one hears of th^ life at Ltos Angeles are not such as to reassure the public 
mind. Under tlie oiremmiianctes, the first nec^essity is a sense of security 
tliat the actresses will be duly protected — and that can only come from the 
ebtablisluneiit of responsible agencies or studkjt*. Meanwhile, suitable men 
might take the |>art8 of women — it is to a great extent a matter of make 
vip, — and the danger of dbicx>very is much smaller than on the stage, since 
pictures are a dumb show. 

12. The Entertainment Tax has been in Bombay for some years nmv, 
but has not upparentiy checked the flow of cinema patronage. The cinema 
managers will no doubt tearfully unfold a different tale — but it is their 
hfisi,ue«8, 

13. The present eustonis inriff on foreign films be taken pro iantft to 

utford some protection to the rising Indian industry. But 1 am against 
raising any tariff wall against iniv»orted films, <1) because the Indian films 
will and inust if properly organised, make a strong bid for the world’s 
market, and any high tariff Tuight provoke retaliation, <2) because, as things 
fti'e at present, the Indian filiim have a ready and exclusive market in India 
irrespective of any protection, <3) because to a very groat extent there is 
no competition bet\ve<.*n ioreign aud Indian films which appeal to different 
kinds of exhibitors and audiences, and {4) because, wliat ih wanted is higher 
standards of production, and protection lias a teiulepoy to perpetuate 
ineffi<.‘ienc,v and slovenlino.ss, unless there is a very kcxui and strong internal 
competition. But it is Uhcless to talk of itdditional firotection and to trot 
out the usual argujueiits for infant industries, wlien actually in the home 
market demand exceeds supply. 

Ah for the <|Viestion of lowering duties on materials used in film industry, 
it ma^^ bo left for the Tariff Board to iuvestigaU?, if and when the Indian 
producer applies to Goveriunent for protection. UnlesH there is great neces- 
sity, T would not sacrifice any Ooveriimont revenue wdiicli may be used to 
give effect ive ludp to industry *111 a different way. 

14. The Indian studios, I fear, will not easily take to educational and 
propaganda films, unless a demand iw aseurtxl from Government or other 
agencies. Even then it may he diflfieult for them to get the 0 Kv>ert know- 
ledge necessary to produce really useful films, for which there is ample room 
in India. 

My suggestion is that Govenuuent of India should create an agency of 

own to prodmxj films with a well organijaxl studio. This studio would 
0) produce filiu*s for education and propaganda, (2) ])roduc‘e model 
or standard films on Indian topics and subjects, which might set a ton© to 
tlm other studioe;, i3> train uji directors, actors, iictreases, and scenario 
waiters to b© absorbed in private industry. This I consider to be the best 
w^ay to lielp the industry. It is a positive way, not merely negative a.s rais- 
ing the tariff. Nor will private induvsiry have reason to eomplain of unfair 
conipetition if the films produced by the agency are sold at competitive rates. 
So lar as educative films are concx^rned, there wdll be no real competition 
between private and state indvistry. As a rule, the field is negl©t?t©d by 
private studios. So far as model films are produced, they will be produced 
partly at le^t os a means of training the personnel of film industry which 
can later b© absorl>©d by private industry to its great improvement. The 
privatt* studios could laend their own directors, etc., to be trained there. 
Again a r6sj>omiibl© Glovernnient agency would attract a larger number of 
educatcKl men and women, ami thus solve the problem of an adequate supply 
of trained ^rtists, 

16. T think that an Indian film industry has a great future. The coun- 
try contains in its varied and wondrous soeneiy^ a natural background or 
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4 pttii)g for its picture's. In its religionci, literature, ar», historv^ »»<! typos^ 

jXKipie with their picturesque customs and ot)stujueH, we have a rich and 
tdmosi inexhaustible fund to be drawn upon far splendid Capital too 

ift not lacking, nor capitabists with sujSicient emer]>rise and ri'sourr^iuhioj^^^. 
Bombay as usual may he expe<‘UHi to take the lead in this matter. Artiste 
with imagination and histrionic and mimic power are not wanting. They 
will be coming in flooiis, as soon as it is fouml that the industry can offer an 
attractive opening. Why. JUuigal itself may, if properly tapped, supply all 
the needs of India. In India itself there is a great demand for Indian films 
— a demand which is likely to im‘rea.s<' if better films are prodnc'ed. Almve 
all there is the world market which will be captured without much difficulty, 
as Indian films will be priifris and able to satisfy the foreign thirst for 
knowledge of the East. 

16 and 17. I have dealt with these points in previous answers. 

19. T'have no figures to judge the relative cost of j>rodtiction. Hut iso 
far as the salaries of the artists and tUrectors form a heavy percentage of 
the total cost, the Indian cost will be considerably lower. In her natural 
scenery and edd world Tnomimonts and cities, India has a natural setting 
which other countries have to reprcxluce artificially at considerable cost. 
The actors’ trappings and dresses are plainer and Birnpler in India and must 
cofit»relativc] y less money than in countries where eVuvnges of fashiont? in- 
volve. I daresay, consideralno expenses to the prodmer. 

20. (a) The state agemy fer filneprodnetion. suggested in No. 34 above 
will no doubt iuvoUe (Government in considerable expense, running into- 
lakh.s of rupees, t am not in a position to give any a|>proximate estimate. 
Hut if the suggestion found fe'sisible, the cstijimUcs can he worked <nit by 
exv»crtH without miuh diffiiaiUy. 

Such expeiidiiure justifiable from the point of view of genernl Indian 
progress, and may he put d<ia n ns part of nation-building ex|ienditur©. 4'he 
educational films, if effective, will on the one hand r.j;., agriculture — in- 

crease the wealth of the country and necessarily its taxable capacity; and on 

the other hand / .p.. sanitation and public heaUli” le.ssen tlie heavy (lovern- 

inental and Municipal expenditure oit thi.s h^fjul. besides contributing to tlie 
physical litness of the iieojde and consct{uently their working capacity. The 
films made for llie use of s<!hoo].s will be a good hand-maiden to the rha roett 
s('1k*o 1 teaching. conil,»ining, as they do, uscdii Ines.*? and ploaenre. 

Then the ludp given to an industry w'hich is cajuible of (‘on.siderahle exjmn- 
sion will he tlie means of opening a new .source of emjiloymcnt to tlie eelntat- 
ed and even illiterate peofile of the country. (N>nsideriTig the narrow' field 
there is for employment, and the growing difficuHies which educated men 
find in getting a job, however humble, any n€*w industry which has a chance 
of making good sliould receive encouragement at the handR of (loverrunent. 

(h) I slvould aay that such a studio should, if projierJy managed, he self* 
supporting. The. educational and propaganda films would Ikk readily absorb- 
ed by Provincial Governments, Municipalities and district boards and smdaf 
work institutions. All the more important schools might he encouraged to 
purcha.se small cinema apparatun for projection, or Cioverumeni iniglit have 
special cinema performances (matinees) for cliildren, from which decent 
returns might be derived. Circular.s from Directors of Publir* Instruction 
addressed to Headmaster's, apprising them of the e^lucational value of .such 
performances would, I think, meet with good response. 

In the second pltu^, any really’^ gm>d films produced would l>e taken over 
by the hx^al cinemafi at competition rates, and, if tlie foreign market is tapped, 
may fetch big prices. The cost of producing .such pictures may ha losa for 
Goveriii3(ient than for private agencies. For sm the studio i« to be used as a 
training school, most of the tictors and actres&os would be recruited from 
among the s-tudents tbemselvea and will be got at a small remuneration, if 
not free of charge. 
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(h) The main b<» capital expenditure feu* the fitting up 

of a good studio. This might be met by a loan to be gradually paid off out 
of i>rofitfi of the studio. 

The local Gov'crrunents iiught be asked to coti tribute a certain fixed sum 
annualij out of any Entertainment or Amugement Tax they may be levy- 
ing, and those GovernnicTits which arc not actually levying any euch tax, 
might be induced to consider the advisability of imposing this tax. 

Later on, when strong private companies have been fomted to imxiuce 
fihnis of a standard quality. Government t^^uifd wind up it« own agency and 
pass tho conccru to any of tiie->e companies for valuable eoafiideration. The 
idea is not that Guvernment slumUI enter j)>to eoiiipetition with private 
agencies, hut that it should enter the field to gi\'e an initial impulse and 
help to consolidate the industry. 

21. 'J'hough 1 am in favour of a State agem y during the initial periotf 
and for a dtrfinite jnirpose, 1 am aginnst a State monopoly. A State mono- 
poly in any art i.-s unthiukahlo. It will s.taiidaicli.so and rodme art to rou- 
tine. Apart from this iuudaiuoutal evil, Indian Govoniments have enough 
>vork in their hiuul without troubling thejii-^elves wdth the huge business 
uuHiagenient of an jildndia Film Jhoihicer. Monopoly by destroying all 
competition tends to ineffioieiH y and waste of in4)ney, and this waste is a 
greater danger in GoM'nuuerit agiunies wliich have the tax-payers' money 
to fall back upon. Tiiere is no such urge to (Ut down all .superfluous expen- 
diture as in t>rivate bnu'.. Anyhow, with all its plansiliie advantages, a 
(ioveriuut'nt monopoly i.s. not practical politii'S, and even if it w'ore, it would 
have to be fought out by all who care for the grow'th oj^ any art, free from 
the sluK'kles oi officialism. 

0 

Fihii^ (ft fhi liritf -^h ( '(ftnni^fntvf ulih . 

22. The question of Imperial preference must, prinuuiiv be l«V)kcd at frriin 
the point of view of Indian interests. A poor conntry like India (annot 
afford to b© generous at her own co.st. (Mnirity juust begin at home. If this 
can be done without .saciifuing the ijiterests of our filin industry. I have no 
objection. 

^n) I do not see bow^ Irnperfal Preferenee would assist the development of 
the Indian film industry. The Indifuri film imlnstry cannot hoT>e t(j compete with 
foreign films of the type that are n>ua!lv produced in the Empire or else- 
where. fler films will l>c distinctive and unique, nnd wdll be Accepted 
because of the.si* lactcfxs, IwM ause they are ditfercnt from the Western films. 
They are in u cla.s,> apnri, and, if good e/iougb. w d] be paid for and exhibited 
in tlic Eiupire, preh retice (U‘ no prefereme. The popularity of Indian filnia 
will jiot depend on the greatei" or less evx.stonis duties, but on ihoir inherent 
interest. Wliile, ilicrohjre, Indian fihus will gain nothing by any preferen- 
lial treatment that may he given by the Empire, they may lose something, (1) 
by Empire lihirs being given }>referentiid trealmerit and thus increfl-sing 
internal competition, and <2^ by foreign natioiis retalinting in ca.s© of any 
unfair differentiation. Vs I Indieve that Ainerir'a and the Continent of 
Europe are likely to he iuir biggest cusiomers. Government should be very 
chary to rouse their hosiility by any inanijudation of the tariff. 

(b) It would be a great gain if India were better known and better re»- 
pe(ded in the liiinpire, A kaleidoscope of Indinhs old glories and preeent 
beauty and n^ourcea would certainly eansij a great impreasion. After seeing 
fdnm of this kind, an Afrikander, for instance, would think twice before 
offending Indian susceptibilities or looking down upon India as a nation of 
vx>oUes. But this will l>e done only if really good films are produt?©d in India 
and are brought to the notice^ ot the exhibitors in the Empire,, Imperial 
preferem'© can do very little in the matter. 

(c) It is quite ]K)eaihle that tin* standard — specially moral standard-yof 
West^ern fiitnis shown in India would be improved by Empire films being 
ecreened in preference to the ordinary American film. But this is a matter 
for the censor^ not for the eustoim officer. For a tariff hite all films blindly* 
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gpood as well the bad. What in waiiUMl a di«^<{rimiuation between 
good film and the bad, and tariffs cannot do that. An American film 
irenld be penalised, not it is a bad film, but because it is American. 

A premittra would be set on an Empire film, not because it is good, but 
because it is Imperial. And what would happen if. bec’auae of tariff mani- 
pulations, worthless Empire films were dumpeti upon India 

23. Since India is and m likel>' to remain a part of the Empire, it would 
be a good thing if there was an intercharge of uti^eful knowledge regarding 
their mutual resources, conditions, and activities. Much of that knowledge 
might even be commercially or indnstrially profitable. Such films could be 
preferentially treated, so fur a.s cn.storn.s dues go, I would suggest that such 
filnui might be Inbelled cd>icational ” by the respective GoverumeiUs and 
be admitted either free oJ duties or at stualler rates. To this extetit prefer- 
ence may be admit tod and may do some gtvxi. 


Paut 11. 

Sftrifi! .4.^/0'/ /.ii fjiiti 

24. A good jnany exldhited in India are bound to do harm to the 

public. This is specially the case with * sex ‘ rdiu.s and ‘ enme ’ films. Of 
cour.sf, not all hlm^^ wlierein '.-ex’ and ‘crime’ are iniportant elements 
•are injurious. On the contrarv they may bt; thoroughly inornl. It is the 
attitude of the producer and the way the .subject is treated that malco a film 
object ionablf* or othfu-wisc. It \ it c i.s gilded or Treatt'd f«s tun. and virtue 
is on the whoh' iiimTe to take the back scat or brought into ridicule, if ugnin 
crime ir» the jieisoit of the >illtiin made very attractive, specially to the 
young, adventurous hearts, such films arc .i public danger, A number of 
films, tbottgb not wholly sex- ri<ldoii. have oiten purfife patches whicli are 
very suggestive and tneant to appeal to the lower passions of man. 

I do not think there a large circulation of filius whicVi may bo called 
outright iinnior.al or friminallv stiggcstive. Flut tlu» htilk of the Westent 
films witli wdnch I ;nit more acipiai ete«l . can have m> uplifting cfFta.rt on tl)e 
and Fence. J know tiiat people do not go t.> the < inemas for e<lilic}Vt ion , but 
for amusement. My poiiu is that they can ((liainly bt^ aniustxl and yet 
their moral values 7iot ]ower<Mi, Almost all the cornu filirrs give one plenty 
of laughter and amusement and no moral Jjarrn is done to yoting niid old. 
Film versions of the best b<M»ks in ilic literature of the world would eoinhine 
amu.semoiit with profit, Ituf some of the versions \ have seen wW) mere 
travesties of the original, (bmc by vulgaiiuns who s(‘em to think that good 
taste is very miidi at discount. Current events, such as are portrayeff by 
Pathb Gazette, ai-e appreciat-ed by all, and if tlieir si/e anrl <po\liiy and 

variety were extended, the> would fjc a boon to tlie cinema patrons. 

Both tlie ’ and ‘ f rime ’ films are harmful. They may not do 

any Fuirm to staid, seif-com rolled men. wFio take these tilings at their ivorth. 
But it is the young and the irniiressionable that Hie in danger. The .sex 
films rouse his Rensuality and may drive him to vice as a vent of feeJitigH S i 
roused. The atmosphere so created i-. electri<- sod tlm audience responds 
automatically. The young folk in the audience - well, one ran .see the 
on the spot, the way iliey act towards one another. 

Crime films may be harmful in ^wo ways. To the criminally minded they 
teach new' ways. i^wiftAr and subtler methods, first of cominitting the crime 
and then of iiToidlng arrest. They also bring before him the nen wespciu^' 

placed in the hands of the criminal liy our scientific civilisation. To the 

young, full of life and spirit of adventure, they also have a subtle appeal, 
specially if the villain is drawn in vivid colours, and made to possess all the 
virtues which attract the young-^-daring, courage, resourcefulness. 

1 must say', howev-er, that criminally suggestive films are iniu'h rarer than 
the other kind, T mean sex-ridden films. 
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Wbat proportion of crime is due to the cinemajs, i« a di^BeuIt prohlem. 
We have no young’ rapscallions here, practising introspection and psycho- 
analysis, who edify the courts, in America, by describing the genesis of 
their criminality and often tracing it to the highly coloured nioviee. But 
there are certain crimoto which have fmitures reminding one of the hlms, and 
it is j>erhaps not too much to deduce that films might be at the root of the 
mischief. When for instance, a young Christian in a northern town^ comes 
up in a car in broad doy-light and carries off a school mistreBs before the 
‘^eye« of the startled children and ravishes her in a cave — in other words when 
he behaves like a caveman of the films, the inference seems clear. Here in 
Bombay we had a Chasmavslhi, whose exploits and escapes would certainly 
make a stirring film. Tlicro was Koinci years ago a murder on board a moving 
train carried off by a couple of edncated young men, which also seemed like 
a child of the Of course, T do not mean to say that it is the cinema 

W'hich put them in rniud of their crimes, but tlie methods fidopted were sug- 
gestive of the cinema. For the rest, hunifxn nature is fuiKiamentully 
the same all over the world, and like causijs will yield like results. If harm 
has come to the youth of the West from the abuse or misuse of the cinema — 
and this can hardly bo denied — even greater harm will befall our owm youth 
who are more ingenuous and less sophisticated. 

Hence the nec.^ei4»ity of a stricter censorship and other devices, calculated 
to protect our childi^n and young people from the deirK>rali«iug efTect^ of 
pictnnwt which stir the evil in them. 

26. In a country like India wliere religious susi-eptibilitioH are ea^tily 
•offended and religious passions are easily inflamed, great care should he 

taken to pass films which are likely to cause had blood. Of course the 
'Censor e position is very un idious. For there arc >;<> mau v nt-ots and class^^s 
that even a gowl film may ho a source of offenc<:\ Now-a-days a number of 
films are protluc^d with a distinctly reforming bias, films which may be gall 
and wormwfKKl t<> the orthcKlox. Should this be a reason for the banning of 
the filrn? A film like Tagore’s “ Sacrifice " is distjnctl> revolutionary in 
conception and one which may he held offensive of Brahrninisui. Was the 
censor to forlnd it? 

1 suggest that only such may be proscribed whi<;h tend to bring into 

contempt the gCKls, prophets or religious leaders venerated by large classes 
of the pe<^i)le. As for tin* films used for propaganda of new ideas, even 
though they go counter to cstablishetl cret^ds, no ban may be i>laced over 
them, unless the treatment is such as is bound to rouse considerable heal 
:and passion. 

The distinction must be kept carefully in mind, for in a country where 
social cttstoma and even hygienic rules are given tht^ sancrtion of religion, any 
inncK'cnt film may raise an outcry^ from some rjuarter or other. I consider 
good films — good in the sense of artistic and well balanced — are strong wea- 
pons in the armoury of the social reformer, and it would be a pity if this 
wea(>on was broken in his hand by Governmental interferenc’e, 

27. (a) 1 should say that a very large number of films showm in India are 
a caricature of Western civilisation. They are those half truths which are 
worse than lies. The whole of India is outraged by the picture of India 
given in Miss Mayors notorious book. T daresay any true European or 
American would be outraged at the picture of the European civBisation 
given in the ordinary films. If these were typical of Western life, then this 
civilisation might be summed up in two words: — lust and luxury. It is no 
wonder that educated Indians are not impressed by Idue assumptifiai of 
superiority of the Western civilisation and are liable fio point a fin^r of 
Bcoru at the obiect lessoni^ of this civilisation thrown on the nmreen. They 
are particularly shoc'tked by the over-free life of scarcely clad woman who 
move in the pictures. Tho»e of ua who w'ould like to have an entente cordials 
between the East and the West, based on mutual respect and understanding, 

^consider these films to be a Btumbling block. 
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Happily as I saicl, 1ihi> af the ludiati people hardly ever have e look 
mi such pictiirea. They de not frequeoat the cinetne^ whkh soreeh &uch films. 

a good maiu educated Indians do see these pictures^ and, whether they 
ep}i>y them or not, they must mme away with a feeling that ^e b<Mted 
Qtvilisation of the Wetst is a hollow mockery. I i^mat it again^ the im- 
^ucated Indian is not effected hy these films, and so no undesirable results 
can follow. 

To ban all such films would be a drastic r«nie<ly, hut, I snppo^, any suoh 
suggestion would be classed as ' piiritani^im * and disniiBised tti Any- 

how, a stricter censorship a^onld ban the worst specimens, and thus induce 
the exhibitor to import more decent films in future. And if, as I am afraid, 
the exhibitor in thb country is not a free agent but must accept the bad as 
well as the gcxjd from syndicates <?ontrolling production, here is a chance for 
the Emj)irt' to prodiit'C films which are go<id art and g<H>d mornlity, filma 
which are neither low? nor degradinc;, and thus m'crthrow' the tyranny of the 
AratM'ican companies. I think the exhibitor in India w^ould only he too glad 
to give .up such oiitra|re<nis fUins which he finds are not gtxnl draws but 
which he scrc‘ens for want of lK?tU»r suhstitutos. 

59. Yes; certain films muld l>e certified os for ofhiltx oftf^. I know that 
such a lalxd is in itself an ad\ ertiseinent . but ptM>ple who go to such films 
l>ec:ause of their relish for unsavoury episodes are already Biiifieiently cor- 
rupt and are not likely to be dtmioraJise>d by any daring or risqo^ film. 

*10. 1 should oertaifdv have wished to allow t‘hildren only for children’s 
periorinanoes. Hut I think such a step inny involve great hardships. For 
there arte days hen the whole family is on the spreny so to say, and w*‘nd 
their way to the cinema. To prevent <’hildren is to prevent parents as well, 
and it is not prackicablo. Hut, as a rule, it may be left to the goml senae 
of the parents to tak^' their chil(Jreti to shows which are not likely to offend 
the yoinig mind. Tf knowingly they take them to unsuitable Rhow.s, the 
resfionsibility is tlieir own. Hut, apart from this, it is (*ertainly a go<>d thing 
for cinemas to have now and again special chihlren’s performances whicn 
need not he dull in tluanselvcs or uniiitorestiug to the grown) up people ao- 
coinpanying them. This would satisfy the children’s craving for picture* 
without any harm accruing to them. And if films of cducHtional intercut 
were also shown, the performance vu)uld be doubly satisfactory. 

31. Censorship is the only niean.s we have^of guarding against bad films. 
Whether it is effe< tire or not depends on the temper and taste of the censor* 
and tiu' principles, if any, which guitle thf?m in their d<‘cision. 

32. 1 can only judge hv the results — and the results are not satisfactory. 
Many a film escapes the eyes of the censor, which T should ct^rlaijily (lip, if 
not him. T could cite instances, hut time and spact* forbid. 1 think the 
Censorship might usefully he tightened in certain direedions. 

33. A strict r'fmsorship would not interfere with the recreations of the 
peotde, unless rwreation consists in seeing highly suggestive films. By far 
the great majority of the people fre<juent the pictures as a relief against the 
tedium of theii- work. Tlu^y do not go there to excite their low^ pa.ssion8. 
If there are a certain number who visit cinemas with that intention, i» it 
fair and right that their morbidity should be catered to, while the gfX)d sense 
of the rest of the audience is offended? 

33. <7>> Not apprei'iahly. As I have already said, the hulk of cinema 
patrons do not like fitieh shows. They are not a good draw. 

fc) TTnduly interfere with the artistic and inspirational development? 
This is bosh. There is neither aifi- nor inspiration in such pictures. They 
ore gross and vulgar merely. As a matter of fact, such scenes are engrafted 
artificially and used a.H mere padding, bec*au«e in America and Europe, for 
which countries the films are made, there must he a demand for such thinga. 
If the oefiBor were to cut off the scene*, even the film would often gain in 
unity and artistic ensemhle. 

34, (a) A single Central Board would l>e very inconvenient to the trade 
and might occasion undue delays and greater oxpen#*e to exhibitors, T am 
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Ugaiiwt any such thiua, though I well »ee that a single Central Board would 
tend to uniformity aqd do away with the vagaries of Provincial Boards. 

(h) I would not have a Central Board in addition to Provincial Boards, 
mainly on the ground of economy. It would also be difficult to prevent over- 
lapping and waste of time in such a case. I would rather strengthen con- 
siderably the Prmuncial Boards in Bombay and Calcutta and make them 
more representative, specially of men with educational experience; Since 
alittost all the foreign films enter either through Bombay or Calcutta, free 
iugreJHS to all India might l>e given, if they are passed by either of the two 
Boards. Sunilarly most of Indian 6lms, I think, are produ<*ed in the sacne 
centres and once they are passed by the Boards, either of Calcutta or Bombay, 
they might be allow^ed to run all over India. In some special casea the Board 
may certify the film for Bombay or Calcutta only, in which case' the said 
film would have to be submitted to the Boards elsewhere, before being exhi- 
bited. If this plan is adopted, the other Provincial Boards would have little 
work to do, and their personnel may he reduced to a smaller number. The 
iaconvenienoe to the trade would also Im considerably minimised. As a matter 
of fact, the Boards of Bombay and Calcutta would have piactically the func- 
tions and advantages of the suggesto<l Central Board w-ithout its incon- 
venience. 

iJo. (o) Except for the presence of a judge and an experienced police 
officer or two, the Provincial Boards may be composed entirely of non- 
officials of a certain standing, among whom a number of educationists may 
find room, 

(ff) XhiM appointment of a fiiVbtiiiie man with an Advisory Board may 
also be a good solution, |>ro^ ided a man of really good understanding is 
available. This may be done, if the Board, ns I propose/ to be constituted, 
is likely to cost more. But I would lay dq^wn certain general principles a& 
a guidance for the man, with iTi*^tructio!is that in all <loubtful canes the film 
should be inspected either by the full Board ov hv a subcommittee and certi- 
fied by them. 

36. (a) I don’t like the present S 3 '.stein of subordinate Inspectors doing 
the work. I don’t know whether they have sufTKieiit culture, sense of beauty 
and art, and good sense to make a sound decision. 

(h) If the plan in 35 (b) is^Midopted, then the difficulty of getting non- 
officials of standing with sufficient leisure will be got over. If not, a larger 
numhor of censors might l>e appointed and work distributed among them, 
only such films being referred to joint inspection as are on the shadier side. 
Such joint inspection is partly to protect the trade against individual 
vagaries. 

40 I would not bother much about hand-bills and advertisements — as this 
additional work may be t<x) burdensome for the Board; but I would censor 
posters, some of which, being glaringly exhibited by the roadside, are likely 
to prove injurious to the children and adolescents pa.ssiiig by, I have at 
times seen posters of unblushing posturing and love-making which are not 
t-o be indiscriminately and prominently exposed. Very often the films them- 
selves are unobjectionable but the poster-s are. Greater latitude may be 
given to posters which are set in the precincts of the cinema house, prov ided 
they are not exposed to the gaze of people passing along the streets. 

43. Given an efficient censorship, I don’t think there is any need for a 
tx>ntrol over the import of films. As for the export of films, I do not know 
whether there is afiy and whereto. Ther 2 may be need for control in the 
interests of the trade itself and the future of film industry in India. For 
worthless — artistically — films exported may give the exhibitors abroad a poor 
idea of Indian prodtiefion and discourage further enquiry, 

(r) A Commit tee of two or three persons may be appointed at Bombay or 
Calcutta, whichever place i« more convenient, to inspect export films. The 
persons so appointed may be Indians thetiwselves, with an understanding 
of art and t^niquo. 
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44. The Press at any rate could help a good deid in raising the moral 
sud artistic standard of films exhibited, I suppose it Vould be too much to 
aak the Press not to publish advertisement of hlms which may offend public 
'decency. But they could at any rate help positively, by favourably review*- 
ing the better kind of films and prominently drawing public attention to 
them. 

45. I don’t believe in Government control over film-production. It may 
be too irksome and unacceptable to trade. 

But I should certainly like film pri>dueing t^ompanies to be registered and 
licensed, and the studios inspected now and again. 


Oral E¥lden€e of Mr. A. SOARES, PriuoiiiaJ, Antonio Desouxa 
Sohoiri, Byoulla, on Tuesday, the 15th November 1927. 

Chaiiman : You are the Principal of the A)itomo l)eso\iza High School:^ 

.1. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been there? 

.4. For the last five years. 

Q. I suppose you know Bombay very well 

-4, I have l>een here for 15 yexirs, and I have practically settled down here. 

Q. Do you visit cinema shows very often ? 

.4. 1 go occafiiona]i\% t.c., whenever 1 find that there is an interesting 
film, I visit a thciftro, or whenever I feel run down and need a little reevea- 
tion, I go to a cinema, hut not ft>giilarly. 

Q. 1 suppose you vi.sit tlieatres where both Indian ami western films 
are show'n P 

A. Mosiiy I have been to \Ve^tern films. 1 have so far seen only three 
or four Indian films during the last tW’O years. 

Q. What are the Indian films that you Imve seen? 

A. I have seen “ Sacrifice,” ” At the Clangs of Fetters ” and “ The Light of 
Asia,” if it can bo called an Indian film, because I am told it was })nxiiiced 
^mtside India. 

Q. Where did you see them, in the Fnrt? 

A. Sometimes in tlie Fo?t and sometimes in the Royal Oj'cra House, 

<?. Does the Royal Opera House .thow Indian films? 

A. They show all Western films. 

Q, There are certain theatre.s which show only Western films and you 
think they will lose their caste if they show any Indian films? Y'ou have 
put it very graphically? 

.4. Yes, that is my own opinion. 

Q. You think the exhibitors will lose their clientele if they shew Indian 
films ? 

A. There are c^ertain people who would not like to see Indian films, 
but I dare say there are a large numl^r of p^'ople who woukl certainly 
like to see Indian films if they are good and wort.h seeing. 

Q. But even if the film were ar good one, the exhibitors would not take 
the risk of showing it? 

A. That depends uy>on the exhibitors. 'When I say a good or bad film, 

I refer merely to the technical aspect of it. 

Q. You really think they might take courage in both hands and see 
how the audience takes it? 

A. Yes, they might do that. 

Q. Of course, they know their business best, is it not P 

p2 
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A, I should wi, but rer>' often the fear tbiAt the^' will ioae tiieir 
alienteie keep ^ them back from undertakiug such an experimeut. 

Q, \^'ouid you advocate «ome compuiaiou in all tkeae theatres in order 
io euooura4te the indig;€N3ous industry, that every theatre should sho«^ some 
Xndiiiu picture provided it is as good with due regard to the 

quality ? 

d. 1 am against compulsion of any kind. 

Q. It is rather an important [>otnt for U8 and ! should like to know 
your views on it. In order to encourage the growth of the Indian him 
industry, this fear or prejudice should be removed, is it not!^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. The fear of losing caste, as you put it, may be imaginary, and once 
the exhibitors are compelled to exhildt Indiau films, probably the Indian 
films may l>ec*onie popular also with the w'esterii and westernised audience F 

A, But 1 would not approve of tlie principle of compulsion even for the 
take of the growth of the liuliau film industry. 

Q. Do you know in Great Britain they are adopting a quota system, 
that every exhibitor should show a certain number of £mpire-ma<l6 

J. I am against tiiat. 

Q. Vo\i tlo not believe in encouraging the Indian film industry in any 
way ? 

A. Not b\ coiiipulHiou. I am against it. Not by forcing it down the 
throats of the people. 

Q. In the same way you are not for encouraging British Empire films 
jn that way? 

.1, i am distinctly against it. If the trade finds that it is to their 
interest. let them do it themselves. After all. their motives are com- 
mercial and they ought to know their business best. 

Q. 1 believe yon are of the opinion that educnitional films should l>e 
manufactured here? 

A. Yes. 

V. I Vo yon advocate that (government should do it or you think that 
other people should take it up? 

A. First of ail the pro<iucers might consider that it is not paying, and 
secondly thev will not have sufficient technical knowledge to produce 
renll.v good educational films. 

So that these educational films should l»e produced by Government? 

A. Kither by the Government or by an agency subsidised by Government. 

Do you think the educated classes, btjth men and women, can be 
aucouraged to take {>art in cinema theatres? 

A, Yes, I think so. 

Q. Is there anything more needed to encourage them? 

.4. What is really neede<l is a little more kiwiwledge about the conditions 
ill which the film industry is worked in India When people see that parti- 
cipation in the film industry means a lot of money, as it does in America 
and oti>er couiitriofi, they will readily come in. In foreign countries good 
actors are called Stars, and when people here see the potentialities in the 
lino, they will certainly go into the line in much larger numbers, parti- 
cularly because unemployment among the educated classes is aaauimiig 
alarming proportions. 

Q. What alnnit scenario writers P 

A. For that you will require men of a literary type with some dramatic 
fmngi nation. 

Q. l>o you want education to be speoiaiised in that line or facilities' 
giren to take special tpining in scenario writing? 
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6p*Di«l trmiatng will oeriauniy be t^uired. « 

Q, Do you think the University or the Government should a^Eord special 
Imeiiilaee to young men or should do amnething in thia matter? 

j 4. If Government starts a studio, that would be like a training grtnmd 
for scenario writers, directors and all the rest ot it, 

Q. Do you advocate Government starting studios for amusement pur- 
poses or only for pn)pagAiuia pur^HiseB,^ 

A. Government would primarily start them for educational purposes*, 
but w'ould also educate the cinema trade by producing model films for 
amusement purposes. 

Q, We are told it would l>e a very costly thing to put up a studiow 
Do you tliink Government would be Justified in si)ending that a mount f 

A. I don't think it would ho a wasteful expenditure — the more so as 
X think that as scK>n as it is found that gt>od cinema films are in detuiiLKi 
botli here and outside. Inismess men wtmld start companies with l 4 Uge capital 
and Government could pass on their own studio to them later on. 

(V, Your idea is that after being a puuieei in that matter and having 
created a gfxai ixU of actors and actresses and providevl u good studio. 
Government should hand it over to a private concern after a certain time. 
You think it h well worth spending naonej cm that? 

Well worth while. For instance^ from the educational point of view 
a lot of money i.s spent in educating people in schools and colleges. Now 
H film which appeals to the eye is much more direct and powerful in its 
influence, 

V- \our j)oinf of view is that yon not would leave the improvement of 
th€^ industry in the hands of tin? people who are now in it. It is not likely 
to improve unlouss Government does .some pionet*ring in that diret-tiouf" 

,4. That is my imt>ression. Unless a really big company with respon- 
sible people at the hoarl and a large capita! is started, 

Q. ^oti think it is likely you can find such companies P 

,1. 1 don't see why not. 1 hear for instance the Indian princes are 
interested in it. 

(b ^ oil can’t go by the new«paper.s. * 

,1. Apart from that, the Momliay indiasti ies could take a hand in the 
matter. 

Q. Why don't they do itr 

A. Weil, perhaps thLs inquiry might open their eyes. 

y. I mean are they so bad ati that, that the inquiiy alone would open 
their eyeis.^ Do you think there is any unpojjulurity in the profesaion.^ — is 
it not sotnaliy reAj[Hx;table F 

A There are already a nuniWr of educated i.*^‘ople actually working 
in it. 

Q. But is there any such unpopularity r 

A. I don’t think so. And if there is, a well estahiiahed firm, with a 
good directorate which carries the confidence of the public, would do away 
^ith it. 1 . j 

Q Are you firm in your opinion that the Government should take it 

upP 

.4. For want of any private company. 

Q, Do you think any private company would take it up if the Gov- 
ernmeut did not make any efforts That in my point. Do you think th« 
company will come into existence which you have in mind, if the Govern 
o«efit did not make any effort? 

A. 1 cannot any. Perhaps they are afraid of losing money. 

It is going to In* costly. Government would have to spend much 
more than a private company, if they have to run the concern. 
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.4, To a certain extent. Btit there are varions factors which would 
Jesjsen the cost. 

Q. There must he some pressing puVdic object in order to induce the 
Government to embark on such an enterprise. I quite appreciate your 
point of view as regards educationa! propaganda. A« regards the amuse- 
ment aspect of it, it would W the duty of the Government to give the right 
tiirection to the induKti'y. If private enterprise will not do it, you say 
it is part of the duty of GoTernmeut to do itP 

A. Unless there are more pressing needs of the Government. But apart 
from that, if I may ju.st say a word, I mean this Government studio to 1)« 
a real training ground for all these j>eople. 

Q, That is what yon have in mind — you have told us. You are not a 
politician? Then T won’t trouble you wuth the economic aspect of the 
thing. 

You have made some general statements a.s to what class of films should 
be shown. I should like to know definitely from yen. from your experience 
of Bombay, whether the cinema has an injurious effect on the Indian public — 
I mean w^hether educated or uneducated, 

A- T should like to know the preci.se point of the question. 

(). Say for iiKstauee, is there any moral degradation? New forme of 
morality, new ideas aV)out the relations l:>etween the sexes? Aie we getting 
worse by going to the cinema ? ('an we attribute any demoralising eff3ct 
to the cinema? 

A. It i« very difficult to give any precuse answer to a question like that. 

(). Well, if the thing has not struck an educationist of your experience, 
that in itself J take it is proof that it i.s not. Ain i riglit ? 

A. There is a general impre.ssion that there is a certain amount of 
p.eneraJ degeneration hut how* far it is due to the cinema, t** more than 
me can say. 

Q. If there is demoraliftatiou it is due to numerous fButors — for instance, 
more freedom lietween the sexes wdiich you see in actual life. 

A. Even ])Ost-wnr anarchy of thought, to a certain I'xtenl. 

I mean the cinema may 6e one of the factors? 

A. VcH- 

Q, Do you think it is such a factor as to call for any urgeiit or parti- 
cular remedy? 

.1. AA^eil, if you show a certain numlier of films whose nature is bound 
to produce on the ordinary and unprejudiced mind a certain amount of 
demoralisation, whether that demoralisation exists in fact or not who can 
measure? But f say there is a tendency. If you put a tcmidntion in the 
Wiiy of Homebody, whether that person falls or not may dervend on tlie person. 

Q. You see it is very easy to gener&lis© on a matter like that. The 
difficulty is when you come to the actualities of it. Ot couise, you recogriis© 
that a certain amount of freedom is necessary for the development of 
the trade. Do you think that undue freedom is noiv given ? 

A. I think there i« a little too much freedom given to the filmst. My 
point is simply this, that a film may lie sJiown to a definite class of people 
or set of people with a ('ertain connection of ideas or ideals without j>ro- 
ducing any Ivad effects, and yet the same film if shown to the public 
indiscriminately, any child or young man. 

t?. Please keep the child out of it for the present — let us hare the 
general public. 

A. The child ia part of the public. Some of these films are likely to 
create a certain amount of demoralisation in the general public. It should 
be kept down, and the very Job of censorship means that. 

Would you require a different standard of censorship in India from 
nrhat preraila in Bn^andP 



<4.1 think from th^ moral point of view the standard may ba the eame^ 

Q, Then from what other point should it he different P 

A. In the case of certain films which portray British or American 
Iffe or certain aspects of it, there should be different standards required 
for Indian audiences. 

Q. What are the things you have in mindP 

A. I hare in mind, for instance, the over-free life, scent's of del)auchery> 
etc., night clubs, Bohemia nisni. which is often portrayed. 

Q. Have you seen many of them? 

4. I hare seen some. I saw some only quite rer^ntly. 

Q. Wellj let us have an instance. 

A, For instance, there was n film lately shown at the Royal Oj^ra 
House called “The Duchess of Buffalo/’ It begins with ballet dancing. 
Of course there is nothing in that. 

Q. Have you seen ballet daincing on the stage? 

4. Yea. 

(?. Was the thing shown on the scieen different r 

4. No. So far as that is concerned, it was all right. I have pretty 
broad views on the mattei . But as soon as that was ffnishod, there appeared 
a Jeftdrng actress, a Ht.ar, and she w is dressed in tihny stuff which could 
hardly be seen. She seemed to have many yard.s of it on her and there 
appeared a faun or satyr. He went through a little dance with her. And 
he began to undress he! i>ublicly and as she striiggleil. one piece and then 
another jiicce of* cloth was taken from off her IkhIv. And the film was 
turned a bit and the audience ^aas made to see the stage audience clajiping 
their hands ami laughing ami gloating over tlie sceme and tlioronghly 
enjoying what was gviing on, and then somebody was made irO say — the 
words were throw n on the .scream : “ Oh don’t tak(‘ flint last bit off lier.** 
And after that the film continued where adniterv wun made very cheap 
and very funn.\'. And tliat him passed through the censors’ board all right. 

Q. And yon would have rejecte*! it altogether? 

A. At any rate I should have cut out •certain parts which would not 
have madc^ any difference to the film even from the artistic point of view, 
because it was mere padding to attract the attention ot a certain olasa 
of i>eople. 

(?. You riieau it sliould have been cut out in any country.!^ 

4. I should say so. I mean in any country that cares for decency 
and so on, 

Q. Where was this show n ? 

A. At the Opera House. I think the film might He in Bombay still, 
if you care to see it. 

Q. I don't think I have seen that film, hut I have seen the sort of 
thing you mean. 

A. And if I may go a little further, even classical films are sometimes 
disfigured in this way. Take for instance “ Quo Vadis. ” I w'ent bec^ause of 
the title, and I took my wife wuth me. But 1 was very sorry I took her, 

Q. Do you know what country it lielongs to? 

.4. Italy. You mean the first •one? That was aii American film. 

Q, Do you know whether it waa showm in England or not? 

4. I cannot say. 

Q. Did anyone here complain al>out that? You felt so much about ii 
and yet you did not mention it to anylK)dy? 

4. I didn^t mention it because we see many things that w'e find repug- 
nant and yet donH take the trouble to wjite to the papers or to thor 
board of censors. 
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Q. You do not mei^tion it as ati instance where the, uniaforBied get 
♦dfectod. It is the informed who get affected F 

*1. Everybody gets affected. 

Q, Do you think there i» any validity in the diatinotioii that is sought 
to be made between the uninformed and the informed in such matters? 

.4. I think m far as ordinary morality goes^ the standard ought to be 
the same for everylx>dy, whether he is a westerner or an easterner, I donH 
care. 

Q, Or an England-returned Indian? 

A. The only thing is, people who have been to England or outside 
r>i who are educated should know that that is not the complete American 
or European life and that it is only a small side of it. They can balance 
the whole view'. 

Q. Do you really Iwlieve that what one .sees on the stage is the normal 
I i f e of a ny co u n t ry F 

A. Well, when they are portrayed as the normal life, one must. They 
are not portrayed as something fantastic, but as ordinary things that 
ha|)pen ; and they do hapi>en aa a matter of fact. 

Q, You think people take what they ssee as happening in normal life.^ 
Do you think that is the normal life? 

A, It is not the normal life. No civilisation could live which had suL^h 
a normal life as that. 

Q. And do you think ivny>>CK}y bedieves that to be the normal life? 

A. There iiro lotw of people who may. 

<31. Have you travelletl in the West? ** 

A . J have not. 

Q. Ami you do not l>elieve it to be the normal life in the WestF 

A, WeU, 1 am supposed to be a cultured man who has rood a bit. 

Q Yon think the uninformed man is likely to gather the impression 
that that is the iiornml life of the country^? 

A. He is bound to get the i1mpre.s«ion if he sees one film after another 
of the same tyf)e- T’^nless he sees other films which shenr different a.'spects 
of the life of the West. 

Q. Do they not? 

.4, It all depends how often people go to the cinema and what sort of 
films they see. 

You don't suggest that they go to this class films? 

A. On the contrary I have eaid that this sort of risqu^ film, these too 
suggestive films, are not popular. And that this speaks well for the audience. 

Mr. Seoiju: So the miachief i» not very great? 

A. F>speoially the uneducated classes hardly ever st^e such films. I am 
speaking only of Bombay. 

Chairm^m: Your experience is confined to Bombay city? 

A. Y<^. 

Sir Umoon Jaffer: You say that you are.not satisfie<l with the present con* 
ditiott of the film industry in India — you want men and money. You want 
money to improve the film industry in India and you also say that the 
people in whose hands the industry is have got very little capitid. 

A. Not sufficient capital. 

Q. Harw do you suggest that we sliould get this money? 

A. The money is in the han<hi of the public, of inTestors. Just m 
people inreet in any industry they mi^bt start a joint stoc^ company 
for this. 



Q. Yon Bay should l>e such people as Tataa and othari to start a 

film industry? * 

A. That is the way the capital will be forthcoming. 

<i>. You say that the producers should send men to America to learn 
the art at the e*pt*use of the producers. Do you want Government also 
to take a lead in the matter? 

.1. It depend^* If the suggestion that I have made of Government under- 
taking to establish a studio in India is feasible, then there is no need of send- 
mg men out of India. Government will have to get u few experts from 
outside to train these people here. 

(i>. And if the Oorernment do not start the studio, then you say the 
producer should send i^e men to America at their own expense? Gov- 
eminent is not to help them? 

A. Government could give scholarships and send the nu>u there in that 
ca«e.^ 

In your opinion it is very hard to get actr^rs and nctrewes from 
gr)od fa milk's? 

.1. Yes, especially actresses. 

Q. It is not possible to get actresses at all? 

A. There may l>e one liere or there, but it is very difficult to get them 
l^H'aUvSe of the assocrntion with undesirable people. 

Q. And you soy that men can take the pert of actresses? 

A. They do take it, as fur as I understand. They have taken as-a 

natter of fact. It is not the ideal thing, but tl)ey will do, 1 mean it i.s 

much easier to \ake such a part on the screen where their voices cannot In? 

heard, than on the .stage. ?\!id in the middle ages and in Elizabethan 
England boys always took these parts on the stage. 

(.^h^nrmnu : Even to-day. wt- have lH)y actors. 

A. Yes, in the colleges, 1 

Sir JIaroon Jaffa : You want the films made for use in schools to Ik* a 
medium of instruction? 

A. Yes. • 

Q, In the claas room? 

A. In a claHH rw)m it is out of the question, unless the eohool has 
llic apparatus. <If course there are now baby cinemas on the market. 

9 . Do you know that Bulchand Karamchand, the headmaator of the 
high w^bool at Hyderabad, Sind, started showing sucli hhn» and used to 
teach the boys through their medium? Do you tliink that this should bo 
btarted again? Your Director, Mr. Hesketh, mentions it in hk report. 

A. 1 have never seen any such film, 

Q. But if such a film were started, you would like it? 

A. Certainly. It all depends on the educational value of the films. If 
they w'ere really good and ediK-ative. they would l>e welcome, 

Mr. Coat man : Where is your school? 

A. In Byculla, 

Q, What communities and claases are your boys drawn from.^ 

A. Well, from all i>ossible ejasses. It i» open to all, but the bulk is 
Roman Catholic. 

Q. Europeana? 

A. No* almost all Indians. There are very few Anglo-Indians or 
Europeans. 

Q. Mostly Indians. 

A. Practieaily all. 

Q, Is it a day school or a boarding school? 
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it i« a day schpoL 

Q. Entirely? ' 

A. Ye*. 

Q. Up to what age« do the boys attend school? 

A. Up to 20 or even more. Some of them begin edneation rather late 
in life. 

Chairman: It is rarely one hears of a boy of 20 in a high school . 

3fr. Coaiman: What standard of education do you work up to? 

A, Up to the school leaving examination. 

Q. Have you ever taken any of your class to the hlins.P 

A. Yes, I have taken them once or twice to the hlms. 

Q, What sort of hlms? 

A. There was one showing the biblical story of creation — quite a good 
him. There was nothing objectionable in it. Sometimes I tell them of 
any decent pictures that are l»eing shown that it might be worth while 
for them to aee or that are of educational value. I find, for instance, 
Pathe’s Gazette to be a very good thing in that respect, keeping them 
in tonch with what is going on in the world. Of course there is too much 
about sport in it — but it could be developed into a good aid to education. 

Q, I suppose your boys are drawn from the poorer classes? 

A, All possible classes, poor, middle, as well as the higher class. 

<3, Do you happen to know if they go much on their own to the 
•cinema? 

A, The smaller children of course not. ^But the boys from 15 to 20 

go. I have seen that with my own eyes. 

Q. They go quite a lot? 

.4. Yc^s. 

Q, What are the cinema theatres in your areas? 

.4. Well, they don’t go merely to the theatres in my area. My area 
■doesn’t contain any good cinema. There is one, the Alexander, to which 
they go l>ecause it deals in stiAits and thrills and so on. But they very 
often go to the Fort area, 

Q, Then they see the Western hlms. That is what they generally see? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you noticed any effect produced on your boys by their attend- 
ance at the films? Has it tended to make them, for example, less disciplined? 

.4. Again it is a very difficult question to answer. Because you have 
to compare what they were before they took to seeing the cinema with 
what they are after. 

(?. Well, T will put it in this way. Yon can only give general impressions 
of course. Have you ever had any oatise to suspect or feel that the tendency 
of the cinema was affecting your boys undesirably in any way at all? 

vl. 1 can’t say. 

Q, Yon have never been uneasy on the subje<d ? 

.4. No, 1 have not. 

P, Your boys are mostly Indians, vou sevP 
A. Yes. 

Q. T notice you agree generally with the proposition that it would be 
desirable show as many Empire films ns possible in this country. 

.4. I make a distinction there. If they are of educational value, it 
vculd be certaiulv desirable, but if they are merelv competitive with the 
usual American films almost of the same type^ I do not see why any one 
type ahoidd bo given prefereno©^ 
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Q. 1 see. But let us think of films, whether they ooiupetitive or 
'hot, which do definitely show the people of one (wirt of the Empire the 
real conditions of life, natural surroundings and so on, in another part of 
the Empire. You think it would be desirable to have these sliown moreF 

A. 1 think it would l>e desirable. 

Q. \Miy do you think »o? 

A. Because India, forming part of the Empire, It is very neceesarv that 
WB should learn to know one another and reBjMH?! one another. That is 
my only point. And secondly from the educational point ot view. From 
the educational point of view, the Indian education has a British tinge 
about it and things alx)ut Empire play u greater part there, and tlie 
knowledge of the Empire given in the st'hools is comparatively more than 
about the rest of the world. 

Q, Do you think that any sptvific st^ps should he taken to ensure a 
better circulation and a freer circulation of Empire produced films in 
difFeivent parts of the Empire F 

A. Ah I suggest, certain kinds of films wdiich have a distinetiy edu- 
cational appeal, which show the actual working of the institutions, the 
industries, and that sort ot thing ot the Empire — they could l>e marked 
‘ educational ' by the re<ij>ective Governments before exporting and they 
may be given preference, and not others 

Q. 1 think Mr. Green will he able to po»nt out certain difficulties in 
tne way of th.at l>oing done, but bare you cny other suggestions to make 
in this matter 'r 

A. Personally I liavo no other suggestion, f do not think tho raising 
of the tariff i* any good. I do not believe in that, because, an I say, 
it is a blind instrument w lych does not discriminate l>et\veen the good 
film and the bad film, whether Empire-made or American, 

Q. Do you think that something in the form of a reciprf>cal agreement 
between any two or more pans of the Empire to take ca«'h other's films 
for exhibition — do you think that such an agreement as that could be 
arrive<d at 

A. That, of coursiy is preferential treatment. 

Mr, (jfcrn: Purely as a busineKS jnopgsition 

M r. Coiiimai\: Purely as a husim^Bs proposition F 

d. It ill! depends. In all sucli tilings there is always a certain amount 
of give and take Ir will depend wliethcr Indian indu.Htry m likely to 
sufier fioiit any such step or not, and to rny mind it is likely to fsufrer. 

What \ have in mind is some form ot redprocaf agreement m wiiich 
everybody ^ int4uest will be .safeguarded. 

A, A generalisation like tliat Ls all very well, but by kin;: at it from 
the point of view of the particular asjieets of the Indian film .... 

Q. You liave not grasped what I menn. Du >ou tlunk that a form of 
some agreement may i>e arrived at between India and Australia, or between 
India and the Enitcd Kingdom, or betueen any two or more fuirts of 
the Empire, to get together and .study each othej 's conditioiH and ptoldeins 
by means of the films and U) rhai ^uid to see that each otlier's hi ms do 
circuintc in their countries — don’t vou think that ftoriie arrangement of 
that .sort would i«? a good thing, no doubt you will .safeguard each other’s 
interests properly. , 

A. If it could be done by .safeguarding each otluo’s interests, all right. 
But m.v point is this. It is useless for the Ooverrinients to ^ay “ We are 
going to circulate each other’s film.s . . 

Q. I am not thinking of Governments. 

A. I am thinking of the exhibitor. How are you going to force finch 
films on the exhibitor? 

Q. We do not w^ant force. 
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A. Supposing there is a reciprocal agreement between two Govemmenta 
tfj take om; «nt»ther’« filrea. It ia not the Government that take tiie iiiina 
uH a matter ot fact ; it t» the eabibitors of the country that take the 
Hiw are joii going to intereKt exhibitors in the hima nnleas the hlms by 
can stand comijctition or appeal to the taste of tlte public? 
Mf rely l>ecam»e they are Empire bims it does not follow that they would 
f‘o 80 . In the circumstances what is the effect of the reciprocal agreement 
or an^bing Hko thatt My oUmr point ia this. Any auoh agmement giving, 
directly or indirectly, preference to partacrular countries might create retalia- 
tion in other parts of the world in case the film industry of India growe 
and is able to export Indian films, and they might build a tariff wall 
against Indian films. 

Chmrnuin : In other parts of the world? 

.4. \e8. A really go<Kl film based on a civilisation which in different from 
tiic civilisation of the West, T think, they will have a g<XKl chancre of making 
gfM>d either in America or in Europe. 

My\ yeogy: You have Btated that there is some likelihood of Indian 
films finding a market in America and Europe? 

A- Yes. 

I do not know whether you think that a similar market can be found 
in the other ]>iirtH of the Empire as well. Js there any special reason which 
makes you think that there is a greater likelihood of Indian films finding 
a market in America and Europe than in the otlier parts of the Enipirt^? 
l)o you think that the Indian ways of life and Indian civilisation are 

likely t<» be Iwidter appreciated in those parts of the world whi<'h are 

outaide the British Empire, and that tlie other parts of the world which 

are not so familiar wdth India are likely to patronise the Indian film 

industry more than the Empire?? ^ 

.4.^ The statement that 1 have made has nothing whatever to do w ith 
famniaritv breeding contempt on the part of the Empire. It was made 
only to point out that there is in America a wide educated end a ^ery 
curious mentality — and also on the continent of Europe — a very curious 
mentality w'hich would like tx) know' twunething alxiut extraneous civilisation 
and foreign civilisation. Mind you, the European civilisation and the Ame- 
rican civili.sation are of the samoitype. and if they at all wi.sh to go in for 
jiny outside cuvili.sation which is worth seeing, then they hare to go 
either to India or to China and these are the only tw'o countries that 
enn supply their curiosity. 

(). So you are against taking any step which may have the effect of 
antagonising those potential markets for Indian films? 

A Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that America furnishes the largest field for the film 
industry P 

.4. Yea. 

Q, And from that point of view particularly, you won’t recommend 
tc this Committee any .step that may have the effect of affec^tiug India’s 
possible market in America? 

A. I do not recommend it. 

<?. The only preferential treatment which you are prepared to give in 
regard to Empire films would he confined to films of a distinctly educatiT'S 
icUaracter ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And yonr idea » that the re!t)>ective Governments of the different parts 
of the Empire might enter into an arrangement tor the exchange of these 
films which are of a strictly educational character for being exhibited in 
the educational uieiitiUiona. 

A. Not merely ^ucational iustitu lions hut also the genetai public. 

Oircwlttiing them to the exhibitors for being shoimF 



A. Yes. I 

Q, But you are against any sort of comutulsion being exercised on tlje 
joxhihiior ? 

A. Yes, in bo case, even for Indian films. 

That is to say, all that the Governinenti are to do is to make certain 
kinds of films available to the trade. Do you eonteraplate the trade having 
to pay for those films, or is it a sort of propaganda to 1)0 carried on by 
Government at its own expense? 

.1. My idea was that the tra<le should pay for such films except when 
they are strictly educatkmal and can be used hy Government for educational 
) arposes, limited in the strict sense of the word. 

Q. Your idea is that it should be open to the trade either to take 
rny such film from the Government or not, and if it accepted a film of 
that character from ■Government, tlieii only the trade slioulcl pay? 

A. Yes. 

Q. No question of compulsion ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think that there is any hindrance at present for good Empire 
films coming out to Jiiilia, either leKislative or fiscal or anything of the 
kind? 

1 am not aware. 

Q. Why do you state that the average American films make rather a 
sort of .'^en.suous appeal. H.ave you nocu many Britisl) or Empire films? 

A. No. I maw have seen, hut it ;s very difficult however to find which 
is America?! and which is Briji.sh, hut many or most of tht‘ film.s that 
are sliown are American. 

Q. So ^oti have no ^e^l.s^)n t^;) suppose that Empire films would be of 
quite a different character 

.1. .! cannot tell you from my own experience, but 1 hear that though 
a number of them from the moral point of view might he better I am 
idso told that they are rather dull. 

(h You liave no first hand information?# 

.1. No. 

<,>. You do not arivocate any restriction of the American films or inter- 
ference except such as the censorship might bring about 

A Yes. 

Q. Supposing in a free field the Empire films are exhibited side by 
side with the American films in different theatre*^, do yon tliink that the^e 
dull films, aa you describe them, would be as attractive from the exhibitor's 
point of view as the sensatioTtal American films? 

A. 1 have not qualified them ns d^ill myself. 1 arn only re]>eating what 
one or two other fxvjple have said. Ibit there i.s no reason why the Empire 
films should l»e d^ill. 

Q, So your idea is that the Empire film should improve i?? quality and 
then you would ex|>w't them to .stand open competition? 

.4. .As a matter of fact, they can stand a better chance T think. 

Q. Do you think in regard to censorabin the standard to la* adopted 
should l>e more stringent in the* cam* of the screen than in the rme of 
the stage? Of course, there is no censorship of the stage. Would you allow 
.a particular theme to be depicted in a particular manner on the stage 
but object to that very theme being depicted in that very same wav on 
the screen? 

A. My objection would be tbe same in both cases, 

Q. So you want a uniformity of standard? 

A. Yea. 
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Q, Referring to certain films 5'oa say that they are likely to be of * 
revoiiitionary character from certain points of view, but you would not be 
prejjared to flupi>ort a censorship standard which would seek to exclude . . - 

Chairman: Will you please avoid reference to any particular film because 
it mighfi damage it. 

Mr, Neo^y: Would you permit a revolutionary conception, as you call 
it, on the stage, but object to its being shown on the screen? 

4. It i» a very difficult thing. I must make myself quite precise. 
There may l>e revolutionary^ films as regards social evils, but if the treat* 
ment of it is gross w’hich is likely to offend large classes of people . . . 

Q, I am thinking of an instance in which a particular theme is repre- 
sented in a particular manner both on the stag;e and on the screen, the 
very' eame thing in the very same manner. Would you allow it on the 
stage and object to it on the screen? 

A. No. 

€oIo7i.el Crawford: You have given ns a very interesting reply to our 
questionnaire which answ^ers most of the things that I would have liked to put 
to you. Where did you get all your knowledge from.^ 

A, Partly from general ol)servatian. but I also made enquiries from cer- 
tain men who were likely to know, including cinema proprietors. 

Q. Prior to the Cinema Committee being a|>pointed. or from an educa- 
tional point of view you had made these enquiries? 

A. blit mainly on account of the questionnaire that was sent to me. 

Ohnirman: Did you make any investigation prior to netting the ques- 
tionnaire ? 

A. No ,s{)eoial investigation. 

Colonel iriawford: I take it you have no douht of the very groat edu- 
cational factor that the film is in the world to-day, I am talking of the 
film as a form of entertainment. 

.4. Yes, 

Q. Having that in view, are you in favour of Government guidance of 
the film? ^ 

A. In what sense? 

(>, In all senses, not only by censorship but generally to help the develop- 
ment of g<X)d film.s, films of real value to society. 

A. If Government could effectivedy do that, it w'ould be a good thing. 

Q. You say this is a tremendous educational factor in the world to-day.^ 

A. Ye-s. 

Q, Are you prepared to leare it in the hands of men who are dealing 
w'itAj it entirely from the commercial point of view, or do you think, iroin 
the educational point of view, as an educational factor, there ehoukl bo 
R cci-tain amount of control? 

A. Wise guidance would he certainly good. 

Q. Afe an educationist you think the film is of tremendous value from 
the visual instruction point of view? 

A, Yes, 

Q, Do you think it is of sucJi importance that visual mstnietion should 
take a certain amount of precedence over primary education? It is a 
question of money available. You have so much money for primary edu- 
cation, which is not quite enough for all your needs in reejiect of primary 
education. Would you forego exi>enditure on that to give a certain amount 
c/ visual instruction? 

A. I hold certain views on that matter which are strong. There i« no 
contradiction between the two things Visual instruction would be part 
and parcel, perha|)s a very important part and parcel of primary edu- 
cation 
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And therefore* expenditure on chat is justifiable ^ 

A. Yes, Primary education, as it is given now-a-days, moet of It s« 
unless. 

You think visual ini^t ruction would be of better value? 

A. Yes. 

y. As regards the general standard of films produced to-day in any 
country, are you of opinion, — 1 rather gathered so from the opinion you 
gave^ that the producer is laving undue emphasis on the lower tide of 
life? 

4, Yes 

Q. How would you treat it? By censorship? 

A. So far as 1 can see, by censorship. 

You have given us some idea of tlie types of scenes that should be 
taken out. I shall be very brief on thi.s question of tine Empire, I quite 
understhnd your jiosition. that you do not want to take any steps that 
w’ill harm the trade <>i IiKlian films in foreign markets. That is your XiCtual 
position? 

A, Yea. 

What portions of tlic foreign inaikot to-day. that is, market outsido 
India, do von think are most interested in India and therefore more likely 
ict take our films? 

.1. As mir film industry stands at present there is no chance. 

V- Supposing we could produce excellent hlms, what parts of tlie world 
do von think are nio.st likelv to offer an attractive market for such films? 

.1. Anierioa J should think. Franco, Germany. 

Q. They are far more likely to give you an attractive market than Great 
Britain ? 

A. Yes. 

Mt. I have very little to ask yon because I agree with Colonel 

Crawford tliat you have sent a very illuminating reply to our questionnaire. 
One jxfint aVKHit customs. Are you 1»> any chance a free trader? Yotj have 
no particular views on that? ^ 

1. T have studied economic.s, but that question cannot be aniBwered off 
liund. 

i>. You would not like to see any tariff aid given to the cinema 
industry except after a full inve.stigation by the Tariff Board 

A. Yes. 

Q. That represents yonr views? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. One other point ahoiit customs. You would like cdncationol film* 
to Ih.‘ (crlihed h> tlie (government of tin* exjjojding country to b?- educa- 
tional and to be passed free l»y the customs or at reduced rates? 

A. Or it may Ik; free. 

Q. I put it to you that it is not very safe to depend on an outside 
foreign certificate a guide in custoniis administration. Jt is a technicui 
point from the eustoms point of view, f synipnthifie with your objett, but 
would it not be more possible if you wanted to do somitbing, t,o have a 
rebate given after the film had Wen iin}>orted into the country and certiiied 
by !W>!ne authority to l>e of educa'tional valuer 

.4. Yes, if it is more feasible. 

(I. In answer to question No. 26 you say that the censor's j>oaitio» 
is very invidious. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want to give a certain limited scope to reformers to show a 
(certain amount of stuff that will not l>e acceptable to the orthodox. Yoo 
want to cut out bad films, but you do not want Puritanism to run amok. You 
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we should ban the wowt hints I)ut not try and ban every rather 
undesirable filin that comes in as a matter of practical politics. Is not 
the censor in effect trying to do that at present, though I do not »a> 
that the censor is successful in ail eases, 

A, From what 7 gather the censors hardly ever see a film. 

<?, I can show from l>etter exf>€rience that they see quite a number. 

A‘ I am told the matter is left to the Inspector. 

Ql Your own suggestion aljout the oenaoiship board is that it should' 
include men of educational experience, and I understand from your answer 
to Question Ko. 35 that there may he a full-time stipendiary censor of 
good educational qualifications with an advisory board? 

A. Yes, 

And f sup|)ose if the work justified it, you would hare 2 or 3 
ati(>endiary censors? 

A. I cannot say. VYhat I meant to say was this. If, for instance, 
you cannot get a sufficient number of men to do the work themselves or it 
is going l)e very expensive to have a large numlrer, then 1 say it is 
better to have a gr>od man like that. 

y. It is largely a question of finance. You do not mind so long as the 
person who ever does the work is well qualified ? 

A. Yes. 

Hri^en Statement of the Committee of the Indian Menohants' 
Chamber, Bomtuiy, dated the 10th Noiember 1927. 

I. Spine of the nienibeiv of this Cliarnhcr ere interest. *d in (’inenmlo^rapli 
Industrv 

8. \\ estern films are tw much appreciated as Indian films. 

13, In order to help the growth of the film indu.strv, iny roMir.oirte<‘ 
(suggest the abolition of duty on undevelojicd films whitdi is, as a matter 
of 'fact, a ruw Timteriw! for t)ie industry and as such should not be taACcl. 
My (^ominittee are in favour of'‘coutimiiiig the present duty of ]."> per ceid. 
on iiiipnrted prepared cinema films as such a duty acds as a prote dion to 
the Indian cinematograph industry. Mv Committee also recommend that the 
firesoui duty on camenis used for the t ineniatogi-aph industry should Le 
reduced. My (Committee in this connection suggest that the valuation ot 
films must he increased to Rs. 2-8-0 per foot. 

II. An increaHcd use of the* cineina for educational puq>ose^ in 

and for adult education and agriculture, public health, etc., hv (hn-ernncuit 
or other agencies is adviHaV>le. My Coinirntteo recommend that such films 
should bo got prepared by Indian cinema coinpauies. 

lo. Conditions in this country are favourable to the devcdopinent of an 
Indian film pnxlucing industry on a large r^cale. There is u huge |>opuIatit)u 
in this country scattered alKHit in differtmt towns and villages. Theatre 
eompantea are hardly able to go outside a few towns and citiey; and even 
there their rates are not euitahle for an rrdtnarv pu'?se. There are not 
practically any amenities of life and the clneniatograph if it is rightly and 
proper! c conduct>ed would l>e a good medium for affording iimcK^ent pleasure 
to ad this pcTpulation whether in tOMW. ciYiea or villageB. All these people 
are fond of village shows which are gipey in their character and x^hich are a 
feature of the life of the country since a long time pa^t. The cinemato- 
graph will thus come to satisfy the taste which is already there. 

17. My Committee think that sufficient capital will be forthcoming for 
film {U^oduotlon. 

1$. My Hommittee do not improve of any Government action whether legis* 
li^ve or ' administrative being takofi develop the cinematograph indua^. 
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%i should be left to be developed bv private eiiterpase. J’he Go\'emmeui 
bowever. help patpouiBUi^ iudian c'.neiuatoj^raph eompanies whenever 
luoiY otlkial filniK are to be taken or iijiviiig facUities to the eiiieniatograph 
corupanitjs in the preparation of their films, 

21 My Committee d<- not approve of a State a^’eiicv beiry cieaied to 
undertake the management of the film iinhii?irv. 

22. My Corrimitt^e are Btxongl^ opposed to any jjolioy t){ Imi»erial Pre* 
ferenre being introduced as H ^^'ere through a Biile-doov. 7'liey have already 
expcet^ed their opinione in a letter addres^d to the Oovemmem of India, 
a ea]:iy of which wa^i aent to the Indian Cmematograph Eiujuiry Committee, 
and they again enjphasise that no reoorninen<iation regarding Tnijn^rial Pre- 
fereiKc in any fonn should he made by thk ('ommittee. It is a question 
which is to be decided by the I^gislatiire of the country a.s o straight issue 
niid no efforts should l>e made to get it in in an indirect manner. 

23. The various Govoriirnents of I'.riti^h F.nipire may l>e left to k^ok 

after all these things themselves at their oun expense. 

24. ia) With the rens()rsldp as it is. v\e l ave not cMrne jumosk any Hlrtis 
whioh are open this cliarge. 

(v ) There is no ^ouierul eirciilatiou of irnmoral i>r (*nniiJial]\ suggest eel 
films. 

(to ^ (d) liigid and intelligent censorship is required for critrir- lihns. 

•2‘) My Committee do not thiiik so. 

27. (o) As far as iny CoiiiiuittiH* know there is no misunderstanding on 
this score. They do not think that Western films are misuuderst(K“)d. Tl)vy 
are nndt'rstood uitdl as they are de{>i('ted. 

f/'i My Committee have »iot *‘0100 a<Toss any such irisla'jcr's. If ^ftt>re aic, 
lio\sever. any films which misreprc-scnt India they should bt‘ proscriued. 

2^. There are no objfic*^ionable films. 

2fh 8u(‘li a <iiffereiitiat!(ai shoukl be made only with regard to matters of 
and it should he left to the discr'^^tion of the »V>avd of Cen«'>rs. 

30. My <>)rn.mittce arc not in faveuir of prohibiting all children below a 

certain age from visiting ciaemas. ♦ 

31. Pniper t'ensorsliip is an effective meth^Hi for guarding against the 
misuse of the film.s. 

32. My Cmniijitte suggest that the Hoard of Censors should be conatitutecl 
as follo\^'s for the Itomhay Presidency : — 

(I) One repreiHmtat.ive of prolucers of C'uematograph films; 

{2} Out* representative of Exhibitors; 

(.‘J> One representative of Importers; 

(4) Commissioner of Police; 

(5) One representative of the Itombay University, 

(0) One representative of the Bombay Municipal Corporation ; 

(7) One represent-ative of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber; 

(8) One repre.seiitative of the Ihnnbay Chamber (d Commerce; and 

(9) Two gentlemen to be nomuiated by the Ooventment. 

This Board abouid have an IndJan Secretary and ao Indian In.spector or 
Iiis^K>ctor.s preferafjly with English experience. The Boaid should elect tlieir 
atvii Chaiaoaa. 

33. It ail de{>end» upon the extent of the sfric^nc-s. 

34. My Committee are iu favour of Provincial Tkvards of Censors and 
do not approve of their substitution by a ainj^la Central Board. 

45 , My Committee are opposed to my control, beii^ eiJceKiitied ever film 
prodvtciii 5 ni^ but are of opinion that license must be given to the compaxiiaa 
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in which Indian intereste are predominent. It should also be made a con- 
that a percentai^e of 7i of Indian films should be shown in eveary theatre 
from 1930 or an earlier date if possible and the some be increased hr 
2i per cent, every year until it reof^hes 2-5 per cent., before a license is 
given. 


Oml ETldeqoe of Mr. VALCHAND HARICHAND, President, end 
Mr. J. K. MEHTA, Secretary, Indian Meiehanta’ Chainber, 
Bombay, on Tuesday, the 15th NoTember 1927. 

Chairman : 1 take it, Mr. WaJchaad, you and Mr. Mehta represent the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

.4. Yea. 

<?. You are President of the Chamber now? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Mehta is the Secretary? 

A, 

Q. Wfm this memorandum which you Imve sent lo u« placed before a 
ooiiDnitiee of that general bcnly. 

A, That is the uAiial prfx'edure. The committee of tho Chamber ha\6 
approved of this. 

Q. This represents the views of your Chamber? 

.1. Of the committee appointed by the CTiamber. That^H the usual pro- 
cedure. 

Q, Now, being a Merchontg Chamber you are interested more in the econo- 
mic aspt»ct.s of the (juestion. 

A. Yee. 

Q. I propose to trouble you about the economic ftr>pect^. What is your 
opinion as to the industry, do you consider it a necessity or a luxury? 

A. T rather consider it geneiyvlly a luxuiy, hut tis it i« a recreation also 
and educates, instructs or broadens one's views, to that orct-ent it con be called 
a necessity. 

Q. Possibly also on the ground that it is the UiUm if not the only amuse- 
ment of the poor. 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do you think the Indian cinema industry, the producing industry in the 
counliy’ is one deserving of being encouraged and fostered bv the GoA'emment. 

A, Yes, but not directly. It is an industry which glioiild be encouraged 
and fo'ileriHl but not directly by any GovemrAent means. 

Q. You mean the Government itself should nA undertake prodiiction? 

.1. Exactly, 

Q. But it should do something towards encouraging and f^^stering the 
industry? 

.1. They could do that by on increased import duty. 

Q. I will come to the details later. Fc>r the uits^nt I want the general 
priru'iple. Yh>u would advocate such encouragement by an increased import 
duty OD imported films. And secondly? 

A, Bemoval of d\Uy on the rnw materials connected with the industry. 

Q. Thirdly? 

A. (Mving different facilities. The Government can give to vh© induKtiy 
permission to use the forte, etc. 

:Q* Give facilities in the way of places and scones and euipment wherover 
they ean ajmre them? 
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A. Ye». » 

I you to the way ia whi .‘h Indian tilius might be eucouraged 

by having a quota system. 

A. Yes. 

Q, Those are the methcxis you advwate. Now do y'ou advocate them all 
together or eeparately. Supposing a quota system were introduced, would 
you then also adv<x»ate the increased import duty and the abolition of duty. 

d, all k)gether. 

Q> T!iey are ail cumulative steps? 

.'I . Yes . 

Q. I su|)}»‘>se you are aware that Aie iuii.m tilni:^ novv prxiue.ed are not 
of such a iiHVure as can have a coimuerct-il vai.ie on their own merits cvo ept 
with Indian Hudieiues. 

A. And that counts. 

Q, That counts a great deal, but I mean .su|»posing you introduce a quota 
system and Tnake it rompulsory on theatres o inch t ^ter purtdy for Eurepeans 
an^l Westernised Indiajis. do y(»u think you have got suthoieut go^,»d Indian 
(ihns whieh you can fuce on thenr? 

A. W’c have already some hhns uliich will do {or this hut such cru'ouragc- 
inant 1 suggest will protluce hlms suitable to the »o*calle<I educated or 
Westernised audiences. If there is a quota Hy^te*u more hlius like “ Tiie 
Ijigiit of Asia " will l>e }>r<xliiccd. 

y. You cun iatrcKlucre. the quota system gt'H'iuH!i\ and ^viih judgiijcnt? 

•}- Yes, we do mention that yon should begin with a small percentage 
of 7^^ per cent, and increase it liiM-ording to circunxstanc6.s, 

Q. You 869 one point of diffi Miity we have in n|>rdying the fuiota fiysrem 
is one which I must mention to you at once. There are certain theatres, 
lakliig tiie r*oinbav side, which uo'.^ lun hK) r*ei cent. Western films, there 
arc ci-ri-un theatres whi’di rur. ItHi ,^ 0 * cent. Indian fihns, and there aio 
( Cl tain tl,cat''cs wiiici) run mixed hlms. Nc-w w«>ul(l yrci advcrcatc a ou'da 
IVu* c't-i\ riscatre or wtuild von l)e I'^-.ntcnf ^^•irh a ouota Kystem like 
ti l's say a niLii ovn- *2 or S theatres, one ifi the idly and the others in tlie 
For:, bnt.h tocefher lie rtinst c.tb.ifiit that quota? 

.1, In the first place I think if we hav»-*. cimnno tlieafres ffiete me 
• >nK- J;i of I wlii-'h can be C'/iisjtlfrcd to eatei' P> Westernised tasips, 

Q. There i.U'o 1(> wlucb nn!\ sb'>w Wesferu filniH Ibis xvas given us by 
poph: in the trade. 

.1. I s«?e. It IN a detail t" \j' s^-flied, x'h.i- Her freedom to sliow t.ltc quota 
1)0 gwcfi on tfie total iircs|n-.'t i ve <-{ tii*; tnoatre. Sup{*osiug Madan’s 

fiave g^' d Ci theatres, d W eastern and d iu t»jo Indian (oeality: \vhelhe» on 
the whole h-ngth they show that in one fd the theatres or 2 ot the 

thealrcr, (. \soiild leave to the committee, 

Q. M\' ditlhoilty i.s ^vith Wadan s or an\ other exhibit/n* wlio runs 1(K) per 
cent. alrea<ly of Indian pictures in the cxi.sfing theatres. Kupfiosing yon want, 
7^ per cent. He will eay “ Taking the two theatres together T am running 
IfX* jver cent, and your 7^ per <*ent. comes under that.'’ How will that lie a 
fcohiticii or an eticouragernent to itsc Indian industry ui.le.ss ynri make it 
ccriijMdsory for each theatr*’^' 

d. The 7^ per cent, in li:c Initinf stage vviti take up only aliout or 
7 minutes or .say 1(1 minutes running on a uhmute*^ .show. 

Q. Taking all llie theatres together in Bombay rlty certainly 5 or 0 
times your TJ per cent, is now being run. 

A. ,\<imitted. 

How is iliaf a help trv the industry tor furttieT encouragement l.y 
compelling a 71 per cent, quota. On this basis it cannot be done unle.-w 
\V6 make it cotnpi)l>s:)rY on eacii theatre. 
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J. l am ft/raid we will have to do that under the circuinstanci^s. 

{K That i« the on which I want your opinion ^ if you went to 

consider it. I fee) the difficulty. It is not an eauy matter. 

,1. IJjc secretary tells me that in the £i€^tailed discussion that was the 
sense of th<» meeting, that this quota should be exhibited individtzally in 
every theatre? 

Q. Otherwiise it will he meaningless ''ben a man owns more than one 
theatre. As |>erha]>H you know in England tney jic.ve certain liberties given 
to the renter and the exhibitor. The propcwed Bill has not become law 
yet hut they pro|K)se to give him the option of running it in one particular 
thcfitre but where he direct^< two or three theatnas he n.ay show the vchole 
quota hy taking ar-count of all exhibits. 

A. Hut that won’t satisfy’ us in x’iew of the condition we are in. Already 
4v) |)cr cent, are Indian films. 

111 Bombay city wo can safely say that nearly 40 ))er cent, are Indian 
films if not more. So you af'C£‘pt it as hu.smess people that it ^rould 
he wise to con j pel each theatre. 

1. Yee. 

Q, You agree that these questions of tariff recoTcmendations that you have 
put forwanl are more a matter for investigation by ine Ta;jff Board. 

.1. T thought tlic (urieiim (/omnuttee was expected by the terms of reter- 
enco to suggest any uicaHH by which that industry can be enco\irnged. Can- 
not the (’onirriitlee suggest that an increased irnn vrt duty will encourage the 
iitdustry mid tluit the imp'irt duly shrcild he so and so. This is a specialised 
e'onunitt-e*} on this siihje<-t. Should the question go up to tlie Tariff Board 
in addition? 

Q. Of course they are ext>ert3 in that line. 

.t. That moftiis going over the whole groimd again. 

}/r, fJrecn: They will go into the financial aide of the tacts uhich we 
can hardly do. 

/I. If that is the interpretation pl.aced on the te;m.s of reference I have 
TiotViii'g more to say. 

Q. We might decide that tariff aid is de.sirahle but it luigiit he diificult 
for us, without detailed figures, to make a firm rocommenclation to Govern- 
ment. 

A. But you are having the trade before you. A^ou arc going through the 
figures. Would it not he possible for the ‘Jornmittee make that recom- 
incmdation? You can make it only for 8 years just ae tlie Tariff Board made 
it for Iron and St<^el, and if after\vards it is neceesary it can go to the sj>ecial 
Tariff Ikvard. 

Chairman: Now as regards the use of the cinema for educational purposes, 
for public utility purf>oses, do you think it would be safe for us to leave 
it to the irarle or should it be clone by Government agercy. 

A* I do not think Government need interfere or directly spend any money 
on that. It would ^ better left to private business institutions, and private 
business institutions, looking to the very short time they have had, only 5 
or 7 years since the fcerious beginning of the rlnema nulustry in India, I 
think have done well. 

<?. Do you know’ what is done in Germany in this conneotiofn? 

A. No* I have no idea. 

Q, Or what Japan does? 

.1. 1 don't, know. 

Q, What facilities would you suggest for the trade to produce educational 
ai^d propaganda films? It won't pay them. 

4. Looking to the development of thk industry during the laet 7 years 
it Has develo]^ very well, 

Q. Bui not produced a single educational film. 
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A, I think we have many ediioationftl iilms ai>d Banitiiry 

Q. That is done by the Depart rrM?nt, whatever you have* 

A. Yes. 

Q. What I want to know is whether it v ill he a paving proposition to tba 
trade to produce educational and propagranda films. 

A, The railways and the Agriculture, Depart irn^nt aave already started 
such work. 

Q. That is what I say. They are doing it for adv^jrtising their railwaya. 
Similarly with other iiistitutiom. They do it to advertiat^ Uieir own business. 

A, The Tata Iron Works have pivnUiced a film of their fanmhedpur Works 
although 1 do not think that they have much to 8^ivertise, as these fUma 
rannot hel]) them to eell their pi\>dijrts, 

Q From your knowledge <»f business [leoplo in Hombay do you think Ft 

will be safe to leave it merely to private enterprise? That is nay point. 

/I. r .would at the present stage, Jwkiug the paot devoiopment of ths 
industry. I would not interfere with Governnient agaiicy or by a direct 
subsidy. 

Q. Is that the (Considered opinion of the t.'Iiambor? 

.1. We ha\6 not gone into that aspect in detail. If you like 1 will submit 
it again to the coniinittee. (lenerolly we have said that we don't want any 
( i^ ivei mnent agencv . 

Q. It has l)een represented to us hy the Kducational OtBeer in charge of 
Visual Instniotion.. . , 

A. That I can understand. If I were the Principal or Headmaster there 

I would .say “ let Gfovernment find the money and let Government do it.^* I 

< an iinderslaiul his anxiety to nftike the (rovemment find the money; but 
a.s a general busine«>s man i would rfither not have the Govoramonf interfere. 

Q, is it on account of fmy (objection on principle? 

.1. I think tlicse variou.s dcpaHments, these are all provincial siibjecte, 
Education, Sanitation. I would rather keep fliem |>r >viiK.‘itd ratiicr than rtven- 
tralise them. 

C. That is, yoti would rather liave ta<*h fprovince speiHi money on an 
expert where caie expert will do h^r all. In place of one cx]>ert, you want 
ten 

.1. 1 do not agree. \Ve shall not b<* .^anting many hired expert^;? parti- 
cularly for educational hhm to l^e showni either to the a^rriculturist or school, 
children. 

Q Not only scho>)l •■Viihtren but adult education, niiiAv; education —don’t 
you attach itnportance to that? 

,1, I ^]o. Even then I would ni.ther leave it to tlie piovinces. It iR 
admitted that education is an entirely provincialised subject. 

Q. Notxxly denies that. 

.1. Then let im leave it to the Provin<'iftl Governinent. 

Q, I will ask you now whether Government should do womething. 

A. I would not at this stage. 

Q, Has your B<^mbay Government made ony effort in that direction? 

A. I think some grant or indirect aid wa« asked for. 

Q. And I am told they are reducing from year to year even their magic 
lantern budget because they are in financial <?ir?icultiee /md you would cntrusl 
it merely to each Provincial Oovemmeiit to produce it« oun filrna for educa- 
tional and propaganda puri>oae8p 

A. It is not nef*essarv to aRsume that premnrial budgets should always be 
deficit budgets and the Iinperiai Budget a flourishing budget. 

Q, My object is to make it a joint affair. 

A. I would rather not do that. I would leave provincial autonomy alone. 
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Q, You would rather let mass edacittion wait. 

A. It (iooji not heoeaftariiy mean that. Ihe Provrieial Goveminente are 
quite ahve to their requi remen and whatever they can they have been 
doing. I think public opinion or public spirit also will get what it wants. 

Q, Welb I won’t pursue that matter. I have tried to put to you n dith- 
x*^^^** ^ think it is my view. I only want to imd ways and means^. 

^hen I put questions it does not mean that I am lor ir, or any other meTuber 
for that matter. Borne petwle I see make comments because we put ques- 
tion-^ aa if we were W'eddea to these views. It does not mean that at all. 
We w’ant to place our ditbcuJties before you, so that we iiiav have yoi r 
aaaistanca in the matter. No'v there is one point which ha^* been brought 
to our notice by cnany people, both Indiana and Europeans-^there Lb a general 
impression held by rtispotisible Indians and aUo bv responsible Europeans, 
that the cinema has a harmful effect upon the people of tills country. I see 
from your answer to questions 22 and 24 J)) that you do not think there 
is any general circulation of immoral r»r criminallv suggestive hlnm. I will 
leave criminally suggestive films alone for the present. As i put it to the 
Oqmmisaioner of Polu’e who appeared before us as President o1 the Ceusor- 
ahip Board, Indian opinion will not tolerato any action on the ground that it 
lowers the Westerners preatige or tlie jiolicemairB prestige in the eyes of 
the Indian. It is not from that point of view that I usk this question; but 
if the injury to ihe Indian public is serioua or 'w ilysjuesd, then we will have 
to notice it. Do you agree to that propoeitlm. If the cinema is produc- 
tive of injury and tends U> demoralise the people of this country, whether 
educated or uneducated does not matter, you agree that BOine steps should 
be isx^ieu to secure closer censorship or soinetlnug M that sort. 

A. We do not agree that the cinema vs it is shown, wliether the filius 
be Indian or itnport^Ml, has any harmful effect. I do not say the circum- 
stances of the present hlina are perfect, a sli.ditly greater rigidity or more 

intelligence in the (Censorship mighi be desirau’e. 

(,K Do you think it requires to be inquoved or a(.»t > \ v, iiut your reunion 
as citizens of Bomlmy whetlier you tliink the jiresoul filios have vcalK uny 
damaging or a tendency in that direction*? 

A. We are I think or MO business men on t.he cornrfiitt.ee end that is trie 
considered r>piuioii of the con/mittee. 

Q. d*hc; question has been BOiaewhat (,>bscured by the prejudice created epe- 
ciully t;y Anglo-Indian press to the effect that the chuuna is needed lor maintain- 
ing tile white nien’s prestige. On that groimd there is a lot prejudice 
gathorml round this issue. As Indians we nre interested in maintaining our 
own life, and to seeing that that life may not, from our j>oint of viewq be 

polluted. If tliere is risl.; of .>^uch isdluriori, d(' you not think it. is op tes 

to take steps early l>etore the tnil becomes too great. 

A, I quite differentiate between the two views you hc.ve jmt forward, I 
do iioT think it i.s iieing polluted. 

^1. There is svune lUfferencc of opinion on that point and it is vojy difficult 
for us to come h) any conclusion. I begtui with tlie iinpressi.ai that it. has 
HU'^h a demoralising effect. One or two instances I know of personally where 
tlte citiema has had such an effect. Of course it may have been due to 
(.s.uupiuiy that tlie cineina frequenters I have in mind kept. In that wav 
there is a downward tcmdeiicv l>nt whether the cinema as such has that 
effect 1 don't kmw\. A*ou as citizens must look after the welfare of the 
ptjople. You do not think the evil of th^lf cinema is *io large or so serious or 
has a tendency so serious as to require any remedy? 

A, No, there is no question of its being so serious or so large. Generally 
\x has no demoralising or bad effeid,. 

Q. Voiir o|>inion i» not clouded by the proiudiee which has gathered 
round tVie issue. Fully realising your rcsponsibllitv as citizens of India, 
that is your firm believe. For . instance it was mentioned to ub by an 
edueatiotjid authority this morning w-ho has given us very ronsiderahle 
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efideiice, I think I may «ay tiie best we have bad ; that gentleman told 
US he saw the film The Duches of Biilfalo and it was t film which should 
not be shown to the piiblii^ here witl^out eomidersble excision. He saw^ it 
himself. He is the Heodnmster of a High School here, i may tell you 
anoth*"ir leading (dtiren of Bombay has written lo me that new forms of 
immorolity and vice have cropped up on account f>f the cinema. It is not 
a thing merely confined to the Anglo-Indian correspt»r.dei}ts ol the Lcmdon 
Tirncs and other siKdi persons but Rii < pinion shared by some of the 
Indian public as well. Sr> 1 am rather getting anxious nlsujt it. VUhough 
I thcuirht little of it at first 1 am getting ftnxh-\:s about it. Tf it is fovind 
t;> he so, doTi’t you think we should take steps? 

A, We do not agree with that view. I mgiht cite a paralkel instance. 
You must have heard (‘riticisms a similar sort «-[ *njr famous Sansivrit play 
Mairchadratic ”, that l,*ecause a professi o.ual shiging girl is introdiu-ed into 
it Hs a heroine it has a 1‘ftd effect. AVe o-*cAsionally hear that sort of criti. 
cisui , hut no sensilde man reading the play or scting it on the stage f^n 
take away that impression . It cajinot have a had effect and we should rn-t 
jump at conclusions and say such a drama should not he sh^^^■n. Few college 
professom have acnially banned it on that score, though many others have 
ttllowfd it. After ail it depends upr^n one’s temperament, one’'-", views, onft'a 
\veakness. 

Q. Anyhow I liave ]H>irded out the fact and I wanted to have v»ur viewa 
ill fi«.’e of those declarations by responsible people. Now when you advocate 
i tfie quota system you do accept the }>rinciple that there f^hoiild he ])refprenco 
for Trjdiari goods. 

A. Yes. , 

Q. And you au* emphatir-nlly against any preference for imperial goods. 

A, Yes. 

P. And yrni liave got n general fd>jeotion wluch of course we nil recognise, 
ntunel> . the rjiiestimi of Imperial preference should }>ot he deciiled on a 
small issue like this. That is yovir point of view? 

.1. A'es, that is the j>oint of view. 

p. I am not going to discuss that with von. I have disetissed it with 
Afi*. Kanji Dwarkadfis. But do yo\i think it ^at all tvissihle? T ask %ou as 
business people, having regard to your knowledge of the respective conditiona 
of varir>us ]jans of the Knqdre, do vhi think it is at all }>ossihlt’. to enter 
into an arrangenicnt by uhciii, the Indian film industry can he eiicourfiged 
lo find an outside inarket by some such rcKiprocal arrangement? 

A. As regards Imi)erial Preference my committees liews are given here. 

I should like U) draw your attention to l>otb the Alajority and Minority 
Repcirts of the Fiscal ( VimmissioTi. particularly t«> tlie cjicluding parts where 
they say that the free consent of tlie Legislature must first- he ol>tained l)efore 
Imperial Preference is adr^joed. Even the M'lj.onty J-Jepovt tays that, 

Q, I suppose you have read tlie proceedings of the Tmp-*^ria] conference 
held in 192C on this subject? 

.1, Only portions rif them, but generally 1 ha\r o^ad rvludever appeared 
in the daily papere. To that we have a very very clear rejtly in both tho 
Repoits. whether yv.u take the Majority nr the i\rinoritv Repr ro and T do not 
think things have changed very materially .since then. 

p. I want to confine myself to thi.s film industry, because it is one of 
the terms of our reference. you say that you have not; read the pro- 
ceedings of the conference, I shall read it f t your henefit, “ \ further 
matter to which attention was given during thi« prcliminarv discus.sion was 
the encouragement of the prcdiiction and exhibition of Empire filniB. lliere 
wa^ agreement as to the great impart.ance of dealing with this matter, hAving 
regard to the infiuen- e exerted hv the cinema, considered from the general 
cultural and social point of view, aa well ag xuth reference to the develop- 
ment of trade and to its potential value as a means of giving the people of 
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the veriouft poirte of the e^ire a more vivid realisation of c^ne another^ 
lives and summndmgs*... (Ttie whole of tlie extiwt h’onri the proceediui^; of 
the Imperial Oonfereticet 1926, under head XX I-— Other economic questions), 
was read by the Chairman for the benefit of the witness. 

Ho it is in pursuance of that Besolution that ihi^ ^jiiestion lias been 
rabort, and I am bound to go into it with you? 

A. I would say an emphatic No. 

Q. I suppose you are familiar with the two ijbjcct'i, one b the prot(H*tion 
oi track and the second is the mutual understanding? 

A. T non Id again repeat an emphatic No, on the groutub ruentoined. 

Q, Do you think it is posnible to advance the Indian film irdustry bv 
adopting any such policy? 

A. No, I don’t think lirq>erial Preference will. 

Q. Hupposing the other paria of the empire take 5 fee: of Ijuiinn*film? 

A. Even th^i I w^ouid say No, on various grounds. I tliink sufficient 
encctaageiiient to the Indian him industry iiotu as regards f>roduction and 
exhih it ion could l)e given if the various ‘suggestions made in our representa- 
tion are followed. 1 think that would be enough for the present. 

Q, S\ipj:K)sing for every f<x>t of Empire him the other parts of the empire 
take 5 ft. of Indian him ):>ecauao of the weakness of the Indian partnership . — 
India is a weak partner, and therefore the others have got more energy. « 
more enterprise and hidter organization than we can ct^mmaiid ; on that 
ground supjioHing you enter into an agreement timt they Ti ft. of liidi/ui 

him, whftt is your objectioti to it? ^ 

A. 1 cannot take that (leta(‘lied view of Imperial Fheference in the way 
you put it. 

You want to connetd it with Imperial Preference V 

A It is Imperial Preference, just as quota is Indian preference. I’miei 
no ciiTumstancefi shall 1 have irnperiul Prelerence of luat character 

Q. Even vNhaii it b positively advantageous to India? 

,1, it cannot be advantageous. Even if it were, for ihe sake of a small 
industry, I would not like to uitroduce this broad principle of Imperial 
Preference, in such a way, 

Q, 1 suppose you are aware that it has been said as a matter of reproach 
that in regal'd to the industry, Bombay has accepted an Imperial Pre- 

fereaco scheme? 

d. 1 don’t think so. We were all under the improvssion then — at lea;:d 
the President of the Hele(‘t Committee told the Assernbiy that there vva«\ no 
Imperial Preference at alh Our Chamber, bow over, disagreed w ith this view. 

Q. It you couple every small industry with that big question of either 
Bwaraj or Imjverial Prefereiu^e or any such thing and bang everything up 
pondin;.' the solution of thc«e great <iiiestions, how do you expect India to 
p rogress inil astr i ol ly ? 

A. That m the moist ini[K)rtant thing for the existence and welfare of the 
country. The Cinema and road development and other allied qiestions can 
wait and can come up later. 

Q. Then your auftwer is that tim qu^tian might be left alone till the 
bigger problems are solved? 

A, Yes. Even if the cinema industry has to be sai’rificed. 

Q, BonH you think that such an attitude likely to create a feeling of 
untriendliness? 

A. 1 don’t think «o. 

Q. Hotr do you hope to aotve them if you adopt a process of exclusion like 
thitP 



*1^ The gulf of uufnendlineeie m c4Mi«ed: hy!jh« Ptehtsion of Indifitis fn>ni 
the Statutory Conimi«siv>n and various other ai^tiotis of* Ooveninient rather 
than from these fiinall quei^tions of Im^ierml Preferenoe for the cinema, 

Q. 1 have put some points Ivefore you, and having considered them, yon 
tiiio rt tiiat we ought not to enter into any such arrangement even cn the 
ternK I have put forward, namely 5 ft, to 1 It. 

A. I say, No. 

Q. There is one rather oontingency on the other aide, namely the fv^ssihle 
retaliation by other available markets. Do you think America will be n l>etter 
cnstomer than Engla*a(l for Indian films? 

.1. I do not know that. 

<*>, l>o you share the view which a rertain "culletnan crpvessed tnat 
America will he a lH?tter customer than Englaiul for Indian film.s? 

.1. We have not gi%"en that matter special considerati >ji. We mentioned 
ahottl the lir^nsing system, and I wotdd like to develop it a hit. 

Q. If any (Tovemnirnt aid is given on the lint*e suggv^sted ky you? 

A Do you rail it Govemrnent aid? 

Q. The ?|uot« will be an indirect way? 

i. Without any cost to Government. 

Then again your tariff will he an aid? 

A. That will put some more money into the pocketa of the Government, 
thcf^* will he fiti increase in import duty. The abolition of the impt^rt. duty 
on rav material will couk^ to a smaller amount. 

Q How much ^ill we lose do you think? 

A. Th(jse details we liave n<»t 'worked out. 

Q. You would like it to he conJined to cornf>aiuefl on tl'e lines suggested 
by you ? 

A. For very g<K>d and strong reasons W'c hax-e bad nows hashed 1 y thtj 
jjr>.*ss that tliere were offers to Madau theatres or ftoriiethmc 't that sort. 
We can also ('onceive of a l>ig Ainevicati or I wilish Syndi<'wtc eoming o, t 
here anrl poxlucing films here on a large, scale. As you were un tlw Indian 
Mercantile Warine Committee, ycai. Sir, khow^ wlial uie our dilTiculties, once 
\ e ;T.:*ti interests are allowed to develop. The .\fercn'uih» MuriTie F. .rtiu !| fee 
recon tnemied a licensing sysl.eni, that licenses sl.onM V)e given raily to tfiose 
concerns in which the niaiiageinent was pr(*domiiiantIy Indian. That Keport 
di I not mention any actual penrentage. while w’e mention that 7u ja*r cent, 
of the capital and 75 |K*r cent, of the directorate or management must ba 
Indian, so that it should not be poft«iblo for an outside Syndicate or big 
fonnalivjns to come liere and crcite such monopolies and take away the 
profits which would he detnmental to the growth of our lo<’nl imlnsuies. 
Theiefore, 1 am strongly of the opinion that the licensing sytitem :;hwd<l he 
inunediately ap[>lied botli to jn-iKluccrs arnl rrunnifact urers, ajid no licence 
fdti>iild he given to any producer or exhibitor uhem the capital and manage- 
ment i.;^ not 75 per cent, Indian. 

<2- Are you satisfied with the presevit ageneiea vihich are m charge of 
Indian film production? Are you yatisfied with their business caj>a<*iiy? Do 
you think ah their profits arc utili.sed for Mie expansion of their l;nsincss, 
an] they show' a tendency to improve the .piaJity of the films? 

A. On the whole, looking to ihe times thrtHJgli s^hich wc arc |>assing 
now — wc are going through a very serious dcpr^jssi.m now oji»l it affects all 
these luxury industries specially, — I think our progreA!» both in produ.rtjon 
and exhibition is very good. 

Q. TV> you think the Indian public are aatiefied with the chem of film# 
produced here and the progress made by the industry generally? 

.1. Ixioking to the life of the industry, I think we ought to be 5<etisficd 
with the progress made by the industry conBidering the fact tliat it is only 
abo.it 7 years now since this industry has been taken up. 
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<?. You have no apprehenaioijw that the induitry is in iinprogrei^ive hands? 

A. On the CMMitrhry, the progress hae ‘»**en, if wiythiniT very goftd. I 
am entirely sstiefied with the claw of people who ’produce filins. There 
iniglit of course be some exceptions. There is aotlung" perfect in this world, 

What is your objection to your having extcnial capital if the jnaiiogc- 
meat and talent are Indian? Perhaps it is an econoiiiic <]uestioii. I say that 
75 per cent, or the whole of the talent is Indian an i Die capital is non- 
Indian ^ what is your objection to it? 

A. I don’t think it is a praoticai propoeition, I don't think any foreigner 
wnll bring his money and put it in the hands ol Indian^. 

Q, If he gets a good return? 

A, Even assuming that your dream were correct- 1 don't think it would 
be a feasible proposition. 

Q, You think that Indian capital will te foi thcoming ? 

.4, I don’t think there is any necessity tor external capital, because Indian 
capital IB forthcoining. 

Q. It has not come. 

A. I am not aware of that; my information is othenvise. 

Q. Because you youreelf say that some foreign Syndicates are threatening to 
come to India? 

A. That is in order to get the mouop(>h, but I nm not aware ol* ary 
|>rodticerB or exhiintors being hcdd up for '. ant of capital. 

Q. Do you think the people in the industry vill co-operate and get up-to- 
date studios ot give fidequate training to their actors and .«ctre;v^es? Do you 
think the class of people that you now iiave in tlui line aie likely io co- 
<^erato put their eriergies together and plxd t'^eir resources bi make the 
industry a Nourishing one? 

A. So far the industry Itas done very well here, und left to thoniselv^es I 
have reason to believe that they will do <»verything possible to advance the 
cau»e of the industry, and to combat (ominon grievances, 

Q. But it has l>een suggested that they do not co-operate? 

.4. I have got a good precedent in the Indian Mercantile Marine Com- 
mitt«*e s recommendations 

Q. Don’t tell mo about it, I am rather disappoiiuej with the treatment 
meted out by Government to that report. 

Mr, Green: Do you visit cinemas in Bombay frequently? 

.4. I can’t say frequently, 

Q. How often do you visit them? 

A. During the last month, since the appointment of this Committee, I 
think 1 have seen more, but I cannot say iliat I nm n fre<|uent visitor to the 
cinemas. 

Q. 1 believe you have seen Ixjth Indian and ^xestern films? 

A. Y'es. 

Q. I gather from your reply t-o oiir <?hairnian tliai you ai'e perfectly satisfied 
with the present production of Indian tjlm'>? 

.4. Yes, taking into consideration all the UiiTlcalties. 

Q, You vould like them to be further iuiprovcd? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Kow, 1 am not opposed in aJiy way lo an iiicroase in the customs tarifFr 
but I do want you to examine the effect of it. An Indian witness who 
appeared before us to-day was oppK>sed Uy raising the tariff on various grounds. 
Severe! witnesses have told us that if Indian film production is properly 
orgatviited, it will find a ready and exclusive market in India irrespective of 
any protection. They further apprehend <hat if wc give a high proleciion 
to Indian films under the tariff it will cause stagnation in the industry, and 
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they will not improve the filnid from the prcAte they will make. The other 
view has also been put forward that it will help production. What is your 
view? 

A. As regards st^nation, the history of Amenca, where nigh tariff walls 
have been plac'ed, is different. Tliere hae been no stagnation thero, Ini- 
pnwements nave gone on, if anything, with r^'reater vigour when profits were 
assured. 

Q. 1 think it is your view that the present films proiluced in Bombay 
are already a paying proposition. Assuming that to be your view, do you 
think there will be any incentive for producers to turn cut better films? 

A, Certainly, with bigger profits tliey might bo able to pnxluco far belter 
films. But they can't afford to spend enough money on technique, but with 
Increased protection they will certainly l>e able to iniT>ro\e their films. 1 here 
is great room for expansiim of the industry, and that will be done if pro- 
teclicu is given. I may in tbis connection cite the example of the cement 
industry.* 

Q. Has not that industry developed rather toc^ fast? 

A. Yes, Ave are in a p'^sition to }.»roduce about t><X),(KK> tons to-day, and wo 
can consume the whole qutii'tity. Any amotmt of capital is forlhcoming, and 
the cement industry which went up to the ?‘ariff l^oard only two yeaia ago 
for protection, is now doing very well. Any an!<’'unt (d capital is forthcoming 
for rkqdications and for new factories. 

• I don’t think there is great analogy to the cinema industry? 

cl. That applies to stagnation and to the <jae.stion of giving protection. 

<J). Was the cement industry protecied? 

A. 1 call the war prices an iu(Ajrect, spasmodic huge protection. 

Q. Is that not an example of over production F 

A, T am not advrK-rtting KK) per cent, cr anything of the sort. 

Q. So your propoeal is that the duty should he raised to ten times the 
pTCsent rate? 

-1. We ought to have anpditied this outfcIvcs. What we had in mind 
was this, Soruetiincs six c<..pie« are imported, and they were intendeil for 
distribution. So really it won’t come to ten times. If there sre six copies, 
it u id come to H times. 

Q. How are the customs people to know how' many copies arc imported? 

1. That is a detail. If you so desire, we will tldnk about it and get 
lu’o k)uch with the tra<le and send you a suppiecnentary fetatexnent. 

Q, I should l:>e very much interested to nave it 

1 Yes, w ’0 ('an send yon a supplementary statenient. 

ij. Would you ako consider whether it would not he p<fBsiVde to have a 
specific, duty rather than a duty on tariff valuation? 

.4. We will consider that point also. 

Q. Notv, I take you on the quest ion of censor;^hip. I gather from your 
^taieinent that you are quite satisfied with the present rr:ethod of censorship? 

.1. Y'es. On the xvhole, I am generally satisfied. 

ft. You would not like to see the Board expanded? 

A, It should be made more representative. 

ft. Do you suggest that the Board should coatinue to conduct it« examina- 
lion of films through their paid officers? 

A. Yee. 

ft. You don't think that the members toemaelves, except in cases of 
dispute, should examine the films? 

A. 1 don’t tbink it will be a practical proposii!‘>n to expect those busy 
men to examine each and every film. 



Q It beeu urged on u4 verj- strougiy that uo film sliould be Jpasaeo- 
tHjless two jw^mbers of the Bouid have |>er»onAUj iiuii>ected the iSo jou^ 

thiuk it would he possible to get geatleinen of tiufli.veut experieuee, e^iuraticu 
and general ability to undertake that work? Witnes^s alter witnett»> has told 
me, tc my »uq>rifte, that they thought that they eould arrange it. I put 
it to you that pec^le are buay in Bombay to do it. and you are strongly 
of that (^) inion? 

4 . V©». 

CoUrnH ('rawford: From a liUBineah point oi view, J have gathered the 
impresHion from t^une ot the witnesses who have apjieared before us. that 
there is a market lor a cheaply produced film costing, say, anything between 
flti. lUd*(k» to Its. jJOdKK), hut the moment you go beyond that in the produc- 
tion of a film, it is very doubtful whether the Indian market is adoeiuate to 
give « reasonable return on the monev expemlcKiy What is vour view on 
ihatP 

.1. 1 would rather leave it to the trade as 1 have not gone into it. 

We have ^120 million people in India, and it would appear to me that 
there must l>e great scope for expansion? 

.4. 'rherc is any amount of scope, but whether Rs. lO.OlX) or Rs. 20,UX> is 
the limit ot production of u film, that was the question 

Q. The? point is whether the public in the motussil at the lU'esent moment 
is prepared to pay for such entertainments remunerative rates? • 

.1. Tliey do appreciate good films, and tlu^y are prepared to pay reason- * 
able jirice suited to their pockets. They do not expert a very high class or 
special film. 

{K Js it a commercial proposition, I mean the exiiloftation of that big 
market? • 

A. 1 would not call it exfiloitatiou. 

On page 2 of your statcunent you say “ My (k>in!nitte(^ do not approve 
01 any (iovoniuieiit action, whether legislative or administrative Now. 
in Gerinanj I understand they have a very fine studio for the prcKluction ot 
films of entertainment value with a definite educational bias, that is to say, 
an educational subject worked out in the film by a story. Have you any 
objection to (fovernmoiit in lu«lia undertaking the production of educational 
films of that nature wdth a view’ to the training of the personnel, both technical 
as well us acting, dirtK^ting, etc., for the production of educational films? 

.4. I would rather not have Govermnent do anything on those lines. I 
think it should l>e left to private enterprise* and to individual municipalities, 
Distm t Boards and Local Boards. Even many small Indian States have 
done it. The Provincial Governments directly or indirectly have paid for 
films or given facvlitie,s to the railways to make those films to be shown in 
schools and to agriculturists. 8o at this stage I would rather not ex|)ect 
Government to do anvthiiija; in this direction, particularly the Imperial 
Government to take any action on those lines. 

You w'ould lot th© Local Government do it locally? You Have no 
obitK'tion to the local Government taking sU?ps of tliat nature? Supi>o©ing 
you have a gro^dng cinema industry, there is no reason why the liKal Gov- 
txnment should not take stops to encourage that industry? 

A, Bui I would not ex[KK't the Cinema Committee to say so; that the 
Local Government shall do thirgs. Leave it to their good sense to 

decide on the merits of their own particular case. 

Q, You would not have the c^ommittee recommend Government aabtating- 
uj any wa\ whatsoever? 

A. I would leave the w’hde thing to private enterprise. FoUw Lord 
Inchcape’s dictum, — w© have had too much government interference in theae 
tilings, — nnd leave it to private enterprieie. 

\Yell, we have had the suggestion made that the present producers are 
too much in a groove and that possibly the example of a goreminonGrun 
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^ow with all the lates^ ie<'hnique, undertaiini;?; the pnxiuction of that 

it wants for educational purposes might hefui inspiration to them and give 
mn impetus to the development of the industry. 

A. I don’t agree in the first platv that tliey are more or less in the same 
groove 1>ut even if they were so. 1 would not ndvorato any govei junerit rentral 
institution or ccllege or iaborntorv. 

Not even a local one? 

4. No. 

Q, Ift that generally on the ground of the business man's position that 
he is against goveruinent trading on priuripie? 

4. That is one of the reasons. 

Q, I notice in your answer to No. 27B you are very strongly of the oju- 
nion that any films which misrepresent Inda should be |>roscribed, 

A, Yes. 

May 1 take it that you would be atrninst 4uiy misrepresentation on the 
films. .Take, for instance, religions subjects. You wo\dd he against definite 
misrejiresentation of religious subjtH ts on the film ami th« relore yon would 
be inclinetl to say to the censors : it is your duty to stop misrepresentation. 

4. Whether it is oji religious grounds i>r historical or moral. 

Q. That nu8repres<>ntation should be stopped. lint in this connection I 
forgot one point. I understand in smtie of the fonugn countries fdms depict- 
ing: Indian life are prcwfuced and show n .some of thciu not correct or true to 
Ind ian life which rather lower them. Would you like the Cinonm Coinniitteo 
to rtK'ommend that the various e<msids in the various t-ounlries should take 
Kte|>.s to see that in foreign countries such films are not sliown misrepresent- 
ing Indian chimicter, life or tradition or lowering Indian character or 
traditions? , 

('hairrnan : Can you give Us any instance of this kind of false and lower- 
ing mis re‘ [ ) rese n t a t i o i \ ? 

.1. Yos. A gentleman wdio had been to Germany year before last told 
me of some instances that fiad tx-t urred in Germany. I cai> givt‘ you the 
details later on, if you like, 

f'oloin'! ( ' iou'f&nl : Y'ou don’t know the (‘ountry of origin of these films? 

.1. Germany. • 

tjb Are you jiware tliat the German t epreseiitatives here have made ro- 
pr<>sentaiioiis with regard to the misre}>resentati(»n of Germany in India? 

4. 1 am not aware of that, but it may be by non-lmtian films. 

Q. And you would suggest our diplomat u agents doing the same? 

4 Yes, and we will resf^ond. 

Q. If there i: any misrepri*sentution of German of Americnn or llritifib 
fife here, we should not encourage it? 

4. Quite. 

y. Now I go to the question ol the foreign market. Yon are very strongly 
against Imperial preference but what .sugge'>tion would you, a.s a business 
man, make to the committee a.v to the pos-sibility of opening up the foreign 
markeit to th© trade? Can you give u« an idea of a practical inethmi of 
doing this.^ — cutting out Imperial preference. 

.4. I think we have not gone into figures. This increastKl duty on films 
will bring in some additional revenue w iiich might In* given as j4 bounty or 
subsidy for films shown abroad by. way of concessions in s€w* freights or insiir- 
aiico or i>o.ssii>iy' a direct bounty to films winch are shown nl>road. Some- 
thing of that sort, 

y. Nothing in the nature of government agency to push our filius in the 
foreign market? 

A, A"es. Our Trade ConmiiHsioner, Mr. Idndsny, might help and the Trade 
Commissioner perhaps to be appointed at Moziunhiquo and Mombasu should 
be able to help. 
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Do you think we can dei^llop something of that nature? 

A. Yea, hut 1 am fOot very tf€»en about the chances of a big market there. 
Let u« first develop our local Indian market, which is easy, more economical 
and more natura}. 

Q. When I go down to the que«ition of the quota system, I have heard 
some of these €5xhibitor» who exhibit only Indian films on the score of their 
being the most popular, complain that they have to run a film two or some- 
times three weeks, wdiich is not in itself a paying proposition, liecau&ei they 
i*annot get an adefjuate number ot films to make a change, Now' is the 
industry in j^our opinion to-day capable of taking up a quota ? I mean it 
is no good our putting on a quota if we cannot produce films to fill it. 

.4, If the statement made to j’ou that they have to run a film for two 
or three weeks for want of a sufficient supply in correct, it seems slightly in 
ihe nature of a vicious cirtle. Unless you give tliat encouragenjent by insistn- 
ing on a quota, you won’t get tlie number of films. The reason lor having 
this quota is to do away with the difficulty which the truth* is exj}eriencing. 

Q. Well now, take a film like Bacrifice.’^ It does not seem to have been 
shown in what Ir would call the cinemas ratering for educated audiences in 
Bombay. 

4. I differ there. I w'ouidirt call the Imperial or the Majestic ainlienccs 
uneducated. They are cultured. 

Q. But if you wanted to d)aj.>lay a film which yon thought would aft/nci 
an cvducated audience, what cinema would you ]>refer to select? 

A. Well, f have myself many times gone nnd have seen many educatcl 
people going to the Mnjestic and the lin]>eiial. If you take tin* perctntage 
of Indian intellectual peojile, particularly Hindus cu- M uiia nimada n.s, in the 
Excelsior and tiie Empire you will find the" penentagt* very s,u.an. lake a 
glance at the house in either of these theatres — 1 have het*n juysctf two <,>r 
three times during the last month, — and you will fiiul the nuinher ot ( uitiirefi 
Indiana, Hindu or Muhammadan, in either of thcse= theatres is extremely 
fiinall. I am excluding Parsis, mid the class wdiich visits the Girguum 
thentre, w'hioh is the residential cpiarter of the cducattM) {.Gujarati arnl 
Maharastras. These films at the Majestic and the lmj>erial are visited by 
that, intellectual and cultured ciass. There might be in the pit some \niedn- 
cfited ])eoi>le but that will alwaVB he there and elgewhere. 

(J. I wanted your ojiinion because 1 gather that there are possibly four 
theatres up in the Fort ivhich cater to educat^Hl audiences and there may 
be .some difficulty in getting an Indian film shown at tliese theatres. 

A. I don’t agrtH? there. Any time the Cinenm ComiiiitU^e could visit 
these theatres, particularly the Excelsior and Empire, and they wull find that 
there are very few Hindus and Muhaiiunadans. 

Chaimvan : By educated I think they have in mind people more or less 
who have adopted western fashious. That is api>areatly what they have in 
mind. 

A. And people at the very top. It is not the middle class or the upper 
middle class. But the topmost class in Bombay. We are not catering for 
them and their numl>er is a nominal fraction, 

Colorud Crawford: You don't think it is w’orth ex]>loiting these audiences? 
i want, to come dowui to the Indian. Is there money to be obtained from 
audiences attending those theatres P — Good money? 

A. In the Excelsior and the Empire? Possibly not on Indian films. 

if. It all depends whether the Indian films are suited to the tast^ of the 
audience. Have such been produced yet in any appreciable number? 

A. No, not yet. 

Q, Bo you think there is any difficulty getting an Indian film of any 
suitable standard shown here? 

A. I don’t believe there is any difficulty. 
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i O. The difficulty is in the production of tke film. Once the film ha^ beenr 
pj^uced* iii there auv difficulty in getting k exhibited 

A. ] have no knowledge. 

i^K I think your position was made very clear as regards your answer to 
question 45, where you want any producing companies in India given a 
special litHnice. with the pun>ose that 75 per cent, personnel and 75 per ('ent. 
capital should he Indian. Supp^>se again that it was found convenient, with 
a view' to giving a spur Uj the Indian producing industry, to bring in new 
iiiethfMis by inviting or letting a foreign coiui>aiiy come here under certiiiit 
very restricted conditions, some of which you have mentioned, with which J 
agree, would you tie yourself down so much to the 75 per cent, personnel and 
75 per cent, capital or would you rather tie yourself down and say, “ Well, 

1 will give you a position for a certain miinber of years and then I will 
inskt on a certain i>roportioii/' 

A. No, I will strictly follow mine. Wc have had experience of such con- 
cessions,, over which wc are very vore. 1 am sorry. And we don't want to 
refieat that. The Mercaiitile Marine Coinfnitttv it.sejf said “ predominantly 
Indian and we will define that by saying 75 per cent, capital and 75 
per cent, directorate* Indian. They <an get in the *25 per cent, the tec'hnical 
expert knowledge or if lie insists on heing a managing dirtstor in that 25 
per cx*Tit. he can he so. 

O. I wa.s not thinking so much of getting that. Hut you lay down a 
special tyi>e of iiinitation which yon would put on. You don’t think a time 
limitation is a jKissihle nlternativoy 

A. No. I would start straight off with it, before we give room for vested 
interests to grow Tip. My first stej) would he to get tfii.s. 

< 'hail nm ti : Do we mulerstand^that there will he a gra<lualed rise of Indian 
personnel Y 

Coloitrl i ' nni'fi>f<i ; f .Mill in agrt*einent on tlu* persoiineh,. hut supjio.sing 
it appeared to us adcautageou.^ to bring in technical assistance from a 
foreign country witli a. \w\v to giving a lead tc» our industry here and we 
could not get it on tin* terms of 75 per cent, capita! and 75 per cent, per- 
sonnel, I to know wfietlier a time limit can hi' consideriHl as an nltiu- 

native*' • 

A. No, I would imt give any time limit. Hecause I think the technique 
if neces.sary t an he ac t ommodated in the 25 pei cent. If it i.s jn the inter- 
ests oi the company that lie sliould he given the po.sition of managing direc- 
tor, he can he given timt, 

(J, You think those terms are just as attractive 'r 

A. Just as safe. Sufficiently attriutive t-o get what we want. 

Q. 1 have not heeu putting my questioms from that point of view hut 
from the other point of view. To save the Indian industry from being 
swamped or from going into the hands of a powerful foreign syndicate. 
Tlie 25 per cent. coiu'e.ssion will give them what they require. As regards 
tochaique, 25 jier cent, in the directorate ought to get the technical assist- 
ance from outside, if we want it. 

Would you he in favour of any system of ntate scholarshijis to give Indians 
ftn opportunity to get technical training abroad? 

A, No, I don’t think it is necessary. 

Q, Dixrs your 7t5 per cent, capital mean rupee capital? 

A, Oh. iiecessarih'. It must be a rupex? company. 

Q. But can foreigners bring their capital into India and then put it 
into the film industry? 

A. When 1 say Indian I mean not British Indian. It must be rupee 
capital and subscribed by Indians. 
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Onl KTidenae of SETH I^ALCHAITD HIRACHAIID, PMlddttat. 
liiidlaii Meidumte' Chaittbor, on Wednaoday, tho ItCh HovoaidMr 
1927. 

Mr. Walchuml Hirachond: I want to mak^ one or two pointii clear in 
view ot the way in which they have appeared in the pre^ts. The first i« about 
Imperial pretcrenco being accepted by the Assembly, The only thing re- 
ported in the papers is that niy Committee protested against it* As I said 
yestt^rflay, the Government and Sir Charles Innen siiid that it was not Im- 
preference. The President oi the t^lect Coinniittee, Mr, Jinnah, said 
also that it was not. That might be the reason why a portion of the Assem- 
l>ly voted for it. They believed becaoa© the Govern rnent gave a solemn 
assurance that it was not and that they did not mean that to be Imperial 
preference, and the leader of the Independent Party adio is an elected mem- 
l)er and who presided over the Joint Select Comnijtt<?e also thought so. That 
is not mentioned. The other point is when I replieil to the question that 
even if it is 5 to 1 feet I would not agree to Imperial preference, the 
impressio!) given i.s that because ! am fixed in my mind or I am prejudiced 
I am saying so — I did mention that my reasons are more or less the same as 
those mentioned in both the minority and maio^it^' reports of the Fisc:al 
Commission. The majority report reasons art' jtiost of them economic; in the 
minority report there is one political, there might he also sentimental reasons, 
but there are alno economic reasons. If you like 1 will go into the econ<?g[uic 
reasons, but I do not want to have any impression conveyed that 1 arn against 
Imperial preference iHHause 1 Imve got a prejudice and I am fixed in that 
view. There are strong cHonomic reasons in addition to political and senti- 
mental rf^asons and some weight must be attached to these too. That is 
why I am against Imperial preference 

M r. Ab’oj/.v ; I think I may take your geiurral attitude to be this, that 
the film industry must stand on its own leg.s!^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in order to secure a market nl>road our pictures must improve 
in quality so as to have a competitive value of their own P 

A. Yi^s. 

Q. And that yon are not in favour of any spoon feeding by Government 
or any .sort of Goveiiiment interference wdiich might be accompanieil by 
undesinible results? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That I take more or less to be your jjosilion ? 

A. Except that the prote<'tion which I luhwate by way of licensing sys- 
tem, or increased import duties, or abolition of duty on raw materials 

(,h Or ahusistauco to be given bj* Trade Oorumissioiiers abroad by way of 
getting our films known to the foreign countries? 

A. Yes. 

You certainly consider that it would be desirable for the film indtustry 
to secure a foreign market? 

A, Yes. 

Q. But I think you ^-onsider that competition would be the only way of 
improving the quality of the films? 

A. Yes, 

(h Y’on do not want, I take it, any aiAificial protection to be given, or 
rather any attempt to find an artificial market abroad? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Which may not be justified by the merits of the goods theinselvee at 
the lyresent time? 

A. Yes. 



Supposing an arrangement could be enl^-red into with the other jmrts 
-<6f the Empire under which India could stnui ovu five ttvt of film for each 
foot that might he cDiniuj^ from that part of the Empire' — would you consi- 
der that to be a real help to the industry? 

^4. In the fin>t place, the hypothcNsis is purely imaginary, and 1 do not 
think there is any chance ot any one allowing five ft^t to one ftK>t. f ihiuk, 
if I may say so, it is purely imaginary. 

('hah matt : It was a purely hypothetical quiwtion, 

A. Even then 1 am afraid there is n risk of retaliation on the part cf 
non-Empire countries, such us, Germany, America and others. 

A/,. Hut if any such attempt were made to create an artificta! 

market abroad — do you tliink that would lead to any improvement in the 
iiuality:" Would there t>e any incentive for the trade to improve its c|uaiity 
so tliat it might stand on its own legs;-" 

.1. On the whole, taking this imaginary hypothesis as a ]>ractical pro- 
jiO'^itioTi, I do not think, taking the various circumstances, the lear of retalia- 
tion on the part of other countries, coming up to tlie taste of those countries* 
and the si/jries of our films — I do not thi)ik there is much to be gainoil by 
any siuh reciprcHity with the Empire, 

Q Htu. if a market like tlnit could In* assured, would there Ive any incen- 
tive left to the trade* to improve the quality of the goods I' If they were 
a.ssured of a market like that which they could get merely as a msnli of an 
understanding with the Empire irrespt'C^tive of the question of merits, would 
tlnii lead to any wnjirovement in the quality at all? Would there l>e any 
natural tendency to improvemeni? 

.4. Basing it on sonietliing quite imaginary, T do not think it is practical 
politics at all. Why draw conclusions if it ivere mj, Uien what next? i had 
rather not, 

Q. What I u anted to ask you is this. If they could be assured of a 
market whicli tii(‘y could command irrespective of the < 4 uality of the film they 
juanufucture, would there be any incentive left for any improvement at allP 

A. Before 1 reply to tliat question, 1 fihoultl like to oee a definite oonrrete 
scheme. 

Q. You say yon are not fuepared to make any statenient without consi- 
dering all the \ ariouK details of any such scheme.^ 

.4. Yes. 1 do not think the dominions will be so gmierous as to allow 
u> anything of tiie son unless they are going to gel it out of us somi'where 
else in some other form, 1 would like to have a full concrete scheme from 
them and not from us, and then let us see. 

Do you think the iiresent quality of the films to l»e very high? 

.4. There is room, as I niention<*d yesterday, for improvement, hut the 
development that has taken place during the last 5 or 7 years is very en- 
couraging, 

(jb I do not know' whether you think the quality of the films in so high 
at the pre«ent time as to enable it to secure a market in foreign countries in 
competition wdth the Wsl western films? 

A. Excejit curiosity. If America and Gc'nnnny want to know something 
about Tndian dreHses, or habits, or scenery, some special films could Ixi 
-seliKteil, but that would have a very limitel market. 

<^. Do you think if means w'ere found Ui make the jirosent type of films 
known to the other partes of the world, it might leiwl to a prejudice in the end? 

.4. I think J had rather not attempt the present type of films to be 
sent to other countries, 

Q. Whether they want them or not? It might lead to uiidesirahle results 
in the end instead of heljiiiig the industry? 

A. Yes. 


X 
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(f. And you expwt*^ the indti%tr>' to stand on its own and then try 
to seeure a forei$rn market ; yon wouhl not >>e willini^ to take any risk in 
this matter i' 

4. No. ft is just like sending a medicine which has passed only half 
througii itvS singes tn the laboratory, to the market, or passing some goods 
iiofi finished and siiH in the iahoratory stage, to the market and getting 
a permanent prejadice against it. 

(^hitirma/i : Would your answer l»e diff er€*nt if the goods were good.^ 

4. Yes. f did my we might make a few exceptions and select films-*-! did 
say that. But the (|uestion 1 understand was, in the present stage of our film 
iridnsiry is there any point in sending out films wdiioh are hound to create 
B prejiKlii-e against them. My answer is, I would rather not send them. 

Mr. : That is to my, you w*otild leave it to the judgment of the 

present producers, without im^xising any good. Iwid or indifferent Indian 
films OH the foreign market? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You would select the bcfst fiihns and send them out aiKi you would 
depend on the trade for doing tin? nwi-^nry thing for that purpose? 

.4. What was done in the coal industry? The coal that was sent was very 
inferior cool and it gt^t a very had name, and we lost our markets. Then the 
Grading Board was set up who said that only parik ular coal with particular 
stamp 4UI regards its quality such ns, Ist ciasB. or 2nd class or 3rd chvss. ahall 
lie aent. 8o w'e ought to be* wiser after that exf>erience which we have 
IxHight so ext>ensively. 

Beyoml that you df» not want niiy otlr^r imf>etus to Ik' given!*’ 

.4. No, not at this stage. 

<>. For the par|K>«e of securing a foreign market 'f 

A . No, 

Q. Have you W;'en the Hill that i« now f>efore Parliament about the quota 
syi^tem Y 

A, Not the wdiple Bill, T extracts of it from various pa]>ers. 

^1. Are you aware that when the Bill W'as originally introtiiuHMl the ({uota 
that was sought to ht' imposcKl by it w'as only of pictures manufactured in 
Great Britain hy liritish talents and British caidtal. and that in the Standing 
Committet* the scope of the quota has l>eeii ex)>anded to cover films manufac- 
ture<l within the British Empire with the iissistaiue of British subjects resid- 
ing in any part of the Empire, 

A, I think there is a further modification in ttxlay’s or yesterday’s- 
pajiers. Tliere is something further about tliat. 

Q, In this morning's pajwrH it is stated that it is proposed to confine the 
Bill to 10 yeaj*s only. I am c'onfiiiiug myself to the Empire aspe<‘t of the 
change. l)o you think that India ought to make a response to that gesture? 

.4. iVhen a piece of tlie Imjierial Conference resolution was read out to 
me yesterday I wanted to know* whether riidm had any proper say in that 
Imperial exmferem^. w’hether we were properly represent^ and whether our 
representatives, if they were eievte<l members of the Assembly, liad any 
voice. 

(I, There I do not supimcse that India ,,was at «H comniitted to Anything, 
ft was a resolution calling upon India and other parts of the Empire 

('hairman: Nor did any other part of the Empire commit itself. 

A. It wits a HUgosestion on the part of interested parties or parties who 
l^heved in the efficacy of that thing, not on behalf of Indian representatives. 
May 1 know who represent^ India at that Imperial Conference? 

Biureiy' you know that. Mr. Chadwick 

A. No elected member or ivo Indian? 

No You know that. 



.4. T waK coiii'ttsiiiji two or tlutH? ImiKeritt} C>onteroiKe.s. Then that does 
not count with ui* at ulK Thai does not citrry any weight whatever with ita* 

Mr. When the Hi)I was first intriKi need the benefit of the f)nota 

was stmght te He confined only to Gr-^at Britain and to the iveople of Great 
Britain. In the Standing ('ominittee that |>rovision was wtden«Hf to hrint 
in the whole of the Empire. Now for ilie }>ur)>ose of the quota wy stein which 
Js going to l>e iiiJtK)sed on the theatres in Great Brjt4iin, even Indian pictures 
would l>e d^^eim^ U> lie British pictures. Do you think that India ought to 
respond to this gesture, as T call it? 

.4. No. 

Q. You do not think tliat there is any pratical difiVrtnice in the change 
at all? 

.4. 1 have not sludietl the whole thing. But prinu'i fmie I do not think 
we should try to rwhproeate at this stage on the infonnatioii that wo have 
got, 

Q, It was state<l )»y u witness yesterday tlnu of all countries in the w'orld 
including the other i)arts of the Empire, the only counlrieJii whitdi poaness a 
curiosity to know other kinds of civilisation than their own, and particularly 
Indian civilisation, are Germany, America and Frunoc. 

A. 1 agr<H‘. The i>eo|)le of Gi^rmany an* the bt>st of the lot. A Banskrit 
<4n^r w'lvs, I think, first institut€Kl in Germany. \Ye have mony of our 
Sanskrit Ph. D's from Gt^rmnny, and they in Germany are very anxioua to 
know all oriental and Indian civilisation, culture, habits and traditions. 

M r. ^'rniin\on : Oxford was tin' first to institute a Clinir in Sanskrit. 

Ml . (irrrn ; “ The Bodeii ^ 

A. But iny in formation 

Mr. iwffrn: We are two against one. 

M i . Seoinf : On this ground that particular witness statetl that our 
future market for the Indian film industry w*ou)d I>e thow* three c«>iintries 
more than any other, — mort^ than any other part of tlie Empire. 

.4. I agree with that, 

Q. From that f>oint of view he said no actfbn should be taken which might 
jeopardise these fmtential markets of the Indian film industry? 

A. I agree. 

Q. You are perhaps aware that of all countries in the world America 
has got the largest numl>er of cinema theatrc^s? 

A. Yes. 

It is giv'en as 2<),fKK) theatres as cainpare<l with 4.fKK* of Great Britain. 

A. 1 think the number is M.fiOtl. 

And it is slated that om^fifth of the population of the Fnited Btates 
go every day to the cinema. 

.4. Bomething of that sort. 

Q. From that point of view the Ihiited Btat4?s inny >)e called pre-emi- 
nently the market for films generally? 

,4. Potential market for films. 

y. You won't do anything to prejudio€‘ that potentinl market for Indian 
films 

.4. T won’t, no, 

Q, Now coining to the question of quota, you are in favour of imposing 
a quota in India exclusively for the Wnefit of the Indian manufactured 
films? 

.4. Yes, 

y. I think it was put to you whetiier the present supply would be sufli- 
eieut for the purpose, whether it would be fair to impose a quota having 
regard to the present reRtricted supply? 

A. Yen, 
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Q. J>o you think that if in view of the alJepred reatricted supply of Indian^ 
fllmw it is not deMrable to impow‘ a quota on the Indian theatre*, it ia 
reasonable to ex|>ect that we will have the necessary supply if in addition) 
to any such quota a scheme is formulated under which films would have to be 
sent abroad under a sort of Empire quota Wouki the supply be sufficient 
for that puriKJseP 

.4. We hare siiK^^ested it >>egin in 1930, if possible earlier. By that 

time I think we on^^ht to. If Great Britain which manufactures, say, only 
al>ont 5 |wr cent, and American film production is 95 {»er cent. — if it still 
thinks it can exf}ect to have 71 per cent, quota in 1930, we who are roughly 
manufacturing about 40 per cent. U>-day should, I think, reasonably be able 
to find the quota. 1 do not think there will be an\' scarcity even if necessary 
we W’lint to send anything outside. 

Your first ainbitii>n is to see as much of the home iimrket »upi>lie<l wdth 
Indian films us possible before lf:w)king to any other part of the world for 
market P 

A, Naturally. 

How would you relieve those people who are showing exclusively 
foreign pictures )tnd who sny that if you are to iTn)>OHe an Indian quota they 
wouUi lose their custom to that extent P 

A. They have to face this if they arc Indians and have any regarjj for 
Indian ei-onomics and for Indian industry. They will have to face this, 
and J think their chances are goo<l tw). I think the nuinl>er preferring only 
w<?Hterii films on the whole would be .small com|»arattvely when the industry 
is properly developtHl. We will have to insist, whether tfiicy like it or not, 
on this 7J per cent. 

0. Do yon include the Kurof>ean audiences wlien you say tlmtP 

A. Certainly, every theatre. 

(,). The European audiences mmit be made to see Indian films? 

.4. At least it should be uei'CSHary to exhibit them. Where they have 
Kuro|»ean audiences they might come in a bit late, say, 15 minutes late. 
The cinema shows last IK) inimites, it can l>e increa-s^nl to ltf5 minutes and the 
first 15 minutes < an be used fc>r the quota. As one of the west-era theatre 
jiroprietora told me. he said, I will begin the (i-ilO show' at 6>15 and show 
the Indian quota first, so that those who do not want to stM> it may tome 
late, and in the night T will show the Indian quota the last, so that those 
who do not want to see it may go away early 

You are thinking then of pictures of smaller length? 

A. 3 his 7\ per cent, quota will mH!e.ssarily make it so. If they want to 
meet just the r6<|Uireinent of the legislation they w ill have to V>e short lengths. 
If we take on average of 6,000 feet, 71 per cent, of it gives 450 feet or a fitteen 
iuiiiute run. 

Q. You think that pictures of shorter length w'ill come to be manufac- 
tured for the benefit of these exhibitors, and they would not l)e hit hard? 

A, I believe no. Even now wo have got very many short pictures, 4lX) or 
5(X) feet long. 

Mr, (hoen : Indian ones? 

A. oven comic. 

Q. 1 have not seen one yet, 

.4. In war days there was a very gooii Hindastan film, in 2917-191B. Not 
one hut doaens, trick plvotography^ comic, a variety of short films, 450, 500 
or 700 feet lengths. They are anxious show the Committee some of them. 
As iT-gards the technique, I would like to mention that it is sujierb compara* 
tively and, about the be^it photography you can get here. ITie originator 
went Wit three times to America. He is a professionally cxpnpped, educated, 
man. He found no difficulty in getting finances. Even in those 
days iminodiately he asked of high chvss cultured society in Bombay the 
capital he wanted — he wanted about 2 lakhs or 2| lakhs — he got it from two 
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qr three people alone. They are all quite happy and the concern is doing 
reiry well. 

Mr. That would be one way of testing the merits of a particular 

film from the pout of view of its suitability for a European audience r 

A, Yes. 

Q, And if W'e are anxious to impose our films on foreign countries, I Uiitik 
you could reasonably expect that Europeans living in this country would 
supply the test by the resjwnse they make to our films 

.4. Yes. that is tln^ severest test. Possibly the American or the Gennaii 
would not be so severe. 

Q. You w’ould say to them “ Give an earnest of your inter€*st in Indian 
films by not kee|iing away from tbe.se theatres in the Fort area where Indian 
films may be exhibiUnl. and then we will consider your offer about an Empire 
quota ” ? 

.4. Right. 

Q. You do not want the intervention of the Government of India in the 
matter of the manufacture of tslucatioiuil films or films which might 1 h' takec 
up for any sort of propaganda work!-" 

.4. Ry intervention 1 understood that Government should manufaciuro 
1 do not want GoverumeMt to undertake any manufacturing. 

Q. Supposing the Government of India wen^ to entrust the work of actual 
inauufacture to private nninufncturcrs of films, the Government supidying 
the necessary scenario, do you ohjeci to thatr' 

.4. We have sjtid in the first jdace such GovornTnent orders should neces- 
sarily go to liulian producers, wnd not as has hapi»ened in the Education 
Department. My Primary Vernacular Education Iwiok had to be fuihlished 
by Alacinillan or the “Times of India Even if shabbily printed .1 would 
rather ]ia\e it priiiie<l and pnblisiied by a purely Indian firm. 

Ml. i'tnihntni: Even at the cost of damaged eye-sight? 

A, At any rost. If the Government do undertake to patronise these film*, 
it should he given to Indian pnxtueed films. They are not so had as to 
damage your eye-sight. • 

Mr. (I'i'rni: Provided tlnyv are not had for the sight. Mr, Goatman wai 
rcferniig to the jirintiug of hf.H>ks. 

M?. Textfiooks are as a matter of fact printed by Indians very 

cheaply. .Now what do you say to the idea that has been put forward that 
foreign films marked “ educational ” should he admitted either duty frw, or at 
reduced customs rates? 

A. No, I would try and manufacture these things iiiyself to suit 
Indian ciuiditions and the ni*eds of Indian rlnldien , otherw me the wecailed 
educational film from outside w ill have some such thing as “ the .cow' has no 
soul No. Tuy children vvjnit something quite different and it should nwa.s- 
sarily he manufactured locally. You remem l>er Howard’s First Frinior 
There we were tauglit that “the cow' has no soul ”, At least I was taught 
We do not want such educatjonal films to be shown to our cliildren auj 
more. 

(/. And you would depend entirely on the provincial Ministers to take 
initiative ? 

m 

A. Yea. 

Q. He must not l>e dictated to by aiiybotly from Delhi or Simla? 

A. No. 

Q. And he must have the right to make his own choice? 

A, Right. 

Q. Don’t you think it might be economical for the Central Government tc 
tiadertake either the manufacture or the sopply of films to all the Local 
Goverjuneiits. 
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J, In the hrsft jilnce wh^- ^loukl Gwernoieut Jiind itself iut-o btiigiuefis^ 
T do not think the Government should try to do thjit. It cannot be done, 
ffononiiittlly or effn ientlv. ThsU vvab Sir Charleh’» objeetion to taking coer 
the railways. It is an admitted jirineijde that a State cannot run hu&ine^ aa 
economically as a private agency <^^ 11 . We have had examples in the Postal 
IVpartjnent and the Telephones taken away by the Ijondon Poetnnister GenO' 
ra). This is admitted. They did want U> take over the management ol 
lUisse railwHya. Then wliy in an undertaking like this, which we think can 
be manufactured and is being manufacture actually to the extent of 40 
l>er cent., should Government internist themselves at all and put themselves 
into unfair competition with ])rivate manufacturers? 

man : Can you Udl us whether any firivate agency has manufactunnl 
«tijy single educational film. 

A, I can give you instam'efi* ¥ot fwitrons, tor constituents, yes. 1 think 
the Hindustan Film Producing (Vimpany nianiiffnture for the Hardxln State. 

Hut not lor themselves. 

dir. Seogu: Whut we want to know is whether educational filmB, strictly 
so-called would be a paying proposition fron> the man«facturer\s point of 
view. If they were to manufacture such films, would they draw' if they w'ere 
shown at the public theatres.^ 

A. Well, ymi will have to go intii the figures. 

1 want to under»tand whether the failure on the part of the present 
Tuanufacturerh to turn out educational films is due to any fear that it may 
not lx* a remunerative pro|K»hition, unless of tounse they were asked to inarm* 
facture by some patron or cunktomer. • 

*4. I W'ould like you to »sk that <|uestiou a man in the trade. 

And whatever finaiiciaraasiativnee i« n*H*e.ssary' for the i>rcKhi(aion of 
wfiucational films, you think that the Provincial Govenunents should bo 
depended on to find the money. 

.4. By financial o^BiKiance I HUppoae In meant the pric^^ of the film. H 
tb# film iH to be tmade and Ike prtoe in x annas |»er foot run, the Provincial 
wliether in the RduoAtion, Medical or Agricultnre I>epartinent, 
pays for it and bIiowh it in its rariouK schools. 

You do iHit want a subvention from the Government of India in any 
whape or lorin ho far as the nmiiufjw^ture of educwtona) films is ttincerned ? 

A. No. 

Q, It was put to you that imvss rniueation through films will have to wait 
because wo have not got funds enough for primary education. 

A. Adult education — that is what was referred to. 

fivon tbon yun would not be prefmred to ask for any subvention from 
the QowemcDont ol India 1^ 

A. T would like to have a definition of iimss education. If what is meant 
19 the film as n general instructor for broadening of the viewpoint, fihus in 
general, I do not think it will Iw delayed. If you have soinethii^ particular 
in view' in the Hue of education, something very restricted which may not 
he a business proposition pure and simple for film iimnufacturers, in that 
case the jmrticular transferi^ department concerned does come in, 

Atf\ Feolmun; You have the development of the Indian film industry 
^>bviou8ly very much at heart. 

.4. Yes. 

Q. 1 will aide you just a few questions about the possibilities of America 
as a market for Indian films. You know that America is not a free trade 
countrv, 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Have you considered the tarifi barrier as an obstacle to the circulation 
of IndifiP fili^ 'm Atneriat? 

4^ I put th#t #s a secfniidary, as a imtentiai uunket, when it is further 
developed. I think, Mr. Neogy got those answers from me. Frimarily I 
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look to the deveiopuifent of tfc€» iiidwstrA in we coih>^ to n bettor 

typo o4 iHm mid znor« fxiia table to AmericaHs, then if the tariff harrier is not 
too higii and it pays us we will ro there. 

Wbat I KMwci i» ywi have considered the tariff barrier as ati obatatle:" 

.4. Tn general yes. Whether Tndian films in |>artieii!«r will have a high 
tariff wail to eofiteOd against t don't know*. 

V. l>o you know' that America has carried the principle of protection of 
home industry further than any cotintry in the world. 

J. I know it is a protected country, a country with a firott'Ction i>oIicv. 
Whether it has carried it further than other countrii^. I have not made a 
iomparathre study of aft cfwntries to be able to say. 


Written* SUtemenC ti tile Cemmlttee of Ue Mahanuihtrii Chamber of 
Commenoe, dated Bimibajr, the 9th Movemher 1927. 

Ill re.sfhonse to the inritatHm by the I’inenwitograph Imjniry Oiwwnittee 
appointed by the (rtivernmertt of imlia with a view to examine the f|Uesti«m 
of the Cinema film industry in this country in all its anpect.^ my Committee 
pro(ii>seH Here in this short Htatement just to broadly indicate the lines (with* 
out entering much into details) tm which this industry (‘tn he encouraged. 

* 2 . My Coinniittee records its disappriival of llie i-omixisiiion of the 
I inquiry Committee, inasinuch as there is not a clear majority of Indians 
<m it. In the »l«encc of sweh •a luajorit.v, my Commtttoe is afraid even 
HIT Indtafi Chairman wtH abiic tn acttiftiplidi vwfy little with all hrs 

desire to tio aotncthiug regally helpful to this iwlustry. 

t'f'hiiffrxhtp is enxenthf — The lUnini ipf 

3. My Committee do plead for an iiit^liigent and rigorous ccnsfU’shiir' 
of foreign cinema tilms easting reflcHtioii either, directly or indirectly, on 
India's civilisation or culture and a total Exclusion ol* these when th<\c 
do so. Indian traditions ami ideas lieiiig in iwany resiiects different from 
those of the Westerners, such (‘eiiMTTship is essential in the best interests 
of this* count rj\ My Committee would however like to suggest that the 
constitution of the Ceniw»rs’ ikmnl jind their nieUiml of wtirk as at present 
obtaining, arc not satisf«ctx*ry and that there is scope for improvement in 
them. They can l^e made more sa tinfactory if the Hoard of CensorK is so 
ivmatituted ns to include therein repre#tentativeK from the manufacturers, 
exhibitors and dealers in cinema films, and also refin^sontHtivea of the- 
press, the public, the CnirerHity and Indian Chambers of CV>mmerire. The 
Board should be ret^onsti toted erety three years. My Committee l>eliev«*s 
that there is no oeceaaity for the creation of a Central Boatil of Censor « 
either in place of the cxiating Boards or in addition to them. It bus 
further to be a«i|<geated that a film once passed by a Board of (Vn»ors in 
one place should ordinarily be aftow'erl to run everywrhere in Imlia and 
Burma excefit wheft there ts stifllcfent just i fir'll tton for its di«aUowttnir<‘ on 
ateotrfit of local i^ituatioti, and in cases of smb disaHowarue, the disallowing 
auibority ahouk! state the reasons for its action for future guidanre of 
roahufactiirers and exhibitors. 

/‘«#prrfor»i sAowh/ hr meu trith hhjher ttlmalion* 

A. The Oifice of the Inspector should lie there but there sliould be two 
Iflapeetorft instead of one and they should both lie essentially Indians of 
literal^ edm-ation. They ^ould report iseparately to the Board and 
cd p i ti a of their reports ?rh<mld be made arailaMe to the producers. N'o 
fees should be charged as at present at least for films of Indlafi production, 
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for examination. My Oammitt/e has further to suggest that the work of 
(Jensors lioaril should be more expeditious than at present when an api>eal 
is made to them, 

5. My Committee like to emphasise the need of intelligent censorship 

from the point of view of Indian traditions and customs. Historical and 
Mytlioiogica) films- — especially the Historical ones must even he more liniently 
treate<l so long as they <lo not pervert or violate the well-known Historical 
facts, Bince the of the pr<^iit lie deep in the past every attempt 

to throw* light on history deserves to he enc?ouraged. Tn a w^ord intelligent 
censorship ami enlightened public opinion (and this latter can often serve as 
a guide to the Censors) are sufficient to maintain a healthy tone for the 
cinema films. The present arrangements for ct^nM^rship with the changes 
proposed are .sufficient in my Committee’s opinion to tlio rexpiirements 

of the .situation and they would neither unreasonably interfere wdth the 
recreation of the people nor involv'e a falling off of attendance at the cinemas 
nor coffie in the way of artistic development of the art, 

XK'ho nhouhi iif atlou'ed to prodarr 

6. Licenses should only he issued to film manufacturing and film exhibit- 
ing concerns when they have a nii>ee capital with not leas than 7o per (-ent. 
of it ownw! hv Indians and w'hen their dircHtorate contains not letis than 
three-fourths Indian element. Such un arrangement has now be<‘om^ all 
the more no(.'ewS?iiiry in view of the experient'e gained in conntx^tion with the 
Mat<h Industry in this country, the interc?sls whereof have not been a 
little adver.‘^e!y affected on account of powerful foreigi^ comhine. 

7 It is further to bo suggested, and my Committee has w'ell ixmsidered 
the matter, that the import duty on imported cinema films should be sub- 
btantially raisi^d with a view to give an inifietus to the industry of indi- 
genous cinema film production. This ia absohitelv Tuves,sarv in the present 
fiitngo of the Indian cinema film industry until it develo{xs suificieftc strength. 

Import ditty on raw films should he ialen awau. 

8. My tVimmittee haw furtlfer to urge the immediate aliolition of the 
import duty td lo per cent, on raw cineinu films. These are not likely 
to be manufactured in this country for a considerable time to come and 
will have therefore to he iitH-essarilv importetl. The manufacturer of films 
should be free to use materials fd any country he likes and finds suitable 
for hi8 purpose on account of their quality and coat. 

9. There slumld Iw no interference on the part of the State in this 
industry. Nor is my Committee* in favour of a State monopoly for this 
industry. It should be left to private enterprise as at [iresent. Its pro- 
gress is fair, regard being had to the circumstances under which it is making 
it^ way and there is every reason to believe that it will be in keeping wuUi 
the demand m time to come. Producers, actors, actresses, scenario- 
writers and a troop of other men with resourc'efulness and adaptability will 
come forth in course of time niid capital also will be forthcoming wheu 
the industry l>ecoines more stable as a wnsequenc't' of the measures suggesUxl. 
Cinema films can l>e usc'd with very great advantage especially for the educa.-^ 
tion of Uie manses in public health and hygiene. They can be used to rouse 
popular interest in industrial matters. Oar industrial workers can see how 
workers in factories of other advanced countrie.s work with skill and dili- 
gencre. Cinema films can also he ii.sed in making hisiorv’-teaching attrac-tive 
to HchcH»l hoys by enabling them to visualise things they cannot possibly 
see. It is very doul>t.ful how’ far the use of the cimeiia film* wouW be 
justifieil by the results in respect of agricultural propaganda for modertr 
methods of farming, knowing as we do the extreme poverty of the Indian 
fanner and the smallness of the sixe of agricultural holdings in generaJ 
in thia country* 
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Impfrinii itrvfrrt tice #j>f ivitntfuf, 

10. Ivrt.stly my Conimittet*' has to protest emphatirally against any attt»Tupr 
at the iiiir(K0j(‘tion of the priru'iple of Imperial ]v ref ere rue-' it is immaterial 
whetiier it is attempted to Ih» done in a sly, or open and almveboard 
manner. My ladieves that the polity of liniionfii preference 

is detrimental to the best interests oi this <H>untry at this stage of it'» 
industrial development. Profereine to the liritish Kmpne I'llms mean>' 
in th i.s particular case nothing hut preference to tlie cinema films pitKliicii‘d 
in Hritain under the present circumsiafices of the cineinu him industry in 
the F'mpire. launders of Indian economie tfioughr have ahvays systemnticany 
oppos<Hl tln‘ infrotluction of this principle of Imperial preterenee and niy 
Committees is m ain'ord witli that view. We already know Untaiii, her 
p<H>ple. and tlieir lifc^ fairly well on aecount of our eontact with them for 
over hundred and fifty years. What \vt‘ tliorefore nee<i io-da\ is a knowlc><lge 
of the life and jicoples of other nation.^ like (ietmany. Frame, Russia and 
the (nited States of America, et<‘, A.s regards the sell -governing parts of 
the Hritish Knijuie*. no reasnnahic ohjeition can V taken, if their several 
(lovernnients are anxious actpiainl Indians with tlic political, social and 
industrial tH>nditions of their countries at their own expense. Siuh a move 
they are welcome to make, if they so ele4t. I'he mass of jieople in India 
<‘annot simply appreciate Wt'stm'ii films and the eiimattal chesses, who can, 
will not generally like to he restneted in their t hoici* and this will surely 
l>t> j[he result, if tin’ so called Ifntish Kinpire hlm.s are thrust utn>n India. 
My (Committee gives it as it> C'onsiilered tijdnion that such preference will 
la‘ injuritnis to tlie interi^ts of this nnsi‘ent cinema him industry. My 
Csunmitlee thtneforo has no suggestions to nuike tor putting the p<di('y 
of Imperial prtdt'rem c into practice ; neitlier has it any rnoHsures to sug- 
gest w'itii a view to secure tfn# co-ojieration of the stdf-governing nienihers 
of the Hn tisli Km pi re. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. M. L, DAHANUKAR and Mr. B. S. DABKE, 
representing the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, on Wednw- 
day, the 16th December 1927. • 

('hfitrvi*rn : I forgtd vinir name. 

.1. Mr. DnliMiuikar. 

(Jk And you an^ accofiipanied by? 

i. .VI r. r)ahk<\ o nicmher of oiir comrniltoo who is miere.stcd in the film 
indu.stry. He belongs to the Hindustan Film Producing (’ornpiuiy cf Nasik. 

Q. Now' ] think you have been present tlirougliout Mr. Walchand ’k 
examination and 1 want to he as short as jxissihle. You are intereHle^l 
in the jirodin tioii side of tlie unlustry ? 

,1. Aa I liave sjti<l in iiiy stateiiient 1 am intefi'sted in the liroader 
aspects of tliis iiidustrv econoinjcally , 

Q. I undm stand you have travelled in America ami in England P 

A. Yes ami also oilier frountries of Kur<»i:MV 

Q. When yon travelled in other parts of the world tlid you traved witfi 
the object of stviilying the cinema imlu.stryr' 

A. 1 wa.s merely visiting those countries with some intention of .se^?ing 
industrial develoj)!nenti> of <*ertain kimls. 

Q, Did you get any opportunities of seeing the cinema industry in any 
part of the world i" 

.4 . 1 did not exactly sw the iiuluhtry hut I .saw some films in M^ine 
theatres at various pla<‘e.s. 

Q. Y^ou did not go to any studios? 



A. No. I 

You iiiive atteruied (incma sIiowh in otlw^r part** of the world, that i« 

all? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Are you now interested in the cinema business? 

A . Xot |>er«(onaJly : except as a tnember of tlie C'^am^H^r. 

Q Is thin a chandler connected with the cinema induKtry? 

A. Certainly: there are some meiiil>ers of our i^otuiuittee who are intereste<l 
an the cinema industry. 

C- What was your ohjec-t in joining the Chamber? 

A. fier.'aijse I am a hu.siness man and our cham^M?r is (<>i!))>ose<l of all 
sorts of ImsijiejM* men. 

Q, Whether connected with the cinema or not? 

.1. Yes, our chamiKrr is a <'haml)er of commerce in jreneral. 

Q. Headuuartei'K where? 

.1, In Bom\>ay. 

<). And now. are you in general Aj 2 T<‘emcnt with Mr. Walchand's views? 

1. Y’es, generally. 

One aspect of the question on which I would like to have your view' 
is this. l)o you think that educational hliiis, public health propa|;?tiida 
films and films of that Mirt ixmhl he safely left to private enterprise? 

.1. In that (yjiinection I would BUggest that the entertainment tax 
which was levoxi some time hack and which was meant for the use of 
helping towards primary (*duc;ation and which, T understand, has been 
merged into the general revenue should Ik* ' separated, and with that money 
and if necessary some more money, these educational films should be 
developed and shtmn as far as posvsihle to peo{)Je here. 

Q. Do you advocate that the Goieriiimoit should do it. Will it l>e Udter 
dune if the (Jovernmeot do it? 

U\ ■ No, I say the Government should take up this question aiul get 
the films mannfa<’ture<l by indigenous iiidustnal pcniple here. There should 
Im? no State agency or foreign ' agency to whom this should he entrusted. 

y. No question of foreign agency. The c)Ue.stion i.s of State agemy. 
You don't like it? 

.4. No. 

y. Even if they were to p\it up a giKid studio and ap|H>int experts in 
that line? 

A. No, 

V. 1 suppoJK* you admit it is iiecejssarv to have expeiis in or<ler to 
pn.MJu<K> g‘>od edmationai films. 

A. Certainly. 

I Ntip]>ose you also admit that the pi'esKUit tdnerna proprietors have 
not got the necessary expert.s to prodiK'e educational films. 

A . 1 admit it. There is not much demand for such films. 

The Government would have on their — take for in.stance Agri- 
culture, Public Health, Education — in these departments the Government 
xvould hBve on their staff already experts who can a.ssist in the production 
of such films? 

A, Yes. 

Q. So wdien you say you must entrust these things to private ageuciea, 
■do you want private agencies to employ their own experts? 

A. In this connection virivate agencies may lie helped by Government 
in two ways. One is that the Government should think of wending out some 
ludtait students who may lie desirous of getting trained itr this country 
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to foreipin coui]tri<;?s. a>i<l wIkmi they get e?i)ert knowleclgt^ oi* situation 
or sjxxial knu\vltHJ}z;e they jihtiuUi t»e i»roui!:ht|hiuk hore^«n«i 1 l^lieve private 
enterprises will engage tliein straightaway. Another renuHly which I W'onUl 
augg<»st is that the Govertnueiit should help with their upplianoes and 
other means as suggested also !\v Mr. NVaUlmml. AH this will help the^ 
prcKlnetion of siuh hlius hv private ngeiu ies. 

'I’he present stmlios are not snited lor that purposed 

.1. To some extent they aVv hut itnpr<n'ement is iuHt*S‘*jiry . 

Q, In ord«*r to iirodtn-e thos<‘ tihus'::' 

*4. I think so. 

And yon want private agetn ies to ht‘ ai<}efi with eaptlai tor tliat 
piirjHJse in order to equip their ''ttidios for that purpose h 

A. J don’t thitik so. 

Y(m tliink they will find tlie neoessars eapilai. 

.4 . Ves . 

y. Hut there are at present a dozen agen< ies in Homimy. Whom me 
the (o)vernment to (■h(K>se ff)r that purpose? 

.1. I have tiot quite understood your point about (iov'ern?uotit aid. 

V, Yon said yoii ohjt'et to (foverniueiit estahjtshuig a slttdio to nianuia* ~ 
tore their c'ducatiomd public health loopagand.j hln\s. You say that worU 
shoflld bt* entrusted to private ageUK-ies. 

A. Yes. 

V* Mdiicli ol thi' private agem ics are you going to ('hoose? 

A. It can be *hu»e by a s\ stem of tenilers and tiie cost should he br)rnH 
by Government, • 

(J. Tiie (ost ol production? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. So that It i- not a comiiienial proposition to tlie proiluier himself, 

.1. N<c 

Q. I'herefore the (Government will have to use the agencies. Do you 
think It would U* btUtiu' tor tin* (ounTrv tkitt tin- ( ioviunment shouM run 
thcir own studio? 

A. No. 1 thinlc by (tovernment <'ntrnsting the work of prodmdion to 
otliers. jinvate enterprise w iH heifK*d and aKo 1 think tlk* r (urospient 
etbvt of this will be that private toil erpriscN will abo start utter muiH* 
time to manufaeiurt' then* own edueatiomd ami hygienic film.s. 

kb You think emh ^^l.nllo sljoiild manufacture its own cilmaitiomil liluiH 
and compete with each otlie? ? 

A. No. 

kb 1 suppo.s<‘ there mu.^r be **<mie ugemy to guide and <<nitrul tlie pro. 
duction of educati^und fdtns? 

A. Yes 

k>. f supjiose the (Government the jiroper agetny IVu’ that 

A. Yes. 

Q. Theref<.»r(‘ it won’t lead to <ompelition in tin* trade. 

.1, If temlers are called for, then there w ill Ite ((>m|><*titiou among ilio.v 
who are eompeter^t enough to nmnufacture these films. 

Q. After getting tln^ir tenders aceejded they will begin to equip their 
studios for that purpo'^e although they are not nt present efpiipperl for it ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing at the end of the year there further competition: tle^ 
lowest tender liappens to l>e not by* fituu A wliieh got the job last year 
but firm B gets the tender. He will then equip Ids .studio? 
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A, That wiJI (lepeKJ tipon ifie situation. 1 am myself an engineering 
ooritrac*i4)r of the Gorernment. 

4^, That is <] liferent, 

A. But 1 am going to tell you, suppoHing T am asked to do a reinforced 
concrete job, I buy my plant, machinery and ever\i;liing. I prepare 

special mouldings, etc., which will not l>e ust^f ul for any <.ther kind of work; 
but I <b) it with the desire of g^^tting that work and 1 include all the cost 
and consequences in that particular tender and after that tender is over 
and the work finished f take all the equipment without any value. 

You want to take such risks.^ 

A. Yes. 

(>. And tile Government in your opinion should take such risks in the 
mutter of spreading knoivledge. 

.4. 1 do not think there is any h«k. 

I do not think it is necessary to discuss that. I put it to you — 
do you think the industry i« fjrospering on right lines':' 

,4. On quite right lines. 

y. Oo you think the proper finances will he forthcoming from the 
public ? 

A. Certainly. While in Germany I had myselt thought of starting a 
studio here. I met one or two of our Indian j>eople who were working 
for a film manufacturing company and they placed hef(.)re me this pro- 
position for cfjnsicleratiou wheti I came over here but on uc'C-ount of various 
other thingj^ I could not consider it. 

Q. How long has this lieen under your consideration?. 

A. I think 1 have l»een considering it for the last one year. 

And you have not yet begun? 

A. Because I have various other engagtanenls, 

J (|uit€ see that; hut nothing tangible has taken shape. 

,4. Nothing. 

Q. All that the Government need d<j — I suppose you Ixdieve in the quota 
iystein ? 

A. Yc«. ' 

Q. And all that the Government ne<*d do should he to give facilities 
and help in the shape of allowing shows on the public road, allowing their 
military and police to give access to places of inqmrtaiue which are in 
the charge of Government and such other faciiitiea for pjoduction. You 
think that is enough? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Do you advocate a tariff — either the reduction or removal or en- 
hancement of the duty along with things? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. So that with the <juota system there should 1 h^ .... 

,,4. An enhanced tariff on imported films and a reduction on raw materials 
a<i has been suggesteil by the Indian Merchantii Charnlier. 

Q. And you also l>elieve in the licensing system for the pur[X)se of secur* 
jng that the Indian industry alone thrives? 

.4, With the object of securing the prpsperity of the Indian industry. 

4b So that foreign interests may not get a f(K>thoId in this country. 

A. Certainly and my reasons are obvious. The maUh industry has shown 
UN a lesson and we have got to l>e very careful about an industry of this 
kiTid. 

Q. How }ong has this Nasik concern Wen in existence? 

Mr. B. S. JMhkr: It was started in 1913. It is a private company. 
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Now 1 suppose you don't mind <)uestiona fibnut the 

finaneiai aspms of the cont^ern, or if you want to keep that private you 
might s<^*nd it to us: because w'e don't w nt to pry^ into your affaire. 

-4. Our managing partner null ))e giving erideru'e before you and he 
will be able to tell you all that you want to know. We have a hraneh 
■office in Madras. 

Q. So you think we bad l>etter leave it to him to answer these questions. 

4. \ts. H is name is Mr. A pie. 
fs he living in Madras. 

.1. No he is in Hoinbay for the present; hut we have a branch 

offic*e there. Either he or our manager there w ill give you the intormntion. 

Q. So that we need not pursue the matter with you 

.4. Yes. 

(ff. From your experieme of the line you think there is a bright future 
for this industry? 

A. Tes. As rt^ards educational fihUvS, I might say that ti»e present 
Ptudios are quite efficient to produi-e any sort of films. W'e have produced 
films for tlie (ireat ffniian Petiinsula Railway f(»r exhibition at Wembley. 
Me got that order from the Great Indian PeninHuln Railway, and if (iovern- 
ment prepares its own scenario on medical questions, nr ot» films relating 
to Hygieite or Health or Sanitation, we are prep.ired to place our studio 
at jlieir disposal. 

Q. You may he prepared to plaof* your sttidio at the disposal of Oovern- 
ment and several other people are preparetl to do that? 

.4. But you can call for tenders or you can go by merit. For that purpose 
Gioventment th‘C(\ not start it.s own studio and di.sc-ourage private enterpri84>. 

(Jl. I sup|)(»se you believe in Government doing pioneering work in 
certain tilings before leaving it to the trade generally^ 

A. Rut this i.s not an ifidustry in wdii<‘h Government should do any 
pioneering work. It luis uln^ady been in existeme here for the last 7 or 8 
years. 

Q. I join issue with you there, because* you have not produces! a ainglo 
educational filmr 

A. i)o yon mean to say that the I^>cal fioards and Mnni(upalities shotild 
ask us for films when primary education has not Wen expunderl suffniently 
in the country? When that is the condition of affairs, how is it possible 
for us to undertake sinh things? 

Q. Would it not be advantageous if they had commercial exj>erts? Su|>- 
pose tht‘ Govcrnmetit ran it.^ own studio for prf»ducing tvlmaiional films, 
they would liave experts in [ihotography . in .srenario writing and so ffirth 
of whom you in tlie trade* can take advantage? 

I say there are already experts in this line. M'hy sht^uld not the 
iJovernment take advantage of thos<» experts? We arf‘ satisfied with the. 
expert.s that wo now have in the country. The “ Times of India and other 
London papers have very highly spoken of our pnKluctions. 

Mr. Nv-ofjy: Have you got the press not ices .f' 

A. Yes. 

(Vwirman : Still you admit fliat your films have no foreign market ? 
They cannot compete in technicjue wdth the foreign films? 

A. May 1 ask you, Sir, what* i.s the idea of technique 

Q. As a layman, f may say that T saw some four or five of the best 
Indian films the other day, hut surtdy from the i>oint of technique tlio 
Indian films were miles distant? 

.4. Do yon mean to say that the Indian films slionld Ik* westerniRedP 

Q. I don’t mean that. 
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A. Pec^iaps you havi* not aeeji tlie productions ot the Hiadastiiu Cinema 
Film Company of Na*sik. 

Q. I am Horry 1 hrve not seel j them. I may have seen them in Madras, 
hut yet, with due rest>^et to the ludtan film producers, iu point of to^hriiqiie 
the, indtuii films do not ts>mpare tavouraliJy with ueet^ra films? 

/I. In Indian films there is the Indian ntrnosphere, and you certaioly 
cannot compare it with western standards iu techiiifjue 

Q. I may Ik? wron^i; in n»y opinion, but that is Uiv view as a layman, 

of course I say that w’ith due respect to all of you. So you don't think 

that there is n<?<jd for any more tcKdiniccLl experts to train people in the 
various braimhes of the imlustry? 

A. ^ don't think experts are required. We have already got ciiough 
exj>ert.s her<>. 

Q. And yet several witness<?s have advo<*ated that w*e should send people 
abroad for re<.*eiving tniiidrig on the <x>nuTiercial side? 

A. If the (Government is no enaninnred of liie industry, then they can 
SKMid students abroad for training. But J do not Indieve in it. I know of a 
friend who was a Government of Inrlia scholar. He receivtxl his training 
in England in tanning. When he rt^tiirnetl from England after completing 

his t^urse there, he startefl his own eonc<‘rn here which was a huge failure, 

and all those [>eople wlio ixfturn from foreign C“(juntries after completing their 
toehnical e<lucation are failuren a.s practical men. and in this industry too 
they may U^come failures. 

Q. Now , is there an.ything you w isli to add ? 

.1. I sluiuld like to say something alanit the western films which are 
exhibited i»i India. It is suggested that tlie moral tone of tlie western 
films is not quite satisfactory, and that by .Ntsdng them the people of this 
c*onntrv form a low opinion about the morals, of tlu* western people 

Q. f am not (‘oncerned witli that for the luomeut . 1 should like to have your 

^ iew' whether ihest? western films are likely to affext the Ttulians in their 
moral tone? 

A. They are not likely to affect the people here, because all f*f*ople in this 
country are now hc< ustoniis! to see thc>e films for the Iasi 14 year-, and 
noht>dy ever thought that these films .should 1 m‘ stof)(>ed. In fact, tlie Censor 
Board came into existem e onl> d^uring ihe la.>i d or 6 years, but these pii'tures 
littve been exhibited for the last 12 of Id years. J don't think l)y scxdrm 

those filmw the morals of our people w ill he atfected. 

But there nre young peo|de growing every year into adolescence? 

;l We arc getting ac'customed to that. 

Q. f want to know' whether really these film.s have an evil influence? 

.1. No, lud at all. Some moralists might, sav that tisev have an evil 
influence, but in niy opinion liicy do not afftKt the morals of our people. 

^). 1 want yoii {a think as a fath<‘r, as nil cldtT brother, do you think 
It at western films have any teiubMuy to dcmorali.s«‘ the people here? 

A. T don't think so. Those thing.s should not he cut off. 

Q. You don't think there i.s an evil effect prcxhiced by these films? 

A. 1 don’t think so. 

Q. You ilou’t think tliat ihc jueslige of the British piHq>Ic Will he 

affecUsl by otrr people .seeing those films? Whetlier tsiucated or uncducate/i ? 

’ ” - V Hi \ V no efb^'t produced, even on the Uneducated cla<vse.s. The 

educated people of course know the mannv.^rs and eustonrs of the peo]>le of 
the Vi'r*sit, while thouHand.s of our uneducated people are employed by Euro- 
peans and they als<j know’ by actual experience and observations w'hat the 
ways of the English people are. Therefore, the'^t* w’-estern films cannot 
possibly produrs? any evil e fleet on iliem. 

Q, Do vou think there is anr deterioration in the moral tone o? Indian 
life? 
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.4. \o. 

Q. I dorv't mean due to the einema. 

A. (Generally, the present generation with the past tiiere 

^'Ftainlj an a<lvaiU'e. and this advaina is ^>eiieht‘iai. J don’t thiuk there 
is any deterioration in the moral tone ot the hidian \\ie. 

V You don’t think tliere i> any moral deterMuation idther in the 
edufatoii or uneilueuttHl i»eopIe? 

A No. 

V- Now, l(X)k at it irom tlie Indian point ol view. l)<i these hlms 
priKiine any evil in ihe mind of tho Indian pnhlir or ot any jjortion 

thereof:' l>o they pnalute a teeling of (otUeiupt or tlisregard tor western 
virilization ‘r' 

^■1. I don’t tliink so. If thero is any vn< h apprehension, it is entirely 
unfouucled. and tlial is my «'^pernoi<e. 

Is your evperiem*e (‘onfmed lo the liumhay ]»residomy’r 1 suppose 
you w^ieak for the mofussil also;-' 

A. 1 S|)4'ak lor the wliole of the Ilomhay Presitleiiev, When ilitferent 
civilizations \a ith ditrerent traditions eoine in (ontai t with emh other, tiny 
collide and pnKliK‘e sueii evils hut one should not magnify thc^se cvilft. 

Q. Do you tliink tluit the Indian appretiates llasve violent scenes id 
tight emhi'aetng and dc‘ep kissing? 

• .1. Tltai is u matter ot oi>inion. 

Q, Do you think they appreeiate it at their Inn* value? 

A. I may say that the cinema is a luxury and a pastime. as soon 

•a.s they returi* from a cinema shotv. they forget evc-rything they had seen. 
Ol couPM*. for a short wliile^ they enjoy and they forget everything. 

V- Suppose \ on go for oO days in a yiuir and see siicli films. Iw tlie 
feeiing or regard for the oilier c<>mnuiniiy enhanceil or is if lowered P 

1. I say ilie ( inema will not prcMlncs* any ellec t on tlie Indian public 

fa!' as the western morals are concerned. 

M/. (iiiiti. Mr. Dahanukar, you represent tin* Maharashtra C'harnher? 

Ah . huJia ti til ar : Yes. ^ 

Q. When was ii constituted? 

.4. Some months back. There was an institution which was sttirted about 

<3 years ago, Imt then it did not regularly work 

In ijaragrapii d oi your written siatemeux you >ay sonndhing alx'nit 
t ♦oisorsliij) l egardiug loj eign filnr*'. ( ’an y<)u i^jn-cify any film thui luis 
'Offended or is it a geuerul stateiucui? 

.1. It is a general statement. 

Q. ^ On ne\er liad any fomplaint? 

.4. No. 

V- I should have thought that you might ask lor the continuance of a 
rigorous censorship, which you already hiivc^.'^ 

,1. W<* liavc* luvd no complaints on that. 

(J. 1 will now ask you one or lv\** c|in‘stion'‘ ulamt tlic con«liintion of 
the fioarcl. You want on the ifoanl repn*sentatives of manufat t iirei s. exlo- 
bitors and dealers to exaFoine tlie cdneiTm hJm.s.^ Jf you hat^e such gentlemen 
v>n the Board of Censors, will .they not la* judges in their own rniM‘? 

,4- 1 tliink they will not individinilly be examining the* films ; there will 
he other Meinhei^ of rite Hoard als<» wlio will jointly examine these fiinm. 

Q. Du you want the whole Hoard t*) examine each film? 

A . We have already suggested that there idmuld Ik' two InsjKx’tors 
ftnstead <»1 one. 

Q, That was Mr. Wa]chrincr>^ suggestion? 
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A, It already stated in o]ir written statement. 

Q. You mean that^ when a Im which is examined l>y aw Inspector i» 
rhaUenge<l and gcK»s before the Board, it should be exanuned by them. 
One of the gentlemen whose film may l»e under diHCUSsion — he may W a 
very good gentleman, may also lx? a member of the Hoard, and I want you 
to tell me whether he is to say a'hether that film is to l>e passed or not? 

A. I don't think the man whose film is under diaeussion shouhl be allowed 
to have a say in the matter. 

Q. Then why have him on the Board ? 

A. There will be many other filnts also. 

Q. The next film he sees may belong to one of his rivals? 

d- Hut then whei» they are all sitting as fudges, no such rivalry or 
partiality can be shown. 

Q. But after all liuniau nature is the same evei yw'here, is if not? 

A. We ean’t liclp tliat. 

<,>. You say yofi are a contractor, hut you are not allowed to sit and 
vote on any tender when it is Iw+ing considered? 

A. If J am a rontractor of the municipality , I shall la* allowed to sit 
and vote when a tender of any other body comes l>efore us but not of the 
municipality of whicli 1 may Ih^ a member. 

Q. What I am asking you is this. Suppose your firm tenders for a 
<.‘ertain thing and ytm are a member of that municipality. Will you l>e 
allowed to vote on it? 

il , No municipal member is allow ed to tender for any w orks.. 

Q. Von object to foes being charged for (censoring filrn.s? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. .At pre.s<mt you are aware that the fetvs charged Ijv the Hoard of 
Censors appr«>xinititely cover th€‘ cost of working. If no fee to l»c cliarge<i. 
how is the Hoard to be run ? 

A. 1 am tiot very particular about tlie fee point. 

Q. Then y(Ui will be ( on tent to drop it.^ 

.1. It might Ik‘ dropped. # 

(V>/. Crairford: In pai'Hgraph 3 of your stntement you say that ‘‘ Afy 
Committee? pray for a vigorous cen.sorship of film.s casting refiection dirwtly 
or indirectly oii Intlian civili7.ati<»n \s that t»n films shown in liiciia or 
would you also apply that to films shoxvn abroad? 

.4. For l>oth. 

'rhorefore, you hold strongly to the view' that there .should he no 
m!sre|>re.sentation allow ( mI on the screen? 

.4. Yes. 

Q, Would you curry out that principle a.s regards religious subjects? I 
mean as ri^gards misrepresentation of religion on the scutM^n ? 

.4. As regards religion, the traditions of dillereiit religions are different, 
and misrepresentation should l)e dealt with on the merits of each 
by the Board of Ct>nsors. 

^>. Hut you are out agaiiiat misrepresentation, where a film deals with 
a religion and puis into it practU^es wluch <lo not belong to that religion? 

A. As I said, 1 would leave it to be dciUt wdth hv the Board of Censors, 
r don’t think it is a j^uml thing to inisrepreaent on the film any community. 
No c'ouiitry should, in my opinion, l»e misrepresented, w^hether it is England, 
Gernmny or America or it may be any country. 

Q, T quite agrcw that there ia misrepresentation going on, and very 
possibly of India, abroad. 

A. T may say one thing in this <?oiinection . One of my friends who is 
a partner of the Hindustan Cinema Film Co. had l>een to Germany and he 
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tAilfl ine something itbout the iiiisrepresonti^ion. He said Ue mw a him 
Horliti ill w'liiih an fiulian prrnr*> was show as the of soinolMxiy 

Alter tltey had all liHislud i.heir dinner, tiiey were sitting in the lounge 
rooiiu and after evtiyhodv had gone, the priiire was sloovn as (diatting 
with maids and servants, and the jinnts' was also slmwii as stealing aoine 
valuable iirtn le. Such siene'-. are depic ted on the sc rt en al^road, I raino 
across MoothtT film in Lomlon in <»nt‘ of the theatns where it was sliown 
that a Kuropeun gtntlema.M rann* acr<iss a Hindu i>r Indian woman and ho 
offered some indin< ments to her and slie wanit over to him \erv eitsily. 
These sort of scone'- certainly do produce a wrong improssion in the w^est 
about Indians. 

Q. f am etjually w itli yon m denouncing sm b sort t>i films, and I tion’t 
want to ask you any nuu'c queslinns on that. 

d. So iny suggestion is that the Hoani oi (.Vn>ors tu foreign countrif*s 
througiiont tht‘ liritisli Kmpire shoul<i jiroliihit sm h stauies, and otitside the 
British Km(>ire I would suggest tliat our Hntish ('onsuls should )h‘ instructed 
to lo(»lf alter it. I would also suggcvst the desirahility of putting Indian 
Tnend>ers on the Board of ('enscus in all {ountries abroad. 

Q. I notici' that you are a vtiy strong opponent of Imperial Preference P 
..i . i am mu slacking trom the }M)litii iil point oi \ iew 
V SupjMC'-iug we wvu*' to dis<ov**!' that we c’oiild definitely help tlte 
Indian ciueimi ;ndustr>- !»> Imperial pretercnce. still you would la* against, 
it. #iiid that the industry must t l,t'r<‘tor.' givt* wu\y to politics tor the time* 
bei ng i' 

.1. I am not comeriu-d with politics for the moment at all, but taking 
into con.sifleraru^i the interests of the itidnst.rv itself. I do not think that 
we need any reinjo-ocity or Imperial preference at all. 

Q* As it is, to-day it may mU be nece'-sary. but after examination if wc 
\v(*rc to (hang* our mind and feel liiat the mdustr> woiuts something of that 
kind. Would you he against J^reU'reuce 

1. In that ca-c I vcould leave tlie cjUesiion to tin* Leginlature. I can't 
give my j>er.sonai ojuuiou <m that point. 

iM> . It. S. rt'iih jtri 

• 

O. With regard to cducaHenal films, you assured us that you thought iIjhI; 
it was possible for (Government to call tor tenders from tiie present producing 
companies? Are .^<)U working at lull sp^*ed m prodtutiou to-day? 

^f t . ]i. N. JfaiiLr ; Wi* juoduce tdius according ta> demand. 

(jb And the demand is iiicrea.siug oi-day. 

A. Yes. 

Q* All the evidf nec tliat wa* iiavr* s<i far ret'cived sh<»w.s that the demiind 
incia-iisiug ? 

..I, Not t remcmiousl\ . 

('an you meet all the demand ‘r 
A We are not in a position to meet ail the demand. 

Q. Does the pTmluction ot tilm.s ot (*ntertainmeni value l)ring you a goo<t 
profit? I do not want to go inti) your tigure.s? 

A. As far as our eonij)any is concerned, it givc's a decent. <livideud. 

V. w.. heard to-day tliat a blrn^co^ting say about Hs. 'kktWHi gave a return 
of a lakh of ru|H*es in a year. Now, if you were doitig work of that nature 
for (Government, what price would you charge (Government ? 

A, We might exf>ect even two lakhs. Who will jiax ail that? 

Q, Is it worth your while trt do that w^rt of work, be., if the i>roduction 
of a film for (Government takes the same length of time as the prtxluctior 
of a film of entertainment value costing Kii. Gk'f.fXH) and firings you a return 
of a lakh of rupees in a year? 
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A. We shttli not undertake business a^» our principal f>usi«esii ; that 
w ili he our side busi^iess. 

Q, t supfMwte your studio is already fill! up*' 

.1. Yes, \re wiil t^ke up that business as a side line, and our tharj^es 

ill aKo be the same as we would cbarjaoo for side business. 

y. j see tliat you liavc no room to-day for a side business. Assum- 

ing iliat you throw all your resources into this busimss for pro<locjng films 
of entertaiimieut value, how can you <*ontract to make a picture for (iovern- 
rnent ami < harge them the same prices? 

.1. (Government ph-tures will not (x*< upy the Haii>e lime as our pictures. 

{K If you ar** fully occ upied already , you cannot give even five minutes for 
-other work? 

A, I never said that our studios are so inlly me upied. 1 said that we 
^ annot meet all the demand. 

y. You tnake a recommendatioj) that (lovernment should call for tenders 
for their work, whereas I fiml that all studios aje full uj* with vary ininli 
iiiore remunerative w*ork. Then they could only tender for (Govern intent work 
at very high prices, far higher prices than it would ti)st (Government them- 
♦clvcs to pr<«hice? 

d. (jioveriiment should call for itniders and then <leci»ie upon the cheai)est. 
tender, of course coiiHistent with the good standard jd work. They should 
-'lecide by i^>mpetitive prices. 

What would Ik* the nature <»f these competitive prices r * 

,1. That is to say, if one is fully occupied, lie will not even care to submit 
his tender. If i have a tremendous demund and if my studio is fully (XKUpied, 

I would not <*ven care to send in my tender. 1 can't say aVK>ut other pwple : 
here 1 am speaking for mysadf. If we are fitlly o< < iipicd w e w ould not care to 
send in our temier. 

y. How can you take a picture on a rainy <layr 

.4, Hut we have not got rains all the year round. 

(jb I am not <juite ilear. If we are to make n proposal to (.Government 
that they should get ail their e<lucational films l>y Uuiders to producing 
compa nies. I want to be that the |>r<Klucing companies have 

the time to umlertake such work? 

.1. There are some producing <t>mpiinies which have g4>t the time to do it. 

<j>. And yet we hear that the demand fiir the Indian pic'tures is greater 
than tlu* supply to-<lay. Kvery Indian producer told me that the demand 
e\<e«sls the supply, and that liis .studio is working nearly Id annas. } there- 
fore don’t see how your .s<heine of (Government calling for tenders would hi’ 

! oimcas sou charge (rovenmient full priies which xou would get for an 

entertainment picture. That is not a paying yiroposition from your point 
of view? 

.1, As I said, the lompany which has its hand.s full will certainly not 
send in any tenders, Imt the otlier loiupanies who have not m much work on 
hand will snhmit their tenders. 

y. Are there any Mudi companies wliidi arc not fully iMcupied? 

.1. Yes, there are. 

Q, In s]dte of the demand for Jndian-ipade pictures? 

A, Y'es. What 1 say is that there are companies in India which can find 
sufficient time to produce educational and other films for Government and 
Railways, 

Q* At what prici? 

A. At eoinpetitiv# prices. It will not be on the hoale of the prices which 
we charge for the prodovtiou of entertainment films. 
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Q. Let us take the tUd© of yont eo#«[>any. If it costs you jsm^v ab»Mit Its. 
sis, (MX) U) make an entertaitimenl film, how mut'h uoukl you charge" Governmetit 
lor a similar film ot etlTirational value? Win it Iwp* hy tDotage? 

^1. Footage ill ntkf alone be the criterion. That will depend upon tlie 
individual case. 

V. If you spend about Us. :Xh(XX> on an entertuininont film you get back » 
lakh in a year. What cliarge do yoti think you would make to (lovernment 
on such a film ? 

.4. We have got other (umcra men and we shall Ik* developing the fjther 
side of our busiue.s.s al.sti. 

Mr, Coiifman: I understand that your entertaiiunenl films rost you 
Rs. 3thO(X) and give you a return of a lakh in a year's time? 

A, I don’t say that Hs. ^i-kCOO is the expensi* and a lakli of rupees is the 
profit. 1 have told the (’hairiuan that we shall be giving eompndu'nsi ve 
evidence regartiing the financial asptK 1 in Madras, therefore, the Cominitli^e 
mU8t not take it as an absolut«dy cor reel statement. 

Chairman : 7'hat must a stniv case, is it not ' 

.4. Ye«. 

i't/lnnrl < ‘ nt\ri,u fl : My iiiea i>. that tlie juaKliu tion of an outei tuinment 
film brings in a far better return than a film tin Gin ei Jinient ? 

4. If that were the ca.se, <lo you nu*an to sa\ that tlic millionaires and 
iiuilti^millioiuiires ol Iloiubay would not have i ome lorw ard w Uli all tle ir 
caprtal to in^'est it in this indu.-^lryr Tiny would certainly have started 
any nuiidK»r of stiulios. What xou said referred to a >slr:y\ lase. Ton can 
not baJK‘ your arguments on th*‘ .strength of that stray case ami ask me 
questions rogarditjg educational films. 

Q. Do you think it >vould he your whili* to tender for a < inn ra< t as 

agaiiisi the prodmtiou of an entertainment film? 

A. If Goxermnent creates a demand, it will be all right. 

{'hainitfiii : I don’t think it i" neies^arN tf> pursm* that jK»int any fm lliei 

Colofirl ('rairfoif/: As a producer of entertainment film^ you ha\e t«»ld us 
that th<* western films liaic ne deuHiralising xtandaid in India? 

.1, Yes. 

Q. Do you agree tiiai a large proportio© ot wvAvvu film> make a s< \ 
ap}>ea. I ? 

4. They arc .show i jig their ow n social < aistcuas 

Y'ou believe ilnn l}n*se an* the social ( ustoms oi the west ? 

4. I have not \ i>ited ]»ersonalfy fiermany and Aincric n mid Fnglaml hut' 
bU(di as these ai e show n ni the films. 

C. And you personall.v believe ilimn to hi* more tu hs-s ta aie to life? 

.1. Surely' they' are not (antastic pictures. 

G* Well now, in these films therr- is ii gi-eat deal of si‘\ atqjcal. 

A. Tn this connection \ might say that these pictures arc not priMluced 
only for tho Indian market. If tiny were not true to hfe tiny wr>uld not 
have been pa^^secl in America, 

Q. I w^arit to talk to you perfectly frankly. Tin* American producer docs 
produce thefie sex films because it pays him t<> produce them. lie only gets 
ft small percentage here but he do^s priKliuv them for the American maiket 
and they hare a sex appeal bi*eausc tluil type of film perhaps makes money, 
TTell now, the iritrodnetion of thesf* films into India is making a sex appeal 
to Indian audiences. And asking you as a com mere i at man, does it ]>ay 
you produce a film in India having inaterlnlly th(‘ same features as 
western films? 

A, Our civilisation is quite different and onr films prcnl need on those line*, 
would not pay'. 

Q. You don't think a sex appeal in your pictures is a paying proposition? 
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.4. No, we produce pictures which are appealing to the Indians and which 
are true to the life of the Indians. And the American also is a business 
man, and must be producing fi.jDis true to life. 

Q, I am not worrying about the American now. You definitely say that, 
so iiir as India is concerned, the ref>reseTitation in your Indian pictures of 
anything in the nature of sox apj>eal is not a paying proposition. 

A. Ab far as the films which 1 have seen in India go, Indian films have 
not so much sex appeal. Because our manners and customs and traditiona 
are sueh that these things would not come in. No lady would be willing to 
have an o{>en kibsing, whereas it is the custom in western countries. 

I quite see your point. If however you were to allow these western 
films to come in, do you think there would be a taste for such films? 

A. For 15 years we are seeing the.se films and there is no taste. Other* 
wiBe if that had bt^en the case, and a taste had been created, no Indian films 
would have l>een popular because the audience would have selected those 
films which had a sex appeal and would not have cared for Indian films. 

Mr. A'COf;<y; You said you had occasion to manufacture a film, for the 
G. I. P. Railw"a3. Did you do it on a contract basis? 

,4. No, they asked us if we would prepare the film and how much w^e 
would charge, 

Q. Did you make as much money out of that as you did on the other 
films? 

A. No, because they left it to us as business men and we said we would 
take a reasonable profit. 

Q. And whatever you charge<l wjvs considered quite reasonable? 

A. Not only that but the G. I. P. Itailway* recommended us to the 
N. W. H. and other railways also but unfortunately we were too busy and we 
(ould not undertake their business. * 

Q. 8o if you w'ere asked to manufacture films you would not expect a 
larger return than that? 

Chairman: He would not make it, he said, 

Mr. Neofiy: 8upt>osing you were assured of some government business, 
would it be vory difficult for yon to expand your studio to undertake it? 
Y^ou have got the necessary’ enjuipment and the neccEisary men. 

.4. Y^es, for the present neehs of the Government. 

Q. And your overhead charges won’t be incTea,se<l ? 

. On the other hand, they w ill be lower, it will be a side business for us. 

Mr. Dakanukat : And there will also be other new comj>anies to t^ke up 
such business. 

Mr. Neogy: So it wdll be a sort of impetus to the Tiulian business. 

Mr. Dahkr: 

Q. Now, there is some sort of uncertainty in manufacturing films of your 
own. For instam^, the film may not pass the censor. In that case, you may 
lose all the money. Secondly the film may nut be so popular — there is a 
risk of loss. So when you have the Government contract, you wouldn’t have 
to take into account nil these factors of uncertainty and that would influence 
you in fixing your demand. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now% as to the question of how far Indian film production has kept paco 
with the demand, 1 wonder if you can let me have an idea as to the rate of 
progress of the manufacture of Indian fifms during tlie lost few years. By 
what pert'entage has the manufacture of Indian films increased during the 
last few years as compared with the increase in the import of foreign films? 

.4. 1 have got a statement here. I got this from the Director of Industrie®, 
Dr. Meek, and he says that the total import into India from all countries 
Vtas risen by 1:18 per cent, 

Q. During what period? 
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-1. Duriiija: a peritxi ot five years. From 1922-2.^ to 192G*27. In 11122-23 
"73 iakha of footage was imported and laat yeikr the figui-e rose to one crore 
^Bnd 74 lakhs. So if it continues at this rRtjJ there ia every likelihood that 
tJie Indian film industry will be killed. 

Q. But what about the Indian films P What has been the rate of progress 
correspondingly 

*4. It is not so great. 

Q. M3iat i-s it ? 

A. During the last five years it is comparatively low. The Indian pro* 

ducing companies produce only 12 films in a year. Some pro<liU'e 10. some 

4 or 5. 

Q. Then you siiy the progress in the manufacture of Indian films has not 
kept pace with the progress in the import of foreign films. 

.4. Certainly . 1 have just eakiilaUHl that supjiosing there are ten film 

companies, each prmlucing on an average, five films a year, tliat uork out at 
7,000 for each film, to 35,000 feet ; so that each company will be import* 
ing intev India raw films to the extent oi 35, UK) or more. 35,000 would 
be the a<iLual finishtnl film j^rrKliued by one company. At this rate, 10 wm- 

panies wdl be rtH^uiring 3 lakhs 50 thousand positive for oiu» copy of each 

film firoduced. Wherf?8s the imporUnl films coining into India are 1 crore and 
74 lakhs. It is more than 49 times. 

Chah tttan: Have you got the figures for Indian production r* 

A. No, no record is kept. 

(*oh)n( J i^rau'ftjif} : Now ill you l<Kjk at the figures for 1921. The number 
uf films examined was 2913. You will set* that there was a tremendous drop 
in 1922. This was due to depression in trade. If you go hack to 1021 and 
work from those •figures you wdll see that there lias hotm no increase. 

.4, Hut my figures are HU|>f4ied by the Director of Statistics and they 
show that the import into India has risen by 1,’I8 i>er cent. 

<(h From 1922, but they have actually dropf)eii from 1921. Did you a«k 
for the figure.s for 1921.^ 

A. He says there is no record in his office for that year. 

Mr. (irrrn : I think it is a. fact that until 1J)22 ini|)orteTl filiim w^ere not 
Bpecified in the customs returns. 

Chili r uuxn : What is your jKiint on these fijfures'r^ That the Indian produo 
lion is not increasing as rapidly as the imported films taking the figures for 
the last five or six years 

.4. Yes. And I wduUI like to point out that as there is a 243 per cent, 
increase in im})orts from England alone, there is no reason why we should 
go in ffir imperial prtdereme. It would be a partnersliip betwe(Ui a gifiiit and 
a pigmy. 

Mr. Niogy: Do you generally agree with the .suggestions made by your 
people and Mr. Walchand with regard to the assistance which the (Govern- 
ment should give to this industry or have you any other suggestions to 
make? 

A. I have other sugge.stiona. We do not want that the Government 
should sacrifice anything or that Gox'eriiinent should help directly. But this 
is indirect help* if they increase the import duty with the re(‘ominendation of 
the committee. By how much per cent, it should he increased is for them 
to say. Then I w^ould say it will bit a help to the iiuliistry a.s well as a help 
to the Finance Member. 

* 

Q. Then j'ou think perha{>«, in view of the large increubc in the import 
'of foreign films, such an increase in the duty wouldn’t affect the film prec 
duction or affect the .supply H 

A. No, it won't. 

Q. What do you think of the way the cerisorship works at present, from 
the point of vieiv of the producer? 
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A. The board of cenhors came into existence accoixling; to the Cover?*- 
meiit of India Cinema Act. Well, there is no unilormiev in the x>r<ieedure. 
Here is a case. One df out SntochAna was produ(*e<} in and pa^^s- 

ed without eiidorsenient or traiiigte. In it Bulochana after the death oi bet* 
husband ascends the fwtnjral pyre and becomes a suttee. That scene was 
passed, l»i 1924 the 8tt>ry was continued in Uauiayan series in which w^e show 
Ravaa in the court ; he is told that Iiidrajit is dead and Suloiiiaua asc^ends 
the funeral pyre and he thinks for a while what he should do. There is a 
vision in which he (Huvan) Mfes Kulochana as<*eiiding the funeral pyre. That 
same suttee is there. We did not duplicate the scene. We took it 

bodily o?it of the previous him and it is the siime in every detail. But when 
it was show n in 1924 in Flam Ilavan Youddha the ceiisors bmird raised 
obje<tion. They said they would not allow that suttei' scene, which was 
already passed. 

Q. Were you permitted to exhibit the earlier picture? 

A, Yes, it was run everywhere. It was shown again quite recently, in 
Bombay. 

V- W as it the same censor? 

A. The same board of censors. 1 would invite the attention or the com- 
mitPH? t(j the fact that these tact> of Hindu mythology are known even to 
the rustic who is Jiot educated or to anyone carrying on his trade in up- 
country diNtricts, Yet u board of censors says these things should not 
allowcni. 

Af r, (heen : Did you draw' this e.xtraord inary Inconsistency to the Jicticc 
of the board ? 

.4. We didn’t. We had to submit to the dcxision of the board. We are 
afrahl of annoying them. We have to deal with them so much. 

Q. Have you any other instance to give? 

A. Yes. 1 )!o(k 1 is not allowed. For instance we showed Arj?iri ” killnig 
Jaidrath and hi» head fnUs into the haiuhs of his father and instead of offering 
water to the Sun-god the hliXKl ol the head is offered , So the Sun-gtxxl 
?.*urscs him and says, Botli ol you will die. And we had painted that scene 
red. The censor insisted on. our omitting tin* scene where the wat(‘r turns 
nxl with blood. Tliere is another thing. Thc’Sc lilood scenes are allowed 
in other hhnsj whereas they arc not allowed iii Indian rdms. 

Chairman : It is w ant of understanding. I can quite conceive |)erso!i.s 
who are ?n>t acquaijited making mistakes like that. 

What is your remedy You want more mcnibois of the Ixjard to examine 
the films? 

A. Thf* |»roducGr.s should be there. 

You want thorn to he on the hoard or called and aske<l to exjduin in case 
t>f do\ibt? 

A. But they will say ; delete those films. 

Q, But you wilt tell them; thi,^ is the souse of tim story; you cannot cut 
it o?it, 

Mr, irlrGf n : We always send Judiaii members to see tl?ese films. 

Chairman : You had better .scuul in a written statement if you have any- 
thing more to say on that point. 

Mr. Coahnan : Would you mind telling mo if any members of your cham- 
ber are financially intcrc^st-ed in the i?ulustryP 

Mr. Diihanukar : Yen. They have got money in it. 

Are there any people protlucing films within your committee's area? 
Have any members of your chamber invested money in the industry apart 
from the actual producer? 

A, There are. But I cannot say definitely how many. 

You "mentioned to our Chairman that you w ere <|uite satisfied with the 
photography ? 
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A . Yes, 

Q. Speaking ns a tec-hnival man, tlo vt>fc ^H'lieve tVat this is up U> the 
ititandard of the American photography r 

A. Yes, 

Q. AVliere was vour i>hotographer truine<lP 

A. The present photographer wms trained in India. Mr. PluUkc, who 

was the |»ioneer, was tiained in the heginning in Germany. 

Q. They are all his diseiplesF 

A, Ye.**, 

(>. Then yon tljiiik there is no longer any nt‘ed for foreign experts^ 

A. hi this mutter 1 will say tliut ioroignevs are iuvu**tomed U* arr^lauip 
phot<igraphy , In India where there is plenty of sunshine they will Im» at A 
disadvantage, in photopnijiliy without an ar<-]am]>. 

Q. Hut ill other branches?' 

A, Xhev will not.nndersunul our sittings luul architecture and they will 
wot uneki^^itand our mythology and our social customK. 


Oral Erldenoa of Mr. N. D. GANDHI and Mr. P. S. TALYARKHAN, 
of tb« Orient Pictures Corporation, on Wednesday, the 16th 
November 1927. 

( ']nnrnitj}> : I take it, Mr. Talyarkhan and Mr. Gandhi, both of yon art' 
interested in the cinema industry ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Kspei'ially on tiie i»rodnction side? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Both of you have travelled in the we»th 

Mr. Talyorlduin : Mr. (»amlhi lias travoHcd in iho west sjief ially to study 
the liiienia industry. 

Q. Have you been to America also? 

Mr. : Yes. and also in Germany and in Vienna to study the work- 

ing of the studios there. 

(J. Did you study the art in Anieriea 

A. No. we Indians liave practically no rhame in Amerifa. 1'lu* only 
way is to awpiire roiiu' idea of the iechnhjue from (Germany, France or Itftly, 
and then go to America, where on rertain week dav> tine is allowed to see the 
working of the studios on nominal payment. 

Q. Perfe<;tion ? 

A. Well, it eould not he perfectitin nnle.ss you have actualty worked in 
the studio. 

Q. Supposing you were to train Indian.s in the technicpie of the cinema 
industry, which is the Ix'st place to .send them to? 

A, Well, if they are governmenjt students, i would certainly say 
America. 

Q. But you say it is difficult for Indians. 

A. YeSy for Indians going in u private capacity. 

Q. If an ordinary student goes and set'ks admission, it would be difficult? 

A. In America it would be so. Not so in Germany. The greatest diffi- 
culty in Germany is the language. If you can speak German, or French, 
you can get the full benefit of the iuHtruction. 

Q, There is that difficulty. And what alM>«t England just now? 

A. Well, England just now' would not very unsatisfactory. 
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Q. I ari 3 thinking of students. Bupj>osing Government were to send 
student^ tor tniinin^, and for ^it^jc-hnical knowledge^ would it be better to 
send them to England ? 

A, Why not, they would b<* better treated in England, and because of 
the language it would be more easy to acquire the art. 

Q. We had a statement from one of the gentlemen who preceded you 
that they demanded £3,(KX) for admiKsion. 

A. It may he or it may not he so. Which year was thatr* 

Q. 1 do not know the year, hut he made us understand that it was 
difficult to get adinibsion in England where it was easy to get admission ia 
Germany, 

A. It may he so, hut there are other diffi<ruUies 

Q. I do not want their difficulties. My (luestion is, do you think that 
they will get hicilities in England as much as iti any other country like 
Germany P 

A. 1 do not know the present conditions, hut even if there are facilities, 
I would advise* that the student should go to America for six rnon^h-S to gf3t 
the finishing touch. 

O. You have now embarked on this industry, I think both of you have 
l^roduced the film, ''Sacrifice”.^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. And yon intend to persevere in the production of such films? . 

A. We ho|>t‘ HO. 

Q. Do you think the chances of developing the industry on right lines are 
Tory good ? 

A. Tremendous. 

(>. The prosiHfcts are tremendous? 

Af / . Till iJit i h h a n : Yes . 

Q. Do you think that left to private effort the development will take 
place all right, 1 mean, without any assistance or aid, direct or indirect, 
from Goverunientp 

A. It all depends on the kind of assistance we may receive. 

Q. Do you want any assist* nee? 

A. Financial assistatUH? would be the best. The market is very miuh 
limited here in India. We have got about .‘140 cinemas only, and tht^y are 
not all showing Indian pictures. 1 am talking of Indian productions only, 
and unlesH some .scope is given to u.s, to show our films in all these theatres 
and a wider markt^t created for thorn it would not Ihj worth our while to 
province (uxstly pictures, 

y. If every theatre could be made to run a certiiin proimrtion of Indian 
pictures, that would be an encouragement? 

Mr, i;infuihi: That W’ould be the first step towards an international 
market, 

Q, Hut have you worked out that point, how n»auy of the .140 or itbO cinemas 
in the country show" Indian pictures and how many of them show foreign 
pictures ? 

(>. Taking the whole of India — I am not talking only of the Bombay city — 
but taking tbo whole of India together, what proportion dot>s the Indian 
j>roduction play in the total exhibition? 

Mr. Talyarkfuiti : I am told that 78 picture houses show Indian pictures 
either wholly or in part. 

Mr. (rfittifhi : My figure comes to 27 per cent. 

Q. 27 (>er cent, of the footage r 

A . Of the theatres. 

<?. 27 per cent, of the theatres show Indian pictures either solely or 
along with western hljtui? . 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give ns the footage of hidiiln produced films shown in the 
iheatrea as conipareil with the foreign films P 

.4 . T have no idea of the foreign footage. 

Mr. Gretn: 1 ran give it U» you. Last year the imports of foreign films 
were ITJ million feet. 

Mr. i^afidki : I would roughly put it this way 10 .studit>s prtxUu’ing 12 
pictures a year. This I would not say is the lughost but it is a fair average, 
because 1 know that some have prodiu^od about pirtures a year, whereas 
some have prwluced k'ss at the sumo time. Roughly, then, it (vmnvs to 120 
films, let Us take it at 1(X> films a year. I would put the average f(M>tage 
at 8,000 feet because the Indian films are long, while the foreign films are 
6,0(K) or 5, (KM) feet and they show* coraeditvs and Paihe Gnssette. as well. 
Then yon put the averngo fof)tage at H lakhs r 

.4. 

Q, Gmgpare that with 175 lakhs. 

Mr, (wrif n : The footage of the iun>t>ried films includes every copy ol the 
film. How many eoj>ies are produccnl of the Indian films?' 

A. It all depends. 

Q. We have ht^-n told that they take about 4 or h cH)pies. 

The average number of copies of an Indian priHlviction would not 
exceed 3 or 4. 

Q, Shall we take it at 4P 

.4. Yes. 

Chairman: Multijilying 8 lakhs by 4 your proportion is IM2 lakhs to 175 
lakhs, that is, about a sixth. / thought it wits more, lioinbay gave me that 
imprt>8sion. 

Mj\ Tali/orkhufi : 1 do not think the average ran be put nt more than 4. 

Chuirmon : Jt is only a rough guide. We must also take into acc ount 

the rate of jirogress of import and the rate of i)rogress of protiuction. 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Can you help us m thatP If you li^ve not worktni it out, vve will 

work it out ; if you get it later, you can send it on to us. 

Mr. (hi 7 \iihi : Yes. I will make a note of it. 

Q. You believe in the (juota system in order to advance the production 
of Indian filmsP 

A. Yes. 

Q. What else do you want? 

Mr. Talt/athhart : Witli regard to the quota system, we believe whatever 
the quota may he 7 or 71 or lU per cent, whatever that may be, it .Hhould 
be given entirely to the Indian production in India. Our industry is « 
very young indu.stry and it is in its incipient stages and rtHpiires a certain 
amount of protection. Therefore I would suggest that if there is any 
wentage of quota, the whole j>er<’entage should be allottecl to Irnhan produc- 
tion. 

Q, And should not be dissipated among the variouj* partners of the 
Empire P 

.4. No, it should not be. The other parts of the Empire have got faci- 
lities and finance for production far better than India and so they can com- 
pete with the American pictures in point of tohnique, art and the finish 
of the film in the remaining 921 cent, market here. 

Q, 1 suppose you agree that the technique of tlie Indian products, as 
it is at present, is very defective P 

A. Very pcxir. 

We do not want to shut our eyes to our own defer^ts when we are 
•on the path of improvement P 
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Mr. Gandhi: Oerti^nly oot. Withaat artificial iight«i or combination oi 
artificial lighta it li tiot poMthle* to jpiroduce good reaalts. Not onty lights 
and camera work are eaaentiai, but also the laboratory. Our laboratory k 
absolutely in the primitive stage. Nobody knows how to control the density. 
Here we have no artificial lights and we have to depend m>on the sun and the 
refiectoTs, and anybody who knows something aboot Indian light knows that 
every moment ^ every second the light varies^ and it is practically impossible 
to control the density 

Mr. Grttn : It was represented by a gentleman who I understand knows^ 
a deal alxmt these lights, that the light is very bad from about 11-45^ 

in the morning till about 2 or later iii the afternoon .... 

A, Tea. It is impoesibke to shoot a picture in ti^ light. 

Ghau'man : When they say that it is all right and progressing cm the 
right lines, you aoiild say it is a sense of fab*e pride in vour oan condition!^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. 8o that the technique of the industry requirei^ to be greatly a^iended 

to ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the persons in charge of the industry now are 
likely to improve their technique if left to ilienit^lves 1' 

A. It all dejiends on the capuc'ity and ability of the people engaged iti tjie 
line. 

Mr. Taii^irkhan : H loft to themselves, the improvement would Ik* so slow 
that it would not be worth 8|>eakifig about. The science outsic^cvis progrea«»ing 
rapidly » at giant strides, ami here we are fumbling at the first stage. We 
might be able to proc1u(?e films IwUer than Ve are i>roducing at presoiit, 
but we will not bo able to c*OTni>ote with the technique or tlie finish that we 
see in Uie foreign films. 

y. Kven the Indian consumer requires a gocxl article r 

Mr, Gandhi: Yes. 

He goes to these shows because he does tiot get better ones. 

.4. He is always on the lookout for now things, he understands some- 
thing about photopraphy. I am sure that within a lew years if we do not 
improve our technique, our position will be a very difficult one. 

Mr. Green : Will you be driven out of the market by foreign pictures ^ 

.4. Foreign pictures of the ty|K* of the ‘ Thief of Baghdad 

(’bairmun; So that you say there is an imminent necessity to look after 
the tec‘hniqu€ as well?* 

A. Ym. 

Q. From that point of view, I may lead on to my other point on wfeieH 
I td\oukl like to have yotir considered views. There are certain aspects of 
the cinema industry in which the Glevernment as promoters of public utility 
ate interested, and aith that particular aspect in view, would you approie* 
of the idea of Ooverntnent running its own studio for its oan purpose adhere 
they will have the tiasistaiK^ of te<'hiiical exi»ert8 and a studio well equip|>ed 
whirli may be availed of by the trade !* 

A. 1 would suggest that a studio on a small scale with a cxunplete labofa- 
tu^y, say, per day ahd artlfk;ial lights |rortb about 50,(X)0, a good camera 
and a good printing uiarbine, a godd camera man, a go<^ dtrectdr, a good 
electrician shoold be brmi{(ht over whether English, Frehch or German, but 
J w'ould saiy each should be a real expert. Not the sort of exp«M-t that we^ 
tamietlmes 0A ; as aoOn as be cotues to India he becomes an expert. We #ant 
a man who is really an expert in England atfd who semethlag in hiif^ 

salary to come out here. Let him produce educational films. 

I see the ndue of the cinema, and f do lidi think you Heed dilate 
oil it. YITe know the value of cinema as an ediiNiter. The poifit Wiiirh I 
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in iniud b, you thorefow api>rove thaUHlu* OoverAnu^*! fchoald embark 
upoti establisiiini^ n small studio and not on a very big scale 

.4. Not on a very hiq; scale, hut alhra- at the same time such facilities 
to th^e who are in the pres<>nt studios, to go and the thing and Jeartt 
it. Government should nuike it compuliiiory on every cinema to shos’ these 
educational filuis, 1 do not wvy 2,0U»J or a,(KK) but <me of 1,^XK) foot. 

For example a film on cleanliness which is such an imi>ortant subject for the 
Indians might be shown ; a film on hygienic principles of life, one? on ciephing, 
and all the rest of it. Take, again, for example, the theory of ehiki birth. 
A thousand and one like subjects could fw* shown. 

Q, What else have you got to sayP What other heU) do you rec'OiwmondP 
You said first of all, quota, then ihohC facilities in tlie shape of a >»tu(iio, 
•and xvhat else.?' 

1. We want to have access places of interest, under official supervi.sioii. 

Q. lion mean that an official .should he there to co-ordinate the work;-' 

A. 

Q. That is a matter of detail. What about, the tariffs? 

Air, Tol^iukhna : We want some kind of protec-tion in the shape either 
of quota or tariff. Preferable, of course. i.s the allotment of n full quota. If 
that is not to Ik* Imd then enhanc'od tariff would he some support to tlm 
Ind^n industry. 

Q. Figures have to he carefully examined. If the rate of progress of 
imports ia very much, you say you advocate an enhancement of the duty on 
imported hliuisp 

,4. Yes, if full quota ii? not grattUHl. 

Q. To be divided on the number of copies, that was the suggestion. Then 
what about the raw articles that are retjuirixl 

A. Haw articit»s and machinery should he allowed to pass without any 
duty. Ft will help the industry ecm.siderably, particularly at this stage. 

Mr. (liandhi : Otherwise we have to .stint considerably in the use of 
iiegatives and positives. 

Q, Your poiivt is that tl>€ rnak of wastage^ is very large? 

A. A sucx'essful picture would need lot ot' wantage that way, 

Q, W^ith reference to that jmint, we are rather impressed with the thing 
which we saw in e\"ery producing place we went to. The general impreaatun 
is it ia now a paying Voncern, the producing industry is a paying coiioem to 
the producer. That being so, how do you justify reduction or enhancement P 
As it is a paying projHJsition ? 

A. I have my own doubts. If it is a well produced film it will pay. Takc,t 
for inatenoe, ** Saorihee That is the first time it has attracted the upjW 
and cdooated daasen of people to see that him. 

Mr. NVoj/y: They never cared to (iio to the Indian cinemas? 

A. Y'es. Since all our present films are an imitation of western films. 

Ckaif^un : But from the txiipiue^ia) fmint of view the producer might 
say the educated classes are an infinitesimal minority and hU clientele comes 
from the masses. 

A. We are prepared to prove (rem our own figures that the figures of the 
first week were as good as any other picture that apfieaU the massee. 

Q. Then the educated daaees are a negligible fai'^tur in eouutiog the com- 
mercial ehanoes? 

A. Not exactly so. 

CfAonfl Crawfirrd : Are you saying that the educated classes are a negli- 
factor from the commercial point of riewF 

A. They arc not. I beg your pardon. From our figures we can |»rove 
that the ciincated classes as well as the masses supported our picture. 
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Chairman: ! do noH deny What I mean tft, that the man may say 

he has no incentive to draw the edacated classes hc^use the andienee they 
can give you is so smali compared with the audience that the multitude cur. 
give? 

A. It is fike this. When I say educated classes^ I mean classes which are' 
literate and ail that, one man in on<^ rupee meam about live men in 3 annas 
there. 

Q, For one man in one rupee seat you may have 50 men in the 3 or 4^ 
annas seats P 

A. I quite agree that it should not cater for the literate classes only oi 
exclusively for the educated classes. 

Q. 7'he object should be to improve the technique and moral tone? 

.1. Exactly im». We must create a taste for the appreciation for better pro- 
ductions. 

Q. ff you neglect the mas.ses you are done for? ^ 

A. No one can afford to do that. 

Ml. Sro[f\i: Do pictures which draw the educated classes have a better 
chance with the other provinces, provinces in w'hich the picture may not 
l>e produ<*cMl, than pictures which may give some b^)X nffue return but 
hnve to depend upon the masses, that i» to say, your picture would have a 
far greater ( hance then in the rest of India than perhaps a less costly picture- 
whicli may bt* a greater euc^te.Hs from the box office point of view- iu Bombay? 

A. Yes. Mr. Kooka of the Globe Theatre in Calcutta ha.s never hooked 
an Indian picture and ours is the first picture that has been ho<»ked in 
Calcutta to be shown to the Euroi>ean8 and the higher educated classes of 
Indians. » 

Chuirriian: My point is, as the producing trade now exists it is a paying 
proposition ? 

A. It is Jiot exiKitly paying. It would l>e a paying proposition if propc^rly 
orgaiiistKl. It is not, 1 can assure ,vou. 

Mr. Talyarkhan : The proposition will really he very paying in the long 
run, but as it is done now vre ha%’^e our own doubts. 

Q. One gentleman said these people make profits band over fist hut instead' 
of putting it into the industry they spend it on luxuries. 

A. That may be one reason. At the same time that gentleman h^l only 
on© point in mind, the box office returns iu Bombay, Calcutta and Madu^ 
but not tlie net returns. For example a picture running in an English Ihea 
tre, the iivey&g,e income on it is from Its. 3,000 to }ls, 4, (XX). If ilw! picture 
is good it might he Rs. 5,0)0, whilo if it is extraordinary it might run tg 
even Rs. lO.lXX) ; but 1 am taking as an average Rs. 4, (XX). Because au 
Indian theatre's takings in the first week, are Rs, 7,(X)0, they think it is 
a paying proposition but it is not so. While an Euro|>ean picture has a 
chance of going to 250 or 350 different theatres where he gets a minimum rent^ 
our picture would go to very few stations at Rs. 40 or Jis. 50 a day. ^ it 
b an exaggerated notion, which could only have come from a man who is 
showing only European films. 

p. Anyway it is a mutter worth investigation. 

A. We leave that to the Committee, 

<?. Now 1 want to oak another question.. Do you think Indian pictures as 
a commercial pro^wjsiti on can print more Uuin 4 copies on au average? 

A I know cases in which 6, 7 and 8 cc^iea have been made. 

Q. But I mean on an average? 

A, I would put it at 3 copies. 

Q. You do not think it would be a payixvg proposition to produce nuxre 
than 3 copies ? 

A. Pnovidted it api^eaU to the box offices ..... 
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Q. You U9ie my object in putting that qi^stion order to c^nne to 

the next — How doei> the cost of the foreign picture compare with the 

coet of the Indian picture to an exhibitor. It has l>eeH represented to aa 
that foreign pictures can be had cheap by an exhibitor whereas an Indian 
picture costs H*. 2t),iX)0, lU. ;JO,(XX) or Its. 50,00) to puHluce and vou cannot 
produi^ more than d copies. Therefore the overfiead charges, etc., fuive to 
be divided between d copies, wfiereas the foreign inumitacturer i»roduces 4(M) 
or 50) copies in one c'ountry so that the cost at which in* is able to sell in 
India is very small canif>ared 'with the cost of Indian pictures , and therefort 
the Indian industry retiunes protection on that ground. 

d. Quite, absolutely. The production over there may be very costly but 
they are not producing for India. India is an extra gift to them. It 
traveIvS all over the world, then corner* liere. So it pay^ tlnun to st‘ll at any 
price. We cannot possibly do that, hecainse our market is merely confined 
to this country. 

Q, the foreign'eost of the foreign picture is so Kinall conijiared with 
the loreTj^n cost of the Indian picture that on that ground the Indian 
picture should he iirotected y 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is one other point I wish to know from }ou. Do yon think 
that any pn tures are prtxineetl in America or oisew here ineixdy lor consump- 
tioi\| in India y 

.4. ImjK>ssi))]e, it won’t j>ay them. 

Q. Or tor the Orient generally. 

.4. Not evenjor the Orient, because Japan refuses to have anything to 
do with America. ^ 

Q. China is a large <*on,sumer. But what I want to know’ i.s do they 
prcxluce only for consumptiou in the Orient. 

.1, 1 do not believe it. W'hen Americans have Js.<X)0 theatres of their 
own to cater for, w liy should they waste their rnont‘y on a few theatres oiitsule 
America. 

Q, Is there anytliing else in your opinion that should he done to entourage 
the Indian iiuhistryy 

.1. We certainly object to the entertainment tux, Tlial is (»n the general 
ground that the cheaper the prmhiction the hetti^r it is distributed. 

A/r. \ f'ot/y : On this |>oint may I know whether yon would lulvocatc the 
entire abolition of the entertaiiunent lux. or its remission in the case of tliose 
theatres which show Indian tilius, whether you want the abolition to apply 
to all ca.se.^ or to benefit only the Indian industry y 

A. Not tlnit. 1 would not make it so com|»licated. I think it sliould bo 
abuhiiihed altogether. 

Q. in some other countrie.s the idea hu'. been put forward that the entertain- 
ment tax should be remitted for the benefit of the home pnxim tion. T do not 
know whether it would be a very complicated prtxess adinmistrutively . You 
are interested in the Indian industry y 

A. Yes, and if we get suffuMent encouragement by flu? uHotnnmt of 
* full quota failing which enhnnceineiit of the tariff and all the other facilities 
we w&int and need and abolition of this entertuinment ta.v we will get 
eiiaugh and we need not bother about foreign films at all, 

Chairman: One other point I'wdsh to trouble you about because' some 
people have advoc'Uted the necesnity of some Goxu?niment aid in the way of 
loans. The hulk of the opinion given before us how^ever, both by merchants 
and producers, is that they do not stand in nwd of it, the industiy doea 
not .stand in need of any pecMiniary assistance from Governineni by wav 
of loans. Although the first few wdtnes.ses favoured it. later on we found 
they said it was not needed. 

A. As far as 1 have read the evidence of ivitnesses the idea behind their 
mind is that if Government advanc-es a loan it would mean Government 
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f ontrol. "n»ut is tear ; hut 1 not that the\» <lo not waiH fiitnueial 

Itelp. f do not bolu?ve that, hcHauM* I know tV>r (wtaiii that mmwf them 
x\ho have given evideru^^ here do need financial help and they are having it 
from outside. Tt is a financial neeesj^ity. 

Q, What about a co-o|>erative swiety among yonrstdvt's. among [>rodiicers? 

.4. We have got an avsociitlion, 

Q. I mean a co-operative Mxiety for financing. 

.1. It is not a bad idea but it ad depends on the terms, 

(^K Anyway it is a matter that may ]>e considered. You think S4>!«6 
xirrangement finam‘iiil!y \h advisable if tbt^ industry is to prosjjer from time 
to time. 

.4. Yes hut Indoi'c that, ns 1 say, the market should he oxpandertl. It can- 
not go on like this in a moribund state. 

Mr. CrHifman : 1 take it your prtxlticing concern is financed by yourselves? 
■ntere is no public money in it? Ji 

.1. In fact this is our first venture in which a'e had to take siuiK* assistance 
1 rom friends. 

In preiasnt conditions do you think it would be very diffienlt to get 
money from the general publn ? 

.1. 1 should say so. 

ij. Would y<ni welcome loans from the Oiret^tor of lndustrie.s, provfded 
therc^ was no Governinent control, provided you gave ordinary <oTnmercial 
•lOfuirity ? 

,4. Quite s<». 1 would. It all de|>eiuls on the terms w^ get the money 
on, but subject Ui all that, why not? If y^§ are going to have the money 
from anyh^Kly elsc«, why not the Director of JnduatrieiiP 

Q, You think Government ought to lend money out on easy terms through 
the Director provi<kH! there is no Government <f>ntrol. 

.4. Cortiiinly yes. 

Q. Now if we were able to get more capital into your coiK-ern, 1 take it 
you will Ufie it in developing your technical fft<*ilitieft, your laboratory and,^ 
«o on ? ' 

,4, That is right. 

Q. Ju the matter of developing your films you would like to have tilings 
like auiouiatic develofiiug facilifiesP 

4. a wientifically laid out laboratory and all that. 

Q. Would that he very ex|>en8ive? 

.4, It would pay us even at this stage; it would pay us to have that; it 
would not b© a burden. 

Q. What is the cost of an automatic developing apparatus, 

A. From lls* .lOjOiK) to Hs. 35,(W, for our laboratory only. 

Q. Would it be |M>s.sible for a number of producing concerns to combine 
for these facilities. 

.4, 'riven tb© cost I tiKintiou will be greatly ex(.^eeded. J am only talking 
of just one. 

Q. The lost question 1 will lisk you is eau you think of any special devices 
for multiplying your audienoes, so to speak. Have you ever considered the 
^mesibility of having shows for panrlok ladies P 

A. I don't think so. We will have to create that market. W’e are im^ 
sure of it. We have no experieuc^ behind us io say that. But tb^n the 
sohject would be so as to bring the puivlaA lady out, Owerallj m Induui 
produettons ore at present I do not think they would bp temidbing etiou{^ 
Tor i^iirdah^ to go and sec them. YJTe were approacb^ by oert 4 iip 

Persian Indies Fhen we were showing ** fbicrificec* to arrange for sodi a show. 
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Mr. Whftt aiiiovmt of ca|v»tAl do think wt>uJd snfflci^^nt tor 

the purpcMe of startinj^ this sort of studio or producing eoticern that yon hary* 
in mind that would sati?>fy you? 

A. Our reckoning is that for the studio and laboratory only, for the 
combineci we would be satisfied with about or 4 hikh^. 

Colonel CroH'fonl : Have you in regard to your picture “ Sacrifice ” tound 
any difliculty in showing that picture in theatrt^s giMierally catering to edwat- 
etl audiences? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you an.v suggestion w make. Ho you think tin* quota system 
wii! get over that? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You want a foreign market? 

.4. Yes. We nee<l a foreign market. 

ill favour of lint>erial prefercm^? 

A, That is to say which way? 

Q. The general |H)litica1 opinion in Tiulia is that we do not wont im|K*riat 
preferenw. Do yon think that is liable if put strongly to damage your 
foreign market? 

.4. In fact it would widen our market. 

(T. Hilt I mean, would any oppositiiMi to Imperial prefereius* damage ,vour 
market ? 

4. Jt would. 

Q. You .suggest therefore that in refraining from Imperial preference we 
should b<* tactful in the way we put it. 

4. That is the idea behind i^. 

.\re you awar<‘ tfiat an lamps arc u.h<s] in .tnierica with da.\lmht 
pictures. 

Mr U iamlhi : A (•onibinatioii ot the two. 

Q. That is to cHsmoiniM* the e.\iK.*nse of lighting, but if you can afford r<> 
use only an* lain|»? 

4. We arc going to import thcM* things. ^ 

Q. Is the sc'x apiH^nl in a picture a definitely f»i«>ing profiosition oommor 
cially in India? 

Mr. Taff^irhhitti: Ii all depend.s where it is shown. For iiiHtaitei' if it is 
shown among the l<»wer class in cheap theatres. I believe it woidd attract 
people. 

Q. You believe it (bass attract to-ilay\ definitely ihaMs attract liuiian 
audiences ? 

4. Not all of them. Hut trade lias got to {iahAmt to the tasta ol onr 
audience. 

Q, 1 am inclined to think that the sex aptH*id lieing human draws n^ al* 
deliberately to some extent. I>oes it do ho in India t04»? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yes, 

Q. Many witnetyg<ss have said that the present day Wi^stern film is not 
doing any barm. What I want to know is, is the praaent day Western film 
making a definite apfH*a] to fndiaiif? 

A. But not to such an extent ii« wa.n said by Major Ellife Jones, He ex- 
aggerated it. 

Q. But it does hav^e an appeal and it is « c*enimerf*i»l pro|H>Hitfon. X 
really good kiss on the stage is a draw? 

.4. You cannot get away from that. 

Mr. Green : Do you liope to show your film Sacrfifice ” outside India ? 

Mt, f 0 itfarkhoft : Yon tnean Kurope? We are negotiating for it. 
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Q. But could you my in whjjt country you hojw to show it first with any 
prosptH-t of suc'ceas? 

A. England, Gennany, France. 

Q. Have you any hope of geUiug it put on the American market? 

A. J do think so. 

Air. Oandki : May 1 make n few .suggestions, regarding railway conceasions 
which have been stopptMl, free criticism in the prc^s-s, etc. 

Chairman : I would ask you to put in a staUnncnt on all that. 

Mr. Talyarkhan : There was one thing 1 heard yesterday. One of the 
witnesses unnecessarily nuiligned the Asstjc-iation we all belong to. 

Chairman : 1 sto{)i^cd it and I have not allowed it to go on the procetsding#. 


Oral Evidenioe of Mr. GEORGE MOOSER, RepresentaU^ of the 
Metro-Goldwyn Film Corporation of Amerioa, on Thursday, the 
' 17th November 1927. 

Choii }uan : Mr. Mooner, we are very much obliged to you for coming over 
bert" to give uw your evidciue. 1 will first put you only a few introduc^tory 
questions, and let Colonel Craw'ford ask yon the main questions. 

How long have you been in India, Mr. MooserP 

.4. 1 have been couiing to India since UK)2 and have been vi.siting India 
since, f have live<l in China for 12 years. I was here five years ago 
for the Ciiitcd Artists Corporation. 

I sujipose your busine.-ns is connected with the Metro-Goldwyn Film 
Corporation of America ? 

A, Yes, I am at prestuit their representative here. 

Q. For how long have you lieen connected with this film >)Usin(\ssP 

A . For about 20 years. 

As their Eastern Agent 

A* Ah Manager of production, Genera] Manager of the Coiniiany, as pro- 
diK^er, in fact, in every line of pnxhiction. 1 was New* York Production 
Manager ami scenario editor of Goldwyn films until they were abswirbed by 
u syndicate in JVew’ York. 

Q, You said you were in China for 12 years. 1 sujipose you were also there 
in connection with the film business? 

A. I went there in connection with a Life Insurance Comjnany as Presi- 
dent of the Insular Life Assurance Cominuiy of Manila. P, I. 

Colitttrl Cnvrfurd : Have you any kiu>wle<ige of production work in India P 

A. Yes, only so far as rny observation went ot pictures made in India and 
the investigations T made with a view' to help Mis.s Maude Adams who wanted 
to make a film of “ Kim ” in India. 

Hid you go into the cost.s of working the studios in India? Can you^ 
•give us any idea on that subjof tP 

.4. The ctvst would be the siinie as in America or Great Britain so far as 
the technical side is concerned, pluii the duty, if you have to pay a duty, 
1 eetimate that it would cost you in the neiglibourhtwd of £10,000 for the 
eret'tion of your studio and tor tlie installation of up-to-date equipment 
i«x'es.sary for complete production. 

Q, Are there any climatic difficulties regarding lalioratory w’^orkP 

.4. For exteriors, your light is not quite satisfactory. Another thing that 
they fteeiu to overlook in India is that all outdoor pictures that are made »n 
Hollywood are with the assistance of electric or “X-Ray *’ lighting followed 
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by trucks upon which i> rufuintcd the nmchiiic called a generator. So there 
16 sun and that is sup^deiiicnted hv the artilic ial iijriit whit'h ^^ives dcv>th 

And clearness to the picture. The. picture.^ that are taken, like “ The Life 
4>f Buddha ’■ and others that ] saw in Calcutta, were entirely lacUiu^i in 
<|titt}ity, 1 mean those that were taken in the open air. For that reason the 
iiidian studios are cuitirely iinpractionl so lar as fors^iju^n audieuces are 
concerned owing to the lact tliat tho results tliut tla\v obtain Vroiu sun light 
are far inferi<»r to tho.se which vtut oljtain Vkhu artificial light. \o\i would 
he to a lertain extent !ndef»cri^leni of sun ligla it \-ou had a well-eijn jpped 
studio with artifavial light. htM^MUse yovi could take all your s<<'nes jn your 
studio with tlie aid of Kleigs and C<K»per I'lewetts and the dilliculty of the 
lack of actinic quality of the sun light in tiic middle of the tlay, will he 
overcome. 

Q. What about dcvr‘lo])inent and printing r Are there any ( liinalii' dith- 
cidties at w ork r 

A, N'o.l^ir. except in .so far as the natural difH<*uitie.s that are understofKl 
by every j>htvl<>graj>her ;ind canu*ra man in flevelo]»iug. Yon must have a 
certain ainouni ot cooliiC'-s for ymir tlcvcloping tanks and r* taulain amount 
of technical e\jH'ri<MUc t<'>r devehqdng. As far as I know, th^'v have not 
p?'oj>fO' or Juic<jUaTc facilities lor printing and de\<‘loping in this country. 

(J. If >-on were .'^^arti^g a .studio out here, wandd yvm have your laboratory 
up in ibc iiills for prelereiicer 

• ,1. \ov n<‘<‘e.ssai'il\-. The I'limate ihH*s not ii‘a!ly matter nau'b it you have 

a propel’ ('([ n iptnent . For your lilrns there must be a proper /’epositm y , that 
i.-- ci concret<-, ami then they will he immune from all dangt'r. All your 
siot'k must hf packetl anti Mored pyq>erly, otherwise tlu'v go bail. 

(b For the erection of your studio what sort of locality v\'ould you gene- 
rally s(d*M’t r 

.1, [1 possible, I would >e<'iue a t!at. j.»i<'ce of grouml that is surrounded 
by a pariv, it ]/()n.si l>!c, si> tliat you ean usf it lor taking ci'rtain .scene.s 
outdoor with proper lighting e<pupmeiil. But il is i m niatt'ri a ! . Tlu*y had r 
palace here w lin h the Paramount Conqmny used in jiroiUn rioi\ and Sir 
ViiMor Sassoon c-an tell you ;ill al)on; it, Ir was a vei’v well-equipped studio. 
Me prol»a}>ly can gfU that noa for >’ou if it i'. aval la file. I''i\a‘ ytaiC's ago tliey 
were trying to st*ll the u iiole thing. 

Ml. <!fri‘n: Is il in !lonih;p\ P 
A. Ye.s. 

f ( ' ra ii'j oi’i : Is it esseujial fi»r tin* studio to lu' (dose t<» a town^ 

A. Not at all. We can hav<' it almost at any jdace. Of cour.sc, producers 
found it necessary, in Amerria to close their stndio.s in N*'W York for reasonsi 
of iH'onomy. Tln^ h'amous l’Iayers-l>asky fki. ^■re(*red at a cost of £200. <XK) 
a studio in New ’\'ork city, wuh the finest e(|iupinent availiihle. The>' Viave 
.sinqdy (lo^cd it. and are using it for short tilnm and are also rtuding it out 
for the reason that tlu^y found it infinitely eheap<‘r to make all the filniH mi 
H ollywood where they have all the facilities, like iurnilurt', yuops, lutors, 
se^‘^ and everything nece.ssary to produce a goi»d film. Y<ui hav«* tlierc supe- 
rior scenario-writers, i»ro]»ert ic> , extra men and woinen^ furniture and 
everA'thi ng else which you would i)th<.*rwi.se have to make. Another important 
item is men, ami you liave got trained men. I’xptui directors ami so fortli. 
Sjieaking of Indian pictures, it would be fuut h better to erect a studio in a 
large city than to erect <u)e in the hills or anywhere els(‘ away trom the city, 

because your director, or whoever is in charge, would have a list of trainee^ 

people who could always fic indented upon at short noti<*e whenever neeeH- 
sary. All these facilities w'ould readily available in a large city. 

Q. Do you think it would be better to concentrate the whole of your 

indubtry in one arear^ 

A. it would be better infinitely to concentrate the whole of the industry 
in one part, otherwise your work will l>e split up, and it wdll cost you two or 
three times as much to make your pictures. 


I 
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Mr. Green: That thing hits happened in America, is it not? 

A. Of course, everything in America is <‘‘enterod on the elimination oi 
•verhend charges, with the tremendous capital that is invested in the in* 
dustry. They have invested millions and millions of ponnds in this in- 
dustry. I may say that the him indvistry is the third indnstry in America, 
employing nearly fKX),000 people, yet they only make a turn over of from Sj 
to 6 per cent, on their money. The technical cost is ho great that one who 
is not versed in motion pirtures or production cannot undemand or appre- 
ciate it. For instance, a picture would cost, sny, a hundred thousand dollars^ 
or £2n,(X)0 to make in Hnllyu-ood. Tn order to get money hack on that, they 
will have to rent it out for, .say. £40.00). The co.st of distriljution works out 
at 37 i per cent, to 50 f>er cent. Now, if you are so loriunnte as to make a 
picture here whied! wo^ild he nc<cpTahle in Ameri(a, it wo\iid cost you at lea.st 
50 per cent, to market it, anrl it would cost another 15.0(K) or 20,000 dollars 
or £3,{HX) additional lor printing the film, ami ;Khertising and exploitation 
would come to another £2,fK')0. 8o you it is not merely a matter of 
making a picture. The production <‘o«ts too mu< h in our scIk u)e of opera- 
tions. Of course, you hear of tilm magnates, but they have made their for- 
tune, if it can he called a fortune, at the start upon the stcK/k, and also 
ujH)n the amount wliich they received as promoters. 

Q. You say that out of the profits you make iu these films, nearly 25 per 
cent, is consumed in one way or another, and 50 per cent, for the cost of 
distributing it, and 1 suppose you cannot inlrotluce a |>icture into the marke:^ 
excrept through an ugeiii. — and the other 25 per cent, is con.sumed on the 
printing and d<»velopiug? 

.4, 1 Tiiust extdain that formerly we had a great many producers in 
AmcTJca, The increase in tlie cu<t of pro<luctioii and the aeiiuLsition of 
theatres by different producing companies made it almost iinpo-ssihle for them 
to continue in hiisiness. Now' there are probably 30 iiulependont fitoducera 
as against about 200 producers some years ago. 

Q. That is the principal part, is it not? 

A. Yes, the actors, the director and the story are the priiicii>al part. 
Now, if these things are satisfactory to the distributing cornpany, a di.stri- 
butirig company will advance 25 per cent, of the cost of prtKluction. An 
additional 50 i>er cent, will Ik* paid upon delivery of the negative. So they 
gel 75 t»er cent., and for the balance of 25 per cent, they will have to wait 
lor profits for the iiictiire. There you have the stheme of distribution and 
co-operation among the smaller concern.s. 

y. That is to say, the linancing of the [>rodueer is done by the distributor? 

.4. And the distributor arranges with the exhibitor. He takes it upon 
himself to see that they get a pro]>er porceutage. and for that the distributor 
get,s from 37^ to 5() per which is not v>rofit hy any means. If he gets a 

profit of 10 per cent, after advaiicing all this money he is lucky. Of course, 
they do their business now* on a fairly sound basis. There are a number of 
banks there wliith make it a lousiness to finance proflucing companies. There 
ifi a financial distributor thiit makes this arrangement. 

(i>. They finance both? 

4* Through the distributor they finance the producer, 

Q. 25 per cent, of the finance (tunes from the distributor. In addition to 
that, can he get financial help from the banks? 

4. Yes. First he gets 25 j>er cent, if the story is satisfactor.v, then he 
receives 50 per cent. o« the negatives, thus he gets an advance of 75 per 
cent, on the negative. Now his arrangement is on the basis of a 50 j>er cent, 
profit — sometimes only 40 per cent. He is gambling to the extent of 25 per 
cent. That is to say, if the picturt^ were to cost £20,000, he would get £6,000 
when he starts work, or wlien he makes his contract, and then at stated 
periods he will draw additional sums until he has had fths of his money. In 
the other case he gambles himself in some way or other and saves on pro- 
duction, or banking upon a percentage of the earnings of the picture. 
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Q, I beliet'e there nre no di&trihutiiig agencies for In^iiau films? Is thero 
jtny necessit;^ for such an agency? I 

.4. The preponderance ot evidence that 1 have road in this case wou!d 
indicate that the largest number of atteiKiantjs to the theatreti where Indian 
pictures are shv)wn are illiterate and that the illiterate pev)i*U fornv the hulk 
of these audiences; that the educated Indian prefers to go to a theatre 
where wostern Hlms are shown. If hi? is an illiterate man, he wtm't know 
whether a film is gor^l or had, technically, ho won’t rare. So I think it will 
be l>etter to cater fur the illiterate classes. Mr. Madan told me that they 
had one Indian film on which the I'ost of production was low and it ran for 
i9 weeks at one of their theatres. So that tho.se wlio try to ( atcr i\>r the 
ilUternte classes stand a hettei ihams" of making money than the man who 
tries to make a hetttu' class of film. That was the rtairiofj why I discussed 
;iome time ago a propo.sition widt h had for it.', ohject tlie purchjisf of Madaids 
interests. 1 discusse<i tlds with Victor Sa'-MHui and my idea at tlmt time 
wa.s to show chr*ap filips, hut to lone a number of theatres; in whoh would 
l>e sliow'it, pic t arcs tor Indians e\(lusiveiy. We wanted to try and produce 
a better cla5^ of jdcturcs at a very h)\v <'ost of admi>..sion, sav. at one or two 
iinnas, so that the great mass of the people could alTord t(» see tliem ; we 
wanted t<i have thcatre> with a .seating eapaeity for 4.tKK) to (i.lKK) people in 
each town, in addition to the othm* theatres in which we wioild show a hotter 
lype of film. That, to my mind, was the only way in which these theatres 
could be irnide more f)rofitahle, t«'*<'aus«‘ otherwise you will he .sViowing pietures 
^ the Indian wdio cannot nttord it. They say that thero are dot' millions of 
peopU» in India, hut it is forgotten that about UM) milUcuis sleep on the 
side walks, and of the rc*st only a small jiroportion are in a position to pay 
one or two unnuH.* That to theun is cpiite a little monc'v. If you can give 
them a little bedter (lualiiy of film*, ami gradually edm atc them to npjireciuto 
a fxdter class of films, with titles in Gujerati or in any other language of 
the Imality or province, you would he ediiealing tlie peoi>)e along projier lines, 
hut .so long as you arc^ .showing the illiterate i>eople a type of |»i(’tnr(‘ that is 
poorly made (of c-our^e. 1 know ilcey have made jdclures dealing with rnythO' 
logical and religious subjects or with folklore^, you cannot |»rogress. If you 
want progress in India, and if yon want to cnlncate your peoj)le to an aj^pre- 
ciatlon of the bedter lypic of film, the only way in w'hich you could do it 
would be by constructing theatre.s with a great? ea|>ac'ity at a very low pric'e 
of admission. Kvcntually, if you could give them .syiiopsi^N of tlucse pictures — 
TOO c'au have Mritish or Aumric-an pict ure-N - tln>y w ill gratlually he educated 
v,o an appreciation of the better class of film. Now, tlK\v know nothing of 
the p.syehology of tlie flritish or American life. Tliey see peoi>b‘ kis'.ing and 
they Ci>nsider it indeeeur. They do not understand our psyrholog^v, and we 
probably do not understaml theirs. So the real solution of tluvt would lie 
to give tliein something litrb* better than thc'v are getting now and gradually 
educate them up to an a pprcslat ion of tlie motion picture, liccause it is a 
thing of great value. That i> why wc- have tluaitrcs — because these 

lheatre.s wvre oiiginally (barging two ptmet^, half penny, in the maiority of 
theatres — in Ameri< a devotod to motnm piftmt^s. Tiny have no other form 
of amusement in the great Sonth-We-t of America. Our country has an 
area of d.oOO inilos, and the people there go to motion pieture> radigiously and 
regularly. They know all tlie stars and all the pla.^tus. We ha\e (eiisorK 
in every town of any size. 

(,>. Will H, Hays is piuid £20 , (mK) a year? 

.-1. He was formerly our Postmasrm* General. It In.' said a eertnin story 
was not suitable, then it was no use to proceed witli it. He is tln^ censor 
both for the Board n.s well ns for the Governnumt. 

M/\ O/r&n: Do 1 understand you to say that they show Mr. Hays the 
prot>osed subject before they start producing? 

.4, If there* is any critici?iin, or if it is a Btory that has been criticised, this 
goes ti> Will Hay’s readers. If he finds anything ohjef tiouahle he sends for 
the producer and says, ‘‘ Mr. Smith, 1 think you had letter not do this ”, h« 

R 2 
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^Hvs if in « nke wav, of oovir^e, 8omo of oiir stories c*ost us as much aJv 
to £'15 riTK), 

A/r, < * 0(1 f man: Who appointed him? 

.4. The difforent film orj^untsations. They are all signatories to the con- 
tract. They pay him £20.tHK) a year. 

('hauvoni: Tie is a great magnate? 

A. Tie was a big man before that. Tie was Postmaster General and head 
»f the llejmblican National Con? in itt.ee. He is very keen and very capable. 

( 'oh)nH Cf a^iimJ : Has India any tlifficuity as regards actors and acTres.s- 
esr 

4, Yes, 8ir. 

Q. In what way? 

A. I nsiipcralde difticnlties. Because it is a ease with y(ni of developing 
certain talents, of having people that will understand and aptu-cciatt‘ the 
value <ii the .screen type, and tljev are very tew. Yon may tr\ a tViousand 
before you get one. 

Chairman : You mean tor |>rodiieing |ncivircs which attract the west? 

4, No, I mean actors and iu tresses who will look well on the screen, who 
will bc‘ gocKl scueen subjects. So far as the weist is conrerned, 1 tliink yon 
may as well forget it. until you have got far enough along to jiroduce 
pictures that wnll (*ount. They Wf>n’t even be show n in the smaller theatres 
of America because they would not understand or care for the subjects, not 
because they wotild not want your pi- tures. Just as it w”e showed our pio- ' 
tiires to your illiterntcs, they would not know what it is about. 

<[£ Of (our.ve. every man wants to see his own world aiid what he under- 
stands. 

4 . So far as foreign disti i but ion in Great Britain is com erued. (>1 coui s*‘, 
there may be an i.solated instanoc^ of a piclnre that would get over. Vnit for 
tlie great majority of Indian pictures, either in (Jreat Britain or American, 
you may as well forget that market. 

i olonri i' : 'Tlum you are ot opinion tluii we have in India a> big 
a market as we w.'int? 

d- I tbinlw that you ba\'e ;> great market it iu-ojxrly developed. 

('lotrnnnn : On the lines suggested i»y you theatre.s eould gradually improve 
their standard, 

4. Yes, Sir, Put up n cheaply con>.truet<‘d building of corrugated iron 
W'ith big doors that you cotihi throw* f)t»en very ouiekly if neeessary sc) that 
there would he an element of safety. Have the very ht=‘st. se/ ure the very 
finest project or.s, the fire-proof Sirnph'N j»rojo‘<t»ng madiinc's. Tiiev will cost 
you a little inota* lull they will save you a lot in tlie end. Bfsausf^ we very 
seldom hav(‘ a fire. 

3ir, (rM c?i : You mean theatres in India are not using tlio latest tyjies of 
project ion maebi nes ? 

4. No. Ever\ up-to-date theatre in Ameriea uses the Simjdex which is. 
the standard- Next comes the Powers— 

You say the projectors they use at jiresent are more dangerous? 

A. Vt'-s, because tliey are much more liable to catch fire than the new’ ones 
which arc protectetl. It is all covered. We have our fire iaw^s and they 
stipuliUe that > ou must liave a certain tn jie of jirojectors, but they don’t say 
Simplex or any other. You heard of the fire a few* days ago. That was a 
Terrible thing. That was a frequent thing iormerly. That ’was a theatre 
run by Armenians. The man has been indicated. If you spend a little more 
money on your jinuectors. get men who know hotv to use them, it is e^^tsy 
enough. They did it in Chinn, where they are using nothing but Simplex 
And Pjowers. Simplex will send you over a man wdio could ed negate them. 
But they are tht^ last word in l>eaiity of proj^Kdioiij and in aafety and iu 
economy, after purchase of the niacliinea. 
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Colom l ^ 'nnrfr^r(f : WeU, now, to l>at k for a nioinont to aetorB and 
is there any TUH'e^ity for tJie p€^)|jle to tMUK'atedP 
A. Not H bit. 

Q. \V)iat is the position in the west y You don't draw your actors and 
aotroKses from hitrh sotiety, ilo you? 

.-1. We take tht'ni ns>ni >o(ia lountaiiis, tleparliiKMit - stores, ('verywhere. 
Any plaee w In-re we t an fmtl tnateruil that will otter to the produee-r a < hflnoe 
oi t;i\ nu:c tt> the piihlie f^ood screen vahna It doCxS imt 1'hey may bc 

tuiknowii to-day and to-uiorrow they may he j^eiiin^ a thousand |»ovmds n 
week* 

(J. And that is a (piestioti of the face. 

A. )t is a fpiestion <d jjhotojrraphy . She may I)e a very heautifiil woman 
arid yet htw jdioTo^raphit' value may he id!. It iv mat hemal ieaL Tluwe are 
certain scrt*cn values that are eitiier developeil hy t ht' ( amera <u- lessemal. 
Tlie sereeji value is a ver> defnnte thine . A r-amer;unan - \ve |>n v a verv 

good man £80 a \v 4 ‘ek and another man of less ability £2<f lu> will 

look at * woman ami say ; I think Nhc will <lo. We aluavs have a sort ol n 

fimlcr, through whicit we Io/>k at a suhjeet and it g!^■es us his or hvr photo- 

grnpluc talue. '^Dien alter tliat we make tlu- sc^reen test. 

So far as tlu' ludiau audience's laMptiremeiits arc coucerned. vovi mouUI 
Imve a diiferettt -a-reeu valm* to v h.>t you ha\<' in the wt'st ? 

A. 1 tlunk N(). They would W less e\a<ting, Tliev have tlicir <uvn types 
and*! think Thai ymi would lind a greater variety of suhi<M‘t>> in India than 
we havt' in America. I have '-ecu people in Ih'shawai- and Kashmir an<l the 
Pnnjalj that would liave been marvcdlons, i^unjah partieularly . I liavt- seen 
women liere who>^* ju'ohle ua>> ahsoiulely pt*rte< t. Of <ouise, 1 could not tell 
unless I had them screened. Tl^eir eyes were heauliful. 1 think there is a 
wealth of material in India toj* local films, 

y. !)(> you think our* Indian producer*- are geftini;: that material tti-dav? 

.1. I think that the Imii.ic. pj'odnecr.s. ;e / ‘.•y art* guided in iIk'!?- clioice 
liy personal rt^;tson-. gcitei'allv. not b\ serctui valut'. 

C’ouUl one assist ihtati in any wav? 

A. Oil. ye-;. If you hntl a man, sa>’, from Alm^rlca or England, \n1io 
umlerstoiHl screen values wito could g»> aroun4, and uhtu’^owr lx.' saw a good 
huh.iect make a sci’t'cn le.sl. 

('iitniucn: Hill i) w e g<>t a man t rotn England or America he would not 
know tlx* Indian 

.1, \bui uon'd -*n I tp i' roen t him with your ImJtan direetor, I .suggest fiiril 
dimply in (xah i' to help <e,it vann- scretui values, you wtoild have an IndijiTi 
who wt'juhl know \<.iur ;iudiem’e's likes ;ux.l dislikes. Hv* eould go to the vlircH-- 
tor and sa\ ; I don’t tlunk that tiii.*' man ‘-r thi.s wanrian would he a g<>(Kj 
suhie<'t.. 

You nuatn lx* ( ould advise him. IH* would lie a sort of Imlian ixlvmor 
to tlx* direetor. 

.1. It would he tx•(e'^sa^^ h<*e:iu.*-e the Hritish or .Anxudean wuudd know 

nothing ahonr tlx* )»sye}x>logy ol your audienee. 'Fhar would have to he hd'l 
To tlx.' Indiajis wlx* would l»e in tdiarge ol that h:*an<'(i. 

i'olotff'l. .Now lluui. couhl you tell nx' foF' a moment, as regard-^ 
we.stern hlms. we li;n<> heard it <lefinite]y stat<M| that films are prodnecxl in 
AirierirM for the ea.stern inarkc'i. I.s there- anwhing in that? 

A, \o. What is the eastern imirkT't? In all the East, inelmling da]>an. 
which has IKIO theaire.s against your 60. 

('uhuii'l ('fatrforff : There are -W) tlioatres in India. 

.4. Oh, they are small tluuitres. Of theaire.', that would exhihit proper 
tiirns there are af»out 6f) to KKk dfX) altogether including the sinaller types 
Hut there are 60(.f in Japan. It is tlie greatest market in the Fjasi. Bnt 
taking Japan, China, tlie Straitii Settlement, Java, Sumatra, and India, 1 
doirt believe that it is over 5 per cent, of our market. I said 1\. I don’t 
think it is over o. 
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Chairman : But ypu know it was seriouslT stated in the Hoiuae oi Cora- 
mens during the discussion of f recent Bill that the Americans are spoiliug 
the East by producing special pictures for their screens? 

A. So far as J know no American pictures are made e»p€K;ially for this 
market. Thtur market is at home. Do f>©r cent, of their pictures are for 
home consumption. 

Q, So it is a mere iwlitical argument. 

A, I will give you an iiistaiice. Through Mndaus 1 secured The Wreck ” 
of Tagore. A heautilul story, ft was the only story I had read by Tagore that 
I thought had screen value that would get over in America. It is about a 
college-bred ho> who is iorced by his faihcT to marr.y a girl whom he had 
never seen. He gocN to this little village and marries her and a storm ctMues 
up and he takes uj) from an island the girl whom he thinks is the girl he has 
married. I thimght it had great value. J went to The Fam<)us ” and to tUl 
the biggest companies in America and none of thenj would touch it. They said 

Ves, J think it is a g*K>ri story but we <“iiinot S4dl it to our patrons. We 
must giv'e them storjes of a certain type.“ So when you .say th? t either 
fireai Britain or America is making pictures for any one hxality^ii is mani- 
festly absurd as even with 2^^) theatres, our receipts from that are negligible. 
We get more out ot one town, for instance, Cleveland, Ohio, than we get out 
of the East in a year, 

CoionrI ('rairfotrl : Now, do you think that western films shown in this 
country are of the same standard as those shown in America? 

A. J think some of them are terrible. 

Q. Now, what is actually liappening? 

A. Well, n lot of them are being bought by many of the*v?malier exhibitors 
out here because they are ( h€»ap and they thougiit they could sell almost any- 
thing on this market. Hut i don't say there i.s a monojioly in hidia liecause 
there is not. A monopoly would carry the inference, that his was the only 
group of theatres tliat are showing pictures. Hut there are any number of 
theatres here. Madan.s are the largest because they have money enough to 
go to Ameri<‘a otkI bn.v pi<’tures. Hut there is no monopoly. Hut you will 
find of thill these jiictvires which are being shown, that many of them have 
not been nhown in America for years. I have seen some here and said: ‘‘ T 
wonder who the producer was.^ ’ Then my mind will go back. He {uobably 
made pic tures 15 years ago. He is forgotten in America. And some of them 
Are terriblo. 

Chainnan : Terrible from what point of view? 

A. They are so poor. Not that they are bad. Poor technically in make- 
up and dress. They have been made by independent producers generally and 
they have been sold for a song. The same thing i.s true of China and Japan. 
You will stM? a good lucture like those at Madan.s Theatres — they have the best 
picture^ — and thcTi you wiU see a lot oi pmu' onOvS. Theatre-goers in America 
wovdd not look frt ihem, IxH ause of the j>oor techni(|ne and being out-moded, 
not because it is a }mff picture. If it was n bad picture they would not 
ahow it because the tensors would not pass it. 

Q. zViul ther(“ aie lietter ones available, so America won't take stioh 
things. 

A. They move fast in Americii than oven wlien they show an old 
Chaplin picture they show it apologetically. 

Colotul (buc'/iOf/; Hut do yon think the istories were more crudely treated 
15 yearii ago than they are to-day r 

.A. Oh. infinitely. There have been great improvements on the technical 
side. 

Chahmnu : Well, even that cTude state we have not reached yet. 

A, True, so far as protluction is concerned in India, because, techaioally, 
you have not starte<l. You are doing the best you can. I have seen some 
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comedies that I thought would be g<x>d swUjects tor the American market. 
But tliey are* the only goml pictures from onr standpoint that 1 have seen. 

ColonH i'rairford : On tVuU <piestion, Jiuliu's only foreign market really is 
for oomc^ly subjects P 

A. I was telling yon yesterday, 1 think. C'oloiiel. that yon could make 
comedy pictures that would carry a good part ot your overl>ead, using 
Indian subjects stub as a fat man. and a dwarf, and a nnxitch girl, t 

think that you could make rt*nl comedies using Indian scenarios. I saw 
one made at Howrah station. T saw another one made in the Park. I 

think they had peiTuission to nnike it in the Zoo at Cuicutta. And tlioso 
would not only l>e pi\>titable hut wivnld vlvow them something of Indian scenery. 
Edu cationai pictures, prr s(\ get uo real mouey, 

Q. AVell, now. we have had witnesses who c*onsideriHi that there was i1?i 
attempt sometimes on the part of tlu* American producer to orcremphasiise 
W'hat T ||Hglit call the*)owcr side ul life. Nc»w, what is the rcHsori for tiuUr 

A. The son for that P They are in this husiuess to make money. They 
make whauner ty(>e of picture within the law that their patrons dcmanti. 

One day it may be sex. another day it may he conied>-, another day it may 

he the triangle. These pictures are generally made with a view to satislying 
the patrons, whether it i.s (ircat Britain or America, (»r any other (tnintry, 
becau.se it doesirt matter wiiere the picture is made. Even alter the war, 
they* sent us .^onic pic tiiro< from Germany which were mort‘ }>opnlar tlian 
any in America. They called one ‘‘Destiny/’ — another Passion.’’ - storic^s 
of tlie Frcru'li Bevolution. Bnt they were beautiful and t}>i‘y came into 
America at h tin?e when it Avas very’ bad for the Germans, and yet they swe|»t 
everything before them at the ti#ue. 

^'hdirmnn ; I ,sup|iose in America the censors care for sc’rving public 
morals P 

A. Absolutely. Not only do we have 3Ir. Hays but in almost every city 
we have a group of women Avho form (‘tuisorship commit 1 

Mr. yritfjif: Exclusively of women P 

A. Yes, generally. 

M r. Coatitiun : What legal poAvers have they? 

A. They always have a hearing from Will Hays, and Hays ned only hais 
the i>ower to exclude atories tfuit are not suitable, hut to alter any pictur^’t^ 
that are being nnnle if a group of Avomeii duly ionstituted Avill bring to hi.H 
notice any subject that ih subversive of f»uhlic morals. 

i'hninjidn : 1 mean they have also regard to tlie injuriouB effeel it may 
have on the AvomenP 

.4. Yes, and children. 

i/oJnntl i 'jfnriord : Well, now, I take it in America tVie isitaiulard of morals 
is more advanced than in other countrievS, isn’t itr Take, for uifetuiue, your 
ide^as aboAit divorce. 

A. Surely. Of course, there are some things. Hut J have seen ipiite a 
number of hlius and the sulijeet is IrecaA-d in a manner tiiat is not offensive 
because they have in mind the foreign market — Great Britain and Frame and 

otb«r®. 

Q. Do you tliink the foreign market does atlect the censoriiiiip to a certain 
extent ? • 

A. Oh, yen. it ah has to be taken into coUHideration. 

(^. Do you pay any regard to the Briii!»h market? 

A. Our yirodiicers are making pictiirefc in Great Britain, to he within the 
t|Tiot4t, We are making pictures there. 

Chairman: Now you have given us very valuable advice about the pro- 
gress we should make and in what direction we should majic it in developing 
the industry of thi.s country. Do yon think that any American basinehH 
concern is likely to take up production in tfiis country? 
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.4. In my of>inioii, not n f^haiyee in the world- Unless it is an imlc*i>en(lent 
producer, Maink* Adams, our most popular and bolovofi stag:e star, 

wanted to take it up om-e and screen ‘‘ Kim.’’ But she ck^uded to enter the 
laboratorr of the Genera) Electric in order to get the experience of lighting, 
colour photf>gra|diy, the techni<p.ie of photography. So T think that this 
is the diffi< ulty for ilte time l)eing. T arrungtKl a luncheon for her ami 
Sir Victor Bassoon wlien I wrm in America and tliey discusstnl the possihility 
of making several pictiiit^ in India, 

Q, Now you investigated this from the business point of view some time 
ago. How long was itr^ 

.4, Five years ago. 

Q. And it did not materialise? 

.4. Well, 1 think jt will, J think that they are working towards that cuid, 

I think that <mr producerH arc coming round more to the idea of making 
idetures in Great Britain and other plu<‘e.s where the ]Kditical advantages are 
niore in view than predit, and I think that when I told yon tliat^there is 
imt n chance of their doing hu.siness here, I mean independf^Ttly . Tl)ey 
might he induced either hy n British organisation or hy a private organisa- 
tion to eo-operaie in nuiking pictures. But not a company, as sncli. Not 
th«* Metri^Gold wy n or ilie k'amons. They tried onct* — the Famous, hut it 
di<] not prove snccessiul. financially, 

y. As a conuuer(‘ial proposition, they won’t? 

4. Not the larger coinpaiues. 

Q. But tliey might do it with a political ohject ? 

4. Well, you might find some ol our indepeiKhuit juaxluf crs, men id rneanfi. 
wfiH miglit he willing to do it. and to make a conihination of Indian and 
Anierican or British and Indian producer.s. When .1 say jiolitical I mean 
more British tlian in Ammica. Bccausi' theii' lincN are laid more along 
Indian channel'. And 1 think it would !»e to theii- advantages to co-o})erate. 
B(‘f'!»nse now they have had fechnical experience, tiiey ha\e their directors, 
they have their .staidios in Great Britain. 

y. Your advice si a.s to lay stress on eonst meting tlieal res all c^'er the 
country, ^ 

A. Y('s. That is if you inUiid to make that a profitalile lomhination . 

Bei'iUise it will run you into a lot of money if _mui go in )oi- these studios 

alone wdthoiit havdng a tletinite organisation. Bcxaiuse you can \ ery easily 
iiivijst a lakh of gold dollars or a lakh sterling. 

Q. ft would ho useles.s unless wo have a ready market. 

4- Yes, Sir. 

(^K iNlay I know what is the average nundaM' oi < opies ol average films 
which are made? 1 mean the numher t>f copies of each film r 

A. Oh, about 20 prints for ordinary pictures. 20 to 40 exclusive of the 

foreign inarktU.. Some of tiiem, the very hugest, run up to 80, tlie super 
films. 

Q. We were led to iinder.stnnd that something like 2(X) copies are made, 

4. Why should they make 2CK.) l opies? 

Q, Because of the large market, as.suining theatres take the same film. 

4. 1 don’t flunk tliey make ordinarily more than 40 prints of those that 
they send to different branches tor the Ameritan market. You see America 
is dividtxl into t'ertain key cities. The pictures are released first in the key 
cities atid then to the smaller ones. Now 2(K) would cost you in the neigh- 
bourhood of ^310 a print. Say, S‘I50 a print. Ten prints alone would cost 
you dollars. A hundretl prints would cost you iI5,000 in gold and 200 

prints would cost you 70,000 in gold dollars, and I don’t think they can si>end 
that extent of money on an ordinary film. 

41 , Now is there any social stigma attached to this profession of acting 
for the screen? 
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A, It all depeiuis upon the persoiinel. You don't find any stigma attach- 
ing to Mary Piokford or Douglas Fairbanks, I 
Q, It depotuD Oil the person himsoh'P 
.4., AVisolutely. 

Q. Now. 3 ’'ou don't think that American com])nnics who send pictures to 
India, arc likely to take u]> prodiirtion'* 

A. No. Sir, I am confide nt that Famous wouldn’t do it hecausc they 
did it oruc before and 1 don’t think they were hnaiudally suoeesshd. 

Q. Perhajis, they didn’t begin it in oarnost. They lost their man or .some- 
thing. 

A, It is no advantage. It they want to make it tliey can do it in New 
Y'ork, why should they make it in India 

Q. Do you think they can make Didian pictures:' 

.1. They have. Did you see ‘‘ The Thitd t>t {bvghdadr” 

Q. Itifiad an oriental flavour about it. Supposing we send Indian students 
to America W>r learning or improving their technical knowledge of the subject 
of film making, will they get easy admission r' 

.1. I think so. AH that you would need to do is to write to the Imads of 
tlie compauies and flicy would give you letUus so that they could obtain 
admission to tlu' studios easily. They do not like tluit as a rule. 

You may limit the numl»er. 

A. They do not eveii allow visitors now, because it holds up production. 
As you know, the co>ts are so great that tia* loss of even 20 mimito.s means 

thousands oi dollars. 

• 

Q. Tiiecse stiKlents would he learning the work wlien they are there P They 
would he with i1h' people who work there P 

.1. If you get into inio h witii. r^ay, l)»>uglas Fairbanks, or with the studio 
luuids and make a i rangement with them, I <h» not think there, would he any 
iron hie. 

Aft, (inrn. Tlirough private individuals or througli tlie Ooverninent P 
.-1 . (h)vernment oHicials. 

(fK If it is iloue through Government mon'^artention will he juiid to it P 
,1. Y*^s, al>soltitely. 

t,>. Private individuals might fimi it diffieullp 

A . Yes. li you eommuiiicate u ith the Consuls you might he able t() push 
matters through. 

Q. It would have to he official P 

A. Yes. Otherwise tliev pay no attiution. They liave been establishing 
Chairs in all the larger colleges, hi Harvard and in Yale, for instance, for 
the motion i)ieture. They reidise its effect and in it.^ influence. 

('ha ’trjiiart : There is one other point on which 1 want your advice. Foi' 
educational and public health proi»aganda and such other piirposcb which 
are more of the nature of [)iil>He luility tyiu-, do you think that a studio 
fcihouid be established by Government in this country P 

A. I doubt it. It might be a Government sulwidy. We have found that 
it is very difficult to tomlnne. (foverninent and |)rivate enterfiri.se, hoeause 
there would he the (piestion of firofrts and rjther things. Every Governuient 
otlicial has a thumsand relatives and 1 think you would find it very diflicult. 
1 think this should simf>!y he under the managemmit: of an exfavrt and not be 
interfered with, and any Government assistame should be in the form of a 
subsidy. 

CoUtncl C I'un'ford : Might I pursue that cjuestio?!? Do you think that 
private enterpriho would ftroduec these films of a puldi<‘ utility nature? 

A. Y^es, with the subsidy they would. 
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Q. When you are giving subsidies to the industry in any way would 
you make that one oi yorir con^itionn, the production of certain percentage 
of ediu:44tional films? 

A. Certainly, The G, I. P. Railway J understand you to say. are not 
inaking u very gcK>d tjunlity, hut I understand they are covering all India and 
if they have proper technical asHistaiU'e. with their facilities, they will probably 
turn out some very beautiful inaterial. W'hy in Kashmir, in Srinagar, 
Peshawar, all through the north you can get marvellous material. I had 
some pictures which were taken up there and sent home. They are lovely. 

] do not think that that alone would be able to pay the amount of expense. 
They are not definitely enough interested. We had our Educational Film 
Corporation, x\ Mr. Hanirnoiis lost a hundred thousand |>ounds and it was 
taken ovt^r by another compHny. 

tljaif WJin : Can you tell us what they do in Germany for producing educa- 
tional films P They are sjioken of very highly. 

.4. They do some very beautiful work. 

i). Who does it for them? 

4. T think it was done in association with V. F A and one o? the l&rge 
German hanks. 

With Government aid? 

A. Thi'v advanced a lot of money fot' the assistance of U. F. A. FUai C<>in- 
pany and others and they gave a very big loan. Technically Germans do 
beautiful work. 

Supi)0.%iiig you got out an expert on contract to train people here, as 
producers P 

A. Why m)t get them from Germany P * 

^). Whut will it cost? • 

A. We pay a director anything from £10Cl to .£2,0(X) a week, hut if you go 
to Ch^rmnny ami watch the W4>rk of directors and then select sonw? of the men, 

1 have no doubt you could get gw>d men on a yearly salary" whose assistance 
vrould lie of very great value. That is wiint 1 would do if I were doing it. 

That will h€i tiie cheainsst place to get good men froinP 

A. And th<‘y are turning out a very fine quality of film now, the 

raw prodiu't. 1 think Gerinairy would Ije the place for you, tliat is, if you 
are going in for technical assistance, 

Mr, Grern : 1 .should like to thank you for your most instructive evidence. 
You said that it will he ptissible with Government assistance to get men 
Uaineif in America? 

A. Or in Genaany, technical. 

Q, In America one would presumably have to pay a premium, or would 
one get admission .... 

A. They would cost you more than they would in Germany, 

Q, Do they take anything in the way of a premium in America? 

A. 1 would solid a man thero. He will watch them doing their work in the 
Studios and how tliey are doing it, and then you may make the contract. 
The Germans are very thrifty and in Americn you would have to pay a man 
at the very least — you have to guarantee at least weeks salary at £50 a 
week for a director. And the man that you get should be a technical director, 
one who would undoi'stand direction as well the technical side of the busiueAS. 

Q. I was referring to this, if we send a man merely for training in 
America or in any other foreign country. 

A, I would send them to Geriuany, It is closer, living is clieaper, and 
tiiey have evorj^ facility so far as the teehuical side is t>onceriied. 

43, One disadvantage is the language. 

A. That could be overeoiii©. They are speaking English all over Oermaiiy 
now. You can get an interpreter or let the man learn ilJertnati. To get an 
interpreter costs very little. 
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if. Ymj ioJd us that of th# big Auftyrioau concerns were thinking of 

starling in England for the purpose partly getting the advantage of tho 

gitota ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think thju they also have in view the fact that they do consider 
in England that English life is frequently misrepresented in American films? 

.4. They })rf)bably realise that, due to the dirtvtors lack of knowledge of 
English life. 

Q. You have no doubt heard about an institution called the British 
Instructional Films LimiUHl?*’ 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you think they are any gooil from the commensal point of view? 

A. Commercially no. 

Q. Is that because it is British or bfxaiise it is instructioTial P 

4. hor the same reason that Hammons lost so miub money. do 

not like it'^if it is purely educational. In tniterlainment they will nwallow a 
certain amount of education. As long as there is a certain ainonnt of enter- 
tainment they will swallow some education. 

But the mere iiiunc of this institution was enough to damn it commer- 
cially ? 

i4- Yes. 

i'oUnni i'rau’foril : Do you think that Government is justitieil in say- 
ing, “ You should run in your programme a film of an educational nature.'’ 

A. They do 4.hat any how. Almost all our progranimes have a travel 
{iicture or something of that kyid, either topi(‘nl or news. That is the way 
w^e do it. We give it to them in the form of Topical News.” Wo .show' 
London, we show Paris, n .sc'Ciu* from Burma, a scene from India and so on. 
We have ciiriiera men going all over the world. 

Q. To do the film? 

A. Yes. Looking for inter©«ting 8ubj©<ts. Imt^^ad of calling it “educa- 
tional “ we call it “ Topical News.’’ 

(f. Do you show anything in the nature oj natural history films? 

A. Some beautiful ones, 

(f. And tlrny have a great entertainment value? 

A. Yes. Some of them are beautifully made by BrutMi and Hadman. 

Mr, Grern: Is that a [uiying concern? 

4. Yes. be<iause it is not put on a» educational and the cost of pi<xluc- 
tion is euuall. Probably Uie mail hai!^ his own camera and he goes out and takes 
his pictures. Or the man has hi.s own camera man for tile work. America is 
divided into wrtam producing groups and for showing pictures you liave to 
show yonr pictures through one of the organisation.s. 8o a man would take a 
very beautiful film and he would tell an exetutive of one of these organisa- 
tions, “ T have got a good film and wdll you exhibit it? “ On that they will 
say, “ We will i>ay you so much *’ and he i.s paid. They do not call it educa- 
tional. They call it “Moonlight/’ “ Sunriije In The Mountains” and things 
of that ki?jd, 

Mr. Green : Then there i.s opening even for the small man there? 

A. Yes. if he knows the game 4 ind if he han brains and thc^ product and 
goes to these organisations with it he will have a gtHni opening. 

Mr, ( iMiirrutn : I would like to thank you very much for your inKiructive 
evidence. Most of my questions have been asked and J have got only one 
or two to ask you. You said that the cost of er<K*ting a studio with suitable 
e^iuipnient and all that would l>e ab<mt £10,P0fI? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Would that cost include aii the appiianoe» neceesaiy for oorrocting the 
atmospherics ? 
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A. You do aot neoU anything^ to correct the atmospherics. AU you need is 
A generiJitor on a truck witii a light, i think Sir Victor can give you 
all the details because he paid his proportion and he knows juiit exactly 
what it cost to instai his plant and he can give you more general mforina' 
tion about the whole thing than inyselt. 

Mr. Xf.oify: You gave us an estimate that a studio would C‘ 08 t 
Is that absolutely the niinimuin ^ 

A. No. That is not the mininiiini. That was my estimate as to the cost 
ol the latest c^quipment. That could be shaded and could lessened by buy- 
ing a gf>oi:l f>orlio!) of your stuff in Germany. It might even cost you £5,iX)0, 
and it would depend a great deal ui>on how much money you want for the 
erect i<ui of your studio, ifie ^izc oi the material used, the cost of construc- 
t ion— how much it would cost for ordinary construction . , . 

Mr. (hfin : It is very i;X|>eu.sive in Hombay. 

Mr. yrinjij: Have you ever visited any of tin* studio*’- that wo have in 
iloinbay i" J 

.4. \ have vinited the studios in CaUatttn, ^ 

Q. What ) am anxious to nnderstand is. what would be the capacity lor 
work of the studio that ^(>u have in mindr 
A. Two coinpani CH- 
I'^. Two companies ot t'he existing Indian typeh' Wlinl would bo the foot 
age that ifiey oould turn out i-' 

/I. ft aoiild depend U|>on the caparitv of the director. You inn e lao 
companies working. It W(jn!d dejxmd upon liow long it iakc'' \ou j.o iurn 
out a picture. • 

(k U'e have five studio,s in Hombay and* u hat 1 am an.xious to know is 
wbothcr tlu^ studio that you have in /uind uouKl )>e able to turn out the work 
which all these five studios can do together P 

.4. If you have 2i) studios working now which are not properly equipped 
they would not he* capable ol turning out one pit tine, heiausc they would 
not htt^e the noce.s.sary techiiital knowledge or equipment. I'hat is the mam 
thing. 

Q. What I wanted to know^.-was llii.s, whether by ( omhining the existing 
studios you could start a studio t»u your line's ' 

.1. j do not know anything about flic pr<*sent stutlios. I ha’ie mu seen 
them, but from wliat I have lieard tliey must Ik* iueUy hail in conquiri^^on 
with the studios iu England, Germany or America. 

Q. You .>aid that you Wduivi go iu lor a cheaper kind of tUin to start w ith, 
to suit the pix^kets of the j»oorer classes in India. Do you tliink you would 
require a studio of the description you have given even for the manufacture 
of that kind of hlmP 

A, Not for the type of fthms that they are making now. 1 do not think 
that you w’ould need any. 

Q. To make the type of fdm which you have in mind and which might be 
uudertaken before you lead on to a higher standard P 

A. 1 do not think you could make any of the hett-er class pictures iu your 
present studios unles.s you have proper equipment. It doe.s not matter wliat 
tile studio may be, but you ought u> have proper lights. 

Even for the cheaper kind of film ^hich you think might be given to 
the Indian audience, even that would retjuire? 

A, I do not think ho, I think you could make the type of film which is 
being given to the Indian audience at present in the present atudios. 

Chairman ; With eertaiii improvements? 

A. Yea. 

Mi\ NeoQV : For this ftiudio that you refer to, how many experts would 
you require to bring out from abroad and in what branches? 
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" A. One who vvouki <oiiihine stadio manager and ivUji|*rvisor, then a gfXMi 
dirtHl»>r with an as.si.st ant. otte or two (•<M*king|gw>d eainenv men, that is very 
important. BeU and Howoll (Vtinera is the stitiKlar<l. A good supervisor- 
direeto!' would prohuhly >>}io\v you how to save u U>T ot inotiey, and at loa>t 
some ot tlie |>eople that you have here, some ol the people t)rat have boon 
ivorking on the pu t iu‘e>. * they t ould imjtrove their wv>rk and edueato them 
along the lines of Uj> to <iate [fr<Kiu<ni(!(a. They would be the nurleus. 

(,K How much do you think tliey would cost per month to start withy 

A. Another thing is you would retpiire an up to date electrician and a 
{)ro[>erty man, a man Thai is ucfuistoiiied to huikling in sets. — ftll Ihest* sets 
are built in ns liigk as this book t’;t.se. 

Q. Supposing you broiighi ail vliese men troin the (he^ipest country, say, 
Geruiaiiy, what would bo tlie < tjsi r 

A. That I do not know. That Wi>ukl tiei>eud upon your man who went 
over' there. I know what they cost u.s in Amerif a. 

Q. HW much wou!*d ii c'o>t yon to bring them liann America r 

.4. Von \^U have f»a\ your studio u'anager or suf»ervisor a yeai'. 

You would have to pay ,\our dircMor at least a waa^k. 

Q. And his assistants 

A. Von may be able lo get a g(M)d Indtan assi.stant liere. 

Q Camera nunCr 
iT From p* oO a week. 

And tliey would expect mtmh niore ior coming to hidiay 

.1. 1 doubt it. You < oiihl gel thcit! Iroiu (>crm:niy oij ;»n y**arly basis. 

C- What about tlie electrician and the property manr 

,1. 'I'hc clectricnm would pramably cfcst yon. a good one, ahotn ilo a 
wi*ek and a properly ma?) will <-os; yo«i about the same. Ho woulf.l be iiulh 
a properly num and i arpenitu w fu> could buihl sets and iiistruei othets. 

(J . 'rids iii \i>ur MpinioTi ut>\i!d <-on'titute the niinirnuni compimnent iieces- 
'-i.ny lor- uoi ki/ig the j uirt if.-ti laj o U({j‘) whieli you h:u'e in inii.Ml;" 

'■ 1 . Yes. 

C. lion nnuitioncd a sort oi assos>or ot' staoM^n valuer . . . 

. 1 . 'that iMin he d(fno by th*- direeior oi supervisoi*. 

u. 'i'hal the Mtnction cU the studio ni.inagerr 

.1. Y(.‘s. and thc' dirc-tor. dlicy utudd, of <'our.se, work with >-our Induifss 
who would be aide to toU them i he Ivpe tluit your pet>p!e would preier. 

( /kh ! inoii : A)m\ this rosi vvii! chminrsii as you train Indians.-' 

.1. Vcs. 

Mj\ a f e/y ./ .* I'or how long w i>u!d yon i cctmuuicnd these nnnt to la* brought 
out in the ill si iij.stancer' 

.1. Six ifouth,'- iU a year. It might la; possible to educate \om t.tM hnn a- 
men within six months, but I doubt it. and I tldnk it will be liefttM- to ha\e 
them for a year. 

Q. Would it be belter to ,->end <mt Indians from hero to get tlie ncces.sarA 
training in all tliese branches, eiiher in {Germany or America . than bringin 
out these expertsir 

.4. It might U.' better to dtJ this, it might he better to select Jiuiians 
that you tiiink would be most sTcsccTitible to training, send tiiem to Germany 
tirst and then arrange for the tet hiucal men to come back w ith these fudians, 
beoau»e Indians will absorb a certain amount ot technique and the working 
ot the studios there if you have aceess to I’fa . . , . 

Q. That is to say, you would prefer their being tiained in the first j>la(c 

in Germany? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. And then they should come out with the technical expert frouj there? 
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A. Yes, and he^cotild irork with them and then gradwally develop yonr 
style. f 

Q, Now talking about Germany, you said Germany would be a very cheap 
place. That is one of the reasous why you re<.‘omniend Germany in prefer- 
ence to America. I w'ant to draw* your attention to what the Film D(xil\f 
in its iwsue of June 27, says: 

It seem* certain the induatry in America will turn to Germany to freshen 
jaded ideas, to get a new slant on production. Important American directors 
who have visited Berlin have expressed amazement at the results obtained 
in principal studios there, notably those of Ufa.” 

Even from the point of view of merit don’t you think that Germany would 
he the very best country lor Indian;^ to go.^ 

71. Yes. As regards technique their work is beautiful. No doubt the 
filrnfe that came trom Germany were absolutely unj^uitable in America and 
we had to out them down to our length and re-title them l>efore^ we could 
even show' them, — with “ Faiisioa,” with ’‘Destiny,” with “ Variety,” with 
“ Metropcjlis.” 

I'alfuifl ("rtnrfoni : In that tihn “Metropolis” the technique is amazing. 
1 tVunk it is worth while sethng it from the point of view of tec-bnique, and 
also “ Variety.” 

Mr. You mentioned that in the universities of Haituird aiul Yalo 

they have established chairs for motion pictures? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they teach all the branches of the induHtrj’.^ 

A. Y’es. They deliver lecturer as they do in other suhjeetB. Eminent 
men come and deliver le<'tures, men in the line. 

(,>. Have the students an opportunity of getting practical experience also 
in these plat*€*8p 

,4. At the Columbia University the studemts have access to some of the 
studios. The traitiing that they get is elementary traiiiing. 

Q. Then you expect them to supplement that? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And if you were to send out any Indians for training you would recom- 
nuMui their preliminary training in Uieae universities before they go into 
the studios? 

.4. No. 

Q. Indians have graduated from these two universities* that you have 

mentioned, and it w'ould not be dilbcult for us to find Indians to go ther*^ and 

get training in these branches. 

.4. You would only take advantage of a certain number of lectures at 

th(*i;c universities whereas if you were to go to the studios you would got 

practical experience and there is a great deal of difference between lectures 
and practical experience. 

Colvni l {'nurfonf : Would you suggest that we should select our students 
to go abroad from amongst people who are already working in the studios 
here and who have got a ground knowledge of it? 

.4. They have got a ground knowledge, but you do not know joatieh about 
their character or their ability, or how far they have progremed, or whether 
it would be not hotter to take a man who had a certain amount of strength 
of character and ability, physical strength and all that. All these things 
must be considered because the trouble with a great many of the Indians 
that I have met is not so much their lack of application as their lack of 
ataijoina, physical. They cannot stand the strain, and it is a terri^e strain 
iQidkfng 
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/■Ur. Ne&gy: You stated that certain German pictures were vnp * mnvh 
i^>preci:ite<i iu America. I.s there any prejudice in Ameri<*3 against any 
fpr^gii vdcture becaui^e it is manufactured in a|foreigu country? 

A, AVo are not the judges; it is the people that buy the tickets. They 
4o not say it is German, it is English and so on, — these picture®* They 
would not go to see pictures that they do not like or are not up to their 
standard, but they do not care whether they are English, or German or 
Indian, It it is a picture they want to see they will go in for it and thc^y 
W’ill demand it. 

Is there any tariff barrier against foreign lilnis there* 

.4. None at all. The most successful films shown in America arc tlie 
foreign lilnis. For instani'c the German “Deeaiinr”. Fluiroaii’s Wife”, 
“ Metropolis ' “Passion” “Variety”, etc. 1 think thc>>e are the most 
aucc'esBful pictures from the. monetary [>oijn of view. 

<>. You do not think there is any reason for Indians to think that even if 
they can ^turn out firsj class pictures, they would not have a inarlcet in 
America ? 

.4. It woulf! all depend on the subject. Your American will only coiiie to 
vsee pictures of which tlie subject interests him. Tf he is not interested in 
the subject he won’t come. It will be shown one night and the next night 
there won’t be 20 peo[ile in the theatres and the man who runs the theatre 
will take it oH. 

(J. 4s there luiytlnng inherent in Indian subje< ts whic h m your opinion is 
’likely to militate against Indian pietiireR being appreciateil in America r' 

4. Not if they carry a (certain entertainment and amusement value. The 
American i.s not Ajiierican. The only American we have is the Indian and 
they are rapidly dieing out. We are the great melting pot ; we are a little 
bit of the world, and it does nut matter whether it is Indian, French or 
German, they would give the .same consideration to it as they would to an 
American film. 


OnU E¥idenoe of Mr. D. HEAJLY, Comxnisftioiier of Polioe, and Prasi- 
dent, Bombay Board of Censors, on Thursday, the 17th NoYem- 
b«r 1927. * 

ChitirtruDi : Mr. Henly 1 think we had you the other day for a vf>Ty long 
time. Now you are representing the Government of Hombay, Yi>u read to 
us a statement the other day on Iwhalf of your Government, 

A. Two sitateinent.s wdiich 1 read the last time were really the views of 
the Bombay G'overninent. They are not the words of the Hoiubay Govern- 
ment but the .substance of communications which 1 have had from the Homhuy 
Government. 

Q. Have you not got them in writing? 

4. Not with me. 

Q. Cun you send them to u.sr 

A. The statement which I inode.^ 

(?, Yes. 

A. I will. 

(>. I am sorry I forgot to ask you for this the other day. 

.4. One as you will remember was in connection with the Central Board 
as against Provincial Boards and the other was the (question of Preference. * 

Q. Now T sliould like to know whether the Bombay Government, — wdiat 
the view of the Bombay Government w'ould be in case studim for education 
swid public propaganda purpos^es were establishefl; with regard to financ- 
ing them would they prefer to have thoeie studios under tlie Provincial Gov- 
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erniirc^iit or would they proper to have a pooling system in which all Gov* 

ernnients should join? 

#> 

A. 1 think they are financing any films or studios; that is their 

view. 

Q. But I mean even their own studio, what do they propose to do as 
regards their educational propaganda? The other day the gentleman in 
charge of Visual Instruction told ns he would welcome the establishment of 
a studio where educational films could >>e made, 

Mr. Grreu : H e was speaking for himself. He* said he had not put it to 
the Oovemiaent. 

( 'hairman : What would bo the view of your Government, have you any 
inff^rination or instructions on that subject? 

A, I have no instructions. 

Q. The Minister hir Education or the head of the Education Department 
would be able to say perhajis. .1 prt^sume .‘somebody represents the Educa- 
tion Dei*artment. We take it you have beeji instructed by tiie Government 
of Bombay only on thos(' two questions. * ■ 

Mr, Urrrn : I gathered that they consider it in the tiatiirC of a luxury 
trade and tliey are not prepared to .s|)etid anything. 

Chairman : Do they consider education a luxurv? 

A. No. They discussed the matter with me as regards subsidising Indian 
films against foreign iilins. They did not enter into the question of educa- 
tional propaganda. ■ ^ 

Q. I am going to ask you about that but I am now dealing with a subject 
not mentioned in that statement, tHlm-ntioit and public utility films. But 
ns y<Mi sav yon are not instructed. 1 will not trouble yoik. .Now as regards 
this iijd to the Indian film industry, is it ily' Bombay Government’s view tliat 
thiiigs should be left a« they are to face competition? 

A. That is their view. 

(1. They are not inclined to give v>refereuee to indigenous concerns? 

A, No.' ) 

Q. Are they aware that the rate of import of foreign films is inticli faster 
than the rate of jn ogress of the Indian film industry ? 

A. You mean the progress Of the Indian film industry is not advancing 
at an equal rate? 

Q. Advancing much less than what the importing rate is; are they aware 
of that? 

.4. I cannot say. 

Q. I suppose the gentleman to ask about it would he the Minister for 
Industry. Is there a Minister for Industry? 

.4. I think tlu» Director of Information is also the Director of Industry. 

Q. Them is no other separate gentleman in charge of IndustrioB as we 
have in Madras? 

.4. No. 

Q. Well, then it is awkward for us to trouble you about the.se points. 

;l. I do not think the Bombay Government have considered the subject 
from tliat point of view. 

Mr. Orevn : T am sorry to have revert to a point. I understand 
Mr. Healy has been instructed by the Government of Bombay, and from the 
statement he read out to us J take it the attitude of the Government of 
Bombay is fairly simple. This is in fact a luxury trade and they will have 
nothing to do with it. They don’t want preference or protection but would 
leave the trade to its own devices, except to improve the eensortihip, if any* 
thing is recommended though they are generally satisfied with the existing 
arrangement* 





A. They are satisfied with the existing arrangement but would welcome 
any improvement on our system as a result of your enquiry. 

Q, And it seems to me to follow as a <|;)rollary to that atiitiulo that is 
quite clear they have not considered sf>ecili(‘ally and have not instructed you 
on their policy as rcf^ards education in xiny a-stm'ty 
.4. No. 

Q. Therefore I take that it they want educational films they think it 
should he considered quite apart from the cotnmercial aspect. 

.1, 1 do not know what their views are but I think if they had any I 
would have been informed. ] do not believe they have considered the ques- 
tion at all, 

Q. Were you not offi(‘ial!y instructed by your Government as to their 
v'iewB ? 

A. I was asked to appear as their official representative. 

Q, Only one other tjin*siion. I think opinicui is ]>ossibly hardening that 
the censorship miglu be imf>rov'ed. if we can alford it, by having films ex- 
amined always by two niejid)ers. 

.1. My personal ojnnion is certainly in favour of censorship by two 
liLspect(jrs instead of one. 

Ml, Xcogij: Which department of tin' Chu'crnment of iioinbay deals with 
C’inemas ? 

1. The H ome Department. 

'I’hen you derive* your iiisirucdioiis to-day from the Homo Department P 

•i. Yes. 

Had you an ofiportuuity of cojisulting the Finance Departjiumt about 
the tinuTU/ial aspects? 

.1. No. 

Q. Or has tlie Gcjvcriimciu of Hombny as a wdiole considered this subject P 

1. 1 do not bcli(*ve they lia.\'e, 

(J. Either in tlie E\<'<iitiv<‘ f'otineil or (he Governor acting with the 
MiuisU'rs? 

Mr. if he was instructed by the Goveruineiit of Ihunbay must we 

not nssuiiie (hat lie rt*pic.sents the vtrov of tne (Government as a. wlioli;? 

Mr. SiOijn: Not necessarily. 

Mr. (irt'ru: .May i suggest that we verily that by apitroaching the Dombay 
(» o e r 1 1 II 1 e n t la te r p 


Written Statement of Mr. S. K. BOLE, J.P., M.L.C., Dadar, dated 
the 10th November 1927. 

'2. (o') My expmiome is limited to tlie Oily of Hombay. .\bont 40 per cent, 
of the advanced class and afiout p*:r cent, ol the backward classes com- 
pose the >^iectators who frequent the sevma! cinema botises. 

<b) The cinema houses in Hoinhav fiave .sprung up in difhTent Uh. alities 
in jiroportion to the need of such localitic.s. In loiailiticH wdiich have been 
inhabited chiefly by working classes the amliouce.s from such classes at tho 
cinema houses do naturally pri'iiondorats* ;ti.ul the proportion indicated in 
the answer of (o) viuies from 60 to 90 per cent. 

{(•) About 10 per cent. 

d. Mythological and historicaL 

4. No; bocau.se the exhibitors are unable to secure films wdrich would 
attract and satisfy’ Indians, as very few intelligent and ingenioim men who 
can eonimand sufficient capita) have taken to this trade of producing films. 
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5, No; heciiu.se the numher of hlm-inaking company is very small and 
their j>roducta are verji shnr owing to the want of sufficient means. 

(a> Xo. ( 

(b) Ye», becatm better stuff is not available. 

ic) Indian films are more popular and their exhibition is more profitable, 
biltns such os 'Lanka Dahan,' ' Sinhagad,’ ' Goolb aka Aval i/ ‘Kalonath*. 

ti. (a) Yes. 

(1) To the educated classes — Historical. 

(2) To the illiterate classes — Mythoiogical. 

8. (a) No, 

(6) Heal businesji) men who can command sufficient capital have not yet 

come to think that this industry is worth going in for and that it would be 

profitable if intelligently and carefully managed. The producers of films are 
greatly handicapped by the paucity of persons from higher classes who can 
take to theatricaU. 

14. Yes. 

At present the demand for such films is very limited. Our Ediicational 
Authonties, Health Officers and other Public Ho<iies haA'e hardly realized 
the utility of adopting this means of educating children and adults. 

15. They are, if only intelligent men take to its technic. 

16. Men having such knowledge are very likely to grow in number in 
course of time. 

17. In proportion to the popularity of this means of amusement those 
who take to this trade are likely to make profits and capitalists are likely to 
iiiveist their capital in the trade. 

21. No. 

Pakt ir. • 

24. (a) Filnw exhibiting exploits of dacoits, crooks and hooligans are 
decidedly injurious to the morals. 

{h) Yes. 

(c) Films exhibiting exciting scenes and sexdrama.s. are very harmful to 
raw youths and uncultured adults, AA-ho are prone to imitate what they see. 

(d) (1) and (2) No. i 

{(') Yes. 

(/) 1 haA'c. as an Honorary Presidency Magistrate, per.sonal knowledge of 
jurenile ermiuiala whoae teudeacies to crime have been developed by witness^ 
ing cinemas. 

25. Yes. 

26. (a) Yes, 

29. Yes. 

ifO. Yes, because their minds are higlilr impressionable. Children below 15 
should not be allowed. 

33. {a) No. 

(h) No. 

(c) No. 

34. Y'es, because the Provincial Boards prove handicaps to the easy and 
unimpeded circulation of films. For instance, films passed by one Provincial 
Board are at times prohibited by another Board as the ceiisorship depends 
almost entirely on the predilections of the censors. 

(2) No. 

(3) It must be sufficiently representative, highly intelligent and having 
high moral standard. A large portion of the Board iffiould be represented 
by Indians,, 

<4> Bomhaar. 
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in) No, No, They nnist he wol! cultured and hoJdijug high morul 
•tandard, 

{h) Yes. Yes. 

37. (/>> Yes. 

38. Yes. Posters should »l»o be submitted to censors for approval. Yes, 
the very sight of some of the posters is sufficient to suggest iiuiuorxk) ideas. 

45. o/) No. 

(h) Yes. 


Oral Evidence ot Mr. S. K. BOLE, J.P., M.L.C., Dadar, on Tharsday, 
the 17th November 1927. 

i'hairman : Do you roproseiit auv soriety r* 

A. 4 am eonius-ted with several associations hut T am not representing 
them here,^ 

Q. 1 see you live at Dadar. 

A 1 live nt Dadar. 

Q. 1 sup}>ose you have lived there all a long P 

A. T have h(^n there for the last 16 years. I was staying before that 
neiv Hendi Ilazaar. 

(>, You are a Bombay citizen r 

,4. 1 am a Bombay citizen, 

(,>, -\re you fandliar with condiiion.s in the inofussilP 

A. I was born in tlie mofu^il and am still connected with the mofus.sil. 
I was Ixvrn in the Katnagiri district. 

Q, You are keeping yourself in touch with the moftissilp 

.4 Yes. 

ij. I don’t suppose there are many linemas in KatnaguiP 

,1. None. 

Q. So your exi>erieuce is confined to Bombay? 

.4 Yea. 

AVh ich cinema do you frec|uerit? 

.4. 1 go oeca.siunally to the cinema. 

Q. And when you oecasionaily go where do you go? 

A. AVheri there are benefit performances, charity performanceiij 1 go or 
otherwjsie with frienda. 

Q. But J mean when you go w’ith friends where do you gop 

A. I go to the Fort as well as to the mill districts where cinemas bava 
been newly started at Parel, 

Q. Have you visited the Lakshmi theatre? 

A . I have visited the Venu.s theatre and also the Lakshini theatre. 

Q. It is the nearest cinema to Dadar, 

A. Yes. They are going to have one at Dadar also. 

Q. Now 1 went there casually yesterday because we heard a Jot about 
these northern theatres being ket>t in a dirt^^ condition. I did not want to 
give notice, so T paid a gurpriscf visit as a casual vi.sitor to the Lakshmi 
theatre. Do you go there often? 

.4. No. Sometime.^. 

(). The highest rate levied there is nine annas. I could not get a better 
seat than 9 annas. And the lowest is 3 annas. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think is collected from an ordinary performance at the 
Lakshmi theatre? 



A. 1 have tio idea, r 

Q. T concluded >il) 0 ut 30() pe/ple were present mostly in the lower class; 
t>o they muht get about Rs. 40 to lls. i5() per pertormance, 

A. it must be so. 

Q. Now. ] suppose you are aware that the Indian hlins are getting popular 
with such class of people? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And do you think that the Indian film industry requires any extrane- 
ous aid for developing it. 

A. Yes, 1 think it is neccsBary lor intelligent persons to lake some interest 
in the industry. 

Q. Why don't intelligent i>erHons in Bombay take an interest? 

A. They think it is not a proJitalile concern. 

Q. That is the general opinion? 

A, Yes. 

Q. II’ it was a i)rofitabie concern you think they would take 
A, Yes. 

ij. 1 should like to ask you on one aspect of the question, as yi)u are a 
citizen of Homhay and probably a |>arent and head oi a family. Do you 
think the (iuema Vins any \ icious influence on the Indian public? 

A . Yes it has, * 

Q. Whi(‘h---the Indian pi(‘1urcs or tlie Western pictures? 

4, Mostly the Western pit'iurt's. 

Wliat sort (d vicious influence P 

A. W'hen they see scenes ii\ conne<‘tion witlj kissing ar.d ernbrncing and 
nude dances, ol course tiiut luis a demoralising effWt. 

y. Do you ailvocato a stricter censorship on that groinni;-" D it herause 
it cause.s injury to the Indian j)ub{ic? 

,1, Yes, because it cause's injury, 

y. Tliat is your considi're<l opinion in the matter? 

A. Yes. hi the case of JiKli^'U films also, mythrdogical lilm.s. such things 
occui’, as v\'hen r)je |)i(‘ture of Krishna is -.hown (.?i rht' sris‘cn and hi‘ is 
depicted as a nude figure, 

Q. Which picture have you in mind? 

A. Krishna Janma. 

Q, 1 know' it is a most popular picture with tiie Indian public. 

A. That is all right; but there are .some obscene scenes in it. KrcAina 
Bhould be regaided a.s a great religious teacher. 

Q. Not a teacher, an incarnation. 

A. Yes, an incarnation. 

(). And of course Krishnass life is associated witli the Gopis. 

A. That should not be allowed. 

Q. You mean to say Hindus do not understand? 

A, The lower classes do not understand. 

Q. I am afraid you have a very poor estimate of Hindus. 

A, The Puranas theimselves should be cif these incidents. 

Q. And you want Krishna’s life re-written? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t believe it w as a* told in the Puranas? 

A. That is only poetical imagination. 

ij. You don’t believe the Go|>is were incarnations? 

A. 1 don’t believe. It is believed mostly by superstitious people, not 

educated people. 
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Q. Whrtt you call educated I dcm't know. It is«eo difiicuit to know 
berauso everybody eUuins to be educatcHi no^v^a-ciavK. 

A. ScK'iat reformers |>articvilarly , they don’t heliei'^e in ftucii things. 

(^K You have to uiulorstand it in the true light. No Hindu will find it 
diiheult to utiderstaiid Krishna'fs life. Then again from your point of 
view the eensorship should be done by two or thrcH> members of the lUnird — 
that is e^!>;entiidr 

A, Yea. 

V. It >bould not be left to only one individual? 

.4. No. 

y. A.^ a rule every him ahijiild be ins])eeted by 1? or S members of the 
Board. Now do you ilouk there i> aurticienl publit eaparity lortbromi iig tor 
you to have a big |>anel irom wiiieb you can cboo.sor 
A. Yes. 

:U / . .■ You ITave bad speei;d kmuehMlge ot miii hands arid al^^o td the 
fiTeseiit atngtsphere: and y«ui (<»n'-ider that not only Western tilms but Indian 
iiiiiis also cause demoralisation. 

,1. ^’e.s. bur not to the sarti** exteiu 

O. West<u'n Hims are the w t>rsl 

.1. Western tilms do a great deal of harm. 

Do tliey see any Western ii’msr 

.1. Y(‘s, thov a‘'^o ^et/ s« t iie.s \sljen they art' depu ted there, 

y. Bui ev idence has been giv^ui ludore us that they luiwtly ireipient 
cinema^ in the woi’ili svlurx' tiu-y sfs* rmiy Indian putures. 

.1. Tiiey also go elseu hen,'. • 

y. '1 hev also to (auningiin; Road and so on and there lhe>' see Western 

tdiiis - 

.1. Yes. 

y. You suy 111 rojdy to fp.i(%'ttam no, 24 “ immoral or criminal tilm.s do 

circulate’’ and yet you seem fairly satistied with the omisorship. 

A. I am not sat lulled. 

y. in answer to Miie.-tum dl I see you litie the idtNi oi a (’entra) Hoard 
buL your reason for llmt; is that tiie present provincial boards in diH'erent 
pla< cs impede the (. ireuiation of t'!lm.s. 

.1. Sometimes they t!o. 

y. il you waiu sir»*ngthen your censor.shi]» '^urtdy you sliould weleoine 
the tael that prociiu nil hiMitls ran step in and .say “ We don't like that 
film ' and get (iovernnumt to pros('ribe it, 

A. It IS an i Mi|.»er)iTnent. Oneo the Central Hoarat passes a him there 
.shall Id he no ohjection. 

y. You think the. Central Board .-should he so provincial in its judgiiient 
tliuT no itxail authority could [)o-^s»hly i»hp.a't to itv decision.s r 

A. If It is thorougidy representative, if they come from the provinces, 

Q. Where would the Central Hoard .-vit" 

.4. In Bombay. 

Q. Then we should iiave to have representatives from Madras, the Bunpih 
and so ou. • 

4. There are many men from Madra.s, the Bunjab, etc,, wdio are reshling 
in Bombay. 

Q. Do they come here berause Bombay is the best place in India or on 
business? ; 

A. For business or service. 

Q, If they are in biJLsiLie.ss how will they find time. 

4. They may not mind doing some* sKKual service. 
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Q. any'ideA x>f the volume of work that would be necessary if 

all the films were examined in fiombay by a Central Board? 

A. No, 1 have no idea. 

Q. The blip examination would on every day for 8 hours year in and 
year out cm the present basis, and if representatives from each province had 
to say tliey see no provincial objection, all those i>ersons would have to work 
all day. 

.4. But if the panel is big enough, then by turns they can do that work. 

Q, But I x>ut it to you we have not got enough men here from the Pun- 
jab to create a panel, so that one man can work for a full day. 

A, When would his next turn come? 

Q. If you had H gentlemen h© wouhl work every 3 days; if we had 10 
geiitleinen he would work every tenth day. Can you get themP How many 
Punjabi gentlemen do you know in Bombay who would be jjrepared to do this 
sort of thing? * « 

A. No, I don’t know any. ^ 

(J. In answ^er to question 35 <//) you seem to like the snggefirtion that there 

should Iw.' a Board with paid officials. Would it meet the objection 1 have 

just raised if you had one or more well paid officials who would examine the 
films and refer to the Hoard any doubtful questions? 

,4. I think it would bo lietter if the members of the Board do this. ^ 

ij. Supposing it is not |>rjU‘ti<ahle. If you refer to our <iuestion 35 (1), 

the (juewtion is W’ould you prefer a whole time ex]>erienced well paid officer 
Censor at each centre to Ik* assisteil by an advisory Hoard of non-officials?’’ 
Your answer is “ Yes.” • 

A, Yes, my answer is that. • 

Q, Isn’t that inconsistent with the view you have just put forward about 
the Central Board ? 

.4. If that is not practicable. 

Q. Then you would like what you have said in answer to question 35 (b). 
A. Ym. 

mmm UtMtmtm or Mr. pheroke»hjih j. marzbjln, m.a., 

J.P., M.L.C., Editor, “ Jam-e-Jamshed.'’ 

Intbodvctort. 

1. Though not connected with the Cinematograph Industry it«elf either 
in India or abroad exclusively or to a degree of intimacy \vbich the actual 
l»r<Klucers or exhibitors wfuild have. ! have had for the space of the last seven 
years in my caj>acity as an editor of a daily vernacular paper, — Th© 
Jam-e-Jamshed ” — ample ov»portunity to wituesB hundreds of productions 
mainly American and British and several Indigenous. In fact it has been 
a part of my wtirk to review many of these exhibits, mainly from the point 
of view' of the story, the acting, the technique, the standard of inoraJity and 
artistic Uvyte. I have Ix'-en brought into and am still in close contact with 
the Indian Cinematograph Industry in this country on accxmiit of the publi- 
city w'ork of suv^ral Cinemas entrusted to me — to wit, the West Skid (now 
closed), the Wellington, the Precious, the Hoyal Opera House, and aome half 
a doaen pictore-house of Messrs. Madan Theatres Limited. This publicity 
work, which I have been doing for the space of last seven years, has acquainted 
me with the ethical, the industrial and the commercial aspects of this In- 
dustry. ' 

In addition to this, three Indian films, imc., (1) The “ Handsoixie Black- 
guard ” (9,000 feet), (2) Th© Slaves of Custom ” (6,000 feet) and (3) the 
Curse of Ignorance/^ (6,00(t feet) owe their cwrigin and direction to my 
bumble aMf. 
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Gekeral. 

• 

2. («) With reference to the City of with Uie picture houscsi of 

wbicli place I am connected in the capacity meiitit^ned above. 1 may state (1) 
that educated Indians do fre<iuent the Cinemas on a larj^e scale, and certain 
Cinemas uauaby attract quite a large proportion of the educated visitors, 
ej^pecially theatres in the Fort and Dhobi Talao areas. (2) The attendance 
of the illiterate classes is on the increase latterly and these frtKjuent usually 
picture houses situate at Grant Road. Play House and the northern side of 
our Island. The extent of the increase of the attendance nuiy he best judged 
from the ttu t that in Bombay there are about Cinemas. 

(h) Unless we take care to refer to the exact portion of the locality , an 
idea of the composition of the average cinema audience is likely to be mis- 
leading. It depeud^^ so much upt>n the particular locality, the Cinema and 
the film released. Thus in the first class of picutre houses reforre<l to in the 
above paragraph, IIk* proportion of educated < inema-got'rs w ould no doubt 
be greater. In the .'^cond type, the illiterate class would pvedominute. 
Again both freely freipient tlie same Cinema if a super production or comic 
film with a favourite actor is released. Hy the illiterate class 1 would have 
you to understand not merely tliat class the members of which sire unable to 
sign their name in their own vernacular — a standard adopted for judging 
literacy at the time of census — but [lersons who have no education worth tVie 
name, ( ven juimarv, 

(•) An average cinema audience in India would contain n rather small 
percentage of children under 14, which 1 w'ould |»ut approximately at 10 per 
cent. Hoivever n considerable part of it would consist of adolescents of im- 
pressionable age,^wiiich I would put not less than per cent. 

Part I. 

Film fndu.it nj in India. 

3. tspeaking of the class of films most popular with Indians and generally 

in India, I should say that we should biuir well in mind the types of audience 
which see the “ Movies The educnterl clin^ of audience, which, as I have 

explained above, frequent a jmrticular set of (>icture-hou.ses such as the Ex- 
celsior, the Empire, the Wellington, the Opera House prefer to see American 
and some British films, being able to understand the mode of Western life and 
frequently being interested in historical films. With this class not only 
films depicting historical events are pO|)u!ur hut also comic films in w^hich 
some famouf* actor or actors figure. To the audience frequenting picture 
houses in Grant Road or Pare! locality Indian films appeal in ii greater 
degrt^e, though prior to the exhibition of Indian films depicting India}) life 
and history American films of action “ w ith some pep in them ” exclusively 
tnonopolised thi^ class. 'I’hey are equally attracted to comic films as these are 
ftasily understood, full of funny action and caiiahle of infusing some pleaKure 
in the none too happy life of the illiterate. Though Indian films are now' 
gaming this class of audience, the luix? films of action, usually pictures show'- 
ing adventure still attracts large audience. 

T may say if w'o bear this educational division, and the natural results 
following from these, in mind we shall find that it is difficult to say wdiat 
class of films would be most popular in India generally. India is such a vast 
Eub-continent and the commiinitie-f vary so widely in their religion, culture, 
taates and traditions that it would he an exceptionally fortunate production 
that commanded large attendance from all sections of the ('mintry. How- 
ever in so far as human nature is the same, we mny say that productions of 
a comic character which tend to relieve the monotony of the average Indian 
life and bring a little sunshine in Indian homes, do as a matter of fact 
command universal popularity. Even ftnf>er prod actions cannot be placed on 
the same high pedestal, for the average Indian population is illiterate, (the 
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perc-i'iitaKe of literacy in India is only per cent.) and the niulerlying and 
I>art]y hidden beauties, the hidden art and the wonderful tecdvnique which 
go to malce a film great, woiil/* be inisstHl by most of people wdth the 
luirnistalcnble coMW^queiice of the films not finding favour with the masst*s- 
Thus for a Him to he generally popular in India what would Ik? needed is not 
supreme excellence but a level of pnaliietiou comprehensible by the average 
Indian mind. I do not mean any reflection to Indian intelligence. I only 
]cK>k in the face a grim reality which the colossal ignorance prevailing in the 
cotin try confronts us wdth. 

4. Catering for Indian audience by exhibitors is adequate though no 
doubt much that is d(‘sired remains to be done. There is no ex]>ress desire 
on the {>art of e.vhibitorH to ascertain the tastes of the audience and then try 
to exhibit something to suit their tastes generally. In fact this could be only 
possible in case of indigenous jiroductions as otherwise the exhibitors have 
to put uj) A\ jth w hateA er films are available frmn abroad. (Generally s[>eaking 
the conutierciaf instinct of the exhibitors achieves this end without they them- 
selves heing (onscious of achieving it. 

d. I should think that lndian-]»ro(Iuced films, depicting Indian life, are 
readily available, hut of course in a limited uuniber, due to the ]>iiucity of 
fjroducers. There are only five or six .stiulios in tlu^ City, and though such 
films are a\ailable it vit)uld be better for the public if more of them depicting 
different phases of Indian life are exluliited. 

fo) Unfortunately what is available in this <iass of films is not of '':o«h 1 
quality. Here and there a \>rodur:tion may outshine the rost and comjiaro 
favourably with some ol the most-applauded foreigi> j)roducls; but for such 
rare exi'eptions, the average quality is very inferior. 

[It) f^aradoxical as it nmy seem, though tlicv are i^ot of the desired cpiality 
they are as a matter of fjo t popular, 'j'fiis can be acaountod for by the fact 
that the popularity of certain iTulian actors lends po])ularity to his product. 
Nothing which actor so and so does (an be bad, limu‘e there is a popularity 
)»ased upon hias(*d foundation.s. Again tfie Indian film, depicting Indian liie, 
has an attraction of its own. The (bnema-goer ( ati so readily understand, in 
spite of his inability to read titles, tljose phases of life* with which he is so 
familiar and with Avhicli his own life i.s perliaps ^o closely knit. He experi- 
ences the joy of liaving urjdei\stood the meaning of the story. Ail else is of 
little or no con-secpicnce to hinn He rarely cares to see behind the story, and 
takes for granted that the acting is what it should be. It is initural there- 
fore that this kind i.s popular only witli the illiterate and if w^e go by the 
opinion of the ( ommuuities, they do not find favour with ilie Parsis or t}>e 
Anglo-Tiidian.s. 

(V) As to whether it i.s more profitable to shoAv an Indian than a Western 
him, J am afraid the question proc'ceds upon a j)re-sup}K)rtition that it is at 
all events profitable as a matter of fact to hIiow Indian films, 1 am aware 
of studios and cinemas having been closed or dragging on a precarious exis- 
tence. 1 can only say that us the profitableness or othorAvise of n release 
wotild depend upon several varying factors, none of which can be determined 
with any precision or approximately, it is not possible to make an assertion 
that Indian or Western films would pay more to the exhibitors. The high 
cost of production of a pnrticuliir Western film would not itself mean that 
it w'ould be unprofitable to show’ it. For iii.stance comedy draiujis in which 
Harold Lloyd figures always attract bumper houses even though the charges 
are put up 50 |)er cent, higher than the usual cliarges at the same theatre 
The cost of production of such tiliu is higii (Harold Lloyd being paid about 
Hs. lOdHltl i>or day) and it is not less profitable to show his films. An Indian 
film may have cost little, but that little may have to be written off as a dead 
loss. Ajjain the excellence of a film does not ne^ressariiy go hand in hand 
with the cost of its production, nor does it necessarily mean greater |.u>pularity 
of the film. How'cver, it may he statted generally that showing Indian films 
would be more profitable if the industrv' were estahlisJied on a surer, s^iuiider 
ttud more highly organised basis. 
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Anionji^si a ten sv!r'(x*ssf ul films I woiild inoiUtoiK “ Liinka Dlnun,'' 
“ Krishna Janma/' “ Aladin/’ GulhakavH “ The Majru iiui of Bengal,” 

Sacrihce,'' “ At the Ghnig of Fetters ” and Laila MajiHHut.” 

6. Filins of Fudia)! life, topical news and scenes witli Tndinn actors depi- 
cting stories from the national literntnre history and mythohigy would no 
doubt, as a rule l>o po]jular with Indian amiience; thongli I think it would 
take a pretty longtime helore the prevalent Western tllrns would he thieafened 
with serious co?nv>et it ion t)n tlvi^* score. It is hxit natural tluu tIk* nnl ional 
literature, history :uid niyth*dogy would more -strongly appeal as they would 
be bt'tter able to nnderstaT\<i it. Ai\ e]^isode ol Kitu*; Arthur anil his IG^uiid 
Table wmdd not find as much tavonr with an Indian audience oi the average 
nnd. 1 may add, illiterate type as wouhl the stniy oi King Dasratha. 

<T) T am afraid that my above remarks are routined t(t the i!li- 
terate clas-s which forms the Indk in fmliji. To the edncatinl .se< tion td the 
1iulians,f doubt very nniclt if‘ any .sue )i Him would appeal irtor(‘ than Western 
productions, d’lu' e<fn( nted cinenta-gixu- rcadji’v underst and'* Kngltsh lite- 
rature and >pistorv and can iollow the e\ ent on tin- ''ereen very well. In lact 
lu' is more saturated with Kngiisli liicratvire and histoiy than, unii>rtunatc‘l> , 
his own national literature ami hi'-tory. Kver snice ilio beginning of his 
<e^‘' .mda r_\- (‘dueation he graiduaiiy h*se> a|} contior with his own liTtuiiture 
so umch so that he eari laUter understand a Wt'stein 1dm lentering round tlic 
FreiK'h Bevolutiou or ( ardinal llichelieu than he can some of tlu* Imlian 
epi-'i ultvs. It i> hut evident tliat uo particular typo depicting either natiomil 
literatuit' or htOoTv or mythology would appi*al to him. Again he has 
leiirnt, to ap|ui(uiite Weslm'n art of acting which ha> warn admit ttaliy nniteis 
sal praises Tlu' •landard id excellem e in the iiiu to wliich fie hec'ome', a( i U'^- 
totncfl (Miiifih's idin t<i dcuet t inor^^* <jni« kly the shortcomi rigs ol Indian privdnc- 
lions. 1 am atraid Indore Indi.-.. {‘dnm depi« ting Indian fii^toiw and mytlic*- 
logy (\an Vx'*! ome more m ^ etu aha* to the (nltnaated audience than Western ones, 
i\ marked ciiange would fia\e to In* und(*rgone, a swe<^tnng cliangr- in the 
actreg. as well ns in th»' huTidred and om* dejoirtiiKuits through whicli a him 
has to pass before heing hcan>' relea>erl. In tact, to he frank. Indian produc- 
tion> will not {U'hieve that 'slandard ot p'M‘^*kirity witli the educated classes 
until our cinema tograjvli industry a jij>i(.»aclies tfie stiiiulaial of Ameritnn ex- 
cellence. • 

ot ) (1?^ But u iTli t he illiterate audience- sm h fdins v\i)l find fjn our. ICs- 
peciaily lilms portraying e\ont-^ in Indian In^^loty are alrt^aily mmdi appre- 
<datt*d. Again 1 hao (‘ roason to heditw e that il in-»t rmU i\ e hinis are produred 

show ing ilie best wav of doing things -for instant e in agriv iiUure -they may 

jjT’ove pojMilar with them. 

7. So far as ] am awmia- I do not know of any sj>e' lal efiorls liax ing (*ver 
bemi made to olitain fdni- suitahU* tor (‘xli ifdtion to Hritisfi and Indian troo(>?«. 
Therc' having been no deinami tr,r .sueh a type il diffif ult vo ,say ii any 
difficulty is experienced in «d>TaiTnng thc*m. In fre. t no exhibitor ever thinks 
oi tlu* sui taliility t)i‘ ollierw isc* of a him from tlie point of view of tin* ti oOji.s. 
In Tiomhay. no doulit, tlu* Biiti-h troops take to tlu* < incma in a Mdbcii‘nil\' 
large numbers, hut iti no itiM> in siu^h proportions as to warrant a sjus-ia! 
treatment at the hands of the exhibitors or jiroducers. As to what .man oi 
hims are both suitable and popular with the troops. I may say that tliough 
not sj>eciftHy catered for, films of iiiilitary enterprise.i, or war stories woulrl 
l>e generally suitable* and tu>Piikir with this cliis.s. 

s. To say* that one is satisfied \rith the pre.sent condition of the cineinato- 
g:raph industiw in this country would be to .show' one's ignorance of the jilight 
it is in. It is hampered in all the branches of production, di.strihution and 
exhibition. In all branches — and especially in production — much that is de- 
sirable remains to be done. Far from being ,satisfi<^l with it one simply 
the infantile struggles of the industry for its existence. The prodm - 
tion^ being liiniioii the y>rof>lein of distribution is not so acute wdth indigenous 
productions. So far as exhibition is concerned those concerned in the industry 
to think it is no problem. Xo doubt care is taken in some cases, but. 
otherwise whatever comes to hand is exhibited. 
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(?>) are many in the vay of the itulnstry : the chief 

amongst these beiniE: H) ahsen<e of teehnic^al cdncation, <2> limited economic 
rewurces at the disposal of prtKlucers. (^1) paucity of gfMKl actors, storv' 
writers, etc., (4) ahsence of vStute-aid, (o> abs^^iue of protective measures, <6) 
appreheu4<ioii of religiotis ft»elirigs and suscej^tibiiitiea being wounded, (7) in- 
iuHtice of tarilf, (S) CAimpetition of foreign productions, <9) general economic 
poverty of the aiidieuce. (10) absence of minute sub-divisions of tet'hnical 
work, (11) language difficulties, and last but not the least (12) the Entertain- 
ment Tax. 

8o far ns nbsenrc of tcclini<^al education is concernefl in India we have 
not as ret learnt U) regard the movies " as a rcrgular f)r(dession, just as we 
regard law' aiifl medicine. Excerpting for a feu producers and capitalists who 
have stakes in the industry everybody seems to regard it as a side line. The 
actors seem to think that their training on the stage is more than sufficient 
U) fit them lf)r iscrecn-acting. In fact no efforts are made to train persons 
gyj^tenuitically for this trade. The industry sufl‘er.s much from the lack of 
training, whic li oc< asionull v brings into lUoininoTicc the interiorffy of Indian 
films. If there is a lack ol vocational odmation on the ]mrt of the screen- 
actor, the director, the cameraman, the scenario-writer, the* editor, the 
printei' — all stand badly in need of technical training. The remedy that T 
would suggest to send out a Viatch of Indian youths to foreign countries,-— 
notuhly Ainori(a, England and Germany — to learn tin* various trades. It is 
fi matter of expenditure and slow progress but I do not know of any sdher 
get-effi<*ient-qulck method. We have much to learn from Western ai*t, (of 
course eliminating what is noi worth Icarning.K and in those days ol sj>winli- 
sation. if iije Indian (dnema industry i-' g(ung to hold Us own against foreign 
competition. w<* shouhl sec that (hose n'sponsihle tor piXKluction are highly 
specialised in tht‘ir .s<'veral trades. 

I alwo consitler ns an obstacle the limited wmomic resources of the pro- 
ducers. In America ]>roductions cost million dollars a piece. In India 
this would not he pos#;ible iierhaps for a (entnry more to come! Ca[)ital ie 
shy in India in fiowing to an industry which is not well-estahlislied. The 
capitalist runs the greatest risk of losing all that he has staked if the film 
falls flat on the public. Due to their limited resources tlie prmhictu-s have 
ro put up with second-rate act.irs and assistants. Those costly finishing 
toxiches and details which go to make a film great, and the absence of which 
proves fatal, are oft^-u omitted. TJiis economy often proves cosily. Advance- 
of capital at a low rate of interest would probably aid the industry. But 
in the days when the rrovim ial Government have not a pie to spare for 
priiuary education, it is no use prescribing this remedy. To achieve tho 
saiue end I would re<-oniniend the co-operatiou. rather if it were possible amal- 
gamation, of several producers. At present there are six studios and thirteen 
exhibiting firms in the field. If all of them united their resources on terms 
and conditions to Ik* decided upon between them, tliere i.s no reft.son why this 
difficulty should not disappear or at least he overcome to some extent. Subsi- 
dising this industry would be a welcome measure also. 

J have stated before that absence of technical education is a hinderajic^ 
to this industry. Closely allied to it ia the absence of good screen-actors 
and story-writers. 8o far as acting is concerned the actors are apparently 
in blissftil ignoranc'e of the difference betwt*en scctHui and stage acting. Good 
stage actors are m>t necessarily good screen aetors, Tlie work of the former 
is easy as he can make use of words to e3q)ress himself. On screen silence is 
the language. A hagard face or a quiver id lips alone sJiould tell the whole 
tale to the audiencfe. Again there is no attraction fox Indian youths and 
girls of respectable families so far as Indian “ movies are concerned. Most 
of our screen actresses are actresses by day and public women by ni^ht^ 
whether the income from nctiixg is generally supplemented by that from pros- 
titution or acting is regarded as a side line by prostitutes. If youths of 
familieK offered to act, they would have to act more ofti^n than 
D 0 t with the prostitutes, which in a conservative country like India would 
not Ik? tolerated. Thus is shut out tlie flow of really good made talent. Again 
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far years to come conwervatn e India will not permit her res(>ectable daughters 
^perhaf»s not wrongly— to he associated wit-Ii an indust rt* whkdi has an odiiuu 
of its own. It is perhaps iinforiuTiate for l|idia that our ladiau cinemato- 
graph industry should have been assiKuated, perhaps not inextricably, with 
public women or with women of qutM>tionable character. To ensure a regular 
supply of good actors and actresses, public women should prohibited from 
the taking part in the production of films. Unltvs the iHiiuui now* attacluKi 
to the industry' is rernovod, I am afraid no .supply of good actors would be 
forthcoiuing. Again, if I may be frank, good acting would juixeed ordy from 
a person leading a sober life and surely the features of our actresses with the 
outlines of their profession writ large on their fnco <lo not add to the charintj 
of their none loo brilliant performances. Il we have neglected acting we have 
neglected story-writing ns well. Ahsonre of good storv-writers is lundher 
difficultv. Often the stories for a |>rt»diict{on have l)een got tip in a day or 
two. Here again we shotijd remember that piny writntg and writing for 
screen are tw’o \ery diffennjt liiatters. The s\ip[>}y of story w l iters (♦f ('ourse 
would (h>pend upoti bprn intelligence, hut 1 see no reason why ttH-hnical e<lu- 
cation in this should iiot jfgisier a distinct improvement . 

The foiirrii difficulty as 1 have stated is nV),sc*iui' of State-aid to the industry. 
While there sh<*uid not he wanton interf(‘rence hy tie Stale, the Stnti' should 
help the industry in all possible ways. For instance the riuted States of 
America in one ca>e permitted the use of it> navy tor priMlut ing a comic tilm. 
Similarly Pnn incial and (’entrai Government slmnld adord faciliticM. If 
Sta%^-{ud were forthcoming in the shape of subsidies m>thing w'onid l>e more 
welcome. 

Again the ahseni e of })tote<*tive nu'asures whuh I hiwe iliKcussed in a later 
portion of my evjdenre is a stunihling-hhx k to the Industry. 

Another difficulty which I l^ive stated, riz.^ at>prehen.sion of wounding 
religious filings and snsceptihilitie.s of one f'ommiinjty* by* nnothor is pe<'U- 
liar to India. Certain sections ot certain communities are uhra-nensit ive 
and would take insult where none is intended to (onveyed. Tlie produeerii? 
have to be on gmird against this, as any slip in this would mean otfending 
a w'hole eornmunity. This diffimilty is peculiar to India and at times restriets 
the freedom of the producers largely. I cannot suggest any remedy for this, 
Bo long as India is what it is, the best wmy to overcome the difficulty is to 
avoid courting it cons^ ioush and uncousciou»sR'. 

Injustice of tariH and compel i turn of foreign films are difficulties about 
W'hich I shall sjieak later on in connei ticui with other (juestions. The general 
economic poverty of the audience reflecting upon tin' nidnstry does iir>t require 
comment at length ; suffice it to say that the [O’osjierity of the industry is 
intimately <‘onmx'ted with tlu' well-being of the amitence. Cinema-gedng is 
after all a matter of rwivalion and usually forms the last item of any rhnnes- 
tic budget. If the ma.sses in India hud it difficult to get tiu» b;u‘est mx^eswities 
of life, the cimana to them is a luxury only. Hence tlie economic diffii ulties of 
the audience are to be considered as part of the evldliitors' own difficulties. 

Again ptHHiliar to India the difficulty of languages. We have as yet 
DO established liiujtfa jniurn of our own. Some idea can be bad of this 
difficulty from the fact that There ore in Imiia no less than lilt wntten 
luiigiiages. Some ptit the number still higher. Fsually in three languages 
the titles are exp rc^s.sed. So far a.s the Entertainment Tax is concerned I shall 
»peak at some length later on. 

9. I am afraid good films are not readily available at reasonable jU'ires, 
the main reavm for it being that i>i India tlie number of product ions is very 
limited. Even difficulty i- esperienced in getting good foreign pnxIuctionN, 
Boine which are really good are very rarely avoitahie. In such cjise.s usually 
the priix? of admission to the picture hou.se is enhanced by p('r cent. 

Bo far as Indian jiroductions are conc.erned, there is nothing like conscious 
monopoly. In ftiol one or two prominent producern nmv dictate their terms, 
Again certain exhibit iilms of a parte uhir make hut this is more a 

case of Side agency than monofKjly. 
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10. Tiie Hv^tcin t>f ” find hlinii hotiking '' nn<l of “ first run’" 

or “ key theatres’* h in exibteuco in Hotiibay, Under the biock ” svi.'tem 
ti contriut tor the year in entered iiito by the exhibitor with tlie producer, 
tinder whir h the former exhibits al! the productions of the latter. Tn “ blind 
liookHt}.; ' tlie exiuhitor is detiiid the ri^ht of “ choose and ]>iek films. If 
tin' exhibitoi ivants films A and H he would to take up C and O aft well. 

Thus the tidvantuge under the first sysieni would be that the prcxlueer would 
he saved the trouble ior iindin^ a market for his ( urtimodity while the exhihit^>r 
wmitd he s;tved the troidde of search. The industry may find it convenient 
to adopt thj^' ^yslern hut it is injurious to the public. It would encoura}i;e 
swcond-rate t>roduction and there wr>u!d be no stirmiliis for prcxliiritip; better 
ones. Tbt* ^nnic dismlva ntagcs would result under the second system. 

(VrfjtJfi f)icturcdiitUse-H m Hoinhay make it a |>oini run onlv new pic- 

tures. To T)ie‘t‘ pn t ure-hmix's iijotussil pu t urt'-houscs turn for supply. 

M, I sliould think the exhibitors in this country Inue farilities for pre- 
VH'winy; rilne.. tlmuLdi this woultl lo out ot question in cases for forcvjru pro- 
ductions exhibnaal by hnlian exbiliilors. * 

\'2. In luy oj'iriion the AmusemeMt Tax is a ^reat hinclerance terthe develo|)- 
nnuu of the ludian ( hncinaui^raph Imfustry. It is levied at the rate of 2 
annas m the ruficc *n Boiitbay on all admission ti<‘kets abo^e tlie value of 4 

anna**. 'Tlus tax tails, u iuu'e it is not borne by the exhibitors, nlniost entirely^ 

upon the middle class. The poor ( lass is t xempted from it and the rich do not 
leei it. But a cfjasuier<d)le poriitui of the ieccipt>i of the cxhiliitor consists of 
tile nioiiiHK realised 1 r<un tVic rniddlc f las-.- s. | liave already ‘-taicul before that 
one of the dfthc(dti(N if the cxliddror is rlic poveiuy <>1 his audierict'. The 
Kntert<nnment Tax adds to tin* burden. I understand tliat it has feP bed 
annually a -um amountinjr fo nearly Ifi lakhs from ndieii*H wa-s tirst hnied 

till I a]>prehend that. a|>art from its i^jevcn incidciu'c, it is iricxjicdient; 

to levy such a tax. In case, of snine exliihitors: it apparently fsdh'cted 
h*om the audience, in other cases a)>f>arenT!y paid by the cxhilutor. AVhat- 
ever m:i\- he the real ultimate nicidcmf' I (un jdm t ica ll> oppose i he impoNiti^m 
of su( h a levy on the cinfuna. as I regard it as an educative a)j;enc\ . I shall 
dwell at an appropriate |dacc upon tVie useful work that ( incmas periorm as an 
agency lor reionas. {<»r spread of edmation and informatitm. For thr^ j*rv*- 
sent 1 shall rc'i ('(mteiif v( n h iMniitinir our. that it is uinvisc to ta.x an a^em y 
ot ;j^rc:tt ^(Kui and a means of ^fireaditii:: the !i^>:ht of knowled^^f' where now 
i^Jiorance prevails. I am atvare that tlie rir<K'Ccd> of this tax are utilised 
ior edmaition;,l and chantahle purposes. it is slrauoe statesma ushi that de- 
prives one <\pt‘ oi educatJonai agency o) iunds to provide^ anotlu'r kind. If 
the •' tii\-rnhlen exbihiior i-' to breathe mor(‘ freely, cl the atidioiK'e with 
a none teHi phulnnuc pur^*' is t<t suffer a little less tor his atterfp>t to derive 
amus\'nient witli i nstruct ion . tlierc is m> \louhr that the UnterTainiuent Tax 
must ^o. riie Mnteri niiniK'nt Tax. is an ananioix'. Our Provim ial (do\ erii- 
inenis spend monuvs tor the upkecqi of parks and resorts ot' recreation and 
it }».iss>M nj\ umlci'standino uhat 'in this resort of recreation lias 

eoinmiited that it o- so pemdiscd. We itei not tax jveopte for moving; in open 

pmrks, maidans and otlier plates of teereatiou and derivinji; ]>h\sical well- 
bein^.: Ijom them; then why should we ptimlise Idm who .>eeks luerital rtH'rea- 
fttm- Again taking; into etuisiderat iou the productive capacity of the tax 1 
am Very doubttul ulieth+i it wtudd wtuUh a Gmerument’s while to irntati? 
the public tor so }>ahry a gam. However 1 am not unaware ot the needs for 
funds m whi<.h the Govtutimmirs, b<uh CVntrai and Pnniiicial, notv .stand. 
Hence in ordet to make up tiiis deft'et 1 ,wouId recommend an enhancement 
of taxation on tln‘ Turf procetais. If the Government cannot do without tii.is 
tax let them penalise legalised gaiubling. The public sentiment is against 
the existence of a race course. Therefore let an inmxent ineaiib of recreation 
be untroubled with taxativoi and let that in.stitution which lacks moral p^opu- 
h\r supv»ort, furnish tlie deheit. It isi to he remetnV>ertHl that this Entertiiin- 
ment Tax miglit he ultimately shifted to the indigenoiiK prodiK^er, ff audi- 
ence falls oil— and it must if inviilnerable cK-onomic principle of increasing 
price uiui dix reusing demaiKb have any meaning — the exhibitor xvould be 
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to pflv the prtxhicer’^ |>ri<‘e. He in his turn wouUI have t ;0 tloso tlio 
studio and the industry would j^enerally The Indian rineinat<>^rnt>h 

iinhistry is yet ji^ its intaney and is unahk' to near any burden. In iny opinion 
the Entertaiiunoni Tax is mjiHonoini(‘ in produeti4>n, unjijst in its ineidenre. 
inexpedient in its imposition and ineoiisistent in its {♦riiuiple and hence it 
simply must c ». 

1-h The present eusronis duly imposed upon the imitoried films artj^ 
arhitrarily and is a souree ot injiistife both to the evhihitor and pi'mlneer in 
India, in th<‘ tvinner (aise exhibitors ol f<u*ei^n and indift\mons privduet itms. 
The duty is levied as follous. A cUKtoin value is esiiiuated ol' the iniv>orted 
films at 4 nnnns per loot, and 15 ]>er cent, of this is boded as duty. Thu.s on 
the inpiort or tme rwl of l,(KXl ftnit the customs valuation would he Hs, 
and to per leiil. of it would he Us. d7-S. Tlii.s duly is trivial ns compared 
with other eusis of prodiiclion of a tilm. It i.s arhitrnry in this wav that an 
importer of an used tilm would liave to pay the same duty a.s the importer 
of a new one. Evidently the earning eapacity, and hence tlie value, of the 
now one is hi^jiher, Theisdoie on the latter the tax would work out at a very 
low j>err'onta}j;e. In tin* tor?iHU‘ case, thouj»;h not serious, it would (onstifuto 
some )mru]i<a|>. ] do not thi/ik that ;jn American or jin\' other tt)roijj:n piinhu'or 
sufitu's any harm iron; it. .At the same time I cannot slati' that the duly is 
protective i?! its clTuraetcr. .Vnd Jiot heinp, protoctivi^ in Hs character it is 
not i.T all u>(diil for )>rmnotinL: tlu' indipeiuTus iirotlucl ion of lilms. However 
I ^^<>nld ^trofTiilx ohje< t to any cnimm ement of the rate of exist inji ihity, 
tiioti;xh I know the ind i;i;<‘nous iTitluslry will derive stune himeht l>y a protee- 
live tarilV wall. Ms jea'^on for maintaininj*; status tpio in tliis respect is 
two told. k^oreif^n lilms are ako u\\ aj>(m<‘v ol spreading knoal(*djj;e and in- 
P>rmation and I’onee as cdm'atiim agencies they slnnild not hi» taxed. This 
is in t lie fitness of thin<.cs as all >^j:atesmen ar<’ des.irous ul raisiri^i:; tin* educati^ui- 
ai level of their eountry. Aoam i*V(*n if > on rear up a tarilT wall, forei^Ti 
prodm tion aj'e sure to .surmount hovvtoer jiiop your tariff nalfs iMa\' he, ami 
enter India . I am not ]>repared to pronounce wiiether thi* incidence ol smdt 
abnonnai duty would he .'•In tied on t.c> the aTuiit'iiee or horm* hy tdie exlnliiior. 
Hut this much is<fnaiu, that the lorei^xu producer will not he alfeeted therehy 
ami ail Indian andiem-e vould he ponali.-a'd without Indian industry heueftinjj;. 
f’isjjde are sure to jui.v a ht;.i.h.er price tor wituessino the release ot )o!*ei|j;n 
pitKl ucf tons. Instead of rh<‘ cmlianeernent l,;^v 50 jX'r e('nt. of tin* admi.ssion 
idiaiyi^'s they uamld have to pay (fhmhle. It would depri\U‘ hundreds ot' tlnui- 
sands the joy of witne.ssinct: the <"\fa‘!)(uit aeTinp; of .Ann*riean aefeus and ar- 
t ressv*s lu whnh tliey hav** afhived siUj^oilar pt*rfeetnrn. I am llierefiare opposed 
to liie Taisinji; ot i ho tariff wall in this ease. tln)Uch I am ( ominitled io a policy 
ol Protcf tion ireUfsrally so tar as Imha is comeined, 1 think llu' Indian 
ciiuauato^rapli indust ry should first sTil>-t ant ia I •* it^^ claim.s hi'fore 'IhunH' Hoard 
if it desires protta-tion flnoimh the er«*<-iton oi larilf hari’U‘i‘s a-, its <’laimR 
would Inna* to lie judged vvitli re^ar<] Iti the claims of tithe! industne.s as vsoll, 

HoWfver tlHua* cannot he any doifht that if I he tariff oeiuu’aily on all male- 
riak conmoted witli the t'dm industry were reniTived ir would help the in- 
dustry. Hut here we Inn (> to t.ak<* intf> con.sideration tin* fact that the eonUo) 
of |*rovincial revenues should not suffer. Tiuler tin* eirrumsianc<*s 1 would 
n;*<s»iumem.i an aholit ioji ot import dutie.s on such raw matf*rials as <lo not tetch 
much 1»\ wav (U revenue and would rocomniemi a slij^ht. redmdion in others. 
This should be doiu* takirifr into eonsiTleration what are the main or, if 1 may 
so call them, “ staple inateriaix connected w-ith the industry, 

14. r am o\ ofdnion that an inicrea,s4-<i use of the cinema fm edueatjoiml 
purposes in -school and for adult e<lucntion in Af^riT ulture. Publii' Healtii- etc., 
would oive a fillip to this industry. Hut we should distinguish two points, 
r/t., use of the cinema for this j>urj><>.se with a view to (>Ticouraf^o= the industry 
and the use of tlu* cinema to encouraji^e th<‘ spread of education itstdf. In one 
case the use vvrmid he a meauH to an end and i.n the latter case an end in itself. 
For the former purpose merely doiujj this much will not suffice. If Govern- 
ment or other aj^ency ust^l I'dius for educatiotml purj>Ohe.s, I do nf>t think with 
the present state of their finance they would be able to increase pro<Juf tioji 
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to ftueh an fiXteut as Jo eunhle tho indwstrv to d<»rive ^ubstAiitial advantage 
therefrom. Jn other word^ 1 u^uld want filisw* to be used far educational 
primarily and if the iifdu^try got any advantage I would consider 
it as incidentaL 

8o far ns demand for such ty|>es of films is concerned, 1 may say that 
though there is no fxtual demand, a demand for the same can he created. 
In other words I would say a potential demand exists. I am aware of some 
films in existence' whi(h have these aims. 1 may add here that the tw^o film 
stories which I wrote, rh.j “ Blaves of Custom ’’ and The Curse of Igno- 
rance/' had primarily educational jmrposes in view, and from the criticism of 
these 1 should say films of similar nature if f>roduced would he appreciated, 

15, Though f am nw’are that a popular helref prevails amongst Iiulians 
that India is f-miuently fitted for the favourahle development of an Indian filin- 
producing industry, my own opinion is thiit it is riot so. It is true that 
India posscs.'^cs some of the most beautiful nuturu! sceneries including land- 
scajies, waterfalls, to'wering mountain.s, mountain-gorges^ cdc.. which Ijoreign 
producers have to cres t at enormoii.s eost.s. Hut these natural scenes are not 
everything in the jiroduc’tion of films and other cxinditions tsiiially neces'^ury 
are missing. Amongst; other matters I may mention the shyness of Indian 
(apital — perhaps not unt'eaxKOnahly shy, looking to the fact that a .successful 
film only gives a return of 10 to 15 per (enl. — in diverting capital to an 
industry lo which social stigma lias rightly or wrongly attached. Again T 
arn afraid enterprise is needed. There is a dearth of gocxl actors, scenario- 
writem. etc. The Indian youth is reluctant to look up to the Cinenufto- 
graph Industry for a carwr. while nothing short of domestic calamity would 
coiiijifd a girl to resort to it. In addition to this several of the difficulties 
which J have referred to in my answer to qimstion 12 stand in ihe way. 

It). I am afraid, then* is a {laucity of Indian producers, directors, actors, 
actresse.s and scenario-writers. In fact any man who lias sufficient hardihood 
thinks he could net in any of those roles by turns If eweasion arose. T may 
say, without intending to convey any reflection l>er:son connerted 

with the induiitry, tlnit the (onntry cannot depend upon them for a substan- 
tial output of tVIms of real competitive exltihition value. 

Wh nte\'er method he adopted to remedy this defniencies I am afraid the 
progress wdll of necessity he slow I would ret'ominend sj^ecialisation in each 
depart men t hy our young men who should he given special training in Ame- 
rica, KngJaml and Germany and then thest* should be appointed tutors to 
other \oiing men and women here. 

17 1 do not think that sufficient capital is already put in this industry 
and, to l>e frank. I have not the least doubt that the cinema industry is the 
UvSt induHtry in the countiy to wdiich sufficient Indian capital would tlow . A 

social stigma is attached to it; the return.s on the capita! are absolutely un- 

certain and the returns in the cinse of s\iccessful films nl»o are not on tlie 
whole ade<juate or sufficient to induce Indian ('apitalists to take the risk. 

l^. 1 should say tliat if legislative measures of a suitable character are 

taken, private enterprise of film production would re<eive encouragement. 
Amongst sTU'h measures T would recommend (1> abolition of the Kritertainment 
Tax, (2l nMlmaion of import duty on raw materials used in connectiou with 
film productions. (3) subsidy by Government. (4^ facilities should be given by 
Government by lending tfieir tnxips, artillery, ships, etc., for shooting 
scenes, <5i transportation facilities and legislating that at least one reel of 
Indian produced films should be scrc'eni'd at all shows. 

I'd. It is really amusing to compare tlm cost of production of films in the 
country witli that in other countries. Here a film costs anything betiveen 
H«. 2u,tX)(> to lls, In Aiuerh’a we know of million dollar prtKfuctious. 

TV»e^e again 41 re by no mean.s rare. In India an actor Ls paid anything be- 
tween Us, Ik) and Us. IdKk) a month, lu America Harold Lloyd earns about 
£20b,(Xll) per annutn. CUarH*? Chaplin is paid alK>ut £156,000 (and a share 
in profits). The salaries of other famous actors and actrevsses range above 
fxjr annum , Thus wo nmy sa.v there is no l>asis for coiuparLson. In 
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fact in the present economic of India we may rest assured that it tronld 

take two or three centuries to approach thf^niajiriitude in costs of pro<lnrtion 
{though not fiecessarily in excellence) of American films. What is true of 
the ct>st^s of American productions is ettually true, though in a lesser degree, of 
Rngiand and Gerniiniy. 

20. or) In answer to question 12 T have suggested the renu»val o! the 
EnrertniniTient Tax, hut 1 also have shown from where tdie loss in reveiwie is 
to he met with. In answer to (|uestion T have suggested a reduction of 
duty and 1 do not think that the same will entail such loss (\f revenue ns 
cannot l>e ac#^oinmodated in a ductvinting Imdget. 1 have also s|)oken {)f 
subsidising the industry and to obtain the neees.sarv funds I would om-i* again 
turn to the Turf. 1 am ecpially aware of other crying needs of the country. 
Our nation-huilding departments are starving for want of funds yet I w'onld 
maintain that the indigenous eineniaf (jgrapli industry of this country should 
he nourished ]irovided it i^ made a real means of ]»roviding amusement and 
instruction. 

{t^) Thcmgh in the aliove case I have indicated >pecihc sources from where 
to meet with the ne('essary expendit ure. I think the trend of opinion ho far aw 
public finance is fonccrned i> against ‘‘ear-marking^' a particular source 
for a specific purpose. 

21. I cauiiot agree to any pnq>osal that a State agency should l>e created 
to •undertake the management of the fdin industiw' either tti ensure tlie i>ro- 
dmtioi) and exhibit itin of films confirming to moral standard or to provide 
a centralised neutral distributing agency and iurnisli a fair market or to 
inaugurate the^ Use of teaching and propaganda films as 1 do not believe any 
State monopoly in this dire<'tio)j will he in the best intereiit of tlm lilm industry. 
It is to be remembered that a State at l>est is an iiprouth agency to carry on 
successfuly any purpose in \vhi<*h artistic requirtunents are promiuenf. and 
that the redlnpisin would i>rove an enourmous bar to the suct’essful ])roduc- 
tion of artistic films. 1 am afrni<i that with all its di sad vain ages j»rivute in- 
itiativt" aloiu' can sctire success in the held fr>r the official would not move 
with tfie same pace ami courage which an individual owner can be expected 
to have where he is res|>onsihle to none. T am afraiii, in trying to ensure 
prod u<‘t ion and exhibition of films conhrmiiig to ^'articular moral standards, 
wo may lower the quality of all the films so that they would he reciuved <'oldly 
by the {oihlic. From the beginning to the end the funct ionaritss on hehah of 
the State would he concerm^d min h about the moral standard and forget that 
the primary purp<»se «d' the films is to amuse ujuI entertain. So tar a (enlra- 
lised neutral distributing agency is concerned, though a State can do much I 
am afraid we would have to futt up with that much disadvantage in order to 
avoid greater oiu's arising out of a State monopoly. Rtat<‘ <‘ontroi can only 
succeed in siah cases wdiere a routine of practice is to Ik* o>»served and w'her© 
a jnachinerydike arrangement is to he carried out. Thiif?j State control may 
w’ork with u degree of success in railw'ays hut in an enterprise like film yiro- 
duction where repetition is fatal and originality i.s needcMl at every turn State 
control would he? more a clog than n help. Again T would consider State 
inonoiioly in this matter as an encroachment upon the right of the individual 
to carry on a trade of his liking. The»e remarks would be e<jual!y appHcahlo 
to any proposal of establishment of a State censorship. In my opinion cen- 
sorship by State would uuiiefessarily restrict the freedom of the iirmUner and 
perhaps in less .st rupu loirs hands may W uschI as a means to iiropagate poli- 
tical views by curbing th of their opponents. On these grounds 1 cannot 
agree to any such ]jroposal. 

Films ()/ Th itish ('ommou h . 

22. With regiird to India participating in the policy outlinetl in the Reso- 
lution of the Imperial CVmfereiU'e with a view t4> give some measure of en- 
couragement to British Empire film« T must emphatically maintain that, both 
in the intere-st of the deveioj^ment of her own industry and for the preserva- 
tion of Indian market to heraelf, no jireference ought to be given to an 3 ' films 
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j^rf>d\K?ocl in any part of tho Empiro. T arn jitrongiy ajijainst mixinjy up 
hti8ino88 with J^ntiinent and wmild not c(>n8<^nt to any arranp:emont which 
ovon any individual )>art of the Empire may be denirouB of coming to with 
India. Thiw view I hoid boraufte I find that any preferenue given to the 
f{j itjsh Enijore would enahlt* the productions from there t^i enter into dii’ect 
'^ojMpcrition with indigenous productions, Sc^oondly I do not see under what 
special disadvantage Ifritish productions arc* lubourtng that such favourahle 
treatment is sc light to he given tn them. T am against gis ing these fdins 
any special treatment ns T am against suhjcHrling them to special handicaps. 
Already tlie Hrilisli films have got a tootholcl in the Indian market and they 
should stand or fall on their merits in coinjtetition with American produc- 
tions. Whatever the rnotive.s with whi<-h Imperial preterenc'e is thus sought 
TO lie nsliered in througli a si<le~door, T cannot help saying that the result 
wuuld he ousting of American j>rodiictH»ns from the markc'i which would 
leave a <|(-an hcM lor Mritish products. Again there is an api^rehension of 
retaliation hy America whiiti wonhl he incamsed at thus* being onsted'liy licr 
ri\nl and comptuitor. 

<//), fh) and (f') 1 do not thlnlv any sueh |iiU‘ticipation would assist the 
develo|)ment of h<‘r own film imliiNtrx or assist in making India better known 
and understood 1 lironglnuit tbe Empire and the world or at all in any way 
imjtrov'c the sisindard of We>tern films slnmn in India. 

2d. I am very sanguine of the capacity ot tbe Movies tor making km<wn 
cornlitions, ri'sources and habits of tbe ]>e<>]dc and tl>e activities of the varnnis 
Oo\'ernments of the Hritisli commonwealth j»f nations. Alreatiy wo Hnd that 
tfie Pathe Clawette of a length of ahont r>5<f feet releaseil fiy Messrs. Madan 
Theati‘(*s lamited, gi\'<‘s us news in pi<'turo form not only of«tiie Kmpire hut 
the w’hoh‘ world. Thus lhe•^e one reed films w'pttld ho very convenient in con- 
veying on the s{?reen to <ldTerrnt jmrt^ of the Empire events of interest and 
im}tortanre which may Inue occurred in some other. Again engineeiing pro- 
pM t'i or other similar <‘i!i('rprises < jtn he shown to other )varts of ilie Enipii'c 
in or<ler to induce investmeiif, in puhii(' works ahroiul. The mode oi life, 
tile habits and (‘onditions of the various ]»eoples can he very well shown hy 
exhiliiting s<“ones of public streets of particular town,-, ami citi<‘s. Again 
an idea can he given to one )>art of the Empire of the r+‘SOttrces. both mineral 
and ngricultural. \vhi<h remain midevelojied and unexplored in the other. .\s 
in this case nothing oiigina! lias to be inirodneed into the reel it can safely lie 
b'fr to Government control, snjKuwdsion ami direction. 

(li) To this end various Govornments may co-operate by (xmtributing 
to the establishment of a concern which should liave at its command ali the 
iaci lilies uf u private studio. This instituti<m should liave a convenient head- 
<juarter and from there send out parties of men to photograph either inci- 
dents, net urrcnces, enterprises and the like which may at once servo 

llie purjiose of insiruetion and information. The information hureaus of 
different parts of the Eminre should he asked to keep this institution su|>plied 
with information in such matters which they would hnd would })rove of gene- 
ral interest. Thvns, for iustanee. if the Government of one part of the Ejn]>ire 
desires its peojiU? to eolonise a partimdar district notlving could he a better 
means of inducing the people to emmigrate there than the views ami sceneries 
of that district released on the screen 


Part H ., 


Sotidi aspects anil cantrol. 

24- (n> T am of opinion that certiiin films ought not to have been permitted 
to be exhibited in this <H>untry m they undoubtedly bare a deiuoralising and 
otherwiJi-e injurious eHeet upon the public. It is as much the duty of the 
Btate to guard public morals as it is its duty to guard public health. No ques- 
tiom of encriMiehmeni upon individual right ought to be permitted to inter- 
fere with the work of the State in this dirwtiou. 
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(h) I do not think there ie a general eircidation of immoral or criminally 
suggestive Elms hut oocasionally a film here and there manages ingeniously 
to evade the none too stric t scrutiny of the Censors and is exhihited with very 
pernicious consequences to the society. These are two types films that are 
specially harmful. 

(c) These are films depicting riotous scenes or films centering round the 
commission of some crimc^s. The former have a bad effect upon the rising 
generation while the latter suggests c'rirninal tendencies healthy and rol)ust 
Imdied unemployed persons to whom it comes as an additional temptation in 
the u’ay. Tt is really difficult to .say in what way these are harmful but this 
much is certain, that they produc<» upon the minds of these two classes of pt'r- 
sons an effect which, nnfortunnUdy, lasts permanently. 

(<f) (1) I frankly h<;‘lievo that in cases of sex ’’ films the censorship is in- 
adec|uate aa 1 have seen two or three sensational films exhihitiHl in picture- 
houses of flomhay which, in the be.st interests of Indian NO<*iety, should not 
have been released. One of these attempted to depict the i)resent society in 
America, in its startling and unabashed nakedness. It gave an absolutely 
wrong idea of life led in the New World. So far as sex films are eoneernod, we 
would have to tighten tlie grip of censorship upon them if our morals in India 
are to be inaintaineil at a high standard. 

(d) (2) So far as crime films are <*oiicerned, I am of opinion that many 
prodimtions now' released should have hotter been kept away from India. I 
find unit at times suggestions are diret^lly adopted from the screen mid these 
are reflected in the nature of the crimes committed in our Presidency. I 
should think that any film having any criminnlly suggestive tendency ahonld 
be made to pass through an ordeal by a very strict Board of Censors. 

(c) I think that though there has not been any increase of crimes in the 
Presidency generally, there is no doubt that several of these can be traced 
to the cinema because we find in them a marked resemblance so far as methods 
of commission are (oncernod. Occasionally' instant^os are reported in the 
paper in which the offender has clearly received his instructions from the 
picture. 

(/) I know of two or three instances in w'hich the criminals have resorted 
to devices corninonly exhibited as having been rjicxl by villainK in the pictures. 
In one case a servant had his hands tied to a chair in collusion with a burglar, 
W'ho then burgled the house, so as to convey to his master an impression that 
he was himself an innexent victim of the criminals. In yet another case 
masks had been used by dacoits to conceal their identity. In still aiurt-her 
case a j>ervSon managed to manufacture a key from an impression which he 
learnt to take on soap of the original key, as was done in a crime st^^ry. It 
is rather often that we hear of motor cars being used for the purposes of 
fC^ommitting offences of dacoity, kidnapping, and murder. 

25. 1 feel that the ditfereiioes in social custom and outl(K>k on life between 
East and West make it necessary that special consideration should prevail in 
the censorship of films in this country. What is a matter of common occurrence 
in the West may be resented as indignity and insult in India. The average 
Indian woman is far t<x> shy and modest and would think her nuKlesty in- 
sulted! if the loose tyj>es of productions w'ere, without strict (censorship, re- 
le-ased in all their license before an audience comjiosed of Indian women. 
Again there in a great deal in the customs of the West that is undesirable for 
Indians and should be kept out of India as long as it can be. For instance 
flirting may be a very common thing in French cities hut it is undesirable 
that this looseness in life .should be exhibited t/O Indian women more 

-atecustomed to a reserve. 

26. In India we run a great risk of offending religiouB susceptibilities of 
.one coniinunity' or the other for the simple reason that wddely divergent reli- 
gious ideas are prevalent in different communities. A stricter censorship is 
desirable not because any Indian producer maliciously desires to outrage the 
religious feelings of others but through oversight, neglect or ignorance on the 
|>ait of the producer he may incorporate in his proottetion certain incidents 

1 s 



u hiV h irjijy in itfltf- otlior f^oiiunpiiities. Lcxikin^i to the proscnjt conimuual ten- 
Kjon in fiidta the ini port jiiiee of question caTinot he exaggerated. 

T era n not je(‘<»ileet any example of a fihu offend iiig the religious feuscep- 
tfhilitieH of a <omiiini]itv hut I have a vague ro<oH<Htion that at least in one 
rase where tlte Mohaiueelaii eonimunity felt aggrioverl at certain portions of a 
fjltn released at a Ir« nl cinema being objectionable, the same was brought to 
the lioiire of the exhibitor and iinmediately the error was rectitied. 

‘27. la) I am of opituon that tlu^sc films whicli attempt to portray Western 
civilisation aiid in doing so lay open to Tmliaii gaze h ugly asp<^ts of 
sfxial life in tlie Wist Un would pcrlfap.^ exist in every sCKiety, have a tendency 
to lower Western ( ivilisation iti the eyes ot Indians. Tiie average unedin ated 
Indian to wliotn such (las*; of films is generally unintelligible thinks that 
what he is shown is a phase of iiormal Western lifev The worst |)ni’t of it 
is that he Tries to imitate the t'vaniple of his We^stern confrere and ^ cry 
naturally (juestions himself tliat if the' latter enjoys*so mucli freodom and 
litenjse wliy should he not he entitled to it in the same measure in his own 
country. Ke fails to r^udise th.at the j>:irti<'ular phase of exhibited to 

him is ix-rhaps exaggerated and theielore hardly tyi.dcal of the normal life. 
!f films of this type nrc' exclitded hv rigorous (cnsorship T think the evils 
arising out of it wojild he mitigated if iiot rtunoved. 

(h) T am not aware of any film exhibited ahroari having a s])ecia} tendency 
to misrepreseru Indian civilisation. ) hav(' not iced that on some rar^ (Kca- 
hion a i.>lof is interwoven around an TTulian in which he is given a shady 
chariU'TiU’. I ihiitk this is )jot due to any deliberate intention on the j>nit oi 
the prodtK’cr to misiaqu’e.sent Indian civilisation hut; somehow or tuher in 
W'chI the I Julian is looked u{»on a^ an item of r uriosity* utkI mv^tery and 
lumce a mysterious role is considereTl hy tlfe Western suiie<| 

for jj (harat ter representi?ig an Indian. 1 do not know of any Indian prcHluc- 
ti(m heitig guilty of any such misrepresentation. 

2H. (a) t am of opinion that films showing love affairs, c>j*ecially illif it, 
slundd lull }>e f'xhihiled to chihfren a< uell as adolescents. Su('h films arc nm 
an uneominon tealnre oi a (inema programme in India. 

(h) 'riie sjinu* tyj>e prs uliarlv dnf gerons to rulolest'ents in ns nivu li a^ in 
tiieir case there is that addil^onal flanger of their fa'ing misguided or tlierc 
being unmHes.sarily (’xci ted. 

2h, I am in favour of cert ificatiou t>f films as For Adults Onl>‘.'' lJur 
I helitwa* that .stu li jesti iction should })e placed as rarely as |>ossihIe and only 
in eases of absolute uerossity. At timees the difficnity arise.s in disiinguishing 
adoleseents from adults and tiie idle curiosity of tlm former is greatly 8har]>- 
enod by his l>eiiig excluded from witnes>jing a production. His mind there- 
fore' hecomes spemjilly tvjne<l to receive impressions and whatever impressions 
he receives jn e, in such cjxs,*.^. generally of a juTuianent eliarm ter. Kather 
than resort to such certificfition perhaps it may be more advantageotis to 
sot ieT> to ban the prodiu tion altogether. 

'10. T am not iu favour of prohibiting diildreu of an.y age from vi.sitijig 
cinemas as usually it is a source of innocent amusement to the little ones, 
On the cotitrary 1 should think that the cliildron should be taught as much 
throtigh the eyes as through the ears and the cinema should pla}* no inconsider- 
able part in their education. Of course with a duly con.stitnterl censorship 
nnvsi of the danger can be easily guarded against and thus the cinema may 
be deprived of its power to do harm asd be retaiiied solely as an agency for 
gmxb 

.11. I am of opinion that c*ensorshi|> is not only an effective method of 
guarding against the misuse of the film but is the only method which will 
deprive the scretm of its tendency to do harm while retaining all the advan- 
tages of, instruction which it tuidoubtedlv poasesjoes. But a censorship to be 
effective should he properly constituted so that, while it may eliminate all that 
is undesirable, it tnay not unnecessarily interfere With the recreation. 

I wot satisfied either adih the constitution of the Board of Censors 
iu the Bombay Presidency or with its work. I think the Board is too small 
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3K>i of a reproiioutative chAr»<;ter whil^ the iiietliotl *51 entrusting the ta^k 
\ijf examiiuug fi\ms through an iuspeotor certainly uaiwitinfactary. It 
gmountij uj the virtual transfer of a dist retiou tliat is £9ii}>po^eid to have been 
in the Hoard to an iiulividurtl. Only in cases where the suspeK'tor i# 
doubtful as to the suitability of the film for Indian audiences that the a^ist- 
anee of tlie Board is reciuisitioned. I would therefore recommend that the 
meinberdiip of the Boanl should he extended to twenty to rev>resont various 
interests as well as the Cinoniatograph industry itself and tlml at least two 
meiubcrs in turn should take upon themselves the task of examining jirtklue- 
fions theinMdves. 

33. (f/) T do not think that a strict (Vnsorship would reasonaidy iutorfere 

with th(^ recreations of the people. It is not necessary that fdnia »‘hould 
p{\nder to the vic’es of a person in order to prove iwroafive, Beoreation 
and strict censorship can go hand in hand. 3'rue recreation will always be 
derived from purity of thought and laxity in exhibition is not a necessary 
factor few* it. • 

tbi Perbaos a very .'strict cen.s^uship may result in a falling off in attend- 
ance at cinemas because if all little details, such as kisses and embraces^ arc 
rigorously excluded in a Puritanic manner the film may be deprived of much 
of its [»ep. Hut 1 do not think that a di'-criniinating (ensorship w*ould refitilt 
in a falling off in attendance: on the contrary even orthodox inirents would 
be induced to ]iermit their children to visit them if once they are assured of 
the jyirity and cleanliness of our exhibits. 

tr> Nor do 1 think a strict, censorship will interfere with fnM>dom reipiired 
for artistic and inspirational developiufmt, be<auso art and insjiiration do not 
recpiire license, hidden under the name of freedom, for their origin or exis- 
tence. 

34. 1 am not in favour of a single Central Hoard replacing Provincial 
Boards as such a body will b< i«)o unwieldy and inra|)able of looking after the 
divmsc retpiirernents of the proviru'es. 

.4/) Nor do r advewate a C’entral lhaud in addition to Provincial Boards 
a> th;# would be an unnecessari duplication of proceedings from which no 
real advantage will accrue to the lountry and greater impediment would be 
plrtf'cd in the ^va^’ of jusKlmers and exhibitors. 

. • 

35. ] liiive already said that the constitution of the Provincial Hoard )« ndt 
satisfactory. I would have at least twenty niejnbers ou it with a majority 
of noii-offi<‘ials, 

ih) I am not in favour of a wdiole-time ex|>eriencod paid ofhter jta Cdti«ior 
to be assisted by a Advisory Hoard of non-officiftls. 

Ikk id) J have already .stated that the transfer of this dism’irninatory powe^ 
to an in.spector is not desirable. In all tliese cases at least two members 
should (xamine the film by turn and the producers and exhibitors should b© 
represented on the same. Among.st ijualiftcations necessary for an insptXrlor 
1 Would mention that Ik* should he a man of worldly experieuee, of unimpeach- 
able character, in whom the public can repme confiileuce nitd, if ]>o«sible, a 
man oi literary and artistic accomplishments. 

<//) I do not think that all films can be examined by all the members of 
the Board but surely if the Hoard i.s eidargt*d and the duty taken in turns 
this could be poi>sib3e. I think that suitable persons wlio would b© prepared 
to devote sufficient time to the examinatiou of films would be avaifable not 
only for a reasonable reniuneriition but without any remuneration whatever, 
if an appeal is made to gentlemen at large to take up this work in the interest 
of the Bocriety. 

37- (a ) 1 am of ojdnion that there are reason able safeguards under the 
Act to prevent the exhibition of a film which may be object ionable locally. 
^Itbough it has been pa.ssed by a Boiird elsewhere. Jii case the proiluctioii 
is objec'tionable he<muse its character is ofFtirsive to religion then it can be 
dealt with even under the newly’^ incorporated section of the Indian Penal 
Code making it penal to wound intentionally the religiou.s feelings of others, 

s2 
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(h) T urn however opinion thikt a Hoard Oertificato dbonld bo mado^ 

available for a particular provi/ce only so that it ni»,y be inoperative in other 
provinces. This would give a better chance to the Provincial Boards to judge* 
a film from the i>oint of view of their Province. 

/)S. I am aware that about a doaen productions which had been pas^sed by 
a Board of Censors in one province had been found objectionable in another 
province. I may mention that my film, “ Handsome Blackgard which ran 
for thr€^ weeks in Bombay, was banned in Delhi because it contained an inci- 
dent showing a Mahomedan shooting, which it was feared would lead to some 
sort of disquiet. 

39. T have not come across any picture disapprovetl of in the country of 
origin or in Great Britain being exhibited in India. 

40. T do not think that posters, haiidhills and advertisements of cinema 
performances should also be censored for the simple reason that they contai» 
nothing indecent or objiK.‘tionabIe or undesirable from the point of view of 
public: policy. I am against any interference in matters where none is called 
for. 

41. Far from noticing any improvement in the moral standard of the hlms 
exhibited in India in reccmt years 1 find a gradual relaxation of the same. 
Formerly mir picrtures used to be more respectful than what they are now. 
Perhaps this is due to the change which the World War has brought about in 
the socrial outlook of the Wt'stc^rner. 

42. Somehow or other, and perhaps not unnaturally, the Cinematograph 
trade and the Censor are at loggerheadK. J w'ould rec:oinmend that tw'o 
representatives of the Cinema trade to be elected as the trade thinks fit, 
should have .scats on the Hoard of Censors. A further *Hoard of AjipeaL 
should he constituted to bear complaints of ^lersons grieved at the decision of 
the Hoard of CVnsors. This would give an opf>oi tnnity to the trade to ventilato 
their legitiinut<=^ grievances and remove much of the misunderstanding that 
makes for the nhwMKc of c^Mijieratioii Indween the two. 

43. In my opinion there i.s no need for the im|)ort and export of ^lus as 
the same purpose can be served by a strict but discriminate censorship. 

44. Public b(xlie.s and the* Press could if they wa>uld assist in maiiitainijig 
a good standard of films hut T'Oiin of opinion that espe< ially the latter should 
not un necessarily interfere in the trade of the film producer. The pre.ss should 
not assume the province of determining the merits or demerits of a produc- 
tion or its suitability or otherwise for exhibition. Maintenance of a good 
standard is a matter for the pnKlucers to achieve in their own interest. 
Maintenance of a moral standard of films is a matter for a Board of Censortr 
find not of the press. Of course public bodies may criticise the activities of the 
Board of Censors now and then but otherwise neither they nor the press^ 
should step in freely to dictate to the producers and exhibitors what is bc^t 
from them to do. 

45. (a) If a certain extent of Government control is exercised over film> 
production it would result in benefit to the society. This control siliould be- 
limited to the Government seeing that the productions do not fall below a 
pre^icribed level of moral standard. Secondly the Government should see that 
no praductions offend or insult the religious susceptibilities of one cominunity 
or the other, directly or indirectly. This control should be exercised through 
the Board of Censors. How-ever this should not degenerate into a rigorott& 
inquisition by the Government. 

(h) It is desirable that all film producing agencies should be regi,stered 
and licensed and their studios periodically inspected. This would enable the 
Government to know exactly the true stato of affairs of the industry, and to 
place it before the public. At the same time it would enable the Government, 
if they have the d<w«ire to assist this industry in one way or the other. How- 
ever only a small fee should be charged at the time of registration and issue 
of liceivse. Licenses should be issued |>ericidicaliy and only after proper ins- 
pection. Insfiection should not he permitted to interfere with the working 
of the studio. 
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Om EvidMiM at Mt. P. J. M ARZBJLK, M.A., J.P.. M.L.C., Editor 
" Jao^unakod,” on 'ninnd^', Om 17tit Morombex 1927. 

Chairman: You have great experience of the Bombay city? 

4. I hare been editing the “ Jaiii^e-Jamshed paper for the laat 
385 years, 

Q. I suppose you yourself frequently go to cinemas P Do you see both 
Indian and western hlmsP Which do you see mostly? 

4. I see mostly western films. 

Q. Have you ever been to Laxmi or Venus Theatre? 

4. 1 think I have l)een to Laxmi Theatre only once and f have a haay 
recollection of it. 

Q. Which are the theatres that you most favour? 

4. An a matter of fact, I do not go there to isoe pi<ture« for sake of 
amusement. ^ As I said in my statement, I go there to see winch Ulmn would 
be aijprecaated by the public better before they are siTeened. 

Q, I suppose you believe there is a bright future for the film iiuluvStry in 
this country? 

-4.. A.S matters stand at present, 1 do not think a very good future is 
in prospwt, unles.s something unusual crops up in the W'av of legislation. 

(J. You think that the present conditions are somewhat disappointing 
for Indian production? 

4. Yets. 

Q. 1 suppose you think that is an industry which should l)e encouraged P 

4. Yes. 

Q. And left to itself you think it will not dev^elop ? 

4. I don’t think it will l>e able to make any headway it it is left to 
itself. 

<,V. You think some measures are nc»<»ded, administrative and legislative, 
to placA^ the indii^try on a proper footing? 

4. Yes. » 

y. And you have given us a list of those measures? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Now coming to the queHtion of duties, j’ou do not advocate an in- 
crease of duty on foreign films? 

4. No, 

<>. W^hy not? 

4. I don’t think that an increased duty levied on foreign films will 
serve any purpi)se. Pei>ple will pay more to see a fcireign picture, wdiether 
a high duty or a low duty is levied. If a foreign picture is good, people 
will pay even double the prit'e to see it. So I don’t think it would he 
advisable to unnecessarily burden the Indian audience by extra duty. I 
don’t tliink such a course wdll encourage the exhibition of Indian films. 

Q, I mean if you make the w^eatern film more costly, won’t it encourage 
the exhibition of Indian films? 

4. I don’t think so, • 

Q, Don’t you think increase of tariff is always looked upon as a pro^^ 
tion for indigenous effort? 

4. I have noticed that if the Indian audience want to see a picture, they 
pay even double the price to see it, whether it is Indian film or western 

fflin. 

Q. I see you have some trenehent criticism to make regarding tho 
educated classes: that the educated man has lost his national literature 
and is more in touch with the west than with the east? 
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4 . -Exactly fo. ■ 

V. So whiUcver you luay dof them ao-r^^Ued educate olaam wiU faVwir 
viify nre^tem filtttsP 

A . That is eo. 

(J>. Have the eciucat^d oJasseg develofx^d a tast^^ for western life or for 
western seenew? 

.1. Western pnaJiutions, as a rule, are far superior to Indian produc- 
tions in everything. Tljore is always some novelty about it, some sort of 
newness: ami it iw that thing which attracts the educated clashes to tlie 
Wt»sterjt fiiniH. 

(,>. Tj»e so~ralled illiterate or uninformed Indian fawnirs the Indian pio 
tnre and he doc*« not rare for the w>^tern film ? 

J. He dm^s <are hut not so mu<di ns he eare.s for Die Indian x^tturo. 

V*)n think v^ e oiigfit to encourage the develofinient of the Indian film 
industry? 

A. y©8. 

Don’t yoiti Ihink it has got a very g<K>d market in the country itself? 

,1. If g(a)cl Indian pictures are produced, tliere is a good market for 
them, 

Q, You think that effort should he made to make the Indian xirtKluc- 
tions attriotive so that they may capture the Indian market and the hulk 
of the Indian audience? 

.1, Afy idea is that the Indian enUu'j>rise should now focuss itself on 
prodiuing pictures, if not on a level with the western jiiotures still some- 
where in got)d comparison with them. At ip resent they fall far I>elo\v the 
level. 

Q. Won’t it increase tJiO cost to the public? Do you think the j>ublic 
would <iire to pay Siuch high rat4i>s? 

A. 1 rlon’t think there is any groat difference in rates as far as the 
indian pictures are concerned. 

Q, Jf you make them uji to the murk you ha^ o in luind, it w ill cost iitore 
«?id, therefore, the exhibitor wdd have to pay more for getting them and there- 
fore he will have to charge more to the 

.4. He will have a longcir run and a greater market. Why sdiould h© 
charge more? He will have a greater circulation of the film and he will 
get a larger numlxM' of iKKikings, For instance, a film like “ Sacrifice ” 
ran for three weeks, and it has u I>etter future* in other provinces too. The 
better the picture in Bombay the better the demand elsewhere. “ Sacrifice ” 
w as a sue* ess fr<im the jaiint of view of the educated <4as»©e. 1 think it 

was ti good film. 

{f. Was it a Hueemfi in drawing the western educated audience? 

.1, Unfortunately the place selected for exhibition of iSacrifit:!© wai 
not a hapjiy one. If thoy had shown it at the Empire or at the Royal 
Opera HuuJse, they would have bad a better clans of people. 

You ihitik the Indian iiniducers will unit© in order to pool their 
resources aiul lietter their fitmmial position? 

.1. I am Mifry to say that co-operatiop is the last thing with us Indians, 
4uu] lack of i*ohesiou is a thing in which Indians excel. 

Q. Is the co-operative movement spreading in your province^ 3« it a 
kUC't'es.s? 

.4, 1 think so. 

Do you think it will W availed of? 

A. An effiirt was iuach». but somehow or other everylK>dy pulls his own 
war and the result is very disappointing. 
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(>. Yoti sixy that Government aid should ^not W given in the shape of 
loans hwause they have not got • the money to spare, and tlierefore you 
would recoinmend to-operatioii? 

*1. Yes. But f am sorry to say that there is very little rohesitoi among 
the people. 

Q. Have you got any State Aid to Industries Act? 

A. Till recently there was a Director of Industries, hut tiiat po«!t has 
now l)eeii abolished. 

Q, Is t]u'*re any attempt otj the part of Ci^)verninent to give loairs to 
industries? 

A. T am sorry to Bay that the Bom!)ay Government is .slack iri that matter. 
They are not very solvent either al the jjreseiit nioinertt, 

Q. You think that sonu* efforts slunild he made to develop hanking 
facilities*? 

A. The him industry at presefit is so hopelessly tt>ttering tliat hanks 
will not come forward to give them any facilities; tlu' industry is not 
fic-mrisliing. 

Q. VfMi say only soun* conccojis pay 1(1 or Jo per cent, dividcutd. Gn 
what do you base that siatenient ? * 

.-i ^ Kron» the manner in which icntain producer.s arc^ pulling oti. 1 have 
not kjuovn of anv Indian prodticer piling up mottey l>y tilin production, 
Hc' d oes )iot show any .signs of improving Ids .studios. 

Q. Yon h<‘liov^ in suhsidies? 

.1. ft it is [)(j.s,sihlc. I would i»k<» tin* (iovernnumt to snhsidisc?. 

(A How ? By way (d |)ecuniary aid? 

.1. Vos. in wliat oilier wav can they snhsidise? 

Q. Do von know the ejnota .systetn? Do aoo tliink it (an he adopted 
in India? 

J. I am tot' tin- (juota sy.sfcni otd\ for Indian films, not for Brit.i>!i 
Id ms, ^ 

(/. ihrennse yon think yon cannot compete' on t'<iiial terms with llie 
foi cigfi iiiurkcU 

A. If an Indian film were compelled to he slHovn hv legishition one day 
in the wc-.k or one wc*ck in the month hy *‘vcrv cimnna cKldhitor, f tlinik 
it would give a fillip to tliis industry and the demand would creato sujiply, 
V. You (lou t Hunk it would Ik> harmful to the exhihitor to be com- 
pelled to do that? 

.1, It would. Certain exiiihitors would rewoit it, hut gradually their 
audiences \vould become accuHiomed to exp(xt Indian picturew on ono 
particidar day, say Monday ()»■ Wednesday, and 1 think it could he managed , 
Ivecatise all will liave the supply alike, and there will 1 k> no falling off, 

Q. And it will lead to the gradual cultivation of the audionco’a taste 
for Indian piciuroB? 

A. Yes. I am for the quota system. 

Q. You have not mentioned it among the recommendations you make 
as to what can be done. 

A, I have done so somewhere. 

Now, as regards the censors’ board, you adv(K,*ate v^ery strongly a large 
panel on W'hirh censors of each plac’c should be represented? 

A. Yea, Sir, I recommend a panel of about 20. 

Q, How manv' persons should examine each film? 

A. Two at least at a time. 

Q, And you think sufficient nK*n will l>e available assuming that they 
have to work about 3 hours a day ? 
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A Oh ye», Sir. I may girf the instance of the honorary preeidency 
inugifitraU^s. They are nominated by GoTernment. You will find any 
number of very respectable and highly fjualified gentlemen, professional 
gentlemen, very busy all of them, willing to take up this work one hour 
jn the morning. 

Mr. How many times a week? 

A. T get, nt least two or three turns in the month. This month I had 
four turns, 

Chtitrttuin : You think the same rlnss of people can be resorted to? 

A. Most easjly, and more gt>od people would come even to do this work 
honorary . 

Q. You don’t twlieve in honorary work, do you? 

.1. Why not? 1 think honorary wrork is best. 

Q. In theory. 

A, But in the ca.sc^ of the honorary presidency magistrates ik works rery 
well. 

Q. Yes, becivu.se it give.s them a dignity. 

A- It is an tHpially dignified work for any one to censor a film. 

Q. Do you ill ink it would give some position? — or, say, give them the 
Bulute of the police? * 

A. It will give them the rank of mfigistrate over this industry. 

Anyway, you think p€H)ple will be available, much more available if 
you make it a paying business toc»? 

.4 . Oh yes. * 

Q, I mean sparing about 5 or 6 hours a week. 

A. When yoxi make a large panel of 20 men, you don’t need to sit five 
hours a wttek. 

Mr. (O'fra; Surely it depends on the volume of work? 

A. Take tw'o at a time and it wull give you 10 htuiches of censors, 

</, Sitting throughout the day? 

A. Well, then, make the panel larger still. 

Q, You think a larger panel can be secured? How many hours can 
you set them? 

A. Two hours ^ day. One day in the week or |>erhaps two days at most. 

Chairman: If you intrixiuce t4)o many men like that, uniformity of 
standard will suller. 

.1, That is what happtnis cnen in the penalties we infiict on the magis- 
trate’s Ixuu'h. There is no standardisation of penalties. 

Mr. Crtr.n: May I point out that that is possibly one of the reason* 
why the power of the magistrates are confined to the smaller cases? 

A. It would be very easy, I think, to pick out about 41) men, good men 
and true, on whost* judgment you can rely. 

.\t present the amount of censoring work in Bombay alone is from 
3 to Si hours every day in the week merely inspecting the films. Tliat is 
hkel.y to increase' very consideraihly, in fact it is increasing. So you would 
have to find two censors on your scheme yoxi yourself say 2 or 4 hours a 
week. That would not carry you very far. May 1 take your own instance? 
You are a busy man, a presidency magistrate, and your presidency magis- 
trate’s work takes up 2 to 4 hours a month. Would you he able personally 
to find time with your other activities to go and see a film taking say 
2 hours once a week. , 

A. 1 would. 

Could you do it if it were twice a w^eekP 
.4. Well, I would try. 
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Q. I am on the question of practical politics only. One other point. 
You would not be able to decide exactly when that werk was to be done, 

A . Of course, that must suit my own eon^onienoe. 

Q. That is the trouble. You would also have to suit the conremence of 
the other members who have to inspect the film and of tiie person who wants 
the film censored. At present the inspection has to be put through before 
the evening, as in the evening the theatre.^ have got audiences. 

A. Those are matters of detail and it could be done, Sir. 

Q, Well, I don’t quite agrei' w'lth you. One has to work out details. 
I have questioned many witnesses about this. 

A . But what happens on the honorary magistrate’s bench ? 

Q, That is four hours a month. The work here is inmiensely greater 
,4. For three hours a day, that gives you 21) hours pt^r 
Q, Let me give you figun^. In 1927 tlie amount of films examined in 
Bombay wa.s over dj million feet. Tluit is e(|uivalent to 877 hours a year. 
Wh ich Is e<piivaleiit lo hours a day, five days in the wtwk throughout 
the year, .^nd that is a figure which is going to increase. 

A. Yes, it gives you 20 hours' work per wet'k. But these 20 hours work 
will \\e distributed Ix^tween 20 people or so — 10 benches would do two hours 
a week each. 

Q. Quite so. But that figure again is likely to in(*Tease. It is not only 
a qijestion of tlie actual iuspeedion. Yon have got to get to the plnrH> 
of exhibition which may take 20 minut<;\s or half an hour. Yon have then got 
the film and then to write your report and discuss it at the periodical 
meetings. And all that is going to take up time and if you increased your 
panel, as the eftairman pointed out, you get no standard of unilonnity 
whatsoever. • 

A. Standard of uniformity after all is a subjcH’^tive matter, if you <‘an 
rely on the person’s judgment theu you must rely on his discretion whether 
sucli and .such a film w ill do or not. 

Q. And supposing there is an objection later, the board ha.s t-o answer 
for it. 

A. He Inis got to answer to the Ixinrd. 

And the hoard has to answer to the pulflic, 

A. AVell, tluit will hapjien even now. They have to be answerable to the 
pubhe. 

Chointwii : You are not for omitting all scenes of kissing, embracing and 
BO on r 

A. I don't think ki.ssing and embracing alone docs much harm. 

Q. But still you adviKate a stricter censorsinp. 

.4. Yes. in certain American films. T should like to explain. In certain 
American film.s that I have .seen They showed the somewdiat rather westerniso<t 
mode of sex life. At least m a film that I saw they made a, story of 
4 per.sons, 2 young girls and 2 young men, going out camping and making 
an experiment of love without marriage. 

Q. What w^as the name of the films? 

A. I think it was The Wine of Youth. I forget the exact name but I 
think it w^as released at the Wellington Oinema. And it at once struck mo 
that it gave a sort of exaggerated inyriression of western serial life to Indians. 

Q. You mean the tone of the story? 

A. Y^or, the tone. The moral of it wat not very conductive to our Indian 
ideas of feminine virtue. Now, these four people going without a chayieron 
and trying to live in bathing costumeB — I don’t thing the censors would have 
passed it in an Indian picture here. 

Mr. Green: Were they represented os living in sexual relationship? 
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.!. X/>, thoic ui»v not ^iiiy Hiijjgtistion itlxnii that. Bui still the mind 
Houltl cjoostriie it. 

ChfuTfu^ui : MVJf, ♦yon are not. ah you put it, of the opinion that films 
Hhnuki he excluded merely on fuHtankal grounds? 

A. I don’t believe in too much piiritanisin in a matter which is purely 
tov recreation and ent^eriainment. 

therefore the remedy seems to be to ha\’e the judgment of the 
l>eop)e.^ >on want to leave it to the judgment of the <t‘nsor ‘r 

A . TIuit is right. 

(j. Only you wotdd make it a Iwdy of censors, 

A. f am not at all satisfied with the methods of the present censorship, 
tf you will ask me quC'Stions about it 1 will explain more fully. 

Q. \oii mean the preseiit methml of only one nmn seeing a film? 

/I. No, Hir, the main diffic'tilty is that there is one standard of censorship 
l(»r indiati films and another standard for foreign films. That is what I 
have keen reiterating often. The list a'hieh I understand the cemsc^rs hoard 
has given to i vidian producers and exhibitors states' that such and such 
seenes must not l>e exhibited; but if that list were strictly adhered to no 
foreign film could lx* shi>wn in Tkiinhay. Now that standard is rigidly ap- 
plied in tlie of Indian films, but they are very loosely applied in the 

case of foreign films, 

Q. But do you tliink, for instance, suppotsing the Indian st^jnes were 
depicted* are there certain things in Indian life which occur in the weep and 
<bj not otjcur in tlie east and therefore they would require a different Ireat- 
inent? For insiain^ scenes of kissing and embracing w^ould not ocx:ur in an 
Judion film. 

A, 1 have uot seen much kissing and embracing in Indian pictures. 

Q. No, they w'ould avoid it because it w'huld not suit the theme. There- 
f(«*e ill that way it requires different riiias of censorship P Or do you think 
the same rules of censorship should apply? 

A. There ought to W one normal standard for both classes. Morality 
is the same wherever ywi go. 

Q. I want to know .something about this Handsome Hlackguard ; ” you 
say it. was banned in Delhi? 

.1.1 read in the papers it^ wah forbidden in Delhi once because at that 
time there was some agitation about a Muhammadan shooting a Hindu, and 
in my film a Muhammadan, who is a detective, shtwts a fellow and on that 
score it was baiintHl only in Delhi. Since then 1 have not heard of its being 
banned anywhere. A Muhammadan shoots a Ptirsi nabob. 

Q. Now% as regards the currency of the censor’s certificate. Supposing 
there were only provimial boards. Would you advocate that once a film is 
passed in one province it should have currency throughout unless it is 
stopped in u particular locality? 

-4. I think a film should l>e <«eiiisored everywhere locjally. 

Q, In each province? 

A. Yes, becrtuse ideas and circumstances are different in each province. 
1 am for censoring a film in each province afresh. 

Q. Would you make a difference between Bind and Bombay? 

A. I would, 

(,). Would you make a difference iMstwhen Madras and Bombay? 

.4. 1 would, 

Q, Thai j^ould be complicating the macluuei'y ami interfering -with tU© 
trade. 

.4, Somehow^ my ideas are that Kome fihns whicb are very bArmleM in 
Bombay may be very harmful in Lahore. 



Q:. it is ofiiy a theory. After all in six or seven years of work only 
five films were luund to be objectionjibie iu other parts of the country. 

A, I told Mr. Gandhi I had my double if his ‘'Sacrifice'* would h# 
allowed in Lahore. 

Q. It is only a rare case. Would you make it a gtmeral rule that every 
film should pass through each of the 9 or 10 provinoeap I mean it would 
seriously interfere with the industry. 

A. Would it? Why should it? In every provincM^' the exliibitor would 
get it censored. 

Q. He would Imve to pay afresh. 

A. Then keep the litrensing fee very low. 

(f. Then you cannot pay for the Wards. 

A. Governn»ent ought to stand that expense. 

Q. On what grounds? 

A. After all the •(ioveriiiiient i.s doing it for the pul)Ii(’ gtH)d. Govern- 
ment ought to bear a little ex|>ense on the censorship h(»Brd. 

i}. If each province were to run a c-ensorship hoard and censor films, 
It w'ould mean reduplication of work, and after all what is the justification? 
There must be some justificatioti on actual experience. 

.4. The justification is this. Sir. that in the present state of India, every, 
thi^g is so iiiu^rtain and »o ditferetit everywheit*. There e3*e inter-oommurnii 
misutiderstundings in one province w»hi<,‘h do not exi.st in another, A»ii 
that is why at least tor the present, until afi’airs get back to nonual. this 
sort ot thing must be resorted to and Government and the industry ruii.sr 
lK?ar the ex|>enditure and share alike. That Would he a very sahitafy rule 

Q, Now, you say that posters and handbills need not be censored. You 
hnVe not fonud anything obiwtionaMe in your experience P 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Now, 1 want to come tr» this point in answer to question 45. You 
w'aiii a certain amount of control in the production places, yonr objet^ 
beitig to see tivat unde«iraWe films are not produced. But that ohject i« 
attained >0' the censoring, isn’t it? 

A. Yes. a little rigorons cen.soriiig is reqitired. 

y. So you don't insist u|K)m the Government having control over the 
places of production in any other way.^ I mean in India? 

.1. I don’t tliink that that is nece.ssarv. 

Q. But you say it is desirable that all film producing agencies should be 
registered and licensed and tbeir studios jM:?ri<KiicaUy inap<^cted. 

A. Yes, 1 think that is necessarv. On tlw^ ^wime grounds that theatres 
are inspe<-ted, .studios might he inspe<'ted. There might Iw an undesirable 
atmosphere prevailing there. 

Would it not he exfxwing them to tlic jietty annoyanw of pett\ 
officials ? 

A. The>H‘ studifxs do require in.spection in every way. 

Q. On gnmndfl of sanitation? 

A. On other grounds also — morals, for instance. 

Q. But nolxHly lives thort^- th^ use them in tho day time. 

A. I should not like ihe IndiRU stmlios to beooino rendezvous for a 
very shady class of people, 

Q. Which studio did you use for your productions? 

A. The Hand»o«ie Blackguard** was shot at Kohinoor, and the other 
two were shot at Mx. Irani*® Imperial studio at Grant Road. 

Q. You think that regisrt ration is essential, regift tr a tioii, licensing and 
pc^riodical inspection? 
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A. Yes, Sir. ^ 

Q. Do yon expect the trade te flonrish under these terms? You don't 
think it will interfere with the /lethod of the industry? 

A . No. 

Mr. ^teofjy: J hare very few questions to ask. You said you took pajr4 
in the production of some films— three of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you get your actors and actresses from? 

A. They were in the studio. I may mention, however, that I insisted on 
two European ladies taking part, in my “ Handsome Blackguard ” and they 
did take part, but they only carm^ and went away. 

Did you have any amateur educated Indian also taking part? 

A. No. 

I mean mcn.^ 

No. ‘ ' 

Q. Bo the work done by these people was quite up to your expectation? 

A, Fairly good. 

Q. Had you any complaint to make about the atmosphere of the studio 
while you were taking those picture«? 

. 4 . With the permiiMiion of your President I will answer that question in 
camera. ' 

Q. Are you aware of the sort of life that is led in Hollywood in America? 

A . I have read a lot about it. 

1 

Do you think things are ideal there?, 

A. Oh, no! Of course not. Even if 5 per'^cent. of what I often read 
is correct, it is anything but ideal. 

<?. I think your obitxt in to try and secure a far l>ett/er atmosphere 
attahiished in the Indian studios than obtains in foreign studios? 

A. I don't know what obtains in foreign countries, but I would like 
to have a clearer atmosphere here. 

Q, You are more anxious about your own country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you have some experience of Bengal? 

A. No, 

Q. Are you aware that the stage in Bengal has attracted educated men? 

A. Yes, I am aware of that fact. 

And that the actresses are almost all drawn not from a very reputable 
class of women P 

A. 1 do not know anji-hing about that. 

<J). You have no opinion about the stage in Bengal? 

.1. I may mention my complete ignorance about Bengal. 

You suggest inspection of the studios in the interests of morals as 
well as on sanitary grounds. By whom should this inspection be done? 

.4, In the same way as inspectors are appointed for theatres. The work 
could be done by these very inspectors, . 

Q, rnder which department of government would you plaoe tbeeo 
inspectors ? 

A. The Police. 

Q. About the influence of the cinema on crime, I find you have a »u^ 
gestion, a very definite suggestion to make^ You refer to cerisin instaneea 
in which the cinema can be held responsible for oertsin kinds of crime. 
You have mentioned a few. 
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. 4 . ¥*«. 

Q, 1 take it that the cases of this nature which come up to the courte 
•of law are reporte<l in your newspapers ipind you generally derive your 
information from your paper. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, may I drai^ your attention to a cutting which was handed 
over to us from your paper, dated the 4th November 11>27 which has got 
i^his headline — Servant tried on his master what he saw in the cinema 
Then follows a report of a [xdice court case. Now', if you go through the 
extract you find there is nothing there referring to the cinema as having 
.anything to do with the suggestion. Has vour attention been drawn to 
it P 

.4. Yes, 1 take it it is an inference drawn by my police court reporter 
tliat this sort of tiling could he done only by seeing it on the stT<Km, There- 
fore he put it like that. I mys^df am not aware whore ho got it from, 

Q. -The judginent of the suh-editoria! staff in these iniiitertj may some- 
times he influenced hv general prejudices of thi.s kind? 

A . Yob. * 

Chair mn n : When you came to know this, did you enquire almut thiaP 

4. 1 asked the reporter. He said, “He must have got it from th» 
ciuenia. Otherwise how could lie do it? ” 

Jilr. In one [dace you say it would be desirable to have the re- 

sources of some of tlie existing concerns united. 

A. Yea, 

Q. Would you have any objection to any such action being taken on the 
ground that it might tend to the creation of a monopoly? 

.4. 1 do not think so. Why should there be a monopoly? 

Q. You do believe in a combination of resources like this? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Merely because a singk» [person or an organisation has come to a<^<piire 
a number of concerns, theatres or studios, 1 do not think you will take that to 
be in the* nature of a monopoly? 

A. No. • 

Q, And 1 take it your considered view’ i« that svjch a cotuhi nation w’ould 
lead to very good results in the cinema trade? 

A. Exactly so. 

Q. About (:eus4jrshi)). Su}>posing we agree to the constitution of the cen- 
sorship board as suggested by you. do you agrw that all these member.s of 
the censorshij) board should bo nominated by Government,^ 

A. I myself as a rule prefer nominations to elections; bill there ought to 
l>€ a provision in that nomination that at least some jicojile of the trade 
ought to be represented on the Board. 

Q. You would leave it to nomination, subjt*ct to certain inteirosts being 
represented ? 

.4. Y'es, 

Chairnmn: Do y'ou include people in the cinema trade? 

.4. Say, two represeritativffti of the exhibitors, two rcj>re.sentative.s of the 
producers ; two ladies I would rci^^^oinmend and so on. 

Af r. Neofjy: Would you object to the Corporation and the rniversity also 
^making their own nominations on this Board ? 

4. 1 do not see how the Corporation conies in but the rniversity may per- 
haps be represented. Government may nominate one from the University, 

DonH. you think that the Corporation is in touch with the organisations 
of social workers, for instance, who might be a very desirable set of i>eopIe? 



A. There are hfK^al workers and stxial bodies doing their own work; for 
hlfetartcc, tbt^ Vigilfttroe Asj^ociatioii aJid m on. 

Q. Don't 3 'ou think they oifeht to be represented on this Board?" 

A. Hiey may be. 

Q, Ton would leave their nomination to the Goveriiraeut ? 

A. tm. • 

Q, You hiiggtMwted tiuit yo\i visualise a body of men on tlie lines more or 
less of honorary magistrate ^ 

4, Yea, 

9 . Wdtifd ymi consider it any sjxfcial attraction for members of the ftliti 
reiisorKhiji board if they were given a sort of fee for attendaiiC'e at a meeting, 
frhidh hotiontry magistrates don't get? Would that l>e an attraction:' 

A. It lihrlld bt'. 

0, Ami from ibe nature of the work itsetf do you think it would l>e more 
ihlereirting than the average honorary mn gist late’s work? 

A. Yes, seeing films and all that. 

f . In your o[>inioii there are wrtiiin factors to commend tliis particular 
of wolk to a dewinibfe set of jieople more thah the oldinary work of an 
tionorntv in agist rate at the pn^ftetit time? 

A. 1 do not understand your question. 

if. What I want to khnw is whether you considc^r the work of the wisor- 

ship Imard, having regard to this and other facts 1 have mentioned would be 

considered to be* more attractive than the work done by honorary magistrates? 

. 4 . 1 think so. It i» attracti\'e in this W'»y that it Woujd be more pleas- 
ant. In tlie other work one has got « little amount of dignity, the police 
coining and .salaaming to you. people gettiilg up when you go and all chat 
sort of thing. 

Q. T take it that it might he possible more easily to attract u desirable 
clas-s of ineti to this kind of work than tfiat of the honorary magistrate? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Now you stated that if all the rules of the censorship board were tu- 
be followcnl no foreign film would l>e shown. 

A . Yes. * 

Q. What standard would you yourself ask the censorship board to follow ? 
Do you want them to follow' all their rules or do you not:*" 

A. There is, I think, a rule that no picture should have two persons of 
fhe bpimsite sex sleeping together on a bed, (A cop 3 ' of the rules hftnde<i in 
to the witness). There ure a number of things here w’hich [>racticnlly ever\ 
foreign film shows. The moda,'? optrandi of criminals . . . 

Mr. (Iref'u: Is it not a question of degree? 

4. What do you mean hy degree? I see foreign films in which criminals 
operate and we are all very much amused at their svitcc\ss in the film. 
Cruelty to young infants — that we see very often on the foreign film. Tn- 
nec'essary e.vhihition of feminine underclothing — we see a lot of it in the 
foreign film. Piactically when you go over this list and see the average 
western film, you will sch^ that ii we-steni film would be impossible if all tbe>e 
were adhenni to. It is impossible, and I know* they are not adhered to. My 
tv«mj>laint is Unit most of them are adhered to in Indinn films, 

Mr. A rot///; Your comphiint is that two different standards art^ observed? 
A . Yes. 

if. Would you have the Indian standard adopted with reference to the 
w(?st€^rnj or the western standard adopted with reference to the Indian, in 
order to bring about a uiiifornuty? 

4 , J won’t make it a hal'd and fast rule. It dej[>eiids upon the piaca 
W'here the picture is show'u, the audience 

Q. And the theme also? 
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A. And I .should lite to observe ihe Indian standard in tlie Indian 

theatres ^iiere von have niojitiy Indian nudienw. hut in a |divcc» iik© the 
Emi>ir€' where you get Euroi>eaa nudienf^ea, most Parsi audienc^sf «nd rultui'ed 
audiences, this sort of kissing and enihraciig and half u\ide bodi^Ms do not 
matter. 

Q. You will confine cerUiin jjr lures to ceT'tain theatres? ilo you mean 
to say that the Censorship Board is to specify a particular theatre lu the 
toa*n oi Bombay where a particular picture t‘Oukl l>e shown? 

A. To Indian audiences I would apply the axe more. The censors are doing 
that to a certain extent. 

Mr, iJnrn: In the li(?enst‘. say. to the Excelsior Theatre would yoti prohi- 
bit any Indian going there? Would you prohibit yourselt ? 

A. What 1 want to say is that the angle of vision of the different (‘ominu- 
nities is so different in this matter that you cult never jnit dow n any hard and 
last rule. 

t 'hiiirntaii : The truly remedy, then, is us a gentleman whfi calls himself 
the President of the VYHers' Association says, stop all cinemas. 

A, Life would l^e miserable then. 

Mr, ('tHjfnnnt : You say in your written slutement a great deal about tlie 
lack of skilled technique, iutelligeut dire^dion and so on, generally. So yon 
would agrcM^* that it would he a good thing to bring as niucli intelligent 
opiiiion as possible to bear on the film industry in this country? 

Yas. 

Do you write criticpies of films in your )iewspaper? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For exaiftple, if 1 take* up your pa[R‘r on any clay 1 would find a criti- 
que of filnis.^ • 

.4. Yes. fieneraliy on Saturdays, 

What films will they refer to, to we.'jtern filnisP 

.4. Alostly foreign films, and Indian films too. As a matter of fact all 
these e.xhihitors advertise in our iiewspapers. 

Q. I w ill come to that in a minute. I would like just to ask you about 
tln^ criticpie. Most of your criticiues df»al with foreign films. 1 think you 
haul that? • 

A. Xo. I said we have a large uumbv*r of reviewing [laragraphs about 
c inema thealres showing foreign films; and of ( ourse, there are paragraphs 
for Indian films too, 

Q, Don't you think that if yon devote more* attention to the Indian film 
you might lielj) to educate Indian puVjJjc opinion on the' subject.^ 

.1 You are aware that wo pa]>erwallas arc‘ out to make money, Wt^ Viftvse 
our Indian advertisers and European advertisers. When I say critique 1 
do not mean critici'^m in the usual accepted sen.>o of lio.stile criticism, 1 am 
using the word in its correct .sense 

Mr, fVrrra ; Ajipreciation ? 

A, If T juav frankly confess to you, all newspaper.s get critique paragraphs 
typewritten from the exhibitors t bemselve-s. That is my frank ionfeH.sion 
t Laughter). 

,Mr. .Veof/v Jn tlie ca^e of foreign films they get it iVoni the foreign 
jjfoducers ready made? * 

.4. Ready made, cut and dry, only to lie sent down to the printer. 

Mr. Cmtmun: It is a very interesting piece of information. Hut do you 
think if you could follow your own bent and write critiques on Indian filnis- 
.'do you tliink such critiqueiB would have a good effect? 

A. Yes. But it would adversely affect onr advorttt»anien.t incoiiie^ 
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One mere [K>infc on the subject of critiques. Bo you think that « 
nightly written critk|ue on sin Indian produced film would tend to inspire in 
those who read it a desire to see the particular film P 
.4. Certainly it would. ^ 

And supposing your newspaper circulated in some taliiq town where 
there is no theatre, a town of 8 or 9 thousand |>eople, would that not stimulate 
the hx'nl people to have their theatre F 
A. A cinema theatre there? 

Q, Yes. Overcoming the ordinary difficulties which ymi find in such a 
place ? 

A. It dejjends upon the facilities there are there for a ( inoiua house. 

(^. The point 1 want to make is, it has been represf iited to us by more 
than one witness that a town of 8 or 9 thousand is hardly the place for open- 
ing a cinen.a. May I put it to you it is due to the fact that there is not 
at present the interest and the desire to see films? 

4. Yes. They have not a verj' clojir idea of what q cinema is. 

Q, And siicVi desire might he stiinulntedP 

A. Not by newspapers publishing it. Most of them do read the 

th mbay uew'spapers there. 

Q, Independent and clever new'spaper critiques of films might raise the 
w'hole standard of public appreciation? 

A. The priKluc'^TH and the exhibitors always resent anything that would 
tend to lower their house, and— frankly — we cannot afford really to off^^ntl a 
X'cry large soiuce of our income. Cinema advertisement is certainly one of 
the largest sources of income of every newspaper in Bombay. They are the 
largest advortisc^rs. ^ 

Q. i would just like tu finish this one poivl. It stHuns to me that it would 
W n g(MKl thing if newspapers could help to create a certain standard of 
public opinion in this matter. Do you think so? 

.1. Newspapers can do a very great deal jf they want to, but the question 
is whether they will. 

Q, Let us come to advertisement. You say that advertisement forms a 
large part of your iU3WHpa|>er income? 

A . Yi>s. ^ 

Q. Do you include cinema advertisement in timt? 

A. Yos, 

<*/. Do you charge them special rat<?s? 

A. We do not charge the usual rulos that we cliarge to others, but cert.nin 
reduced rates. 

Q. Cun you w ithout ladraying any seewets tell me how' much you charge 
tor the cinema advertisement P 

.4. We have got our illuatrated picture page and for a picture page we 
charge Hs. 1-441 per inch of column, and for the other page we charge them 
at one rupee an inch. If the advertist'ment exceeds half a page we give them 
10 per cent. off. 

Q. Speaking not ns a newspaper editor who is anxious to get this advertise- 
ment but as &n educated memlnw of the public,— do the Indian cinema theatres 
and prodm*tws advertise sufficiently? 

A , Ym. They advertise very largely. 

([>. Yon are quite satisfied.^ • 

A. They are following the western picture houses quite closely. 

Q. Who w^ rites the advertisement? There is no special advertising agency 
who make it a profession to write advertisements? 

.4. No. We do not have such advertisement writers here. 

t (A on el (*ixw'forti : You have no doubt that the film to-day is a tremen — 
doiu |K>wer in the world? 
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. 4 , Yet. 

Q. Do YOU tliiok that justifies Govenimont Ruklanci^r^ 

.4 . Yes^ I 

Q, You spoke of the qnot^^ system. You are very mucli in favour of the 
pquota system for Indian fihns. Are you convinred that the Indian prmiuoerti 
van to-day sin>ply the demand for Indian films? 

.4. Supply will he created if there is demand. 

Q. I understand the demand has already' lieen croat^^l which they cannot 
fiuppiv. Mare you any opinion on that point? 

A, No. 

Q, If they cannot supply the existing demand 

.4. I dar€> say ])robahly the demand is at present more tlnm the sujijdy. 
but there ih a number of studio.s who turn out Indian piitures, atnl it tlit‘ 
demnnd is more, the supply would increasf^ And I submit that with the 
increased supply there would ta* a greater stimnius to produce Indrer pic- 
tures, 'llmt is why I* insist ii|»on tlie (piota system for Indian nictun^'- ♦inly, 
not a eomhiiy'd ijuota system for Hritisli and Indian films. 

With regard to kissing, do Indians not kissr 

.1. Not in tlu* puldic, in any wav. 

^last of the Sf^tme^ shown on the films are scenes irom privati* livi»s, 
If yon ait‘ going to d<*bar that and love scenes from Indian pit tnii's, nre ^von 
not faking a\v;\\ the pith of the |»itture? 

,1. 1 do not say that you should tak«‘ away the love sceiM's. I wi'iulti not 
like the lo\ e sc enes to go out of the picture altogether, because the picture 
will U* otherwise fiat. 

(J. Would it not he flat if yoi^ exclude kissing? 

A. Kissing nuiy Ik* here and there, hut not indiscuinunate kissing, Von 
have got the long kis>, the fo kis.s. tlic hot kis.s and the soft kiss, all 
sort.s of kiBs<‘s. 

(h Even in western pictures the kissing might he curtailed a little hit':" 

1 Yen. 

V. 1 imtic e on the cpiestion of Empire films you are against putting handi- 
caps against any [larticular Empire film corning to India. Yon suggest an 
open market for fdm.s from other countries coming to India':' 

A. I am for an open market. I would not |»revent any country from 
coming in with its prod mis. 

On the <p.iestio!i oi the prcs.>, J vvas very much surprised to hear tlial 
the independence of the pres.-, is nut so real a.s I tlmiight it to he. 

A. You wanted uu* to sj>eak the truth and I said so candidly. 

Q. 1 belicxe tiiat frank criticism by the press would Ik* a trcmendoiis far tor 
in bringing out the right sort of film, Supiiosing you criticise a piclare 

honestly. 

.4. Our trade is so closely interwoven with the intereHts of tlu^ jnoducers 
and exhihliors that we cannot possibly think of doing so. 

(>. Just let me finisli iny (|iiestioii. Supposing yon critici.sed a film frankly 
with a view to public good and the producer withdrew his advertisement, 
could not you tlirough \oiir JournalistK’ As.s<X’iation retaliate and say, *' None 
of our papers wdll advertise your pictures 

.4. You mean bv uniting? Yoi^ speak of unity? 

Q. You cannot get that unity in the press? 

.4. It will take years to reach that millennium. 

Mr. fJref'Ti : I am not going to ask you about customs, because you say 
that the matter will have to go Ix^fore the Tariff Board before any protection 
is given. May I take you to question No. 22. You are very mucli against 
mixing up business with sentiment, with which I entirely agree. I only want 
to ask one question. If this Committee w'ere pleased, after their invewti-* 



nation, *to proijuse a hard btrsine.sft deal with eitlu*r Great Britain or any 
other part of the ijinpire for a ret^ipro<‘al taking of one another’s films— 
u oTi Id vou have any ohiection to thati' 

.1. Will you please repeat y#iir question? 

If we could make a reconunendation which would ensure that for every 
British film exhibited in India an Indian film is exhibited in Britain^ — would 
you welcome such a suggeston if it were practicable? 

A, No. That won’t work. 

Q. Supposing after ten years when our industry Kas iiuprored so as to 
he able to give a good return? 

.4. Then T think it wouUl l»e a good business proi>oKition worth consider- 
ation. 


Oral ETidaxkoe of Mr. H. B. CHANDRACHUD, MX.C., fepreBeatiii^ 
Poona Mnntoipaliiy, on Thursday, the 17th November 1937. 

Chaintuin : You are a resident of Poona city 
A . Y<*«. 

Q. Js that your native towui also? 

.4. 1 w‘a.s l>orn in a taluka of the Poona distric t. 

<j>. Then you Ijelong to that district? 

-4. Yes, 

'<|1, And you reprc^uit the Yiuiiicipality of Poona? 

4. Yes. 

What is the population of Poona? t 
.4, About b‘10,(XH), iM'Hide.s the cnutonmeat. 

Q. And the (fintonment? 

.1. About 20, mj to 2r).(X)C). 

‘(J, 1 snpj)ose you are on the city municipality,^ 

A. Yes. 

Q, How long have you beey on the uiuuicipaUty ? 

1. Kor the last 12 ^ears, 

(,h Are you a iandUolder? 

A. 1 iim by j^rofession u x^lcader. 

O. Mow many cinemas have you got in P<x>j»a? 

.1. Ahoiit eight, including Poona (‘antonment and Kirkec cantouineut. 
In the cantouiuenfc 2, and in Kirkee cantonment tw'o of w hich one is not work- 
ing. They are all run by Madans. 

Q The rest of the four are in the city? 

A. In the city 2 are run by Madan’s. So altogether Madana have the 
monopoly of six ciiuuua». Two others are run by one Khanori. There are 
only two propi'ietors. formerly eau'h cinema had a different prox>rietor but 
Madan’s have taken them on lease, 

y. What pictures are shown in the city? 

4. Very rarely Indian pictures are .shown, about once or twic^^e in the 
month in the city; and in the cantonment 2 believe hardly once in six months, 
y. You don't know’ about the cantonment.^ 

A, 1 do know. 

Q, Do you go to the cinema there? 

j. 1 . I connected with the cinema there from the iK^nning because 

the Napier Cinema was founded by Mr. Patel, who was my friend and eUent. 

ytiu used to go from the very beginninjg. 



A, Yes. ^ 

Q. How many cineuias are there in the Tiidian quarter 
A . Four. • 

Q. At all four are Indian pictures shown very rarely? 

A. Yes, once or twice a month. One cannot say definitely. 

Q. T merely want a rough answer; T don't want you to he exact. Now 
how do you account for that, because hero in Bombay city in the Indian 
quarters Indian pictures are shown, how is it in Poona you don't get them?^ 

A, Perhaps Indian films cowt more. Perhti|>.s they are not so popular 
foreign films. 

Q, What Indian pictures are shown when they shown at all? 

A. It depends on the day. Botnetimes they show Savitri or .some other 
mythological 8ubje«‘t more or less. 

I hear they have got a good jiroduciiig indusir\ in Kolhapur — tiu* 
Mahrmditra OrMiipanw. 

.4. They have? got two film pr«xliicing coin|>anres in Poona also. One is 

United f^cdures Byndicate and the other — I am sorry I have forgotten the 
name; hut there are two or thr»>e pictim^ syndicates, though I don't think 
they are doing much husines.s. 

Mr. Are they producing at all now . 

.1. They are iwmlwcing. In the beginning they produitnl one g<K)d film. 
The.f had one Mr. Jensen who was the manager of that United Pictures 
Syndicate, and he was als<i a dirtKrtor. He took very good photographs of 
the story of Shiva ji. That film made a gcHwl deal of money for them, but 
Mr. Jensen is gt»ne and since his departure I dcni't think they are making 
much progreaa, ^ 

Q. Are they still taking pic'tures? 

.4 . Tijoy are, 

(*hftinnan: What do tfiey do with the pictures when they take them? 
Where do they .sinnv them? 

A. They show them but they do not show them at Poona, because, so tar 
as Poona is concerned, the onlr film which they showed was the filin about 
Shiva] i to which I have referrtHi, « 

Q. Where dm>s Poona get the few Indian pictures that are exhibited 
there P 

A. Mostly irom Bomimy and pernaps Calcutta. 

Q. Madan's, di> they show any Indian pictures in their theatren? 

A . \ery rarely. 

(>. And this other gentleman who has got his own theatre he shows tliem 
more olten tlian Madan 

,4 . Yes. 

V- But dot's Mudan show Indian pictin es at all r 

.4. 1'liev do hiit very rarely'. 

Q. 1 suppose yon know Bombay very well. 

A, Unfortunately I have been here to the cinemas Aery fmv times, 

Q. Poona |>eople must be familiar with Bo?nhav. Hero is this gentlfojULii 
who you say is the projirieW of a theatre iti l*oo!ui. What is Ins name? 

A. Kanheri. He is in Poona. "He is the mortgagee in po.sst‘Bsion. 

Q, So that Indian films are negligible in Poona? 

A. Certainh. 

Q B^oreign films ocrcupy the field. 

A. Unfortunately that is too true. 

Q, And are you for encouraging the Indian industry? 
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A. I am. but for the time being it looks almost hopeless for the Indian 
industry to compete* with American hints. 

Q. Why iw it hopeless? D| you mean that American films are so cheap? 

.1. They are cheap and they are extremely ahead of us, one tiiouiiMind times 
ahciut India is nowhere in the race. 

Q. What do you suggest should be done for encouraging the industry? 

A. There are a hundred and one things. In the first place we have not 
got capital. I don’t want to Ime? harsh hut the industry is run by pci*sons who 
colb^ct some few thousands among their friends; they have hardly got any 
dw'ent actors or actresses; and they start a show, which is foredoomtHl to 
failure. 

(/. Of course you are talking of Poona. I .’suppose there is not much enter- 
prise in Poona? 

A. No. 

Q, Maharashtra* are not fairious for their trading instincts. Y*ou leave 
all that in the hands of Oujeratis? 

A. Yes. Bxit unless we send some specially selectetl men to America to 
tram them as experts in acting or the cinema industry, I think we sliall 
iiever be aide to do anything. 

Q, Then you have no other suggestions to mukt^ in this connwtion. Has 
the Municipality considered this question at all? 

A. They are sending you a statement. 1 do not know whether they have 
sent It yet or not, but they are going to send in a written statement. 

Q. T got a letter — f nm sorry 1 left it at home — from a j^entleman calling 
himself the president of the Voters A.s.s(x:iation. Do you know what the 
Assignation is? * 

A. More or less a ])aper association. 

Q, Do you think the cinema as shown there has got a bad influence on 
the Indian public in any way. 

.4. 1 w'ould not think that way. 

Do you think it has any demoralising effect on the Indian public? 

A. 1 don’t think that you oan condemn it wholesale. 

(^, Has it any influence on the Indian public in any way? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q, They simply take it as an amusement and don’t think of it? 

A. Yeci. Some police officers may he taking a liint. 

(,h 1 don’t mean crime. Are the morals of the people likely to l>e affc*ctedP 

A. 1 don’t think so. 

{J, Do you think the present censorship is satisfactory? 

A. 1 would think so. 

Q, You don't think stricter •tmsorship is called for? 

A. No. 

Q, Is there any increase of crime in Poona city on account of the cinema? 

A. No. 

Do you take much interest in politics? 

4. 1 do. 1 am a memlier of the Lefjislative Council also. 

Q. 1 am sorry. Now as a member of the Legislative Council what are 
yovir views regarding the quota system to compel every cinema to show 
Indian films? Do you think that will be acceptable so that it may be an in- 
direct method of encouraging the Indian industry? 

A. If, you refer to Indian films. 1 may say that Indiotn films are popular 
only on some particular days and for particular localities; they are not popular 
all round. 
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Q. Hut you have not tried it at your phice? 

A. They have tried it. They s^how them once for a day or two at a time 
and then immediateiy on the third day there i.s no attraction. 

Q. I should like to go more thoroughly into it. It oomes to us as a sur* 
prise having regard to the evidentn^ we have had in Bomhny. In Bmnhay 
Indian films are growing more and more popular. 

.1. Unfortunately it h not so in Poona. Perhaps it is l»ecaii6e Miuiaas 
have cornered tho.se six theatrc^s and they do not like to import these 
Indian films. That may be the reason ; I don't know. 

(>. Have you got any experience of any other city in the Bombay Presi- 
dency . 

.4. No. So far as Poona is concerned I think Poona can boast ol more 
eineiims; we have six cinemas: while Bombay with a popuJntion of 10 lakh>: 
cannot boast more than 2() or 2o cinemas. 

Now what do you say about the (|UOta sy stein , 

A. r* think it wilUnot be advantageous to the cinema proprietors. 

Q, T admit it won’t be advantageous to cinema proprietors, but to the jiro- 
ducersr^ * 

A. Well, unless the proprietors .succtn^d in getting n good audience they 
’won't lake your films? 

Q. From the experience of Bombay one can suy they must get gu(x3 
auduou es, 

/f. I cannot tell you as I have no experiouw. 

Q. You would rather not give an opinion on that point. 

A. Exactly, 

* • 

(^1. I suppose if that is your cast' for Indian films probably you have muck 
les.s liking for any Imv>oriaJ preference. You object to it? 

.4. 1 would ol»ject to it, 

Mr, The Chairman has told you ttmt the evidence tonderetl in 

Bombay g(K\s lo show very strongly that to the less educat'd classes the Iinlian 
film IS the chief attraction and vou tell us that in Poona %’ery few Indian 
film.^ are shown. 1 have liefore me a written .statenient by the i>roprietoi of 
Bliaiat Cinema, Poona. Is that one of the independent theatres? 

.4. That is owne<l by_ Kanheri. It was only started about a year or twe 
ago. 

Chairman : Have you ever been there? 

.4 . T have. 

.1/ / . Grren : He ternls to agree that Indian films are jiopular among 
Indians but he savh he cannot g<d them. The iiiadeipnite suf^ply of films of 
Indian manutucture he definitely refers to. 

.4. As 1 told you, Indian films are pojmhir only on some particular occa- 
sions. If you exhibit them all the year round, they would not attract. They 
are popular only on some particular days, 

Q. I will put the guestion in another way. What class of iieople go to the 
cinemas in Poona? We know that in the cantonment the .soldiers would go, 
Europeans would go and educated Indians would go to a certain extent 
Do the less educated go in Poona 

.4. More. I think the percentage would be d<> per cent, illiterate. 

Q. Even in the cantonment? * 

.4. No, in the city. In the cantonment very few illiUjrates go. The raw ton 
xnent population is more refined tlian the city population. 

Q, Have you ever seen one of these Indian films? 

A . I have. 

Q. How' did the audience like it. 
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A. When you comipare it aide by side with any American film it was not 
up to much. 

Q, YoUf as an educated genfietnan, would be more likely to prefer a Western 
film be<'aii8e it is a better production, there is better acting in it and so on. 
A. From a patriotic point of view I should prefer an Indian film. 

(f. But say the labourer in the field, the worker on the road, does he also 
prefer Wfistem films nhowing a civilisation which he doc*s not know or 
understand ? 

A. Oertfiinly ^even the Inbottrer w’oukl prefer the M^^stern film, 

<J>. Do you think that if a gtKKl Indian film were shown to him he would 
not itP 

A. t cannot tell ymi unless I know. For inatance, Tagore’s film they 
say is an extraordinary production; but unfortunately I have not f^n. 

Q. Then you cannot wiy whether that will attmct. Could you tell me 
approximately what prices the lower classes pay for their seats, what the 
tickets oeat? 

A. The lowest rate is. tw'o annas in the city and T think in tlie cantonment 

It is four annas, 

Q, And how many show's do they have a day in the city? 

A. Mostly three. 

Q. Are those cheap seats always full? 

A. Yt^, more than full. Most of the audieiioe insists of the cheap ‘seats, 
two annas and four unnas. 

Q. Do you think you could teJI us whether these audiences include other 
people aho come in froai the district? • 

.4, Yes. Jf a strai^cer comes to Poona \ie would go to the cinema souie- 
iimes as a pastime. 

ijf, Whoii in the city Western fikus are shown in which you find scenes 
of ioremaktui;; in the Western fashion, to your knowiedg<? hare the audience 
expressed any surprise iu any way^ 

A. No. 

Volonel Ctaxvforti: I have only one question to ask you. You say you have 
not visited cinemas verj* often?* 

A. In Bombay. In Bombuy 1 have visited cinemas. 

Q. Fairly frequently. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider the moral standard of the .shown generally 

suitable ? 

A. Yes, I think it suitable. 

Q. Tliere is nothing harmful in the present standard? 

A. 1 do not think it is harmful, 

Mr. ' You said that at one time the different theatres us<*d to 

belong to different proprietor.s. When was the change brought about. 

A. It was brought about approximately three or four years ago. 

(b And what were the circumstances that led to tliis change? 

A. Because these cinemas enjoyed a very extraordinary harvt>?<t in war- 
time and they thought, rightly or wrongly, that they would continue to get 
the same harvest aw they got in wartime. TI nfortunately their expenses 
increased and many proprietors iiionrred debts, and in order to pay their 
debts they had to mortgage thejr cinemas and mortgagees are in possession 
of those cinemas. The cinema owned by Mr. Kanheri, for example, is a mort- 
gaged one The original founder has made an application for insolvency. 
The Xapier Cijuuna was ownecl by Mr. Patel. He was indebte>d and nioi^- 
g&ged it. Madan’s have given a gotxl rent and leased the theatre* and cinemas, 
Madans enjoy to u certuin extent a monopoly of these cinemas and on awount 
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of the monopoly they cfiu atforU to rnu ciiienus bi*t*au>e inclei>etiiient 

}>roprietors foul great cliforuhv in getting tlieiiie filin';. , 

Q. So your opinion is that if these theatreii were lelt in the hands of 
individu^ proprietors they would find it difficult to make both ends 
and survive? 

*4. Specially in eoinjteiitiou witli Mjulans. 

Q. And when IVfjjLdans came in. they came in InHuus^e other jieoplo had 
tailed in their business and Madans were the only peo)>le in the field to offer 
good price. More or less that is the position!^ 

A. Yes. May I make a suggestion about the enteriaintiient tax? The 
’(vineiua proprietors have some grievance ahiHit this, hpt*cially in the canton- 
iiients. Because they say the mode of collection is rather harassing. They 
suffer harassment fiH>m .subordinate offit.^ers. A gentleman can well afford to 
pay Rs. 5 for a ticket hut as a matter of fact he is not inclined to pay ten 
annas for his entertainment tax. In the city most of the audientre pay two 
annas and four annas and they don't have to paj' the entto Uiinment tax. I 
don^t know the exact ^amount collected, hut if the amount collec*ted is not very 
large, if it be negligible, it gives rise to unnecessary harassment and in i\ 
handicap to4he industry. 

(>. Do you believe in it yourself? 

A. 1 do, because a man, if he iiay Rs. 5 for a ticket, says to himself he is 
paying it for himstdf. hut if he 1ms to pay If) annas for the lax, he thinks he 
is jniying for somebmiy else not lor his own |)lcasure. Therefore the tax is 
ver^ unpopular. 

Q, Have you taken any steps in the Legislative C^nincil to remove that 
hardship, 

.4. As a matjer of fact tlie entertninnient tax was introduced l^efore I 
biH'ame a member. ^ 

(,>. Still can’t you bring in an amendment or move a Resolution. 

A. 1 don’t think the Government will acce))t any such resolution, specially 
in their present financiul position. 

Q. Is that the reason or is it th.*.\t you did nut feel tlie pinch of it till now% 
.How do your provincial finam^efc stand now? 

A. On account of the flood in Gujerat 1 expect tliere has to be a deficit 
juid it will be very difficult for the Finance Member to make both ends nuMit 
because the Government have had to spend a Jot tlieie. 

Q. Do you think the f>ressure on the trade is so great owing to this tuiter- 
tainment tax that it needs an^' immediate attention? 

A, \Yell as the mouthpiece of the cinema proprietors. 1 mast tell you it 
is: as an individual I <ion’t think so. 


Written Statement of Mr. ALEX. HAGUE, Sole Proprietor, Pathe, 
India, dated the Ist November 1927. 

]. J am the Sole Agent for Pathe ami First National Pictures for 
India. Burma and Ceylon, two uf the largest Film Companies in the Avorld, 
^nd have >>een connected with the trade from its very inception, not only 
in this country but abroad as well. My firm, Patlu*, was established in 
India in 19t)7 under my managership, and I can claim to he the pioneer of 
the industry in this country, firm is at present the largest dkstri-- 

buting organisation in India, with branches in Delhi, Lahore, Rangoon 
and Madras and Head Office in Bombay. I have also agents in Calcutta 
and Colombo and possess knowledge of every centre throughout the country. 
I am also the largest dealer in Cinematograph Apparatus both for public 
and home entertainment, and supply the trade with raw stock (virgin 
^los) which are so necessary for the film producing industry. 
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1 have been, and std! am, intimately in touch with the production aide 
of film** in Kuror>e a*Ki America and know every detail thereof, 

r pay frecpierit visits to Ewrof>e and America and was member of » 
special Dclej^ation which wen4 to Holly '^'ood (Califtnnia) m May lajjt itt 
order to get acquainted with the moat modern method of prodnctioti in a 
Studio whicli has recently been put up by my hrm at a cost of over 
Two Million Dollars, 

r iito own and operate a liilwM^atory in Bombay and possess sf>eoia! 
knowledge of the requirements of developing and printing films in India. 
In fact, there is no branch of the Industry with which 1 am not acquainted. 

I am interested in production of filirs in England, where both of my 
firms. Pathe and First National Pictures, have rer'ently established large 
studios, and am also the largeMt importer of British pictures in this country. 

Qrnrral. 

2, (a) Both the educaterl classes and the illiterates i^atroniee the Cinema. 
The uuMiher of illiterate elaases is dc^cidedly on the increase. Tliis ernluxlies 
the whole of India. 

{(f) This ditfers according to the class of film. Tn theatres which 
cater for higher classes and show imported picture's of a better type the 
oomposit ion is approximately as foIlow's : - 


Per cent. 

Europeans 
E<luca1ed Indians 
Illiterates 


40 

30 


In houses where pictures of a different type are shown, such as adventure 
stories, the composition is approximately a.s follows: — 


Per cent. 

Europeans 10 

Educated Indians 4(» 

Illiterates . . ^ , ... 50 

1m houses where Indian fdms are shown: — 


Europeans 
Educated Indians 
.1 Hite rates 


Per otmt. 
. Nil. 

40 

60 


(c) This is rather an awkward question as o ‘ child ’ of 14 in India 
rvu} have a few children of his or her own. ^ should think children of 
under 10 average about 5 per cent, uniong.t Tndian,s, and 10 per cent, 
amongst Europeans. 


Fart I. 

Film Indmtry in India. 

f 

3. The educated classes like n good social drama. The illiterates prefer 
'adventure’ or ‘action’ dramas, iu which a good deal of 'fighting’ or 
' Stunts ’ o<'eur and the story of which is easy to understand. Both classes 
like comedy films. Throughout India, even with Europeans, comedy films 
are most j>opular. The Indians also appreciate the ‘ spectacular ’ films. 

4. The Exhibitors in this country are generally so ignorant of their ow« 
busineBs that I do not think any of them e'^en worries about giving the 
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Public what the Public really wants. The majority of tliei^ E^liihiloris simply 
look ^ the cost of a picture and will not tak^ anything which k not cheupT 
^noring the quality all the time. This tends to cheaper pictures being 
imported and the better ones remaining away from the public. 

6. Indian Films, such as ai^e pi'oduee<i at present, are available, but I 
doubt if any of these hlins have ever attempted to depict real * Indian 
life \ 

(a) They are not of good quality. 

(h) They certaiidy are popular. 

(r) Tt depends upon the theatre and the loc;nlity in which an Indian 
film is shown. In a high class theatre the Indiin films would tail miserably, 
but theatres situated in Indian quarters ciertainlv make more money with 
Indian films than with the Imported film. Several Indian films .such aa 
Gulbakavii ^ and ‘ Pati Bhakt] ■ have been very succt^&fni, hut iji point 
of actual gross receipts 1 do not think any Indian film has beaten the 
record ol ini^>rte<l picturevs, such as those of Chas. Chaplin, Harold Lloyd 
and Douglas Fairbanks, etc. 

6. <o) ^ es. 1 think a gitmt future awaits for the Indian film. »n<i the 

big business, on same .scale as in America, can only be built up in this 

t‘OUritry with Indian films. There are treiit€*ndous opportunities in this 
courUry wdiich only need developing and India in itself can become one 
of the greatest niarket.s in the world. 

Much work, however, will have to be done before ))icture^ with ‘ Indian 
Artists ’ in them^ can ever l)e really' Hiiccessful. 

{h) (1) Historical Stories and«So<nal Stories to the educate<l clnsses. 

(2> ‘ Adventure ’ Stories to the illiterates. 

Mythological films will of course have It* appeal to tho particular 
section of the public to whase religious beliefs it may refer to. Personaliy, 

I do not Wieve in ttirning out ‘ religious ’ pictures on a large scale, and 

it is l>est to have films which would appeal to everyone. 

7, There is no difficulty in obtaining films for the Troops. British troops 
like ' Dare Devil Hiding and ‘ 8ttint ’ picfiires of which quite a number 
are available. AV ith regard to ‘ Indian TroojM* ’ I have never hc€>n apj>roached 
for any sj-KKual films for them and 1 do not think any effort is made to 
provide Indian Regiments with ‘ Cinemas ’ same as the British Sections, 
and therefore I cannot say what the Indian tremps rtHpiire, but 1 .shotdd 
imagine they would tike the same kind of stories as the British Tommies 

8. (a) No. 

(h) PrrHimtioti. — A.s regards production the industry in India does not 
progress for the following reasons: — 

1. Lack of Capital, 

2. No talent of any kind available in the exjuntry. 

3. The refusal of f>eople who are intere.sted in production side to learn 

anything and adopt modern methods. 

DMrihution , — This suffers considerably owing to the monopolistic atti* 
iude adopteil by certain Exhibitors. 

Kxhibi Hon, —It is, in my opinion, in a perfwt chaos. An average Exhi- 
bitor pays no regard to the quality of the film, an l the w'ay^ he presents 
ins programmes to the public show's that he pays still less attention as to 
what the ]>ubhc w'ants. I know Exhibitors who never go inside their own 
theatres. 

As regards the suggestion for improving the three branches of the in- 
dustry, Governinent help as detailed hereafter would i>erhaps go a lonir wav in 
improving matters. ^ - 

9, Yea. But not every exhibitor cares to buy good films. 
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Thert' a tendency just now to the creation of a iti 

the feide of the irfaastrj% which is liamifal to everyone 

must uHituAtcdy destroy all enterprise. 

There is no tendency to create monopoly in the Supply of pictores, and 
I (in not think it is possible to do so, although cjertain exhibitors who 
are trying to establish a monopoly in showing business would, if they suc- 
ceed, naturally create a irionopol3* in the .supply as well by tieing up 
everything that may l>e available and thu* all new business. 

Certain cantonment authoritien assist to create * monopolies ’ not 
granting lit eiiHCH to more than one {>erHoii which. I think, vsbould Ix^ rectified. 

10. Yes. all these systems e^xist in India, but they are entirely in viie 
exbibitor'.s favour and prejiicliciai both to the Trade and the Public. 

The advantage to the exhibitor is that he buys his pieturew ‘ cheap * 
because he hu.ys a ‘ hhK-k ’ at onc<». The disadvantage to the public is that 
the exhibitor tores**! on tlie public all the * dud ’ pict ures wbi( h ho so buys. 

The ' Key Theatre ’ situation is getting ve» v serious at ])re8ent because 
of the effort of certain exhibitors to establish a monopoly. It realh’ means 
that if theatms in Key Oities like Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon pass 
into one hand, the people in control <an CiKsily shut out any pictures, 
irrespective of their quality, which they do uot want, and force on the 
public just what they want them to sec. 

11. Yes, but not one of llicru takes any advantage of it. 

It is difficult to make any snggc?stions in litis matter. iKaanse it would 
he iirjf>c>s.sib]e to force any exhibitor to pre^'ie\^ pictures if lie does not 
w'ftnt to do .so. Besides, mo.st (d tlu’ exhibitors, if they oid .see a pictUTv* 
beforehand, wifi iK)i kn<.nv whether it is good oi bad. 

The difficulty can oiily he solved ly creating a frc.sii oiicuit of tliealrcs 
all over the csMintrv, which sliould be managed by intelligent ijcoydc and 
(vhieh will compel coery exliihitor to lw>ok e? d show the proper kind of 
picture'. 

12. ’riie Amusiuneiit Tax, in my opinion, is a positive* disgrace ami a 
curae to the industry. It must eventually destroy' the whole fabric atid 
all efforts insi»ired by the Go\^rnmciit to * save ’ or help the industry will 
be nullifitHl if tlu' Tax is allowed to be continued. 1 am in touch witli ecert/ 
theatre in the country and can say that majority of thein are hjeing money 
to-day lK*cau**e of this tax. Jn many cases the amount of tax paid repre- 
sents the exact amount of loss incurred. The Cinema in this country ia 
still in its infancy and to put such a burden on it is perfectly atrocious, 
Tb<! Ciiumm <*aters for the general public and its patrons are drawn from the 
middle urul loivev’ (da.Hses, neitlicr of whom can afford to pay mucli. It has 
boon found that the proprietors of cinemas are conifxdled to keep the old 
prices and pay the Tax <nit of their own pockets. Tt is a well known fact 
that cineiuits do well when the public have a (‘crtain amount of monev to 
spend. Hut in these depre-ssed tinie« the fcundus nicnej" is not there and 
therefore the gros.s incoxne of cinemas is not the same a^ it use<i to be 
l>eforo, or may be in future. I am in touch with every theatre in the 
country and I must say that the Tax should be removed as earh* as possiblcv 
unless total ruiii is IcKiked for. 

1‘1. Jt dot's luU affect the exhibitor v<>ry much at present and on the 
whole I think it is quite equitable, although in some cases the present 
metiiod of asnesaing duty is rather heavy on oei'tain class of films. For 
instance, films like the News reek pay far heavier duty as they are asaesaed 
on the aame scale as the rest of tlie films. A revision in such cases, I think, 
is nef'cssary. 

As regards the indigenous production, the duty on raw stock should 
be reduml to 5 j>er cent, as cost of raw stock plays a big part iti picture 
hk^oductiou. 

T also tlunk the duty on cinematograph apparatus and acce«eorie» should 
reduced to ^ i>er cent. :ia it is one of the moi^t necessary adjuneta 
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ot tiK- wbolo anti nuuhimiy will irulu<Y‘ smaller ciipiialista 

t<> <*f>ine ill and biiikl cinemas even in tlie smallest of villages. 

14. 1 think it will help the Government, ^the Trade and the j>eople of 
the count 1 * 3 ^ There are tremendous possibilities in this ci>untry and the 
Cinema can be made use of in various waA*s to the advantage of tlw Govern- 
inent. 

A demand for educational films does exist and varicus edtieational kmiies 
in different part« of the country are interested in it, and I feel sure the 
j)ubiic also appreciates such films, imt the exhibit4>rs in India do not 
encourage such films and in most cases aVtaolutelv refuse to hook ihem. 

lo. Mot exactly on a very large scale, because one must not forgot that 
the ‘key’ to the Cinema Industry lies in the theatres. Without more and 
lietWr theatres the films produced on u large scale will lie idle. Therefore 
the two ipHJstious — prmlueiug and theatre building — must be considered 
together. There are not enough theatres in iho country at preswuit which 
rsmld give adequate iteiurns on a picture in which a considerable amount 
of money is invested. 

There is no doubt however ihat if a modern stvulio is established in 
India and pictures oj good cpialiiy and suitable neture nre turned out, they 
will ireate more business. In fact it is most important that such a studio 
should he established as earlv afi v^ossihle, as aigm are not lacking that 
the Indian film is already falling into disfavimr and ia no longer making 
the liame money as tw^fore. I know' some ohibitors, who changed over 
from foreign films to Indian films, are now thinking of coming back to 
foreign films again. All this is due to the extremely bud quality of Indian 
films and the produt^ers not knowing how’ to keep the public interest alw’fiya 
on the go, • 

10. There are absolutely notH. A great tlcal of w^ork will have itj be 
done to ( rente qualified Direc^toi^i, Actors, ActreasoH and Scenario Writers. 

I have seen most of the Indian pictures which were advertised as the Bejit 
of the bunch and mj’ opinion is that none of their producers really knew 
what a s<'enario ineans. There is no * direction * of any kind, the story 
is built up without any cohesion and fhe major portion of the ]iicture 
consists of titles. The camera work i$ of the poore,st and 1 know that not 
one of them really understands the art of developing and printing. 

As regards the AcUirs, I think the Indians can certeirily act hut they 
do not know the differences between the Stage and Screen acting. There 
is also the difficulty of getting rcailj'' goul looking women to take feminine 
]>nits as without good looks no Actor or Actress can make a succcsh on 
the screen. 

One of the best Indian stouario writers in llornhay asked me only the 
other day if J could arrange to get some actors and actres.s^^s from America^ 
as he thought the Indian actors and actrc-sw^s were alwiolately hopciews. 

As .stated ulKive, min h work will have to l>e done to * educaU^ ’ the 
Indian actors and nctre.s.Hes and import dircftors from foreign countries 
to teach the indigenous workers how' it is really done. 

There is also another point which must not lie overlooked. Tliat no 
matter how sucf'essful an Indian made picture with Indian artists mav be. 
it will never r>© accepted by any European or American countries. In those 
murketH ever^-thing depends upon the ‘ Stars ’ and if n picture has unknown 
artists, even though they may b« Euroirean o^ American, it has no chance 
whatever of f>eing iHKiked by any exhibitor. 

Therefore, primarily . Indian made pmiuresi «ill oulv oatei for the Home 
market. If it is desired to produce a picture which could las sold on the 
International markets it will have to contain an internationally known Star. 

li. I doubt it. India not being; an Investors’ countrv, it is most dilRcutt 
to raise^any capital without going to the ‘ vompanv Prinioters ’ and profes- 
Monal Directors. ^ ith the Government help however, I think, the public 
may take a keener interest. There is. however, no doubt that people are 
interested in the Cinema in general and in the produ.tion of Indian films in 
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partieufar, and if proper safeguards are offered I Injliere they would be- 
prepared to in rest a good hit their money as well, 

IH. f do not think any legislatire ‘ action ’ should he taken, because it 
may stifle the legitimate growth of the trade by private enterprise. The 
Government, however, could support the industry by helping it to get the- 
ncijensary capital by means of loans^ etc. 

19. Ver>' favourably. But the amount of money which is now being spent 
on a him produced in India is perha}>s one of the main cause** why the quality 
if so low. It will be necessary to spend more in order to get better pictures^ 

20. (a) Yes. I think suob expenditure will (>o perfectly justifiable because 
anything that Government can do to help the Cinema Industry in all its 
branches w ill I>e for the benefit of the people of tiie country. India, as it 
consists of a major portion of illiterate inhabitants, needs just such help 
as the Cinema can provide her with. The countless masses cannot he reached 
by runvsfjapers. The cinema can giv'e them invaluable 'visual instruction and 
thus help to lift the whole of the coiunurity. To the Government also' 
the cinema offers u pri(‘ele»« means of pro{>agaRda — provided df course it is 
judiciously used, 

(/>) I should think general revenue should bear this expenditure. But, 
as I have pointed out, the Government need only loan the money, it wdll 
not really l>e an expenditure. The Government , as a matter of fact^ can 
easily make tremendous amount of profit out ot it. 

21. I tlunk a State Agency will re alK)ut the last word, and instead 
of helj>ing the Industry^ it will nbsolutely ruin it. The sj^onsors of .•i.uch a 
pn>|>OH:»l apparently forgot that the real reason of the popiilanty of the cinema 
is that it provides * popular ’ entertaiiirnedt. No hide-bound or red tape 
rules can be applied to a business like ours and then imagine that it would 
imjirove the Trade. 

I am also convinced that a iwonofioly of this kind will set the manufac- 
turers in other countries up against it, ai.d India will have no clianc^e of 
securing any first class films exc'ept at exceptionally high prices. 

The State, however, can and 1 believe should be indireCTtly interested in 
the Industry- — not however as monopolist hut by giving aid to private enter* 
prises. 


FUfns of the Brifish Commonwealth, 

22 Yes. 

(o) 1 do not think so, as it is not Ukely that any of those countries^ 
would care to take purely Indian films, however good they might be. 

(/>) Provided the other countries accej.'t Inuian films. 

(c) I do not see how. 

1 think a rc?cipro(.*al policy may be estaldished between each country. 
For instance they must take one Indian film for every three India takes 
from them. But it is not likely that the exhibitors in any other ooufitries 
will book any Indian film unles.s they contain Euro}>ean or AmeritMin artista^. 
and therefore it is difficult to see how any .uich arrangement can asaisi 
India until such time of course that India has pictures whi<^ may be accepted 
in those countries. , 

2.1. (u) To a very great extent, but utmost care will have to be exereiaed 
bofore such piedures are served to the public — ^be<^ause the public will not 
willingly pay for a course of education or for anything which savours of 
direct propaganda, 

{h) Here again the same difficulty lies> — that unless the Government has 
a control over the theatres of the country, no direct measures can be taken 
in this respect. I am sure no exhibitor in England can he compelled 
book an Indian film specifically* 
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PiUtT If. 

Social As^pecfi and 

(a) I do not think there ere any films exhibited in this country 

which have a demoralisiru? effect of anv kind. Most {>eople who talk on 

such matters are often the people who never go to the pictures at all, 

as otherwLve they would hud that, on the whole, films exhihiUnl in this 

country* are singularly free of any liemoraliHiug effects, and in nearly 
every case provide a wholesome entertainment. If they did'nt they would 
not be so popular. 

(i» No. 

(r) Sox filmf? are, in my opinion, the only .iues vvhich may do n cortaia 

amount of harm to nil classes of public, and particularly to children and 

illiterates. 1 do not. however, holiove riiat such films are in general use 
in the Country, The *“ adventure ‘ films \vhich the ‘ kill joys ’ are piea.Hed 

to call ' crime films ’ are ahsolutely harmless. I have never stnui any such 

pictures in tU'hich ‘ crime ^ was glorified or policemen were degraded. 
On the other hand, the ‘ viltians ’ are nlwav'^ puiiishetl an<l the Pol ce in- 
variably come on top. I have handled several films which were made undc^ir 
the direct supervision of the Commissioner of Police oi New York and 
which in efffiHi were a propaganda on f>chalf of the Police. 

(fih r think the censorship is quite adequate in all cases of films. 

(f) I do not. 

y,]i. — 1 should like to mention here that the questionnaire contains refer- 
ence to “ crime ^ films, but a.sks no information about (j‘hn:l filir.H and their 
effect upon the I^ublic, To snv that pictures teach crime’ is absolutely 
absurd liecause in every case all such pictures <iepict that those who (‘ominit 
crimes are .severely punifihf'ti. During the hrst 20 years the cinema has taught 
the people of this country many gcK)d things. The so-called ‘ crime ’ films 
have shown them the advantages of physical fitness, cleaner livir»g and to 
hold oneself up again.st heavy wlds. In hetter class ' 8t>cial ' pictiires they 
bee m}inner> and customs which are more refuicd and which cunnol but 
produce good effect ujjon the onlooker. In rny opinion, the cinema ha.s taught 
more good tbing.s to the people of India th*n all the ‘ educational ' busy- 
bodies put together. 

2.fi. It does not. except where narrow uiin<!e<liie.ss is coiicei ned. I do not, 
of course, advocate that any bad films, vvhether Western or Indian, should 
be long as they are clean filrn.s, there is absolutely no ne<’es,sity 

wdiat-socver of an>' ‘ special ’ con.^ideration against eitfuT of ibmn. 

26. in) Kvery care slu>uld l>e token to (rut out all filfns, whetlier Western 
or Eastern, which offend any}M>dy’s religious belitff-s. 

(b) I understand a film called Moon of Israel ” was objecUHl to by 
the Mohammedans in Northern India. It is however difficult to under- 
stand what they took exception to, becau.se tiic lilir in question offended 
the Jews if anything. 

27. (a) No W'estern films, not at any rate those handled liy respongible 
producers, misrepresent Western civilization, nor do they low ft anybody in 
the eyes of the Indians. 

It is not a fact that films of Western life are unintefJigible t'> an 
uneducated Indian, or are largely* misunderstood by him. I would recom- 
mend the Committee t(j go to any Picture Th eatre and sit with these in<- 
educated audiences in the gallery and watch them how they appreciate 
the finer points of highly sixial Western dramas. I think the cinema- 
going Indians are quite iuteUigent |>e>r>le nnd I have H*‘en them o\em 

20 years ago follow a picture and apphiud all good points in it. And 

^day the same audience, lx)th edui*ated and uneducated, is even more 
intelligent as they show their disapproval of a find picture in no unmistakable 
manner. 



(h) So pictured ate made aliroiMl wUich purponely misrepresent India* 
Xubody h'l the Trade, in tact, worries about India in any way. It i» hotrever 
true tiiat what few pictures tinfy do make about Iitdia are wron^c in practi- 
cally every detail. I once ha!>dled a pi tore produced in England, which 
had nn Indian story and in which the Direct<n‘ ahowed tliat he did not 
know the difference l>etweea a Hindu Temple and Mohammedan Ho&que* 
And the Frodmjer was supposed to have lived in India for yearn. All this 
is the result of ignoraiKo, i«)t design. 

2ft, The only chins of film which is harintul to fliildren. adolescents and 
growui-up, in my o})inion, is the one that imrtrays ‘ S**x ’ problems of a 
suggestive type, such as conduct of loo?.*:- \v<iUien, and where the story is 
built up mainly around sordirl condition^ f f nny kind. 

2iK Yes. 

»K No. 

;VK Yes. 

rtl (o) to (* ) Yes. 

d4. (a) Ym, pr*>vid€Hi it is situated <-ith<*r in Bombay or CaliKitta, that is 
11 Fort. 

(1) 1 think Central control is noce-isa ry, becauMi at present each Board 
seem to have their own standards of judging and ftcHpiently adopt autocratie 
methods. 

(2) Yes, uidi'SH it is situated in a Fort of entry. ^ 

(3) it should ('onsist of both Officials and Nou-Otficials and should ))e 
under the jurisdiction of the Political Departmem . 

(4) In Bombay. 

(t) Jt is feasible, but censoring must done only oace in any case, 
as otiierw ise same trouble will arise as at present. 

<r) The L(K*al Hoards should aimply report to the Central Hoard their 
ojnnion on any picture that they find fault with, or thedr opinion about 
the films in general, and the Central Boarii should be guided by it when 
certifying filtna. I^ocal Boards should not lie empowered to .^fop any film. 

(d) From the fees which are at present levied and from the Income-tax 
paid by the Trade to the Government. The present method of charging 
ties, however, should l>e readjusted as it is not fair and many Boards take 
undue advantage of it, 

.'tv. (ft) More or less it is. 

(^) Yes. And there sliould be a European to censor foreign films and 
an Indian to censor Indian filnrs. 

Jtb. (o) Ye.s, w'ith its limitations. 

(M Not nei^essarily. 

Tt> the scH^ond part of this (|uestion, I jegi*et, 1 cannot give an answer as 
1 do not know what a * gentleman * in India would (onsider a reasonable 
remuneraiion. 

87. (a) 1 Wlievii so. 

(b) The only safeguard neeiled is to prevent the Local Boards from 
adopting arrogant attitude. 

88. Many films have Iveen so treated, but I do not think there was 

anything ohjec^tionable in them. In most cases it is simjdy a question of 
Tj^>cal B<mnl» adopting an unreasonable and stieking to it, 

89. No. 

Thei'C have been some pictures which were l>An nod locally in some places 
in England, but not universally for the whole of the country. 

TJiere was also a picture which was not shown in England at all hut 
was shown here, but the film iu question was not etoppeu by the Ceusors 
but was bo>'(otted V»y the Trade itself owing to certain advertising st^nt 
adopted by foreign Company, 

40. No necessity wliatsoever. 
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I have never noticeil any obje<riionable I cannot, ho\ve^ er, 

say an^-thing about the vernacular Press. ^ 

41. Yes. Trenieiiclous improvement. The foreign lilius now being made 
are llK) |>t'r cent, bettoi than what they were a lew years ago. 

42. It i« most nec'cssiiry. The (Vnsors she dd not only cx^oporate with 
the trade but fihoiild give every assistance to the iinportoi*s by telling them 
eisactly what is and what is not requited, Th© present system is utterly 
imbu.sinvss like. The trade is siin|dy told in i\ eurt manner that a lertain 
film cannot la? paKsed, and there the matter ends. The Members of the 
Bnanl retuse to discuss the merits or demerits ot a film, or even discloi*© 
what they objix-t to. 

The Censor Hoard. wlnUher I^ocal iir Centrul, sliould work with the 
Industry, not against it. 

4‘b (a) I do not think so. Kveii it' a bad or undesirable picture is; 
imported, the Ccnsri^s should sec' to it that it is not passed, and the 
Importer is bound to sto[» bringing out sueh films or go out of business 
eventually. • 

44. The public < an aasist by pat roni.sing good filin.s and the Press by 
giA'ing cornx.t and unbiase<l criticisnm. The Presa. | aru sorry to say, doe^ 
not do so at present, and although it ro-i{»s great harvest from the Trade 
ill tlie shape of atlvertisemenis it does noth'ntfj to assist it. 

4^. (a) Yes. 

To begin with the stories should be censored before they are producfsl. 

Proper {‘ontrol ^h<vuld he ki'pt tivcr the .studios by the Fire Diqiart ment . 

Heyf)nd tliis f do not think anything '-hs.' i’ ncces,S}iry. 

if)} Yes, I think ii may hi' advisalile to do so. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. ALEX. HAGUE, Sole Proprietor, Path«.India, 

on Thursday* the i7th November 1927. 

• 

('hfurifitm: ^ are ( l»e i>rof»rit*tor of tJic Pathf' Film C'o. ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. ^'ou have ha<l c^inNidcrable <‘X[c-rienre jii Hiis lim am! ><ni ba\e 
led fa r and wide I" 

d. 1 .started tlic busiTics>, in the count?;.. 

if. Do you reside in Hoiubay;^ 

d. I stay l>otli iu Homhay and Calcutta. 

Q, Are you tiie sole ))roprietoi of ^*atln ■>' 

A . YY‘s. 

Q. Is it an agency r 

A, I own the business in this counti v, bui ii metin.s really an agciu y 
for Piitbes m well us for other tilms. but i am iiidcpendenr of tht.* firm 
cu the other side. I can deal iu any films I hkc t'esides Pathe's, i am 
hot confined to Pathes. I pick up the best piclines anywhere I find tJiem 
whether on the continent. England or America, besides what Pnthes give 
toe. 

What do you do for picking up pictuiMs" 

4. I go myself and pick up aa many as |>ossib]e. Bonietiines a few 
pictures come out which J cannot always sfx* in adiar^ce. 

Q. You imiKirt very' few pictures without knowing whot they are and 
their quaiity? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is no blind booking so far as you are concerned r 
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A. I <lf> not purchase anything blind myaelf, nor do I sell in that manner. 

Q, Is there any blind booking here? 

A. The market in India is so smaU that it does not interest the big 
manufacturers to sell blindly. He would much rather sell a picture here* 
after it has been shown in other places and after finding out how it has 
done so that he might get a good price fot it. lii America rery often 
the manufacturers sell their pictures before th#*v are made, that is called 
blind l>ooking. 

Q, 1b there any blind >»ooking now in India- 

.4. I should think not. 

Q. Who are the chief importerfi? 

A. Madans, the ITniversal Picture Corporation and myself. Universala 
have their own branch here. There are also one or two small firms who 
import films. 

Q. Do Madans resort to blind booking? 

A. Yes, they do but I do not think they buy any picture- before it is 
made. 

Q. Although you think there is no necessity for it,- 

.4. If they put their foot down there is no necessity for it, but they 
aeem to prefer it. They prefer to buy v rthoi t veemg the films. 

Q, What is the advantage to them? 

A- By buying without seeing they get vne at a cheaper price. 

Q. How do they choose their pictures? 

A. ThCjV select a picture by reading about it in the Tr«de Papers, and 
then buy it. 

Q. You say most films are al>OTit 18 months behinu and Madans too are 
18 months behind? 

A. Yes. The only two other firms who are prominent in the trade are 
the Paramount and the Metro Goldwyn, and their picture.s are also fully 
two years behind. 

Q. Then what is the necessity for blind InKiking? 

A. None. The Paramount have got mvo men here and 1 believe 

they would’ nt mind showing their pictures before selling them, as they 
will get better prices that w^ay and return what is not good. In every 
case the exhibitors prefer to buy blind. 

Q. But it is not blind in the true .sen.se. They know' that it is already 
screened in other countries? 

A, Quite so. When a manufacturer is selling pictures already relea.sed 
in other countries, you cannot call that blind booking, because the buyer 
or importer has opt)ortunities c»f knowing how’ they ha\e done elsewhere. 
Although ft picture which ha.s done well in other coiintrit>s may not do good 
biisiiursK here or may even prove quite unsuitable. Blind booking a-i it is 
known in England and America is not known in India. 

Q. And what about bloc'k t>ooking? 

A, It means the same thing. You lK>ok a blwk of 52 pictures from one 
tnanufacturer and have to take all of this, whether good or bad, but a 
sliow'inaii need not show' a bad picture even though he [iftya for it. 

Q. So blind booking or bloi'k booking in the true sense does not exist 
in India? 

.4. It does exist in a way but with this difiFerence that the buyer here 
has an opportunity of knowing how' the picture has fared elsew'hejse. 

Mi\ (irecn: You mean without previewing they buy? 

A. Yes, Madans, for instance, very often buy that way. The systam 
W'orks alr’gbt in respect of big films, such as ‘ Ben Hur ’ which is a very 
-expeiisive production and was releas^ two years before it came out hesre. 
My firm k tjuit^i up to date in regard bo the pictures coming out here, 
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we relea^ pictures bere practieAlly jaiunultAneouftlj- w'ith American and 
English m«rketf>. In every other ca*se they are nearly id mouthe behind* 

<?. So far aa Western films are concerned India ie not a field for key 
theatres ? * 

A. No. India is sucli a small country that the big manufacture rs do not 
wori^ alnjut it at all. I have been buying from Pathos for the lest seven 
years on a negative cost hasis^ and India contributes from J to :J per cent, 
only of the cost of the negative. 

y. Now. do you }>eiievo the statement that films are speciaHy manu- 
factured iji America for oriental consumption!^ 

-4. No. But all the big manufacturers in America now realise that foreign 
markets are growing and in srnne cases as much a.s 6»5 per cent, of their 
negative cost comes from outside the rnited St^ites, 1’herefore they are 
anxious to study all the markets of the world and find out what is requiied 
for each wuiitry and give that country the kind of pictures most smtable 
for it, ^ I always keep my firm informed of wliat is going on here, and 
they keep asking me* for instance, about this committee, as also what the 
Censors waii^und what is good f(»r the country and wlnit is not. etc., so 
that Indore a picture leaves Amt^rica they may put if right and remove 
all objectionable tbing.s in it. But certainly there ate no films S{>ecially' 
made for India, liwauso it would not cover the cost. The least cost of a 
negative to a big iniinufactur€:*r <*t>mes to about 250,1)00 dollars wliicb is 
roughly 7 lakb.s of rujices. Therefore they woxild not think of making 
A picture for India alone. 

<?, 1 suppose these importers like Madans and others keep them.selves in 
touch with tlie production.^ appearing in the periodical magaKines? 

A. Yes, we give them advance information months ahead, even beforo 
the pictures arr produced. Tl«v are kept informed of what is going on 
at the .studios. 7'bey know practically what is going to happen a year 
hence. In our trade <'vervihiiig depends upon good advertising by the 
nia inila< turer to the exhiliitor and tin* exhibitor to the public. Soiinuime 
an exhibitor buys a series of films featuring a partit ubn* star, who is well- 
knowm and liked by tln^ jiiiblic. You miglit (ull that blind Inioking, Imt 
tlie exhibitor kmms that the income on pictures, with well-known stars 
in ibein. goes up and therefore he Imys .smdi fiiciure.s even at flouble the 
price nn<! withmit looking at them in advanc?*. 

Are these j>ictures shown bcforeliand iJi the city lH>fore they arc rliwtri- 
buted in the mofussil di.strict.s 

.1. Practjcally ?)0 per (‘ent. of the pictures produced liy big Companies 
and shown in the mofussil are tlursr? which are alreafly .shown in the cities^ 
because by showing them in the key towns like Bombay and Calcutta you 
can get 1 setter rentals from the mofussil distri<‘t«. This gives the pitourou a 
gr>od advertisement and the exhibitors themselvt's take their cue from it. 
fn the (‘ftsc of the smaller importers tlndr pictures are never shown in 
Bombay or ('alcntta. They bring out cheaper varieties which do not get 
A l)Qokiug in big towns. 

Q. Are they .secoud-hand films? 

A- Yes, some of them. 

Chnlrmon : How' many such firms are there which irnjmrt cheap film.s, 
Wifti is the percentage? 

.4. I think alnrut 25 per cent. ^ They are picturea produced by amallet 
Companies wn'th stars w^ho are not know-n, and the prices are naturally 
cheaper. Yon can get them for at>out 75 dollars royalty from America, 

» So far as ih© moral tone is concerned, how do they compare.^ Are they 
different ? 

A. Sometimes they are, becouse in America it is the small manufacturer 
or the outsider wfio comes in and makes a picture on the sex Une^ just touch- 
ing the border line, so as to attract i^ople to it. Sometimes he runs away 

I T 
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with it. Such pictures make monej because of the BuggestiTe maimer iit 
which they are produced. 

Do they go through censprahip such ae it exists in America? 

A. Yes. hut the country w so big that it is not always possible to etafK 
particular hlms. 

Q, Js there any pofssihility of the leakage of morally low hlms in that 
way ? 

A. Yes, 

Q, Have you seen them yourself here? 

A, I hare not come acroBS any in the big towns, but I do know that 
pictures like that exist. 

Q. In America itself they would not show them, and they certainly have 
no chance of showing them in England? 

A. No. 

Q. Hare you seen any such pictures you have in mind exliibited in 
India ? 

A. I cannot exactly give you the names. I know' one or Xwo pictures, 
it was a long time ago. The cost of production of such picturas would 
probably l>e $lo,0(K) to $20,000. There wore some pictures of this kind 
w'hich the big showmen themselves boycott<5d in America. Literature dealing 
with such pictures may come through, as there is nothing to stop it. I 
don’t think tliey can get through the Indian censorship though they are 
pictures just within the l:w)rder line. 

Q. From your knowledge of India has the cinema, as it is exhibited 
here, any baneful effect on the public? 

A, Not at all. lAie showmen here do recognise their veeponsibUity as 
oitiz^uis of India and are not inclined to shmv bad pictures, though perfaaija 
there may Iwfii few exceptions. In .some countries there are exhibitors who 
are really very bad men themselves and they do sometimes try to show 
such pictures to the public in order to make money quickly. 

<?. Who are the showmen here, are they Hindus or Muhammadans r 

A. They are mostly Parsees in Bombay; in up-c-ountry the trad© is divided 
l>etw©en Hindus and Muhammadans, and down South we have Christians 
and Hindus between whom the,, business is divided. 

Q. I suppose the trade itself exercises some sort of restraint in this 
matter, is it not? 

A. I hav€* not come across any exhibitor who is out to show' that kind 
of pictures. 

You have not got i>©ople wdio ar© merely bent upon showing the 
under* world life? 

A. There are such people, but not in our country, 

Q. You believe there is a gieat possibility for the Indian film industry in 
this country, do you not? 

A. Tremendous pos.Hibility, If good Indian films are made, it will mean 
big business. 

You need not aim at the perfection which prevails in America? 

A. It depends upon w^hat you are portraying. You can produce pictures 
of big Durbars on the same scale as in America and as perfectly. Ordina^ 
social pictures need not, of course, be made elaborately. Big pictures will 
find a good market Ixith in India and outside. 

But for encouraging the Indian film industry so as to produce films 
whicli would appeal t-o the ordinary people, I don’t think you need such 
elaborate arrangemeuta ? 

A- A purely Indian picture will never appeal outside India uniees y<m 
make it up to the standard of the Axaerioan pictures. It is not a very 
diSoult matter, and you can get business all over the world. 
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Q, To which would you attach greater importance* is it to the picturee 
which would appeal to the ordinary masses or to hotter claaa pictures P 

A. You will hare to have both. If I were to start production, and 1 am 
thinking of starting it shortly, I should pn^dnce a number of pictures for local 
consumption onl^j" which would not cost me much and which would bring 
in enough returns. I would then undertake to produce big films, perhape 
one or two a year, and make big money with them outside iTidia. You wdll 
have to attempt to produce l>oth the ordinary and the big pictures which 
would appeal t-o better classes as vrell as to the masses. 

Q. Have you any idea about a studio which would increase the production 
of the country and at the same time serve the international market? What 
would be the cost of a studio like that? 

.4, That, of course, would dej>end on the sisie of the studio, but it should 
not cost very much to j>ut \ip one. Alniut o Inkhs of rupt^s. It will enable 
you to turn out even big picturcNS. Because don’t forget most of the 
scenes* for the big pictures may be laid outdoors. The indoor sc’cnes are 
only a matt^»r of a big hall. All you need is plenty of space outside. , 

y. Do you agree that in <»rder to train the Indians, the sort- of people 
who are likely to prosper in the trade, either as cameramen or as Electri- 
cians or Directors, do vou ladieve that they maj- l>e sent outside the country 
for training? 

,1. Well, I doubt if they can get the instruction. I don’t suppose they 
wilf teach them the work. It. w'ill Vh' very hard. Besides, if they iearn 
the art at the other end and c'ome back here, they will probably be unable 
to do anything here at all. It will teach them something diflFeront to 
what they will be required to portray in their own country. 

Q. Suppose you find intelli|i:cnt lads and lasses w’ho are already in the 
line? 

A. How can they learn if they cannot actually play or work in the 
f)ictures that are being made there. If you just stand by and look on, 
that won’t teach anything. Thcrf'fore, you have got to bring here the 
men who know the te<'hnic»l side of it. 

Q. You are more for bringing out experts? 

1, Oh ! absolutely — mid teach local iMvipleaon the spot. Then if they have 
got the brains they should be able to evolves their own methods. 

(,1. We have l>een told that w'c can get good experts from Glerman^^ and 
from elsewhere'^ 

.1. It depends on what kind of €*xj>crt« you mc^an, 

Q. Dir€^('tors? 

.1. 1 don't think a Director will lie of any use to you from Germany. 
Elet'tricians might l>e, as also Gameramen. In photograjihy they are <juit-e 
well up and in lighting t<X). Not in directing. You will have to go to 
America for that. That is where America has gone ahead. Much cd the 
•electric ecpiipment, even at Hollywood, is iini>orted from Germany. It is 
the direction and sotmario writing that has got them ahead. 

<?. YMiat would you advise to be done with regard to good stories and 
4Scenario writers? 

4. It is a very elaborate affair a>i they do it in Amerioa, Take ;i book 
or a story. W^hen it arrives there, they have a numb<*r of readers who are 
educated men with univerHity tjjiialifications. perhaps prominent writers 
themselves, it is sent to a dossen or so of these readers who read them 
and give their opinion on tbein. Upon that recommendation th«'? atory is 
bought and it then goes to the head of the scenario department whose duty 
it is to see that it is turned into a. good picture story. The scenario 
'department then gives it to some of their men and has a sc^enario pre- 
pared. It then goes back to the head of the scenario department who, 
after approval, forwards it to the bead of the producing department. 
There the head calls half a dozen directors and gives them the story and 
Ask.s them to go home and see which of them thinks it would suit their 

t2 
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iemp«rAit}«iit and each one of thene direcioi^ offers tl^ir ^uggetriiona as 
to Oie *#Sy the jiiotnre shouJd be ikrodoeed. A dir^tor i$ then isel^ed 
who' in coninnetkin irith the tosiinefis department, 

the 8et9 and the bachiscrcwinds, etc-, required to make the piciure- The 
huaifiesa department «ee« to it that the Director do^ not H]>end too miich 
mone^^ and often laya down a dehni^ »ched«le in advance, for instance, 
that the coat should not exceed $200,000 and »o on. Then it gocR to the 
Girting department where they have to collect the actorf> and actresses 
most »u) table for the parts. Then they appoint a 8uj>ervi»or to look after 
the tbfin^. Wl^ep the picture is ready ii still #(Oes through various 

apartments! such ae n©gativ<4 cutting department and assembling depart- 
ment. Special experts are employed to w'rite the titles and a great deal 
p( cutting and joining is done liefore it is served to the public finally. In 
^me ca^es, parts of the picture are produced all over agam. 

Q. Of course, we have not got all that bore. Wiat would yon advise to 
improve the position her© conKisiently with our position ? 

A. First ot all, of coursej must have studios with mmlern equipuumt 
and you must get good waiters, men who know something about^the country, 
the life and that kind of thing. And get a man to teach the people the 
technical sif^e of the whole thing. 

Q. Teach the man himself? Do you think you will have to get out an 
©.Xpert for that? 

A. Well, you could get to know' that even from the Iwoks, how' a .s(*(*f>ario 

is written. There is a good deal of literature about that But there is 

another point — the ii<‘enario writers have to 1 k^ in touch wifTi the directors. 
Take our hu.siness here, AVe cable the condition of the l>usiness in this 
market every wesek, and this information goes right hack th the producing 
department. 'Fho swnario dei>firtmenl is informed how a paidicular i>ictnre 
gets along, how the public are rewiving it and so on. A .scenario writer 
tniisit write with the objec^t c^f pleasing the public, not a highbrow kind 
of a story which might please the writer himself but nobody else. So you 
«e€^ you nnist make a picture that will appeal to the public, otherwise you 

won’t get any money on it, AH that can be done, but it meaii‘< a lot of 

work arul a great deal of trouble and money as well. 

(>. 1 am rather diatreaHod t4 see in your answer to 16 that no talent of 
any kind is available in the country.^ 

A. Quite. I don’t think there is anylH>dy who can write a story. A’ou 
»ee they .send me stories every now and then. They think we produce in 
this country. I got storioB and 1 avssuro you they are the most awful 
things yon have ever read. 

Q. 1 am now reminding you of it in order to find out if you can suggest 
anything to improve the state of things.^ 

.4. By bringing people iu here. 

Q. People to train the talent? 

A. That is so. If 1 start off here I w'ould not start with any local help. 

Q. I suppose you rewgniso the difficulty that a man coming out from 
abroad w’oh’t know the ta.ste of the people of the country.'^ 

A. Oh! yes, but he would work wdth somebody who knows the conditions 

this end, 

Q. Then it must be a combination.^ 

A. Abaci uteb'. 

Q. In order to make the producing industry successful, there must a 
comhinktion of effort both on the technical side and on the literary side? 

.4, Certainly, 

Q, Without that ibo Indian industry cannot progress? Ifow you say 
there is a ^o^pp^listic attitude adopted in the distribut^^ 

A. In the exhibition. 

Q, certain exhibitors ? 
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.4. Yes, Bat not in disiribution. • 

Q, Never mind. You have put it under the head ** distribution aiui 
ulso *‘4Bxhibitioii ? « 

ii. Well, as I said, if any particular group of exhihiU^rs get hold of all 
the theatres, they naturally will get hold of the supplies as treli. 

Q, Well, what do yon suggest? Take for instance the fact that you have 
35Q theatres in this country. 

.4. Build more theatres. That is the main i>ojnt. You have got to 
start there. 

Q. You think there is the capital P 

-4, Up to date there are only theatres in liulin, which is nothintz. 
What we need is 3,000 theatres straight away. 

Q. You say you would go in for 3, (MX) theatres straight away? 

.4. More than that. 

y. Without any eff<¥t on the side of produr lionr 

A. That wo'll come in. There are enough pictures available. I am not 
talking alxiut *the locally made pictures. You caw hritig them on. But 
you must huiid theatres all over the country. Once you have got the 

theatres estaV»!ishe<l, the production can follow. If you start off w^jtb 
production and liring out two or tluee hundrinl pictures per year, theie 
will 1)0 no theatres to show them in and you won't get enough returns on 
them. * The industry in America has gone up because i)ig towns in America^ 
like New York. Chicago, etc., have put up theatres costing millions ol 

pounds and the result is tliat these theatres hav«' attractod a better clasf* 
of people and raised tin* quality of pictures, as such thoaire.s cininot exist 
if tlicy show ordinary films, They have uplifted the wdioh* tone of the 
industry. Becauw they are in ifeed of big hims. Producers arc spending 
ten times as much on films to-dav as they did ju’cviously. If is the theatres 

that have brought the business to what it is to-day. 

Q. \ agree with you. Hut surely yon don't advise the putting up o* 
big theatres in our ct)untry’'' I'he <<>nntrv caunoi affonl it 

.4. No, no. In hig towirs theatres seating say 1,000. Ont.sid«‘, small 
theatres to seat 5(M) or ho. 

(^K You think theix* is a strong tendency •for exhibitors to acquire a 
monopoli.stic altitude ? 

A. Oh! yes, 1 think there is. 

y. Do you approve of tlie quota systcun for mereasing the Indian industry? 

.1. No. You see it is a most extraonlinary thing. 1 liuvc read Hi'veral 
people s evidep(‘e here on that question. Tlu' Indian him is to-day, as » 
mattcj- of fact* playing UK) per cent, in the majority of the thealrew of 
the eountr-y. 

y. Are you thinking of the city of Bornhay 

A. Yes—for instiince the Majestic and the Imperial cinemas. 

y. have just hearr! from Poona that hardly any Indian film s 

shown there. 

A. In tjie Indian quarters there me four cinemas and they do show 
Indian films. Perhaps Indian filrn.*< are not liked there. 

Q, Here in Bopibay you are quiU‘ right that in H 4 )mo of the theatre? 
nearly IQu i>er cent, is Indian. 

A. And tile theatres up-country too show Indian films in preference to 
foreign filnw. When the Indian film is going like that, it does Hot 
neetl any quota. All it needs is better quality and more theatres in the 
country, 

y, Bvit we were given the advice the other day that the import oi 
foreign films is progressing at n much larger rate than the prwluotion of 
Indian films. 
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A. That IB due to the Indian prcduc^t^rs. The prodncera in Indha have 
been making cronsist^ntly wors^r i>ieture8 every^ time they make them. lli^thinJk 
every ether picture that they bring out there is soinething wome in it 
than in the previous one. The public naturally gets tired of such a thing. 
In Bombay, for iiuttanoe, if a thousand people went to see the first Indian 
film, the Be<?ond picture attracte<l only 800 and bo on. On the other 
hand, if you were making t>etter pictures in India and if every eubse- 
fjuent picture was an improvement on the last, the atteni^nce would in- 
creaw?. T knovr at the present moment, although the Indian film is still 
popular ber*auHe the class of lieople it appeals to are numerous, there is no 
doubt alwjut it that the better located Indians have loft off going to the 
Indian films, which they would not have done if the quality of the Indian film 
had been kept up. 

Q. Are the better class of Indians you have in mind, are they a sufficient 
quantity to be taken note of by the producer? 

A. In a business like the cinema it is necessary to take into consideration 
every class you cater for. The higher class l.s very small h'tt when they 
come they pay Rs. 2. We cannot afford to miss any of that. 

Q. Now, I thought you said just a little while ago that yon yourself were 
thinking of going into the producing line. 

A. I have Iwen thinking of it, as a matter of fact, for a long time but 
have not yet gone into it, as I have been waiting until a sufficient number 
of theatres exist in the country. You see I don’t want to undertake the 
piMod action of pictures until 1 am assured of good returns rm them. What 
these people are doing is to make a picture for Hs. 10, (KM.) or so and then 
practically go round all over the country begging for business. I want l>ig 
busineas and wall start off on a big scal« when time comes. With more 
theatre^s the pictures aill make more f)rofit which could be reinvested for 
better productions. 

Q. You don’t think (i>0 theatres now existing sufficient? 

A. Not at all. 

<?. What is the least number you would have? 

A. Well, I should think at least 1.5(X) theatres all over the country are 
nect^ssary^, out of which 5(X)» should he devoted entirely to Indian films. 
Then you would have a chance of doing something really big and profitable. 
To-ilay there are some 60 or 70 theatres showing imported films, a hundred 
purely Indian films and 60 mixed films and the rest come in and go out, 
which is not a large circuit by any means. 

8o that for any new venture to succeed there must l>e a combination 
not only of the talent and knowledge of the West and the East but also 
there must be a combination between the person who builds the theatres 
and the producers.^’ 

A. Absolutely. That is the most important thing. Every big producer 
in America controls a chain of theatres, as producers cannot exist to-day 
unless they have control over the theatres. In fact, all big organisatioxis 
are practically producing, distributing and exhibiting concerns all com- 
bined in one, 

Q, I>o you expect the theatres to spring up of their own accord.^ 

,1. .It depends. New theatres are coming in at a alow rate, but a big 
effort is necessary to create a bigger and better chain of houses. The 
time must come when the exhibitors may turn against a producer or the 
distributor. Therefore the producer always makes a point of controlling the 
theatres. 

Q. So that part of the finance will go to help to build up the fheatreaP 

A. YeSj You must have a control over the theatrea if you are going to 
produce and have your films shown there. 

Now, are foreign pictures cheap for the exhibitor as oompared with 
Indian pictures? 
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A- No, m far aa I know' the foreign pictures are being hired at a 
bigger price than the Indian him and yet the gross on Hhe foreign him is 
not as large as on the Indian him* That is why J say there is no necessity 
for protection at all. They talk about enhaurod Duty on imported hlms. 
It is al)solutely silly. You take the pictures they produce here. They put 
Rs. 10, 000 in it. They probably get at a Rs. 20,000 return on it. Whereas 
a foreign picture which costs Ha. 2.500 would not make more than Hs- 6,000 
at the outside. 

Q, Here you say ** monopoly is harmful and must ultimately destroy the 
enterprise.’' 

A. It acts harmfully in ©very way. It will monopolise the import. It 
may keep out the good pictures. 

Q. When you say '' enterprise you mean foreign pictures P 

A. Everything. You make a loofd picture. If the particular party, who 
has the monopoly of theatres, turns rtnmd and says W'e don’t want it, 
you will have no outlet for it ; or he may offei a certain nrice which 
may be Ikdovv cost. • 

Q. Yon spe.iik of buying cheap pictures. Is there a tendency to buy 
cheaper pi<*tures in India? 

.!. Not exactly. Ibit what happens is I his that up-cotnitiy very n)any 
m.>re fihrts are rtnpiircd every week and tl erefore cheaper pictures get in 
between the better ones to fill up the up-country demand. T also know sicjie 
of the largest exhibitors buy cbeaj) filifin -peciaily lor up-country stalinns 
atnl d^> not book or show better filn'is tliere w'hieh they do in bigger town.s. 
Personally I don’t if ut all, In'cause to i.ny mind it spoils the 

business of the exhibitor. If he has got good x^i^ttiresi, why not show them 
in the siriall theaU'es as well? 

Q. 'I’hat is, a sound business •x>rop«>sition 1 quite agree. But very few 
people ir our country have the foresight to see it. Pn you think that the 
Gen ciiunejit should establish a studio of their own? 

.1. 1 tliinl' so, although personally I would prefer that it should be diuie 
by private enterprise, so as to ke€q> the business open. Ihit if it ('anie to the 
pu.sh, the Government should establish a studio. 

Q. What would be the coat incurred if they established a studio of the 
kind you have in mind. • 

.4. Well, you see in a studio in this country you have got to have a 
specdal develojdng and iirinting plant. And that plant re<iuires a refrigerat- 
ing system, bwause it js very very necetwary that the films should lie developed 
at (15 degrtMis of temperature. W'el], to instal such a plant will run awuy 
vvi*h a gcw-Kl hit of money and it will alstj rmoai nu extra recurring cljurgo 
all the time. .\nd that ia the only big e jst. T!ie rest of it, all you want 
in, plenty of groimd apace — whudi is quite cheap in India — and then tw'o 
or three closed studios. Because don’t forget, that nowatlays sunlight ia ned- 
u.sed for the best pictures at all. Iii American they w'ent out trO California 
to establish the him industry there because of the sun in ("aJiforuia. Well, 
to-day not one studio in Hollyw'ood uses aonlight. Every studio works with 
artificial light except for outdoor scenes. V’ou will reepure a go<.>d many 
special lamps with very powerful lights. And once you hove done that, the 
expense is finished. 

Roughly the studio that I have in mind to start should not more 

than 5 lakhs of nipees; and the recurring cost depeiidft upon what uumoer 
of pictures ymi produce. 

Q. Now% you say here “ I know some exhibitors who changed over from 
foreign films to Indiwi films are now thinking of coming back to foreign films 
again.’ Where is this? In Bombay? 

A . Wvi. 

Q.. Although Indian pictures are getting more and more popular, v/e were 
tiAd? 
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’A. The troupU ^ere are not enotigh of them and a major portion of 

wtiat 1$ availit&le la bli^. 

Q, You tW p^oductic^* doea not keep paee with the demand. If tJiey 

<*aQ get them tWy will alwaya take them? 

A. Yes, 

Q. No4% do y6tJ think that there is any reasonably large demand for gn<.d 
ladian pictures abroad? 

A. No, none tVhatever. Ae I told you, unlees you have the foreign stars 
you can never expect that. 

Q. I supp(^iee the foreign market may one d;>y take them? 

A. Yon will have to make piidures specially for tVte foreign market and 
they should he 6f the same quality as their owm. And you must give 
them a picture of India as they imagine it. Oorgeou‘4, rich Nabob?, the 
Mysteriouw East, etc. 

Q. A picture like Mis? Afayo"? l*ook won’t appeal to them? 

A I have not retui the ln:H>k. 

Q. You say in 12 a? regards Imperial pref‘?rence. the> must have one 
Indian film for every three India takers from them. 

d. Because you cM^uot expec't them tr> take more at present. A^>u can only 
eKetuinge at present pictures wiiicb are specially made tor those markets 
or scenic or educational picturee. 

Q. What iB the value to India of such bargain? ' 

A. As propaganda tally. 

Q. Not these dramatic |)icturo? or anything like thatP 

A. No. 

« 

Mr. (iree.u: You ineuii just ea a start and improve the pioportiou later? 

v1. Yes. 

Chairman : Anyway, do you think Indian (»piiHOa will tolerate sudi t\n 
agreement? 

.1. Well, I don’t think they understand abtuit the chiema business at rul. 

Q. lujt still we have b> be guided by that, such as it i^'. 

A. It is a luisiuess proposktiou. not a s^ntimcutal one. 

Q. Do you think the censorship is a<lequate as it i?? 

4. I think ao. 

Don’t yon think it would be better that the film should be seen by two 
lit embers? 

A It will only entail more work and more woirv for everybody. 

Q Do you think that every film should l>e Keen by at least two members 
ol the board ? 

A. J don’t think »o- 

Q. Don’t you think it will remove much of this vague complaint? 

A. 1 don't think the public have complained. 

Q Here we have heard very loud c*omplaints. Since we have been here. 

A But don’t you see a paid man, an Inspc*etor, comes and sees the 
picture. The importer is Hatisfi&d with it. He gives it to the exhibitor who 
ttioepts it. The exhibitor pteaents it to the public, and the public says 
nothing. Therefore, I think there is nothing wrong with the censorahip if 
eveiything ends sotisfocrtcnily. If anything does occur, natuially we take 
iuimodiate aefeion to pleaat* the public. If tlmre is anything objectionable 
in a picture the public will always protest. 

Q. You are asduming thei'e ie an intelUgeut vocal public. 

A, Well, I think it the public find something, the public ought to com* 
plain. If the public does not complain, why meet the trouble half way? 
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P You think the (jueation itself is meeting the trouble hull way? 

^4, Leave it alone. ^ 

Q, You have been in the industry so hxjg — tuwe you heard tMunploints cl 
this sort l>elore this oonunittee rajne into exislenoe?— ^^ompinints about the 
loose censorship or anything P From the Bombay public? 

A, No. On the contrary, 1 frequency get fetters appreciating the pictures 
and asking me to forward them to the stars. 

(?. Fi\)in the Indian public? 

A, Yes. You will be surprised to know that every mail boat from India 
takes packetfi of fetters to Jlnllx^^ood appvcKuating the i^tars. 

Probably it may not he correct to infer from it that theje is no 
complaint about it? 

A. Why create any tnniblc. Alter all. it is the public you are thinking 
of. • 

Q, Do you think, from your knowknlge of the thing, because you are 
keeping an eye on it, there is any serious laxity of censorship? 

A, No. 

<?. To call for any measure either in the standard <>f cenw>rsbip ^ v tu^ 
inachinery of censorship? 

.4. i do not think so. There was a particular picture of my own, \shitb 
w^s paR.sed and shown in Honibay. I received (ornplaints fr<>m the exhibitor, 
that s<'»nie peo^ile grumbled about certain scenes. As soon fis I to m»o\v 
about it, 1 removed the scenes from the film altogether and tnere was ntdliing 
further heard aWut it. We keen an eye on what (he pul)li(‘ wants and 
take every precaution that there snould be no complaints. 

Q, You have hc?ard of tiie Scm ihI Hygiene fhdegation. Tliey came here 
and vvlien Uiey left IJomhay they left a big, thundering itidicliueni against 
cinema. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you (orne in conta/d with that lady? 

A Yes. She brought a letter of inlnxln^dyn to me to give her every 
possible help. I did it and wlten she went away she left this thing. If is 
Very had taste. 

Q. Did she or tiie other gentleman have any discussion f)n these sOrial 
evik w hich they dejiict? 

.1. She made this smternent wlien she was leaving. 

Q. Did .siie have a discussion with you on the svibject? 

A, No, none at all. 

Q. Neither of them? 

.4. No. I thought it was very ^ixiraordiuary to say a thing like liujl. 
Which film they were referring to f do not know. 

M.\ Gre*^n: She is talking definitely about films profiibited in Engiaiid 
and shown in India. 

A, At the moment I thought of writing to her with a view to ask licr to 
let UP know wdiich fTIm she was referring to. 

Chairman: Thfe creatfM? a lot f>f impresHion abroad and om of tl»e main 
reasons why this tommittee lias come* into existerwe is this sort of complaint, 
I may tell you, 

/*. When a lady comes to this country {or the first tirn^ in her life ai»d 
after a fevr weeks she makes this complaint, it is inwmprehcnsible. 

YY)!! do not think there is anything ♦liere. 

.1. No. If she had mentioned the particular films there would have been 
»oinetbmg to go upon. 

<?. Y'ou do not think tVieu that cinema baa had any baneful influence? 
I am ccaicemed more with that because even some reaponsihfe Indians ImAc 
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come before u6 and told tw it hae a baneful influence on the Indam public. 
1 am much concerned about and if that is so, we should do something 
to remedy it. 

A. I do not think so. 

Q You believe in assistance from abroad, and yet in answer to question 
Ko. 27, you give m an instance where a director did not know the difference 
between a Hindu temple and a Mtihanunadan mosque. 

A. Yes, 

Q. It is not unique. A gentleman who said he had l>een 30 years in 
Bombay travelled with me in a first class conripartment and he asked nic 
whether I was a Muhammadan (Laughter), 

Do you believe that this advertising stunt is practised in the trade? 

No. 

Q. What is it you refer to in answer to juestion Nb. 89. You say “ There 
WU8 also a picUire which was not shown in Eui'Jand at all, but 'was 
here 

A, It was not stopped by the Board of Censors hut was boycotted by the 
trade iteelf owing to a certain advertising stunt adopted by a foreign company 
in Enfc(land. The picture is still under a ban. 

Mr. Green: You have given us a complete statement and the ('hairman 
has asked you so much that I have not got ^ery tnany questions to ask vou. 
If I may start from the end, though the Boanl is rather curt with you, on 
the whole you are satisfied 'with the work they do? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I take it that you are aware of the statutory rules under which the 
Bnjird works? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And you are aware it is part of the duty of the Board as laid down in 
those rules, to hear at their meetings any represenUrtions from Importers or 
their authorised agents or from members of the public? 

A. Yea, 

<?. We both know that you have on on© occasion appeared before the 
Board. 

A, Tee. I want a little more co-operation. 

Q. There is nothing in the cemstitution of toe Board as it is at present? 

A. Nothing. 

9- May I put it a little differently. Supposing the Board were increased 
in number very largely, we have it euggested by some gentlemen that tlie 
Board should consist of 20 or 40 or even a 100 men if necessary, in 
order that ptmela might be formed for the examination of films. Could the 
trade work more anucably or more conveniently with a large Board than with 
a small one? 

•1 It will entail more expense for nothing. 

Q. T will put it slightly more differently. It is sug^sted that more 
Interest iA ought to be represented on the Board of Censora, Vigilance Societies 
and even trade intereate. First of aH I would ask you, do you think it is 
possible to collect a sufficient panel of gentlemen of sufficient leisure? 

A, I do not. 

Q. Of sufficient position. Aaeuroing there are pl^ty of gentlemen who 
arc capable of doing that work, have you got in Bombay gentlemen of 
sufficient leisure to do the work in addition to their ordinary avocations? 

A, I do not think so, 

Q. According to the lateet statiatics three hours a day Is neoeaaary to 
egtaminc the filme certified in Bombay alone. 1 take H m may anticipate 
that that will increase? 
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-4. Yee* ^ 

Q* It has increased for the past year. Yoor ooiuddered opinion is you 
could not get gentlemen who would do that, said you could not ooznmit 

yourself as to what reasonable remuneration would be. 

A, I cmild not answ^er that quaetion. 

Q. One gentleman suggested Rs. 75 a week, would that be a reasonable 
remuneration? 

A. I think it wull be a waste of money really. 

Q, Who would have to pay the money? 

A. That is the point. I am perfectly sure the trade cannot. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly to say, though yoTi are satisfied, geueraily 
speaking, with the present cejusorship, in one of your answers I think you 
say you would x^refer a w’hole-time censor with an advisory board. 

A, Yes. That is what you have now, a whole-time cettsor. 

Q. Vou mean, counting the etipendiary staff ub censors? 

A. Yes, th<i Inspector. 

Q It' has been represented very strongly to us that it is very dangerous 
to rely on the judgment of one man and one man only. Passing him after 
film his sense may get blunted through no fault of his *>wn, aivd it is not 
urged that lie is not acting boiui fide. Do you think yourself that it would 
bo advisable to have two men instead of (jne? 

A, Yes. I see pictures myself a couple of Iioiira every day. 

Q. You cen.sor them yourself before you put them before the Board? 

A. Yes. I alivays do it. 

So as to make sure ae aa it lies in your power that it is not 
objectionable? 

A. Yes, and to remove things which I think may be objected to. 

Q, Do you think there is much to cut out? 

A. Not much, but occasionally 1 do find some. 

Q. May I ask you what kind of things you cut out? 

.1. I generally cut out scenes of brutality, drunken men trying to force 
their attentions on a girl and things like that. 

O. I take it vou follow fairly cloaelv the rules that the censor tries to 
follow? 

A. Yes. That is why 1 want the Board to tell ub beforehand what sort 
of things should Ik? removed, ho that we could excise them ourselves and save 
a lot of trouble to them. 

Q. Oil the whole you like the idea of a Central Board? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But even if you have a Central Board, would it not be necessary to 
reserve power to loc^al authorities to suspend a fi'm? 

A, I tlioughi tb« local authorities must not do so when you have the 
Central Board. Otherwise it will come down to the same thing over again. 

<3 Is it not possible that a picture which might be inocuous in Bombay 
might cause a riot in Hyderabad, Sind? 

A, Yes. In a case like that T would not mind if the picture va^ atoppod 
locally. • 

Chair man: We are talking of emergency pov/ers, 

A, Yes, but a picture that is passed in Calcutta ahould not be stopped in 
Bombay and vice verad. 

Mr, Green: If w© recommend a Central Board yon sngge«t that it should 
b© at a i>ort either Calcutta or Bombay. You prefer Bombay? 

A. Yea. 
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Q. wa that it wil| t»e to hav« it in Calcutta, a ou 

not ^till hanker after a piovincia! board? 

A. i think it will not fee very ^dod ^or the triUie, because most of it 
iti Horn bay and Homhay is a nearer port. 

<J. A greater pT<>poHion of imports come through lk>mbay? 

A Yes. 

Q. I think you are rigiit ^ a matter of Coct. 

A. The pictures mu«t first f?onie to Ithrhbay arid then go ticrofts to Calcutta. 
My Head Office was in Calcutta before, but I csiine down to Ikimbay after- 
itards. ft saves a lot of money in freight, ete 

(*. Do you import moatly from America? 

A, Yes. And /K>Yri Crdnce aiid Etidfand too. 

You find rkuntfay rhost coiivehif^nt? 

A. Yen. It is the heat centre for diBfnbution all ox^er India. 

Colonel ('rawford: I have read your interesting note. You press for a fr^^ 
market foi- foreign fihits in Itulin? 

A. Yes. 

Q. An open market for the films of tihy conorry (uitside Tndifi to cotne 
hero? 

A . Yo^ . t 

Q Is there any tendency towards mouopol’.sation on the pait of any (^ne 
count r\ at present in India? 

A. No. 

Q. Tlie market is }>erfe(’tly free for foreii^n films? 

1, Yo i^. 

('hair man : d’he <l<K»r is optm, only you do not enter, 

Cf Jortel Crawford: You have given us some idea of the taste of the Indian 
market in your vory full ho%o. tlib you ttfink ilmi sex films make any 
fnvourahlc appeal to the Indian people? 

A. They must apfiN^al to sorhe. 

Q. It makes a general appe^ to humanity as a whole? 

A. Yes. 

Q. l>o you think that a lot of M estem films produced to-day or a major 
pVutioa of them do hiako an vmdue sexhYl appeal? 

A. No. Y'ery few. There are .M>me \»'hich are purposely iriade that way, 
hut in others although something may he put in, in order to make the story 
attractive, the ided ot eex appeal is liot there and therefore such fdmfi are 
) harmless. 

Q, YYiu do not think that In the case of kissing scenes there has Wen a 
tendency re<*ently to develop a mrt of sensual kiss? 

A. It all depends tipoti the way in which kisses are jKirtrayed. 

V Is there a teiitfency nowadays to portray a kiss — not only a kiss on the 
ihibttth but on the neck, oh the arms, in a sensual way? 

A. 1 do not think there is any tendency in (hat direction, not in the 
clasa pictures at any rate. 

Q, You arc distributor. Do ;\ou have to take any steps to watch the box 
otVc-e returns in the rnofiissil? 

A. I do where I hire the picture on a sharing basis. 

(,>. 1 am thinking o£ the Indian producer. How in he to know to*day wdiat 
he is going to get in th® 'vay of return from tlie mofuai^il theatre? 

A. All over seii^ but j^ictur^ ^ 

alter the box office returns. I send a liiaii fS^ho rotiM nil 

Of»r the country with the particular picture, except where I have reasons 
to believe that the exliibitor i» perfectly honest. We have a very elaborate 
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system and can always tell in advance what amount *ii picture will gross the 
niornent, of course* we see the film. 

Q. You are concerned also in w'atchingf your rotimi from the exhibitnii? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Has the ludiaii pr^xlucer any distribtiting ajcjeucy to-day? 

A. I su^^sted to some of them that T wouhl distriVude for them, but 
they would not allow it. 

9* ^Vhat sort of share of the profits would you rtspiire a> distributors? 
Jf it is a secret I would not pres#< you. 

A. It is not a sceret. It is an estahiisboii custom all over the world. It 
fttarta from, say, 40 i>er (x»ni. of the gross iiu^otne to the distributor and (K) 
per cent, to the jiroduccr. In some ca.ses the distributor gets 50 per cent, 
and producer 50 ])er cxmt. The distributor, of t'ourse, pays all the overhead 
exj>enses of distribution and frtxjuently advances money to tlu* prodiu'cr. 
Similar method adopted in Iiiring films to the exhibitor, where the distri- 
Imtor gets 40 j>er cent, and the exhibit<>r (50 per cent. The distributor charges 
his commiVsion on this 40 per cent, which be gets from the exhibitor and 
pays the balance to the produ<*er. 

Mr. (in'rn: Of tlie gross takings? 

.1. Yes. After deducting the tax, of course. ^Yc take 40 and tbc ihealrc 
lakes (»0, lu some cases we may come down to 25 per cent. 

Q. l>o \(iu think the Indian industry w-lll Vnniefit a great deal from a 
-(list rilaiting agency ? 

A. 

Q. l>o yo*u think that there is any big impoit of cheap or old films loau 
Ainerit^a in this i‘ountry? • 

.1, No, not/ muedn 

y. I’hcre is a certain amount? 

J. Not from Atnerica. ,\inf>ngst the big mahufacturerH the jrictureH are 
Tlfd sold. You cannot buy a picture lo-rlay irom Arnefi''a. For example, 
the pii'turcs which come t-o trn^ I have got to acfT>tuit for them and return 
them to tlie iirodiu'ers or hum tlnmi when done with. I cannot sell them. 
You cannot, buy from Arherica, but you® can buy from the I/^mdon maikcl 
ft lot of continent ft! junk. 

Chanrnan : Where do those continchlal things (‘o»rie from? 

A. (lermany* Frani'e. They are exported fr »in tlou^Ion. 

CfAonel Cmuford: flow' do you purchase your filaiH for this country? 
You do a <’trtain amount of inspection younself ky going to Fnrope? 

/! . 5 es. 

Q. Is there any other rneth<Ki? 

A. In some cases I get on “ exploitation.’* Then firm sends out the 
films and Icavf's to us to judge whether the pii-tuf’e is good enougVi for tfi« 
market. If it is good for the. market I keep it, if not f return it- In the 
case of those pictures which I accept we get a certain xiercentago in e.xftctly 
the same manner aft we do in tJie coae of the theatres. In this way I have 
a chance of seeing the picture before I offer them to my tixhiliitors. and 
if any are not gcxxl I rlo not offer them at all. I sim[>ly r€diirii them. 

Q. Do you keep any agen^ yourself in the market at Home to advise 
you ? 

A. Y’^es, both in London and New York. 1 keep an eye on all the outside 
marketh and I employ men. 

Mr. Graven : A’ou would be perpared to distribute Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me anything about educational films? Do you import any 
^duoational filmft? 
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A. 1 import some, f have alao a pictture called “ The Pictorial which 
oombt* of scientific and educational subjects, but we have not been able to do- 
auy busiuftftB with it. 

Q, Did you try to import any of these i;ai/ural history filnu^? 

d- That is the kind of subject which is put in “ The Pictorial.*' But the 
exhibitor does not want it. The public I think likes it. 

<i>. Bvtt the exhibitor at present is not convinced of that? 

A. No. 

Q. For the preparation of educational films, do you consider that it would 
be gCHjd to have a model studio riui by Government for the production of 
its owo educrational films, and at'tin^ as a Kort of res^earch departinent for the 
industry? 

A . Yes . 

Q. Yon think that would he advantageous? 

d Yes. It would help both the Government and the (Industry. 

Is there any scope for research work regarding the industry' ip India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tn all ways? 

A. Yon do not need to start from the very bottom because locpenmeuts 
have already been made. It is not necessary to start in a small way either. 
You can tuirn out a picture here quite as well as anybody else, can do pi 
oth^r parts of the xvorld. 

Q, But there are conditions peculiar to ^^ndia? 

J. Yea, 1 do not know what Government really wimts, but if it is a 
question of propaganda work — nn the railw ays tliig propaganda is alrciuly 
being carried on, — you must make these pictures in a manner that will be 
a^'i'tpiabie to people. You must put an educational subject in a story in a 
matuu r that wdll impress the people. For instance, w-e had an Amerjohu 
film called ** Men of Steel.'* It was taken in a very big ste^il manu- 
facturing plant. The whole of the works were used aa a background. The 
story was just an ordinary love story, but idl the time yoii were kxiking 
at it you were impressed by tliose enormous steel wwks and indirectly 
learnt a lot about this most irapon'rant industry of the world. In the same 
manruvr pi<'tures could be prcxluced in India witu backgrounds laid in, say, 
rr>urid about some of the enormous irrigation worlv:^ constructed by the Govern- 
ment in this country, A fine propaganda could be carried on in this way 
without telling the peoyde actually that they were being instructed. 

Q. I understand you to say that there is an undoubted demand for Tpdian 
pi«;tiirc.*; to-day? 

1. Yew 

Even of the quality produced now? 

A. Yes. 

A demand that the existing prcxlacers are noi capable of ^.upplymg? 

A. No. 

Q. Ami them is a tremendous opportunity for expansion by the establish- 
ment of theatres throughout India? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Comiug to the quota sv'stem-— 

A. What do you mean by qviota 

Q. 7 or 7^ per cent., all cinemas should show' Indian films, with h view 
to help the Indian industry. 

A. The Indian film has got enough demand, why force it on every 
picture theatre in the country? 

Q. Could tlie industry cope with such a demand to-day? 
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A. As the industry goes on, mm's \viil in. To-day the 

demarui is more ikian the supply and therefore there is no neoessitv of foroing 
any pictures on any cinema. Here the tJi^atfee must always be divhiea 
between two or three secticais of the community. 'I’he theatres which show 
Indian films eaanot show European. You have got lo cater for a fertain 
number of foreigners and educated Indians and leave the theatres catering 
for tl»ein alc^ae. There is no reason why the Indian film should he mixed 
up with foreign films, heca\i«e if a man wants to see an Indian film lie has 
only to go to a theatre which shows it esckisively. If you mix tiio Indian 
films with the foreign films you cut out those Uieaires’ custom altogetiier. 
If you encotirage the building of more theatres it will stop any tendency to 
monopolise the exhibition side of the business, because no exhibitor <>» set 
of exhibitors can go cm buying up theatres for ever. All that is neceasary 
is to improve the quality of the films and i:et more theatres. Forcing Indian 
'films ypon every theatre is not at all required. 

You seem to l>e fairly hopeful that you can get Indian pmduced filniTt 
A^uoss in for<*ign markets? 

A. Provided you make them specially for foreign inarkels. You nmst 
bring stai's from over there, international stars. For instance, if you hrinj. 
ar Finglisli star, it will mean yon will not he able to sell such piitures in 
America. Therefore you must have American actors to take the leading 
parts and then you will be able to sell in America and Europe American 
stars are known in all those coirntries. 

Q. The market judges more by the Star Hum by anything else? 

.1 , A'es, you* can sell pictures oven before they are made if they have 
particular stars featuring in tl^^rn. 

<?. I notice you say you go in for printing of fdms. 1’hat appears m he 
one of the inconveniences here, the ruethr*d of printing Indian films. 

A. I have a laboratory but it is just big enough for my own require- 
monts. 

Q. I underskuid that in Aokrica it is done entirely separately to the 
pnKiiicinjfi very often. 

A. Yes. There are firms that do notl^ng but printing. At the same 
time there are some big producers who have also their own laboratories. 

Q, Would that be a paying line of business in India? 

A. Oh I yes. 

Q. Laboratory work for all producing companies.? 

.1. Certainly . 

Q. .And it uould l>e on tlu* whom « sound move h)r the trade to lake? 

.1. A’ou will have t-o get in with the pnxlu<crvi of the raw st-ock. If yiaj 
cannot buy your raw stock cheap then perhaps ytm will md. be able to make 
money there. T can do that bc^cause my firm makes raw sto^‘k and supplies 
me at w^hoh^sale prices.. But of course that could he arranged with the nmrin* 
facturers. 

Q. That would be a useful thing for the industry instead of each prcKlucer 
printing and developing their own films. 

A. Yee. My idea was first of all to establish a laboratory, not a studio 
which could wait until at least 1,000 cinemas exist in fhe country. 

Q, Do you know' anything about the limitations in the Indian rrmrket due to 
proviu<nal boundaries and different cufttomR. 1 do not think you l ave found 
it so in the case of Western films which are shown in every province. 

A. Dh ! yes, I believe such lirnitetioni? do exist. The pictures you make 
here, for instance a MahrattA story, do rot go in Bengal end a Bengal stf)ty 
does not go here. That is perfectly true. You will hnve to make picturee 
tfor eat^h province. 

Q. Or take subjects that have an alLlndia interest? 
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A, Tii«re aro «ub>actii like too, l>4i^ I think wiU be to 

make i^icturee for eeob part of ^e eotmtry, Ufeeaeil »ip, eo ae to look Ukp 
the people of the particular prfvince in which the pi<^twtie ia to be i^iiowp. 

Q, That will limit your Indian ^Ims to one particuiar market. 

4- Juet eo. 

Wbat about hlnje for the army. They are not gertting all the filma 
they require? 

A. Ohl yea, they are, eo far as the Britieh Army is cxMitnimed, We supply 
to a good many liegimental Institutes. 

(f. Have you ever got in touch with the army? 

A. W^e »'Ajpply fo many of them, canteeriB and other places. 

Q, But don't you supply thexp to tiie Icxial exhibitor? 

A, No, straight to Army Headquarters. You see they run thqir own 
cinemas. All they want is cowboy or Western Drama Jjveiy time, i.ot social 
and high class dramas. They also want .trials. ^ 

Mr, Green : Have the Army authorities ever asked 30U for special films 
for Indian troops? 

A, No, ne^er. I do not think they have any cinemas in the Indian 
barrm^ks. At any rate T am not aware it. It may be due to the fact that 
Indian soklmrs^ can go the tomi and visit the cinemas there. ' 

Ml. Seo^y: Yon have spoken about a tendency towards monopoly on the 
exhibition side. Has there he&ix a gradual process in this direction? 

A, Well, lujt exactly. 

Q, How has this come about? • 

A. I should say for the last B or lO months. Not exactly gradually, 

y. We. have been told by a witness .to-day) — he was speaking ^yilh refer- 
ence to his experience of a particular place — Iriat ccitain people who were 
running tbeatree had failed in their enterprise and they were compelled to 
aell their theatres, and that there was only a particular firm prepared to 
offer a reasonald© price. That is the reason why some of the theatres got into 
lh« h^ds of that particular firriL. 

A. 1 don T think so. It may have been so in some cases, but not in every 
case. Hut, mind you, there is nothing wrong in it. If a man wants to acquire 
theatref you cannot stop him from doing so, the only Hung yon can do is 
to build more theatres. 

Q. Is there an;^rthing in that prot'e&s that you take exception t")? 

A. It might 1 >© barl for the trade. 

Q. But nothing bati in the pro<*es» of acfpnsition itself? If it is done 
in an aboveboard manner and in tiie open market, then other people also 
have the ox>X)or trinity 01 purchasing those theatres. Is not that so? 

.1. Quite so. 

Q, You have stated that certain tVieaires in Bombay who have taken to 
Ii dilRTi films are repenting, and are thinking of going back to foreign (\lixm 
because of the \insatiftfik'tory quality of Indian films. I think it wag short* 
sl^hf^ltiess on the pArt of the producer for which they will have to pay in 
the end. It does not pay to produce bad films; it prejudices your market. 

.*1. Yes. 

Q. You have also stated that Indian production is getting worse and worse. 
That is your view? Now, in that state of things would you care to exhibit 
your pictiu'es in the outride world? 

A. You mean pictures which are being inadi^ 

Q- Yes. 

A. No. • 
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t itf thi>t th^it would prej^udiee ti;e po^ntial lu^irket itfc 
outfiidle world. % 

A. Ym* There is uo hope for it at all. You (rfuinot possibly get 
#crog6 aa they are at preseat. 

Q. Because if you take tiiia ehortaighterl step the outside market ^^ill he 
lost iiTevocably to you? 

A, Quite so. Well, it has l>eeii tried. As a matter of fact, two or three 
pictures were sent And showu to certain people ^d I think they have been 
rejected straightaway. 

Q, Now, yon further stated that the moat e<»sential clement in a picture 
that would make a wwld-wide appeal would i>e the presence of a star of 
international reputation to take part in the production. How inu<h Jo you 
ihiniv a star of that description w'ould ac'cept by way of salary^ tor toiiiiag 
out to India? 

^4 It depends upoli the star. If you want u real star pmbably she will 
w ant £50() a ^veek. 

Q. For coming out to India? 

A. For working weeks here. 

Q. Now, when you say that India might take three feet of British films 
in ex<‘bange for one that jiritain might take fr(>in India I tlunk tlml condi- 
tion About the star is present. You make that, the acceptance ol e’'c*n that 
one i<K)t of Indian film hy the outside world, conditional upon the presence 
of a star of that kind? 

A. In that case every picture you make with etai*s like that you are hound 
to sell. 

• 

Q, But it is your idea that in any such sclieine of rocipnxdty it is not 
necessarv to have stars of that d»>s(u*iption and that an inl'onor quality might 
do ae well. 

A. Oh I no; you will not soli any Indian picture otherwise. 

Q. That is to say you must liavo these etars eve»i if yf)U want to self 
pne foot of Indian picture in exchange for three feet of liritish film? 

A. Y'es, it would be a g<K)d tiling as picture so made will portray the life 
and custom of the people of the country and will he able to find n market 
iri other parts of tlie w^brlcl. 

Q. Do you think that would be a great draw in the AVpsteni world? 

A, I think wo. There are such a lot of tilings you could take in India 
which tlie other countries would he very i>lea8ed to accept. 

Q. And feature films as they are called? 

4- In th<? acted films you have no chance of sending anything without a 
etar in it. 

Q. And so far as feature filma are concerned, having regarfl to the huge 
amount a atar would demand, it is not witlun the range of practical politics? 

4. You can get the lesser known and cheaper stars. Perhaps it would l»e 
better to have cheaper stars to begin with and engage bigger c>ncx later on. 
No doubt the expense will be too great at the present moment. 

Q. Now' you imports British pictures in very iarg^e quantities. Jiow' do you 
account for the fact that so few British pictures are shown in India P 

A. \Vlien I say large quantities,*! mean my imports of Pathe Oajreite — 
which is an entirely British production — amount (o 8 or 9 (‘ 0 ]fhes a week, through 
Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon and Colombo. That means a lot. It means 
reels cximing into the country every w^'oek from Engkad. The production 
of feature films there of course is very smaU, Out of or ?10 pictures 
available last year, we brought out 10 or 15 British films which was good 
enough . 

Qi Aud you are satisfied with the progress that »s being made in that 
direction ? 
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-4. Not exactly. In England things have been going np and d(wm. Three 
yefir« ago there ^ere eome vefy fine pictures. Year l^efore last they dropped 
and nothing available. This year with the fillip the new quota system 
ha« given to the industry they have come hack again. At the present 
moment there are some fiO films in the rnaking. Not all of them will come 
on the market, but I arn hoping that at least a dozen will lie good, and we 
WT[11 hung them out. This year, tlie of 1926-27, there was nothing 

all. We were practically at a atandatill, no prodiictiwi at 9^. 

C- H this progress is maintained you will consider that very satisfactory? 

A. Yes. Tf England makes films which are good films they will all 
over the world. Even America wants them. To-day tlie Americans have 
put tniliions of pounda into their big theatree. Those theatres want some- 
thing new to show. They are fed up with seeing their own fmjes like aiiy- 
bo<iy else. If you make a good picture in England they will take it, if it is 
up to their standard, if it is m good as they want. • 

Q. And you don’t like the idea of the exhibitor in India ^ being dictated 
in the matter of the choice of his progranrirrie ? 

4. No, I do not. 

Q. Tf the Brit/ish film is satisfactory you can depend upon the eAhil>itor 
to take it? 

.1. if it brings money the exhibitor is bound to take it; and I tliink if 
better British pictures come along the exhibitor in this country stands to 
make more money with them than he does on the average American film; 
because lus audience is composed of Britishers or even of Indians who read 
about British things. They have sympathy with British ‘things. Tut two 
picnires side by side, one containing an ErTglish and the other an American 
story of the same type, and the English story vuH appeal more to the public 
and the exhibitor will get more people to see if. 

Q. Other things being equal, there ia a natural preference in favour of 
the Britisli film? 

A. Certainly. People who go to see the foreign pictures in this country 
naturaMy have sympathy with British pictures, and if a good picture comes 
along it will make more monej for the exhibitor and do good to everybody. 

Q. Are you in favour of any artificial stimulus being given to the exhibi- 
tion of British films in India? 

A, T do not think it is neceseery. 


^Onil Evidenoe of Mr. R. R« GHAREKHAN of the Exoeldor Studio, 
on Friday, the ISth November 1927. 

Chairrt){m: Y'ou are the proprietor of the Excelsior Studio? 

A. No, I have been engaged by the proprietor to put it on a sound basis 
at present. 

Q. As a business manager? 

A. No, sort of Studio Manager. 

Q. In what department do you assist? 

A. All departments hut particularly in managing the Studio, in directing 
and all that. 

Q. But what experience have you in that line? 

A , I have been making a study of the business for the last year or two as 
1 want to go into it seriously, go in for it myself. 

You mean studying books? 

A. No, visiting the studios here in Bombay. One of my frienda i« already 
n director for the last 2 years, so I go with him. 
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Q, Gathering |>raotioai knowledge. 

A. Ye«. 

But what were you before that?' 

A. 1 pnaaed my M. L. examin.ition. 

Q. And you have taken to this line. Were you interested in thi8 sort of 
business? What took you to this line? 

.4, Well, in college I was mii(?h interested in the stage and cinama^ I 
mean interested in seeing, and 1 had dreams of producing pictures. 

(). Have you prtHiuced any hlius? 

A. Not up to now'. 1 want to, but again conies the question of capital. 

Q. Who is the profjrietor of the Excelsior Studio? 

A. Waji Haji, who does not know English. 

Q. He has taken it up on Ivelialf of u friend who died? 

.4 . Sopiething like that. 

Q. How long have you been in the Excelsior Studio? 

A. AlKiut a *111011111 now . It is very newly started. Waji Haji used to 
produce films in other studios, 

Q. Now what is it you want to tell us? I hear you are interested in the 
production side. 

A, Yes, I am miglitily interested. 

Q. AVhat is it you want to tell us? You have seen our qutvstionnaire ? 

.4- Well, I don’t think it is mentioned in the questionnaire but T think 
soiiif (juesi i(..)ns w ei-f being jjiit as to u iiat (.'lass jo'toi’s and actresses eonic 
from. Can I say iioniothing on that subject? much criticism has been 

levelled at the ( lass from whicl^ those actors and aotn^ssew come. But I 
think as long as they Iwhave w^ell, do their work well and ably in tho studio, 
I think they should l>e ('orisidert d to (K>ine from a very good class. Because 
the morality in these studicts is not very inferior to what might Iks termed the 
Hollyw’ood morality. 

Q, You have not been to Holly wcKid ? 

.4, No, l)ut 1 have road about it. 

Q. You think, from ^mur knowledge of the Renditions in Indian studios, 
that the actors that take part there have behaved well. Never mind the 
comparison. Do you think they are doing well? 

A. Quite Well, I mean to say, a better class will come forw'ard. 

Q. We w'ant only your personal knowledge and perBonal experience. 

A. Yes. And as for starting a central studio, well, if it does not exceed 
much the cost of production which w'o incur in our present studios, it is all 
right, hut it ought not to be more costly. There is not a large class of cinema 
artists at present, and liere the studio means studio staff. So if we go to the 
central studio we will have to take our own staff which will be very difficult 
at present. Bo if all the theatres in India are throw^n open to the Indian 
iUms, and tlie production is increased, then I think the central 

Q, You say you cannot speak from experience of any of these things. I 
should like to hear what you have to say as short as possible. 

A. Well, I don’t think I have anything particular to say about it. I 
think you have been told alreadj^ lots of things. Then there is the question 
aa to films being sent to foreign couhtries or not — Indian films — whether it 
would be adrisable. I think not. A few ffinui might be sent but it would 
create a sort of permanent prejudice against the Indi# industry. On the 
contrary, educational films might be sent. Because gn nations have got 
a very clear notion about India, that it is a sort of^ .^arbarious nation. A 
sort of topical fiima might be sent there and the films might be introduced 
in the schools and colleges and studenta should know what really is. 

Q. Are you a frequent visitor of cinemas here? 
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A. Well, yes, more or less. 

Q, For how many years have you been seeing the cinema? 

A. Oh, many years. ^ 

Q. Do you think foreign films have* any malignant inftuehce on the lAdian 
::puhlic? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

People of your stamp appreciate the foreign film? There is a com- 
plaint that they do not ap|)reciate Indian films but that they prefer foreign 
films. Do you friMjueni Indian films or foreign films? 

A, Both. Unfortunately, I must say 1 go to enjoy the foreign film and 
study the Indian film how it enn be imt) roved. 

Q, For bettering your professional knowledge? So you go to the foreign 
films! in order to study ? 

A. To study, also to learn something and also to enjoy the film. Bec?ause 
they have always got some new ideaa wdiich Indian pro^^luc^rs cairnot afford 
to produce. 

Q. You do not write stories? 

A. I do. I write stories and scenarios but the prixlucers won't have them 
because they are afraid of the eternal censor. I don’t blame the ecuisor at all. 
Mr, Orern: You have not actually protliiciHi any films yet? 

A, No, 

Q. And you have not had any twhnical training other than what this 
studio can give? 

A. No, 

r 

Then I won’t troiibi© you. 

Colonel Crawioi'd : You are manager of a studio at the moment:" 

A, Yes, lit present. 

Is the demand of exhibitors for Indian films considerable? 

-4. Oh yes, it i.s. 

Q. And your studio is always able to keep up with production? Every 
} picture that you can possibly prixUice is taken? 

A. oh, yes. 

V- That is, barring that the picture is not entirely rotten. 

A. All the pictures are taken. 

Q. Well, now, you suggests that the scenarios that you have written 
had been turned down by the exhibitors ns likely to be prohibited by the 
oeusor. What is the general gist of the story wdiieh you W'rotc? 

A. Well, take for example, the film “ Sacrifice. V’ If it had not been for 
the groat name of the poet Tagore, it wmiild never have been shown, because 
it would be coiisideriHi to hurt somelwdy’s feelings. Unfortunately India is 
something with antagonistiiT ideas. So you are bound to hurt somebody’s 
feelings if you take a novel idea. 

Yes, but when you had dreams of the cinema in your college days, it 
was with a view of UwAiiiig some great lessons to the Indian peoples. Do 
you consider that the type of stories generally shown on western film teach 
a gireat loksoii ? 

A. I beg your pardon. I wanted to teach other nations what India is. 

Q. You wanted to write stories for the west? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. That is a great idea. It is really propaganda on behalf of India. 

.4. iTe®. 

That was the idea at ^the buck of your mind? That they ou|d»t to 
understand w’hat India is? Not so much a question of i^ocial reform amongst 
your own i>«ople? 



A. It goes witJj it. 

Mf. Seogy: Have you tried to asw^rtaiu gks to how far those propagiuulu 
i!hi^ whieh you have in mind will have a market in foreign c<>untri4>« 

*4. WeiK that ifi what T mean, that some so<'ial and topical and educational 
filihs might be introduced at present so as to give an idea of what India is 
like. 

Q. At Indians cost, or do you eKpe<'t these foreign (‘ountries to pay for 
these films!' 

*4. Of course, they will have to pa\\ We cannot afford to send them frcfc 
Q. But have you ascertained what the ehance.s are of getting payments 
aA, 1 lenve that to the Imperial Government . 

Q. You want this to be undertaken purely an a propaganda measurer' 

A. Also as a bii,sineK.s iiieaHiire. Get some inouoy out of it. 

G. And you wouKI (X)niine your activities within the Empire or extend 
then) to foreign countries 

A. First within the Knii)ire as ! think the lmj»erial (government wouhl 
give all help to make India better understomi. 

(y. Hut you wouldirt keep other foreign countries out of itP 
.1. By 7»o mtatns. 

Oral Evideace of (1) Mias NANAJBAl CONTRACTOR, Pritioip&l, 
Chandra Ramji Girls' High Sohdol. (2) NttSS B. A. ENGINEER, 
in.B.r., J.P., M.A., IX-B.. deva Sadah SbcHsty, (3) Miss M. 
CHTTOPADHYAYA. Principal, New Girls’ Hi^ Sbhod, and 
H) Mrs. SONUBAI KABBUR, on Priday, the ISih NovBnd>er 
1927. 

Ch(i\ fintin : We don’t ftropose to trouble you on the induBtrial or economic 
Mspei'ts of the industry. A.s you are, perhttps, aware, the social asfWM’ts of 
the cinema arc very iin|>ortant and as ladte-s taking an int<?resf, in imhiio 
Affairs we should like to have your ^ iews. Now, probably you have mh^u the 
criticisin that the cinema is pr(.«:!uclive of harm to the Indian public, that 
eNpeciftlly the 'rti‘stern films shown in India are productive of a dernoriilising 
effe<.)t on the Indinn (luhlic. And we should like to have your views in the 
matter, whether you con.sider that there is any real foundation lor such a 
view'. 

Stiss Chiti foiKulh ijd : Well, there are so tnany different typen of public. 
The question is for whom (b> you want to cater f' 

Q. Do you think that it has ft harmful effec t on any piiblic'f 
A. Well, there are certain films tlmt might, especially on the younger 
generation. But on the wdiole the films shown are not ho bad. Of course, in 
Bombay, for instance, most jHK)ple are ustwl to seedng wc^Utu ways of hfe, 
But take South India. People are not nearly -so used to the ways of the 
west, so that a <ertain kind of film w'hich might be show^n in Bombay may 
perhaps not l>e suitabie for Madras. 

Q. You think Bombay is more pdvauced r' 

A. Well, call it advancement or what you will, at any rftte it is 1 think 
more familiar with WY-stern customs, etc., than other pliux^s. 

Q. You mean they see more of the western life. 

.1. Yes, Bombay is more cosmopolitan. that, whether it is vice or 
virtue, one gets used to it. 

Q, So you think familiarity with such a life is the j>er (rorreclive? 

A, That is what I think. But, of course, perhaj*' little c-euaoring might 
be done. Sometimes you find an ugly bit. As for all that criticism about 
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kiiisinflf and thingH of that »ort^ 1 don’t say that they will be very harmful. 
But toinga like this, for instance, I believe there is a picture showing now 
called ** Paint and Powder,” f^^mebody was telling me the other day that 
in on© of the last scenes a drunken lady is thrust into bed. Now, that 
kind of thing is undesirable. Ugliness should go out. And if we are going 
to see something of the west, let us never see ftlms that do not do the west 
justice, I^et us see the best side of it. 

Q. I quite agree with you as a general principle but do you think the 
hlnw do justice or do not do justice to the life of the westp 

A, Both. There are those that do justice and those that do not do 
justice. And I think there are more of those that do justice than of those 
that don’t. 

Q. Those that do justice are more frequent than those that don't P 

A. From the educational point of view, I say, that a system might be 
adopted of introducing a series of educational films for schools, 

Q, That is another aspect of the question. Now we are oonoerned with 
the amusement aspect of it. You think that without injuring the amuse- 
ment aspect of it — because after all that is the main thing — people go to the 
eineiua to get iiinusomcnt, not to get inKtruction— if you use the cinema for 
giving instruction, nobody will go. 

A. lucidtiiitally we might get instruction. 

Q. Of course, we all learn something from almost everything — but I am not 
speaking in that sense. The cinema must be attractive, we must do what 
w© have to do without injuring the attractive aspect of it. Do you think 
that a little more censoring is iKK)dedP 

A. YV.5, just a little more. Oh, I am perfectly sure a little more is needed. 

Q, Is that your opinion also? 

Mis.i Contractor : Yes, I think certain films which have a very demoralising 
and injurious ofiect should be prohibited be<*auKe it is essential that public 
morals should be guarded just as we guard public health. I think Indian 
women are, os a rule, naturally very .shy and mexh^si ; they are reserved as 
compared with their sisters of the west. Thus, naturally these films — specially 
those depicting kissing and indecent flirtation — which may be very common in 
France or America, are to Indian women very shocking and lowering and 
they hang their heads down or turn away their faces at the siglit. Tho 
social customs of the West are quite different to what they are here, and 
certain filmB which would he appropriate if they are shown there would have 
no interest if shown here. The life portrayed there is so different. I had 
an opportunity of seeing Hollywood some time back wdien I was in America 
and the life the cinema actors and actresses were found leading there at 
first sight struck some of us as rather shoc^kiiig. But I have not seen any 
of the studios here ; so I cannot compare the tw^o. 

<^), Would you like such a life introduced into this country? 

A, Not without some modification. I would prefer to have films which 
would convey a moral lesson or which would have some religious point in 
them. Of course, these would be desirable and they would b© very much 
patronised especially by Indian women. I would certainly go so far as to 
suggest that there should be a lady censor on the board. 

41. Y"ou are all agreed there? 

A. Yes. Now that Government has made an ex][>eriment of appointing 
lady magistrates to preside at the juvenile courts and the experiment has 
been found to be successful, it is eminently desirable that women should be 
appointed on the board of censors also; because a woman can always judge 
better from her own point of view. 

Oh, 1 am sure as mothers and siste:ra you are interested in the welfare 
of the youth of the country? And you think it would be useful to have some 
Ii4ies Oft the board? 
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A. Certainly, for who can know' l>etter or judge better wbat fUmfi are 
adrinable for young ladies. « 

Q. Eapeciaily if they depict socdal life. 

A, Moral and socdal life and the like. 

Q, Do you think you tan get ladies to serve on the board here in Bombay? 

.4. Yea, I think so. If we are asked, our services will offered. 

Q. Say, 2 or 3 hours a week or even more. 

A, Oh, yes. 

Q, You think you can ffnd suflicient time? 

.4. Certainly, many ladies would come forw^ard to offer their services, 
especially when the cause is so very noble. 

Q. Do you then suggest that each film shown to the public should first be 
•examined by 2 or more people? 

A. Yes, they should hi\ 

Q. There should not be one individual person.^ 

A. Yes. )>ecause if there are different persons they can exchange their 
views and can exclude what is not desirable or what is not wantod. 

Q. But all that, of course, is more a point for the husiniM^ people. The 
diffiiculty 8ugg€i8ted is first, that you won't he able to find men with sufficient 
leisure to devote 2 or 3 hotirs a week, secondly, that it wiD entail delay in 
censoring, thirdly, that there will not be uniforniity of standard in the 
wnsorship, since the .same lady and gentleman will not s<*t‘ every film. Do 
you til ink w^e slfould attach iiiiportanee to this aspect or do you aitach greater 
importance to the examinatioji^by 2 or more j>er8onsP 

A. Yes, I tliiiik it should be t*xaniined by two or more persons. 

Q, And you think you w*ill be able to supply the newjssary number of men 
and women in Bombay.^ 

A. I think so. 

Q. Do you share in that view. Miss Chattopadhaya ? 

Mias ('hait<<fnidhifiiya : (di. Well, I know* so little alifnit Bombay but I 
expect it ought to he pofwible. 

Q. Miss. Kaljlnir, is that vour (jpinion also? 

A. Yea. 

Q. {To Mr^. Kahhar): Do you think it will be possible for you to give time 
for this sort of work? Although you have travelled in England still you are 
very conservative and do you think people like you would He able to find the 
time for this sort of work? 

A. Yes, T think so. 

Q, What age would you say should l>e fixed for adults? 

Miss Contractor A Mif^s Engineer : We think 16 should be the age. 

Q, But 16 years is an impressionable age. Do you think it is sufficiently 
liigh. It is just the age when they take all the ideas? 

Miss Contractor : I think it is not dcssirable that children below the age 
of 12 should be allowed to go t<> the cinema shows, because, first of all, in 
•order to make a film popular there are two things, there is always a woman 

at the bottom, and secondly, there are plenty of love scenes which it is not 

•desirablG for young children to see. Such children should l>e shown educa> 
tional and instructive films on subjects like science, scenery, wild animals, and 
so on, because it will convey instruction to them in a very agreeable form, 
tutd they will receive the impressions very easily. 

Q, You think that films which show social life in an '''^^^rnctive style should 
not be shown to children below the age of 12, I mer where love scenes and 

4 >tber things are depicted such films should not he shown to them P 
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A, If a|)pn the di^retipti of the pareutB whether they abooM 

take their children to Bhch Hliowis or not* They ehotild hot be aftpgeiher 
prohibited* ' ’ ^ 

Shall I put it like this, that unless the ehildreti are accompanied by 
their parents they should not be shown sii^ hlma Which are marked for 
adtdts^*? 

d. No. Becauae on the contrary their curiosity w'ouid be aro\i6ed, and 
while trying to remedy one evil you step intp the greater evil. 
nature i« such, efi|>ecially in young children, that they will become all 
the more curious as to why they are prohibited from seeing certain Bhowm. 
Then they will have re<sr>ur»e to Bome indirect way of seeing the cinemas 
without the permission of the parents. 

Miss Engineer: Borne films should be marked for Adults only. 

Mien Contractor : We had recently the film called “ Damaged Goods It 
was meant only for adults, but the curiosity of the chiki];en was all the moon 
aroused. 

Q. Then you think it is desirable to mark some films as for adults only 

Af,us Engineer: I think 80 . 

Mm Chattopadhvom - I also think so. 

Mr.<. j^abhwr: I am also of that vie\^^ 

Mins Contractor : 1 bold iKHh points of view, ^ 

Do you really think that the cinema has some evil influence on the 
Indian piiblic as it is shown now? 

.4. I think so, and we feel that a little more censorship is needed. 

(). Do you think it is more strict here thaij it is in KnglapdP 

.4. Yes, bu,f the west is quiteu diflorent from the east. 

There is more freedom l>et ween the sexes there, and that is why the 
effect is not so very great on impressionable minds as it is here, becauao 
from their infancy they do not find anything objectionable or much to criti- 
cise in their social manners and customs, nudity, etc., while people here 
have not such freedom? 

A. Yes. I , 

Q, Then you think it is more the tone that you object to, and not ligb^ 
clothing, nudity and things of that .sort? 

A. The social side of it. 

Q. Of cqursCj to judg^^ a matter like that, you require two or three 
minds P 

A* Exactly. 

Q. So you think that every film should he viewed by the censors, especially 
those which t'ontain the social side of the west? 

A, There should be both ino|i and w’omiui on the Board. 

Q, And also members with a certain amount of western and eastern id^f 

Miss Contractor : Yea. It must a composite body, you must have a 
Hindu, a Mussolman, a ^arsi on it, because there are sp many different 
nationalities here. 

Q, Hqt dp you think it will count for much? 

Mi>a' (Jhattopadhyayfs : No, one Indian* lady will do, whether Hindu oc 
Mussalmau. 

Q. tbe ^^uslim ladlj; will take a more cotiaervative view beeauM 

obi^ry© \ ” ' ' ' - 

.4. The effect of western fikns m juat tb© i^zue as the social life witt 
prodUjP© ojgt o^f yQU% they tot go to Ij^j^andL 

Mr^ Gteen: {To Miss Ohatinpotdhuaya) : I was very interested in the 
ii net ion which you made between the diff erent claii^ ©I audience. M it 
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Another city ? * 

A. It is not at all fair, that is tny whole noint. 

Is it practicable P Can we do it? Ts tUe film to he censored in every 

city? 

Mws ChattapaiJhyatfa : Yes. 

Miss ContrucUrr : It will depend upon the customs of the people. Now, if 
a film were shown in Bombay Indian women might not consider it undesir- 
able, but if the same film were? shown in the Puni»>> or ^>ind wher^ the 
Furdo/i system prevails, it would be objected to by Indian women there, tor 
they might feel that their modcfsty had been insulted. 

Q. Now, can you suggest any wiiy by which religious films can be 
censored P 

Miss t'oahoi ior : A film might not offend a Muhammadan here, but it 
might offend him in Sind or in the Punjab, One instance of it recently 
happened in Burma. • 

Q. I take Jt that yem do not really (^onsidcr the roligiouK cpiesiion very 
seriously? You would not say that a certain film should Im certifie<l esp<>- 
cially for Hindus. I gather that your general impression is that some of 
our western films as reprt^sented on the Hcroen arc somewhat exaggerated 
and hurt Indian oj^inion. at least as much if nf>i more than Eiirotumn opinion, 
and so tlie censor.shi]> should 1 r‘ tightened U}>P 

.4* Western films are so much exaggerated that the Indians naturally 
gather a wrong im])ression. 

Q. Now wirl) regard to the position of ladies on tbe Censorship Board, you 
W'ant that .ladi(‘^f should he on thi.s Board? That is to say, if there are six 
members, at least two should h# hxdies? 

A. Yes, they should personally inspect the film, otherwise it would bo of 
no value. 

Yon con^ithr there should he a lady, a European and an Indian, and 
the tilni sjjould be examined by all these three people? 

A. Y>>. 

Q, Do you tliiiik that ladies will be foumj^ in sufficient number to do the 
work? Do you realise what tlnit work involves? The censorship of films in 
Bombay alone takes dj iiours for five days a w€?ek in a year, year in and year 
out. (Viisoring won’t mean tlmi you should to devote 4 hours every 

week, but it would depend upon the convenience of the film censors. For 
instance, you may be asked to be t>rt'seut at a certain time wdrieh would suit 
ail the others. .Do you think after attending to all your hou.s^jhold buBiness 
you would hc^ able to find ladies w ho W’ould be able, to attend to this work. 
Do you think it wul) not <‘ause any inconvenience l)e(ause you will have to 
fix up your time wdth your fellow' eeiiswxrs? That is not free cthoice, boeause 
the theatres have their public performances and therefore it will have to be 
lioine time during the day. Having fixed that you have to lake some time for 
going from yotir home to the theatre, you have to kw tbe film, write the 
report or reports and then discuss your ref>orts at weekly or fortnightly 
meeti ngs ? 

Miss Contractor : Those ladias w'ho hav-e sufficient leisure and are wilting 
to offer their sert ioes will certainly cx>me forwui rd to be on the Censor Board. 
There are many soc-ial workers amongst us, and thex' would be quite whiling 
to ierve bn the Censor Board. 

Q. T know UiAny of you are s<h ial worker:^, and it is exactly from that 
class of ladies we ext>ect to get volunteers for this class of work, but the mere 
fiMjt that they are social workers will make it all the harder for them to 
Wbrl: on the Censor board. 

iiiss Contrartor : But the experiment might Ik? tried, and we are sure 
ladies of the right type will Ik> forthc-oniing. 
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Miss Chattopadhyaya ; You suggest that on the Board there should ba 
ladies who have expexlenco of both the east and the weet. 

Miss Contract 07' : Yes. One who ha* a fair knowledge of both the east and 
the west should he selected to si* on the Board of Censors, and it would bo a 
great advantage. 

Q. I have pointed out the general difficulty, but some of the witnosaes 
have come to the conclusion that it might be better to appoint two, three or 
four stipendiary censors, if necessary including ladies, to examine the hlms 
in the hr«t instance and only refer them to the Board if there is any doubt. 
That is to ear, every film should be examined by two people, whether stipou<' 
diary officers or otherwise, male or female, and they should report to the- 
Board in case of doubt? You think that might be a good solution? 

Miss Chattopadhyaya: That would be the l)est possible scheme. I mean 
having full time workers. 

Colonel Crawford: You have spoken of the fact that the cinema to-day 
has a harmful effect. From your own knowledge as mothers and sisters, do 
you think that the habits and customs of your own sons and daughters or 
other relations have been in any way affected by the cinema? 

A. Yes, to srnne extent. 

Has that effect been generally harmful or has it merely prwhiced a 
tendency to adopt western habits? 

A. In some cases a liariiifiil effect has been produced temporarily. It all 
depends upon the type of women anti children, there are children and 
children, and tliere arc women and women. 

Q. Y’ou don’t think that the general effect has been harmful? 

A, Not on the w'hole. 

Q. Now as regards films intended for adults only, how' would you aa 
parents approve of spfxnai children’s periorinanoeH? If exhibitors show 
special performances for children only, w^ould you take your children willingly 
and gladly to such perforinancea? I mean if the theatras selected special 
films like the educational films and so forth whicii are specially mea^t for 
children, would you take your children to such shows? 

A. Certanly we W'ould, and we would strongly recommend the heads of 
inatitutlous that they should persuade theatre owners to give such showa 
for the sake of children, Sucl: shows will be very popular. Parents would 
pay and take their children to such .shows although there may not be much 
amusement. It will he more instructive from the educational point of view. 
Have you seen many Indian films? 

A. Not many of them. 

Miss Chattojradkyaya : 1 have seen one or two in Madras and i have been 
wdth ** The Light of Asia ” at Jaipur. I have not seen any of the ordinary 
social films. 

Colonel Crawford: But those are ** Star ” films. 

Miss Fhigiaeer then urged on the Committee the desirability ot putting a 
social worker and also an educationist on the Censor Board. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. R. YENKATARAM, Assistant Editor, The 
Inilian Natl<»iai Herald/' on Friday, the 18th Novdimber 1927. 

To Chairman: I am the Assistant Editor of the “ Indian National Herald.’^ 
1 have been a iournalist for about 22 years. I have been in Bombay for 
about 16 years. All that time I have been in the Bombay city itaelf. 

Chairman: I dare aay you have been following the proceedings of thia 
Committee, although I must say that the proceedings of thia Gommittee^ as, 
reported in the Bi^mbay papers^ do not correctly repreeent the proeeedingiB? 

A, f am very sorry to hear that. 
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Q. You have 8eon our qiiofitioinmire? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You have not favoured us with any wrhten statement? 

A. T am very sorry. T was directly called on to come here and gtvo oral 
evidence. 

What are the points on which you would like to speak? 

A, I should like to si>eak particularly on British films and Imperial pro- 
ferenoe, censorship, and Indian films, all these particularly, and generally 
with regard to foreign films rcims Indian filmB. 

You want to encourage the Indian film industry? 

4. I do not say Government ought to oiiooiirage, but what I say is that 
^vernraent ought to allow them sufficient latitude to pull through by levying 
some sort of tariff duty on all foreign films irre.si>ective of the country oi 
origin, whether they are British, American or German. 

Mr, Green: All noh-Tndian filnis? 

A, Yes. • 

Q. As at present? 

A. I do not know the present practif^e. 

Q, One fixcjd rate of duty we have. 

A. It would operate? both as a protective duty and a revenue duty. 

t^iairrrMn: You want to allow them to grow? 

A. Ye-s. I do not nay it ought to bo encouraged, but I would ask for 
sufficient latitude for Indian films to compete against foreign industries, 

Q. You want* a quota system to be introduced? 

A. I am against it positively Wcause it will not work, and secondly^ the 
British people are not interested in the Indian films and they do not care 
very much for them. 

Q. When you say “ quota system you mean it is British. 1 am talking 
of a quota system for Indian films. 

A. 1 do not know ver 5 ’^ luiich about it and I do not want to speak about it. 

Q. That is to say, would you advise our recommending that a quota system 
should he adopted, by which every exhibitor 11 bt» compelled tu show som€^ 
percentage of Indian film in his theatre. 

A. Not necessarily. 1 do not favour that. 

Q, You are against any preference being shown as lietween the non-Indian 
om^sP 

A. Any preference i>eing shown for any foreign films, including the British. 

Q. Whether Empire or otherwise? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the Indian public would not tolerate it.'' 

A. Really nationalist Indian opinion will not tolerate that kind of thing. 

Q. There are some who are really nationalist and others who are not? 

A. Others are indifferent. I do not say they are not nationalist, but they 
are not so staunch. 

Q. Do you believe that the cinema has any evil influence on the public? 

A. I do not think so, at any rate, not worse than the other things that are 
at (work at present. 

Q, But if it is bad, it does not matter whether it is worse or not. Has 
it^nyevil influence? 

A. I do not believe it has generally, 

Q* Because jrou said it is not worse than other things. 

A. Not worse than other things that obtain at present. 

Q, I want to know whether its influence is had. 
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A. No, not (comparatively. 1 do not think the cinema is any worse than 
what 

Q, You do not agree with that great Indian who says that cinema is only 
l•r(Kiuotive of evil and it has to W prcwed whether it is pfcxiiictiv'e of good. 

4. I do not know whom yon have in mind. 

Q. Never mind who it i«, but he is a ver}' great man I may tell you and 
I regard him with great reverence. 

A. i do not agree wiili that opinion. 

Q, You think our boys and girls are safe in their incfrals and l)ehavio«r 
with the films now shown P 

.4. Yes, They would not Ite worse off 

Q. Again yon pay worse than something. 

A. There is no vme emphasising exce.ssivt^ly or undiily only one asiMcct of 
th(‘ matter with reference to the cinema alone. We have got to take the 
general conditions of life t(>*day. 

Q. We are not coiKerned with that. 

A. Taking the general conditions and comparing the effect 'of the (cinema 
with reference t*o those (conditions [ believe there will he no harmful effects. 

Q. It is not a question of wlmt will lie, but I want to your »]>iiiion as to 
what isP 

A, There is not any. 

Are you satiwfu^d with the t^'-nsorship nn it isP 

A. No. It is very t^regiouh lu're in Flombuy as far as 1 could see. As a 
journalist myself I have had occasion to criticise the conduct of the censor- 
ship here in IJoiiibay more than om^e. I have specially brought the list 
fiiriiisluHj by the Honibay Censorship Hoard from nionth to month and puh- 
Ijshed in the Bombay Gassette just to iTKlicate to this Committee tliat tho 
censorship is not working properly or even satisfactorily. 

Q. CenHorship with reference to foreign films P 

.4. Hoth» foreign and Indian films. 

Q, You have no complaint to make that there is any distinction observed 
hetw'een forc^ign films and Indian films? 

4. i do not think so. 

Then what is the nature of the complaint that you niiikeP 

A. My complaint is that their judgment is very freakish and that judg- 
ment is exerciwxi in a most indifferent manner througli tiulnirdi nates and not 
directly by the Hoard itself. Then there is a certain amount ot vagary in it. 
Sometinuws they pass certain things 

Q. Can you give one or two instances where you have found that? 

A, There weie (‘ertain films produced by the Kohinoor Film Co. and 
there* were certain other things dealing w'ith Indian life. So far as 1 could 
»ee, in the film® themselves there wms nothing wrong. 

Q. Wluvt is that film? 

A. 1 cannot give you the name at the moment but 1 tvould let you have 
it if you like to-piorrow'. 

What sort of thing which you say was not ohjecdionable and still which 
the (^nsor 

4. It dealt with eertain aspe^ds of Indian traditional life. 

Q. It is very vague. Can you not give me some more particulars about 
itP 

4, I will let you have the details in regard to that particular matter 
later. 1 have dealt w^ith that in the course of an editorial Comment. The 
Vande Matarain filn*, dealing with educational aapec^ts of preeent day, 
the Board were m touchy nE^ardnig it that they changed the title to 
** Vande Ma tar am Ashram and censored the film ruthlessly. 



Can you not U^)l us what it is you ohj^'t to? • 

4^. I am vor^ sorry. It is a question of aonie months now sinc>o I dealt 
wiA the matter, t 

I want to know' whether it left any impression on your lulled, ** 
impression? 

.4. Tt did make an imprcNssion on me at the time. It c*oiuj>ylle<l me to 
comment on it and I had a very strong comment on the Board's conduct. 

Mr. Is fogy: How cmild you see the him Ijefore it was (‘tMisorwl? 

.4. I had seen the film before privately. I do not think there was any- 
thing wrong with the film, but the censorship has cut out cev^ai** portions. 

Chairman : Still it leaves me quite blank. 

.4, I am very sorry about it. But 1 can give you other films with regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. (wrffn: Your complaint is tliat they are too severer 

*4. 1 do not say the^-'are t^)o .s<werc or Uk) lax, but what 1 say is that they 
are egregious iiv their judgment. 

Q. How do you define egregious? It is rather journalistic than literary, 

Chairman : Erratic? 

-1. Yes, if you wish it to he put so. 

Q. They do one thing in a certain way and in a difler(‘tit way at another 
time? • 

A. That is my complaint. 

Q. Can you give us an instaix'e of that iMX'ause this CoininitUM,^ has hwn 
appointed to see wliether there is any ioundatiou for any of these givneral 
allegations, and I will tlnnik you jf you can helj> us with particulars. 

A. 1 could mention “ OJuiiulrarao More” of the I'niied Pictures Syndi- 
cate. Mere was n title whicli rehoTed to the Swaraj Flag, It was a |)hty 
which dealt with tin* life of Shivaji and one of the titles read that the Swaraj 
Flag .should )>e ihovii from (‘very home. The censorship in Boinhay was so 
touchy about it that they (fixudcxl to deU‘t(‘ it. There i.s another film 
” Urnaji Naik,” also by the United Pictures Syndicate. Its story d(*als more 
or less with the case of an Indian Robin no<Ki adai)t(:Hi from a hook written 
by C’aptaizi Macintosh. It is an old work® and fn‘<‘ording to Caj)tain 
Macintosh, if the man had lived in the times of Shivaji he would have been 
another Shivaji. He robbed the rich to Indp the poor; also he respecUKi the 
juous and holy j)eopl<* as well as the women. Still the censorship would not 
allow ciU’tain scenes in that parti^'ulnr film. They cut out scenes relaiittg to 
Umaji's encountcr.s with the fH»lice. 

Q. Have you got tlie endorsement of the film? 

A. No, I have not seen the eiidorserneni, 1 mention it iKaanse 1 happen 
to have had some conversation with the jucKlueer.s on the subjec t and soon the 
film myself. 

Q. When was this? 

A. Some time back. I cannot give you the exact dale, 

Q. Y'ou have commented on it in your n(?W8pa})er? 

A. No. I have not (*(>mmeiiUHl on it; but th(»se things liave (rome my 
notice in the course of my vocation. 

(>. Y'ou did not comment on them ; you did not take any n()tic4* when they 
came to your knowkwlge ? 

A, No. They canve to my notice hnt 1 did not comment on them. 

Q. May I put it to you to shorten the prcK^eedings, you think theye is a 
political bias in the censorship? 

.4. Not merely jKilitical biaa but a political, mental, moral and social bias, 

Q. And redigious? 

A, If I may i>ut it generally it is a caat? of psychological bias. 
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Mr, Coatman: I cannot follow that. 

Chairman: That is your point; but I mean from the instance you gave I 
gathered that you were thinifing that there was a sort of political bias in 
the censorship^ 

A. Yes, 

Q, The Censor® are too nervous with reference to certain st'enes? 

A, Too prudish, 

Q, You w*oiild apply the word prudish to 

A, To the conduct of the Board, with reference to some of these scenes 
and characters. There ought to be a widening in our outlook of mind a® 
advance. 

Q, Would you like Indian ladies to be shown in the way Western ladies 
are shown ? 

A. You can’t help it. 

Q. I mean in Indian pictures ; would you like a Madrassi lady — a Madrassi 
Brahmin lady — shown in an Indian picture, dressed in a W’^estern costumeP 

4, If she were so shown I would not object to it. 

Q, On what ground would you not obj€^c't to it? 

A. Bticauise these things are happening in real life. They may seem ex- 
ceptional cases at present, hut an exception proves the rule which is coming 
along. 

Q. S<» in ail Indian film depicting MadraBsi life vou would allow a 
Ma drassi lady to appear in a noii-Madrassi costume.^ 

.4, If the producer conceived an idea like that I would not object to it. 
There ought to l>e a certain amoxint of latit.ide, 

Q. You call that latitude? 

4. It would be latitude to the producer. 

Q, Supposing they dej>ict Rivngachariar without a turban in a hat? 

4, Would that be wrong? 

Q. Bupposing your character was l.>eing portrayexl as addressing a public 
mending without a Gandhi cap and khaddar dress, and you were dressed in a 
Bond Street costume; supposing you were shown on the film as addressing a 
public meeting at Chowpatti in a full English Bond Street (‘ostumc, do you 
think it would be right? 

4. X do not know what a Bond Street costume i.s. If somebody took a 
fancy to represcmt me in full English costume I would not object to it, 

Mr, Green: You are a critic? 

4. I don’t know*. I am a student of the world. 

Q, Would you subscribe to these general principles as suitable for the 
criticism of any artistic production? (1) No general and rigidly applicable 
rule can lie laid dowrn. (2) It is essential to be consistent but impossible to 
arrive at strictly logical conclusions. (3) A film should he judged on its own 
merits. 

4. Yes. 

Q. Those principk^s 1 have read out are the first suggestions of the Bombay 
Film Board ^ Cenkirs to its film inspocters. Your gxievanoe is that th^ are 
not interpreted consistently ; the Board itself is erratic, soznetimea too severe, 
sometimea too prudish. You are possibly aivare that I have been a censor 
myself. 

4. Yes. 

Q, Human nature being what it is and so many men, so many opinions, 
have you any way to suggest of overcoming this difficulty? 

4. The best w*ay is to abolish the Censorship Board and leave the public 
to judge for itself. 
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Q. You would seriou&ly advocat^j tho total abolition of tbo Canaorship 
Board? % 

A. Yes. 

Q, You think public opinion would W sufficSeutlj" ?>troiig to prevent any- 
tloxLg from being shown — shall we say, public opinion reinforced by the police? 

A. Not necessarily; public 0 |>inion is strong enough in these days. 

Q. Would you allow anything to bo shown on the screen publicly? 

A. Something may seem objectiouable to a certain class of people, but it 
the bulk of people that patronise these films consider anything oV>jectionaV)le 
that thing will never l>e shown again. 

Q, T will take your point though 1 think it is rather extreme. But 
assuming that it is decided that (‘ensorshiii in stune iorin must bo retained, 
can you see aiiy method of curing the present inconsistoncias and errors of 
the Board ? 

.4. I should suggest that the Board should he veiy tnticli more widened 
than it i« at present so as to allow' certain outside inflaencc.s to operate on 
the present Censorship Board which is very limited. 

Chairman : l\ may err the other way. 

.4. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Green: You would naturally in such an expanded Board like to see 
people 

A. With a wider outlook, and more liberal ideas. 

Q. \ou would also vvel('oine the imlusioii of gentlemen of orthodox or, shall 
we sa> , ullra-<‘on.servative views? 

A, You might have them. 

Q. I mean, if you have the one would you not have the other 

A. 1 should like to s^*c the work entrusted to people not necessarily con- 
©ervative or orthodox hut of wider outlook? 

y. Who is to appoint them? 

A. 1’he authority which appoints the Hoard now' and they must give up 
their political bias against any particular class of people being on tlie com- 
mittee. 

Q. Is it not absolutely t'ertain that wlu>ever* appoints that Board of Cen- 
sors, there will he criticisms either from you who repressent thci forward 
school or from gentlemen of the cons€»rvative school? 

A. There will be criticism at any time. 

<?, Therefore although the Board if constituted according to you will giyo 
satisfaction to you it might very seriously otfend other sections of the com- 
munity ? 

<4. It might, but you have to consider the opinion of the majority. 

Q. Do you claim to repre.sent the majority, the whole of India's d.% 
millions P 

A. I do still maintain that the point of view' I am putting forward is the 
view favoured vei*y much by the majority. 

Colonel Crawford : You have no doubt, I suppose, of the great value of tlie 
him as an educational factor in the world? 

A. Non© whatever. I am absolutely sure it ia educationally sound. 

Q. 1 am not now alluding to the^ definite uae of films for education but 
hims shown geuornlly. There is no doubt that they are a tremendous factor? 

A, I would certainly advocate the use of hlms much more for educationai 
purposes. 

Q, I was alluding to the other question. You have m doubt about the 
educative value of the films to-day. In view of that opinion, do you think 
there is any tendency, so far as India is concerned, for the inhiumoe of the 
&W to be harmful rather than beneficial? 
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A. No I don't belie^^e these hlms to be harmful in any sense* 

Q. Do yon think that the tendency is beneficial on the whole? 

A, To some extent it would be good* 

Your general idea is that it i» good. In view of the great |>ower that 
it is do you think it would wise for Government to hare some measure of 
guidance and control over it? 

d. I do not believe Government ought to interfere in it at all. As 1 
fiuggeitted just now^ it ought to be left to the class of people that patronise 
these hlma. 

Chairman : 1 suppose you are aware some people are fond of seeing also 
obscene thingH. 

A. There is a morbid nuuitalitv; you cannot get over it. 

Q, Will you allow" them freedom? 

A. They inu.st have freedom. If other people have freedom why should 
they not have it? 

Colon*!} Crno:f<ird : You spoke generally in favour of protection to assist 
the Indian iiuhistry? 

A. No. Whai 1 am Huggesting on the other hand is that the Indian film 
should he allowed to grow' on its own merits; but there must be a certain 
amount of tariff on all the foreign films to serve both as a protective and a 
revenue- producing measure, 

(JK I Clin understand it as u revenue-prod ncing measure. You are in 
favour of general preference for all India or are you in favour of discriininat- 
ing protefition to key industries? 

A, I w'oiild put it generally 1 nm not iii favour of any protection for any 
industry , under the present system of Government. 

Q. You are a freetrader. You would not consider the film industry a key 
industry ? 

A. No. 

Q. As regards foreign films that <ome into the country, I undersioiKl you 

say you are in favour generally of an open market for films of any kind. 
Would you bo against any monopoly P 

.4. Yes, entirely liguinst any nioiu>[Joly. 

Q. Now', iw a pre.SKiiinn of^some prominence, do you think the press ('an 
.assist in k€Hi|>ing the standard of tho films up to the mark by frank criticism? 

A. Yes, they (‘ould if they w'cre inde|>eudent of business influences. 

Q. That i» the anaw'er I wanted to get. Is it not possible for the press to 
combine for this purpose? 

A, Not in present conditions in India. 

y. Supposing you criticise? a film shown by one of the cinemas adversely; 
you don’t like it artistically, you think it rotten. Then that cinema with- 
draws its adverti-sement from your paper. Need that affect you? 

*4. So far as my paper is concerned we have not had much regard f6t 
*uch infiuenoes but we have tried to do our duty. But my own efcparieuoe 
of Indian journalism — and by Indian journalism I mean both the purely 
Indian and the Anglo-Indian preais—iny exj>erienc© of the way things are 
“Carried on here is that they are very much affected by an excessive considera- 
tion for the feelings of producers and theatre proprietors, 

Mr. C^tnum: You are now on the National Herald.’^ What other 
papers have you served on? 

A. In tlie past I was intimately ctmnected with the “ Botnbay GhroUicIe.'’ 
Then I had a daily paper of my own for a short time. Before that I waa 
nected with some other papei's* I was also connected with the ** Indepen- 
dent ’ ' of Allahabad , 

your experianoe is long and varied, 

A, Yes. j 
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P. What is the extent of your interest in the cinema? 

1 My k the interest of the public. I aiu not concerned with the 

producers or exhibitors but I speak from the public point of view. 

Q. Do you ewor write about it? 

A. Sometimes when I have seen soine film which I think deserves to be 
noticed, I have criticiaed them sometimefi. 

p. But do you ev^er write general articles on the Bubject of the cinema? 

*4. Xo J don’t. 

p. But you write o<'casionally ? 

A. Occasionaily when 1 have visited a cinema and considered the subject 
calls for comment T have expressetl my opinion in the 
Q, And your f'riticisin is uaually hostile? 

.4. No. Not iiot'essarily . If the film is goo<i I have jiraised it ; but if 
the film is bad I haw said it is bad. 

p. What moves \ou lo write about a film vou have seen? 

.4. The inipr£.ssion it }<r(Khi<es on my mind. 

Q. Supposing you saw a film that pleased you. not particularly but just 
pleased jini . and supposing you went and saw another film that dispU^oeed 
you, the tendency to write about the secoml xvould be stronger? 

.4. Not always. I might criticise in particular instances. 

P, Could you toil me how often y'ou have written about films say during 
the last 8 months? 

.4. During tlu* last 8 months 1 think 1 might have written once or twice. 

1 !mve tlcalt retyntly with two One was ‘‘Savitri," the otlu*r wiivS 

*' K:unnla Thornt,’’ both Indiati films. One is mythological ami the other is 
hi-torical. 

p. Have ymi any i>articu!ar )ueferenco for .such films? 

.4. Not i)Cc<‘^sarily. ] viNit any interesting film, whether Indian or other- 
wise, 

p. How do you find Indian films as t'ornpared with others? 

.4. Some of them are good, bat the others could be iinproviHl with reier- 
enco to their technique, their direction, photography and eo on. 

p. You are a journal i.st and therefor© you have gained a good deal of 
literary experience. Are you satisfied with the .subjects of Indian films. 

.4. The subjects are fairly good but the handling may not be generally 
sstisfactory. in all cases ir has m>t been satisfactory. 

p. 1 suppose the handling, the direction of the film and the technique 
and so on arc items in >our enjoyment or imn-enjoyment <il it? 

A. Quite. 

p. Which would you prefer to see, an Indian film or a Western film? 

-4v I should like to see both sorts. 

p. But presuming you had to choose between the two? 

A. It all depends on the Bubject. 1 should certainly prefer certain his- 
torical films produced ij? India to other films. 

p. Your friends are of course moBtly among educated people? 

A. I have friends among working clas.s people too. In fact I may describe 
myself as a worker. 

p. W'ell then your opinion must be moet valuable as it represents both 
the educated and the working classes; you have there a regular cross section 
of Indian nociety. Now, do you find always a general preference for Indian 
^Ims ? 

A. Yes, among the working classes, 
p. What about the educated classes? 

A. Their oinnion is generally in favour of foreign film*, 
p. Why is that? Because of the- better handling and technique? 

I 


r 
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A. Ko, because of certain aspects of tbe him esiiibited. It is a question 
of psychoiogj". 

Q. That IS your experience' of the educated classes generally speaking? 

A. Yes. The educated classes on the average Jhave a partiality for the 
lighter side of life. 

Q. What do you think would happen if there a'as a really marked in> 
provement in the get up of Indian films? 

A. They would certainkv be better patronised than foreign films. 

Q. By both classes? 

A. Y«u 

Q. Now, is your income on the National Herald ’’ from cinema advertise- 
ments Kubsta n t i a ! ? 

.4- It is not inconsiderable. 

Q. If you were to lo.se it would it matter much to^’ou? 

A. No, it would not mean very much to me. So far as wo are concerned 
we have been trying to avoid the business influences dominating our editorial 
policy, I do not speak positively for the editorial or managerial policy 
because I represent mt'self here. I am .speaking generaTIy. 

Q, Now your views on the subject of censorship are n little nihilistic. If 
it were possible I supi> 06 e they would be still more severe on the subject of 
newspaper censorship. Would you agree to having cinema advertisements 
censored ? 

A. Well, cinema posit rs oughi to be controlled and could be controlled' 

Q. What about cinema advertisements in new.sjmiwrs ? 

A. I do not think we ought to interfere with it at all. No respectable 
newspaper would have any advertisement that was deleteriou.s, 

Q, I saw one in a new.spaper the other day which rather shocked me. 

A. So far as my own impression is concerned I can say that we do not 
allow any deleterious advertisements to api>ear in our paper. 

Q. This was an advertisemeui of n film Ladies at Play ’’ and round the 
title there w'ere ladies dancing and kicking and one Iftdy had no dress at ail. 
Well, do you think that sort ()f thing ought to be allowtHi? 

A, There nothing wrong in it considering the conditions of life we see 
all round here. People are used to it and do not take very much notice of 
it. Only when you interfere with them is public attention drawn to .such 
matters. The Excelsior and other Madan theatres exhibit certain posters 
on their which 1 don't think very many people take notice of; hut once 

you make a pointed attack on them public attention is drawn to them and 
people begin to observe them particularlv. 

i'hairmiui : You said .something about posters being controlled^ Have 
you seen any objectionable posters? 

.4. 1 have — some of ISladan's i>osters for instance. If you like you might 
go round and see the posters in connection vvith their film *‘The Lady of the 
Harena ■ ' which is being exhibited at the Empire Theatre. 

Q. Have you seen the film yourself? 

A. Y^s, 

Q, Do you object to that film? 

A, I do not object to the theme but to the way in which Orientals are^ 
shown therein, the way in which they are mis-rep resen ted. 

Q. You don't like it? 

A, I do not think it is fair to us Orientals. 

Q. Did you show your disapproval of the film? 

A. I am very sorry I didn’t. 

Q, Y^ou did not \nm or hoot ? 

A. No. 



Mr. Neogy: Are yon aware that at the pres^jit rliomenl the ceni^orship 
Board is wholly nominated by Government* that it controlled by the Home 
Department, and that it is under the <hj>ii|#ivanshij» of the Cominissioner of 
Police? And are you satisfied with all these eojtditionsi ? 

A. No, I am entirely disappointed with the way in which the Cc)t?j>orship 
Board is constituted. 

Q. I thought so long as you had the sort of men you have in uhtuI, you 
did not care irbioh authority appointed them? 

.4., If the Board is widene<l very much more, as I suggest, then that will 
bring in to some extent the real influences of the ]>nhli(\ 

Q. But on whose judgment w’^ould you i»refer to de])end? 

.4. I would prefer the Legislature as it is constituted at prestuit to the 
Government. 

Q, How would that be done? You want a coinmittee uf the TjegislatureP 

^>. Y'di w^ant the Board to be constituted Iroin aiuong the menihers of the 
Legislature? • 

.4. No, not necessarily. Outsiders ought to he .vekvted. 

To act as a Censorship Board? 

-4. Y>s ; and to tiiake the Board sufficiently wide to allow of all talents 
coming in. 

So you are not satisfied with the existing constitution or the manner 
in wliich it is apjjointed, or the avithtwily which constitutes the Hoaid ? 

A. The autViority 1 have not had in view, but the position is entirely tin- 
Batisfactory at ^irescnt. 

Q, But tor administrative under which department of Govern- 

ment should it be plneed? 

,1. The Legal Department, not the Home Department, The Tiome 
Department have got a par<!t'}iial interest in it, and suffer from reaction- 
ary views. 

Chainmni : J tliought you would have suggested the Industries or the 
Education Department. 

A. The Industries deiiartnient in Bombay^ is not very relinble as a guide 
in regard to these matters. The (lue.stion slionid naturally rest with the 
Legal Department. They are the ])roper who could exei-( ise some 

judgment on this matter. 

Mr, Orcen : May I put a supplementary tiuestion. If you are going to 
exjntiid your board so a.s to repn*sent all how is tlmt Board to opi-rate? 

Is every member of the Board to see each film? 

.4. 'ITie whole Board as a body sliould see tlie fihij.s. 

tp. Y’on are aware of the number of films examined at present. It amounts 
to hours a day for 5 days a week throughout tlu^ year, 

.4. From the list of films that is being published every month I do not 
suppose it imposes so much strain on the Board. 

Q. But I can assure you it is a matter of arithmetic. Here is the kmgth 
of films c^xamined in Bombay, over 3^ niillion feet. It takes an hour to see 
4,000 feet. That works out to 877 hours a year which is CHjUivaleiit to 3^ 
hour.s a day for 5 days a week all the year round, 

A. Tht^y can appoint their own sub-committees in order to facilitate their 
own wcwrk. 

Q. But the moment you get .sub-committees some people would be left 
oat. Whose point of view shouhl he represented? 

.4. There might be several sub-coramittees, not one. 

Q, Even assuming that, the sub-committee might not contain you for 
instance. 
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A. I do not want to make it a personal question with referenoe to any 
member of the Board. J mear if it is a Board constituted in a broad mannw 
we will haro to take it with all its points, good and bad. 

Q. Don^t yoa think timt wouW be inconsistent? 

A. It mijght appear inconsistent but you cannot complain of it. 

Written Statement of Mr. J. D. KHANDHjLDlJL, dated the 6tb 

November 1927. 

1. Yes. I know Homething alvoiit (*ineiiiatograf>hs and the Cinema Film 

Industry in fudia^ which. 1 hope, may h€» iisetul to the honourable eommittee. 
The knowledge uf^iuired is general, myself being a regular ( ineiua-gi»er 

frequenting cinemas more for keen and critical ohservation of the growth and 

development of the Industries than for the sake of amusement. 

2. (a) Before I can answer this question, it is essdntiai that both the 

classea referred to should be clearly defined. 1 therefore, for .my purposes^ 

assume tlmt in) iMiterati^ clasnes shall include persons not knowing even or 

knowing only the alphal>et of vernacular: {h) semi-literate class shall include 
persons possessing education of from 4 V'ernacuiar standards to 6 English 
standards; and (r) educated cla^4^» sliall iiu^Ivide raatrios and onwards. With 
this clear definition of the units at hand, I can now safely say from my 10 
years’ cxperienx'e that the illiterate and semi-litenite classes of people freqvent 
oinenifis more than the educated class. Talking of cinemas in Bombay City 
and Presidency, .1 have swn at all times that in an average good show 
(Indian or European Film), the did and 2nd classx*s are nearly fully packed, 
which are mostly o(*cupie<I by illiterate and semi-literate classes respectively 
whereas the Ist and higher classes generally occupied by educated classes are 
Dearly half empty. This, according to my opinion will lay down an average 
proportion of the <‘lasseH in an audience as helow : — 

^ Per cent. 

Illiterate 40 

Bemid iterate ........ 45 

Educated ......... 15 

M 

(b) and (c) As for the composition of a Itombay Cinema sliow^, 1 must say 
that it mostly depends upon the nature of the locality, the story of the film^ 
other environment and the metliods of propaganda and advertisements 
employed by the iiroprietors. With a view therefore to give the committee 
a clear idea of different kinds o* audiences in different kinds of shows, 1 will 
classify Bombay Cinemas into 4 main groups and give a table of analysis of 
the composition of audienws therein in an average gooil show ; — 

Group i. — Cinemas showUig High (lass European Society Dranms. 

In this ola«s J may place : — 

(1> The Excelsior. 

(2) The Royal Opera House. 

(3) The Empire. 

Composition of auiiience in an average good show : — 


Educational. 



Bexuel. 

Raciah 


Fer cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Illiterate 

• 10 

Males 

, 60 

Europeans 

, 30 

8einu4i terete 

* 30 

Females 

, 25 

Parsis 

, 4S> 

Bducated 

, 60 

Boys 

. 15 

Hindus 

. 20 



— 

Miscellaneous 

. 10 


100 


100 


lOD 
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Group ]p . — Cinemas showing Lighf Litet'afnre Films AppmUng to Middle 

CJaas Taste : 

In thiji class I may place : — 

(1) The Wellington, 

(2) The \Vec<t End, 

(3) The Empress. 

(4> The Edward. 

(5) The Universal Picture Hou%e. 

Composition of audieiK>» in average show ; — 

Educational, Sexual. Racial. 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 

niiterate 

. V) 

Males 


. 70 

European.^ 

. 5 

Semi-literaie 

. 45 

Females 


. 15 

ParNis 

. 30 

Educated 

• . a5 

Children 


. 15 

Hindus 

. 45 






M iscella tu^ous 

. 20 


IW 





im 

Group S.~ d 

'i nemos shr 

>wing onlg In 

dian 

Mpfhological or Social 

Films, 

In this I may place ; 

— 





(1) Tlu* 

Krisht\a. 






(2) The 

Imperial. 






(3) The 

MajesU(\ 

• 





(4) The 

Novelty. 






Composition of audience in average 

show 




Educational. 

Sexual. 


Racial. 



Per cell 5 . 


Pei 

' cent. 


Per cent , 

Illiterate 

. 40 

Males 


. *60 

Europeans 

. nil 

Bemi-l iterate 

. 6o 

Females 


. 25 

Farsi s 

. 5 

Educated 

. 6 

Children 


, 15 

Hindus 

. 75 






Miscellaneous 

. 20 


100 



100 


100 


Group 4. — Cinenvas showing low grade Serial Films of Thunder, Thrills and 

Fights. 

In this I may place : — 

(1) The GIoIm?. 

(2) The Crown. 

(S) The RoyaL 

(4) The Venus. 

Composition of audience in average show: — 

Educational. SeiPual. Racial, 

Per cent. Per cent Per cent. 

Illiterate . 70 Males . 70 Europeans . . nil 

8emi4iterate . 29 Females . 2 Parsis ... 2 

Educated • 1 Children . 28 Hindus , 55 

Miscellaneous 4U3 

lOCi 


100 
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Acc'ording to my opinion the folloiring elaases of European films are on 
an average most popular ivith Indian audiences qualitatively, especially in 
Bombay and Ahmedahnd, which are mentioned in order of present popu- 
larity 1 — 

(1) Good eocial dramas of real life (specially love stories) finished in 6 

to 7 parts, 

(2) Comedy Films of stars^ such a« Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, Reginald 

Denny and others. 

(3) Serials of Dare Devils. 

T must add that with the change of times, the taste of i>eople is also 
changing as is evident from the fact that the order of popularity, 10 years 
before, was Nos. 3, 1 and 2. 

Now Indian films havo of late entered the field with all their brancbea 
except the 3rd one. In its early birth, just as Carl Director of the 

rniversal Picture Corporation began in 1909 wdth their first picture of 
“ Hiawatha/' the Indian film industry also began with such mythological stories 
from popular epics, such as Lanka Dahan ’’ (from Ramayanam), Kichak 
Vadh " (from Mahabharata), etc., and now have i)lunged into the field of 
social subjects of real life. Giving to several fadors svu h as Indian psycho- 
logy, ftinal! resources, political and social conditions, they have not yet 
<ultivated, nay even entered, the field of Humour, Daring and Adventure. 
Thus the order of popvilurity in Indian films was 10 years before* as (If 
Mythological stories (2) social subjects which is no\\ in the ])T<K;ess of beiiig 
reverted. 

4 . Exhibitors have to cater for Indian audiences. It 'is indispensable ns 
in Rome they have to do as Romans do anti give what Romans want. Where 
they do not d<» so ad<?quntely. failure necessarily follows except in an isolated 
< use where a cinema is situated in a European locality and has already won 
European po|)ularity hy showing tiio best Euroj>ean films. Otheis, of course, 
cater adequately for Indian audiences but tor vaiious reasons they cater 
defectively in that they do not know or try to pass the proper channels to 
approach the masses and their taste, 

fi. They try t/) deyiict reaF Indian life hut hy over-acting, artificial effects, 
inappropriate swneries, unscientific production and such other defects, they 
»re — 

(1> Only A very few of gixxl (juality so good as may appeal to the taste 
of refined and educated persons. 

(2) However, popular in illiterate and semi-literate masses only, who 

see theni more with curiosity and lov^e instinct and as a pastime 
without any other alternative than with scientific points of view. 

(3) Profitability of an Indian film depends upon the locality in which 

the Cinema situates, its past pojiularity and methods of adver- 
tising. These factors being against, even a g»>od Indian picture 
will also fail, 

6. (a) Ves — provided these films are produced in a scientific manner for 
which the resources at the prcKlucers’ hands must be unlimited and all state 
aid forthcoming for shooting serenes in which it is necessar^. 

(M of fluoh films as I have laid the*order of popularity above. 

(1) Social dramas of real Indian life and humorous productions will 
appeal to the taste of educated classes. 

<2) Dare Devil Films and mythological subjects will appeal to illiterate 
masses. 

7. I amliot in a position to say anything on this subject, except that only 
Ulms of daring, war, boxing, sports, humour, etc., are suitable and popular 
with troops. 
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6. Not at alL Ail these branches are defective, since not a single one of 
them is worked out in a scientific manner, the «hief reasons — 

^1) Nepotism on tlie part of proprietors. «o to say. their meritaUty to 
employ their staff from near relations more than from qualified 
hthids. 

(2) Aloofness on the part of educated persons from stage life. 

9. Sometimes they are and sometimes not. As far as I know British 
him releaser 2 ? quote highest and lienee they have lt>st great grounds in the 
market of demand. 1 do not see any monopoly or tendency towards mono- 
polising good films but I do see that certain French and British Film Com- 
panies, such as Blue Bird, Goldwyii, etc., produce good sociul dramas and 
quote higheHt. hut then it is indirectly harmful to thoir own intvreat^^, 
because, economically, increase in prices causing less turn-over nUvayt? results 
in inade^ijiiate return of^ investment. 

10. I do not know, 

11. Yes. FixTiibitors must, for thoir own interests, pre-view nil bints beloro 
accepting the films offered. 

12. The Amu.sement Tax is n handicap to an exhibitor to the i^xtent that he 
has to take the trouble of hnding actual sales under various classea and pre- 
pare the statement of la.x due to the Government every time. But since 
most them luu c increased llicir ticket chiirg<^s proportionately, I do not 
think it is a fiiKim l:d haTulicaj) to tltoiu. Mere trouble is no novel handicap to 
them since limited companio have to do the sanie thing in charging, collect- 
ing from tVieir employees and remitting Income-tax to the Income-tax Depart- 
ment. IiKliroctiy Ihe tax may he causing less audiences but that can bo no 
excuse for aboiisluiig a tax if it impo.iied and utilised for the greatest good 
oi the greatest number of the publi' 

13. The number of thi.s (juesti*)!! ia 33! In an Americnn Film a band of 

33 burglar.s had doin' great mischief! Conswpient to the ill-.slarrod number 
the fjuestiou turm'd «»ut t<» be too deco and uimnsweralde in tew words. A 
hook can he wiitten by economists on cu.stoms tariff on commodities and their 
effects on tlie econoniir MK-ial. etc., condition^ of the country. I therefore 
leave this unanswered. ^ 

14. No, l)ut they will he greatly instructive to the illiterate luawieii and 
fathers of men or citizens of to-morrow and wdll increase their general know^- 
ledge of world and its scientific progret^s. 

Demand or no demand, such films must be treated as “Text hooka and 
“Film-showing as a subject” in schools, which is not “tauglit*’ but 
*^8iiown”, in the case of students; and treated as “officers’ speoches to 
peasant-s in the ca.se of illiterate mas.ses; and tbereforo niu.sl he shown so 
regularly as to form a part of village and school life. 

Id. By all means, mother nature alwavh keep;^ l)otli kimU of t oiidiiioiiK, 
favouraVde and unfavonrable, ready in all places of the creation ifjr men to 
carry out any experiment. It is, therefore, up to men to (;arve out thoir 
way to aucceas, by usurping the favourable and croesing the unfavourable 
couditiema. 

There are • — 

(1) Ma3aee yrith the necessary curioeity to see films in each Province, 

(2) Expert story writers, , 

(3) Moneyed men to ffxiance auch adventures, 

(4) Modern facilities such as Bail ways, Posts, Newspapers, Tele- 

graphs, Telephones, etc., 

(5) Beautiful landscape and country's history, 

(6) Educated persons ambitious of having stage life and screen life, 

(7) The Government and States to help the cause as evident from the 

appointment of this Committee. 

These conditions are all favourable. 
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10. There ure many but they are in the dark for want of inyitation. sup- 
port, encouragement and apiret-iation. Tl*ey may be lacking in tecnnical 
knowledge but their in-born ability and instinct are there which only require 
sympathetic encouragement. 

17. The measure to find out such expert hands is ** to invite, accept and 
appreciate everything about Cinema and Film from public” like tenders for 
commodities required ! 

IB. Yes. 

19, Yes T do, and the legislation I suggest is to pass a Bill and enact an 
act under the style Indian Cinema and Film Co’s. Act ” on lines similar 
to Indian Companies Act. Just ns a registrar sits to watch and record com- 
panies work and movements and courts are the watch dogs of the legitimacy 
of them, similarly a staqe and screen officer” and ” CineiTia hoard” may 
be appointed in each province under such Act to — 

(a) register new tcinpanie.s and cinemas, * 

ib) waU;h and regulate their work, « 

fr> give Government aid in taking scenes, film tours and performances, 

(d) give scientific aid, stories, employees, ex{>erts, etc., 

{e) procure and censor foreign films, 
if) censor Indian films and dramas, 

{(j) settle by nr>»itrutioii differences between cinemas, film companies, 
employers and employees, etc., 

(h) gather useful stage and screen statistics, 

(i) guage and mould pubiio taste to a higher standard, 

(i) receive and remedy complaints from the public against exhibitors, 

(k) collect Amusement tax, 

{() enforce Government Legislation, 

tm) to produce films of government topical ga2sette» and procure British 
Empire gazettes, 

a*id thus be the rogvilators of the morality standard of j>ublic taste in amuse- 
merits. (If at all the princii^e involved in this scheme suggested by me is 
acceptable to the Committee then 1 am prepared to draw up a detailed 
scheme.) 

20. (d) I suggest that the scheme of the above legislation (in Answer 19) 
be financed and carried out with the Government funds received by way of 
Amusement tax. 

[h) From ainvmements. If expended towuirda the improvement of the 
Amusement is more than justifiable, 

21, By monopolising Indian films through the creation of a State Agency, 

1 think there will be no scope for rivalry and healthy competition between 
liuliau Film Companies in the aKsence* of which l>etter and still better than 
the cdher {dctnr<'s will not be forthcoming ex(xq>i patent gomis of only one 
kind from the Government Filin Factory! Moreover, I am afraid people 
always suspecting Government motives will not give full support to suoh 
action. If they do, then some new leaders will he born with a cry of Satya- 
graha ” against seeing Government films on the plea that “They are produo- 
ing filni.s to Westernize or baptisse Indians ” or “ to prepare Indians against 
future German or Chinese Wars ” or* “ to exploit Indian pockets to the 
advantage of British capitalists” and sucdi otlier rubbish!} thus creating 
new political conditions in the csountry. There are of course possibilities 
that some officer may misuse the powers vested in him. Moreover this is not 
even equitable because when newspapers, who have also equally as much a 
free hand as cinemas in moulding public taste, enjoy liberty why should not 
the latter" enjoy the same liberty? I would therefore lay stress on the 
point that film companies should be quite free from Government intervention 
but by carrying out the scheme in Answer 19 all Gevernment facilities and 
State aid should be available to them for furtherance of thw activities. 
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22. When India has its own problem of encouraging the Indian tllm indus- 
try. I think it is an overburden upon her to be anxious for the plight of 
British him industry and thus kw)k fioth ways. However, as a part of the 
British Empire, it is India’s duty to do soniethlng tor British ftlius, which 
something I suggest should bo to Ia3- down a rule for '‘the stage and screen 
officer to procure 60 |>er cent, of go<H.l British films at special rates for 
cinemas under his jurisdiction desiring to show' wesvern hims. B,y bring- 
ing cinemas into direct touch writh the officer as to the quality and quantity 
of imported films, under provisions of the special cinema Act, I think foreign 
him imiiorters will have to leave the field, on whose shoulders rests the rea- 
ponsibilit}'^ of enriching a cheap countrj^ (America) at the cost of 3 good coun- 
tries (India and Britain)! 

23. (a) To .some extent through Topical Gazettes of one part fts iv side 
show in addition to the principal drama. 

(//) Every Stnti?, Colony and Comnioinvealth in the British Einjiire should 
create a Cinema Publicity Department through whiidi regular films of Oov- 
ernnient activitioe shiould be produced and distribute<l w’ithin the Empire. 

• Pabt II. 

24. {a) Espcjcially detfMrtive and dare-devil deeds films have at times 

a demoralising upon the public mind. But one ('annot stop it h\ law. 

They have ulso their inoraliHing side. By being more careful in aelccting 
such stuff, tile effe<t can be redu(‘ed day by day. There are iiew'Bpa pers 
whi<*li also demoralise and yet what law ctuild <lf> in tliat respectV 

(b) Not now' after the creation of oeiiBor Boards. There was circidation 

10 years ago Imt those days Imve gone. 

(c) In my opinion llie tollowing films are harmful in the way merit ioneti 

below: — • 

(1) Dare-Devil Serials are harmful in that they are criminally fsugges- 

live in many caw»s. The Bawla tnurdcr case, cjises of kidnajjping, 
robberies, sliow the effects of such .serials but I do not think the 
harm is so much as to bo .seriously dealt with ; on the contrary 

ptH)pIe also have learnt with present mindednos.s latest method of 

self defcnc.‘€\ etc., in uimxpectod attacks. 

(2) Love stories with extreme scenes of love are harmful in one way, 

viz., they encourage sexual desifes in an average Indian mind 
already at a lower moral standard. 

Both the above classes of films are harmful to some extent to children and 
illiterate masses. 

(d) I think gradually adecjuacy of censorship in sex and crime films is in- 
creasing, as evident from the present conditions vastly changed from those 
of 10 j^oars before. 

(r) Not at all ; not necessary since no change is suggested in the present 
conditions of (censorship. 

25. I do. 

26. (a) American films featuring so called Indian criminal gangsters, etc., 
are offensive to the Indiaji public and greatly harmful to their self respect. 
These must be checked. 

(h) I do not rcmemfM^'r the names of .such films hut 1 have seen i»h(»ut 3 
such offensive films — one wa« probably “ The Bajah ”. 

27. (a) On the contrary in C’ertaiti films efforts were made to mis-represent 
Indian civilisation and show^ West as best! But the contrary seemB to hare 
happened! The average Indian mind to whom Western morals and life are 
unintelligible has niiflunderstood Western civilization and therefore in his 
eyes the West U always morally lower than his East, when he ha.s continually 

'' Dance, Drink and Daring all for 75 per cent. Dollar worship 
and 25 per cent. Dears and Darlings I Nothing can be suggested to prevent 
good or eiffecta of one civilization on the other when both are destined 
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to be in cloJ<e rontftct^ in the 2(>th renuiry. Strife the esiience of evolution. 
Withont wars there cen be no world and without misunderstandings, mia- 
representations, there ean be no wars. It can never be helped. 

(b) Except 2 films ( “ Shakiii!tala ” nnd The Light of Asia ”) I know of 
no other Indian films shown abroad. They of cotirse did not misrepresent 
India. Foreign films mis-representing Indian civilisation are possible but 
<“annot be traced nor preventwl, because “ in one’s home one is the king of 
all he surveys, whose right of misunderstanding /others) there can be none 
ffrom the others) to dispiite 'M 

28. This is answered in Qu€*stion 24 (c) and (d). 

29. Yes, in special coses only. For example, films produced w'ith the 
object of educating masses on sexology*, veneral diseases, pnysiologj% etc. 

30. No ; Children have every right to enjoy every picture whereby they 
also come to know how other adult.s are, what do they do in the world, ahat 
the world and a worldly life are. 

31. Yes, provided the powers of censorship themselves are not misused hut 
exercised liberally to the advantage of all parties concerned. 

32. Not completely sati.sfactory in Bombay so far as my information goes. 
They say it is very strict. I might 8Ugge.st that a new censor committee 
should be appointed every year who may consist of inernbers representing — 

(1) Gkivernment Officers. 

(2) Educational institutions. 

(3) Literary circle*. 

<4) Cinema proprietors. 

(5) Public. 

33. fa), (6) and ic) Partl.v yes and partly no. It all depends upon the 
merits of the films and the reasons of the censors to throw them off. 

34. I again invito the attention of the committee to ray scheme suggested 
in answer to Question 19, under which a Central Board Provincial Hoard, 
Executive Officer and all sxieh part* of the machinery will be necessary to 
bring a systematic control in the Cinema world. 

I cannot lay down the constitution of such Boards or their functions which 
at! depends upon the provision^ of the Cinema Act if accepted to be necea- 
iftry in present conditions, 

36. It is not satisfactory in the matter-— 

(a) of number ai well ns duties and powers. 

(b) why only as a Censor of Films? 

Under my scheme he will have to do many other things as a stage and 
ecreen officer whereas the work of censorship should go on a committee recom- 
mended by me w^hich shall be called and arranged by the oAcer. He may 
participate in it as a Orn'erument representative. 

36. (a) Not fiatisfaclory. Inspe<dors must be honest, psychologists and 
then close students of literature more than holding mere degrees. 

(b) Jf ft regxdar censor committee is newly apyiointed every year, I hope 
gentlemen of standing will always be forthcoming on little gains to work as 
censors. 

37, (a) and (b) Central i Ration of Governnwnt control contemplated under 
my scheme will remove any such possible defect. 

I do not know of any such instance. 

59. No. 

40. Tb^ should be censored because I hare seen many such advertise- 
ments offensive to public taste, misleading the jpublic, circulating falsehoods, 
delaming other rivals. I can ^ive instances. This work may be taken up hf 
a4)t Advertisement Expert specially employed for thcr purpose by the Oinema 
J&^artiaent of the Government who may call for the submission of all adver- 
iuements for evening announcements before 12 noon and return them duly 
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censored betore 2 p.m. and for next day's announeemente l>efoi'e 3 P.M, and 
to be returned duly oeusored before 6. Of courii^. his powers must be limited 
to strike off the only portions which are appgrenffv — 

(1) offerifiiv'e to anybody or religion. 

(2> defaming anvbociy. 

(3) with mystery, stunts likely to mislead the public. 

(4) lowering rival pr<xlnctions or exhibitions. 

41. Yes. and 1 have noted it above. 

42. Yes, I have already suggested to take in one representative from the 
trade, and (*very Miieiua company will be getting its turn to scuid its repre- 
sentative, 

4.S. I hai'e said about it in answer to a previous question according to 
which imports can be controlled by the screen officer dispensing wdth the claaa 
of importers. 

(d>) As for exj>orts. 1 am kix^ii to see that Indian films should he so en« 
courage<l as ttw get them a demand from abroad. 

44. Public laslies and the PrcNS (Min assist the forrio’tloni and the work of 
the (dneiua I)ef>artment .*>;iiggesled by me by continuous propaganda in ihs 
favour which can l>e won by tlie Government if they wit] lu- given some voice 
in the < reation and innnagement of tVie Department , as well as some advan- 
tages. 

4.^. (a) Y es. To some extent ; T suggest that instead of censoring ready 
made tdins and (in case of dts-approval) putting the producers to enorm- 
ous lo-^s cU money and labour it is lietter to censor the stories and scenerios 
in their original, forms. This will reduce the chances of disapproving a wliole 
or f>orti(>M of a him whicli will q^dy he required in case of vulgar acting. 

ib) Yes, as suggested by me in my ttolietue. 


0ml Evidence of Mr. J. D. KHANDHADIA, Bombay, on Friday* 
the 18th November 1927. 

Q. I liave fnu’usod your statement. It is only m a public citizen that 
you coiuc forward' 

A. T am one from the millions, 

Q Yon want to s[.cak lor the public!*^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yon arc not I'lterested in cither exhibition, distrilmtion . ot {uodnetiou 
of cinema? 

A, No. 

You go only as a vrsitor to the cinemas? 

.4. As a vi.^itor as well as a journalist. 

Q. What journal are you connected with? 

A, I edit one sex magazine called the “ Gimsundari.” It i.s a ladies’ 
magazine, It has been conducted for the Ia.st o years. My joint editor is a 
barrister whow? name is Mr. J. N. Varma, 

Q. You are a citizen of Boinbi*,;^'? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And you have hc^n in Bombay for a long time, or are you a native 
of Bombay? 

A. I am here in Bombay for the last 10 years, ami during this period I 
was also for about 3 year.s in the Jlu^ria coalhelds. 

Q. Have they got any cinema in the coalfields where you were? 

A. There was one theatre. 
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Q, li it now goingf? 

A. No. It failed. 

Q, Why did it fail? < 

1> For want of money. The proprietor started it with only a few hundred 
rupees in his ]^>ocket. He tried to get some audience in the coalhalda, bat 
owing to <?ertain reasons he could not make money from the exhibition. 

Q. Do you mean the cinema was not popular in those fields? 

.4. It waa jjopular. One reason for failure (I hoard from the proprie^ 
was that the landlord who rented the ydaoe to him for the exhibition 
of these films, etc., charged Rs, 500 a month. It was only a very small 
place which could not accommodate more than 100 persons. 

Q, W'hat sort of place was that? 

A. It w'as only 2 or 3 rooms in a big building rented for cinema purposes, 
Q. It was a residential building? 

.4. Yes, residential quarters. 

Q, It was used for the exhibition of cinema? 

A, Ycxs. 

Q. Do they not require a license or something of that sort? 

A. I do not know exactly whether he took a license from Government 
or not. 

Q, How many years did it work? ^ 

A. For one year it worked. I do not know the present condition of that 
(ineina bi'CHUsc I am liere for the hmt 3 years. 

Q. Is it working still? 

A. I cannot say. , 

Q. You say it was not a jniying concern when you were there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wliut sort of pictures were exhibited there? 

A. Formerly he tried to introduce western films, but Rubsetpiently he 
changed his programmes and provided Indian films because they were quoted 
very low from Bombay. 

Q, Do you like Indian films V^^irsolf P 

.4, I do not like the films that are shown at present. 

Q. Do you go to cinemas where Indian films are shown? 

A, No. 

Q. You do not go there at all? 

A, Except when I am invited on certain occasions. 

Q. But do you go to the western films by paying or on a free pass? 

.4. Soinctimes T pay and at other times on a complimentary pass. 

Q, Which more often? 

A, By paying. 

Q. To western films? 

A, Y^ea. 

Q. But to the Indian films you go on a complimentary pass? 

A. I never paid for seeing Indian films. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A, In Bombay, near Girgaum Back Road. 

<?, I think there are a number of Indian pictures shown in the place 
where you live? 

A. In my locality there are two cinemas. They do not show Indian 
pictures. 

Q. Girgaum Back Road is the place where jou could say the middle claw 
educated people, graduates, clerks in the office, and such othfer people lire? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And von have not frot any cinema there showing Indian pictures? 

A. There are two cinemas . . , . * 

Q, The Krishna Cinema is in Girgauni? 

A. Tiiat is in Girgauni, but Girgaum Back Hoad is distant from that 
cinema. 

Q, Take the locality where the Krishna Cinema is. Is it not a place 
where educated middle class people like you live? 

A. Yes. 

Q, There they run only Indian picture.s? 

A. How can you say that |>eople of the same locality go and vi.sit the 
game cinema. It does not depend upon residence in that locality; nor 
that the people there only frequent the same cinema. The cinema may 
attract^ audience from other localities too. It depends upon the picture. 

Q. There are no mill hands there? 

.4. No. 

Q. Who are the people who go to the Krishna Cinema 1 Would you not 
describe them as educat^ ? 

A. No. J would dcMribe them as .somi-liternto clftKsas. 

Q. Even graduates? Take .a man, for instance, who is employed in the 
Govq^’iiment odicea fir ('Ommercial hounes, clerlt.s, superintendents of nffice», 
such sort of people Vive there? How do you describe tliat class? Whom 
would you call educated clafig? 

.4. Mntrics apd onwards. 

Q. 1 believe people living in Jl^iirgaum Rond are mostly people of that clnjsH 
having education ? 

A, About Matric. 

Hut surely you will jlescriOc them as ot the e<in(’.'ited class You would 
not descrifx^ tiiem as of the illiterate mass? It is supfmsed to be an intelli- 
gent ward in the Municipality. 

.4. Whatever it is, I will classify them in the semi-literate class. 

Q, 7’hey do not go to the Kri.sbiia Cineirui^ 

.4. Certaifily they may go, but that does not mean residents of the same 
locality. 

<^. Where do those people go whom I have in mind? 

A. Some go to the western fdrns and sojue to this picture. I have seen 
tile audience at the film '' At the Clang of Fetters ” and f Inne reason to 
lielieve that all flie si lui-litcrate clav-^c-s wt-n* thn-king tluTc. 

Q, Not the upper class, but the middle jiopulation do go there? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. There they go to thes4» Indian theatre.s? 

A. Yes. 

Q, So that people who do uot go to the Indian pictures are thosi^ who 
are absolutely westernised more or less and those living like Europeans, 
dreasing like Europeans, and fond of Eurojiean society? T suppose thos« 
people do not go to these Indian pictures? 

.4. Not nec^e^s^arily. You can also find westernised people at Indian pic- 
tures, but I have put the percentage* of it at about 5 in my statement. 

Q, You think the Indian film industry should be encouraged? 

A. Y«8. 

Do yon think that Government should take any steps for that pxirpose? 

A. Yea. 

Q, You guide public opinion as a journalist. Do you think the Indian 
public trill demand that Government should embark upon taking some steps 
to encourage the Indian film industry? 
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A. It is mj opinion. 

Q. Not on!v should, hut you think they will be failing in their duty if 
thay do not ? ^ 

A. Yob. 

Q, Is that your view? 

A, When the industry cannot took after itself then Government should 
interfere. 

Q, Y'ou think the industry cannot look after itself as it is? 

A. Judging from the present standard of him they are producing I say 
so. 

Q, To improve the standard before the public taste is spoiled, or they 
acqaire a habit for certain things, and it is up to Government to guide that 
taste. Is that your point of view? 

A. If it is within the powers of Government. 

Q, Bo that although the Indian public may be sat’sfied with wh'at they 
get, you think that Government should help the industry in order to produce 
batter filiiLsy 

A. Yea. 

(J). Do you believe that the quota system can be introduced in order to 
help the Indian industry? 

.i. I think it is a question of detail. If the principle is accepted that the 
Government should intervene in this sphere, then it may be taken up. • 

Q, But «till what is your view as a public man? Do you think, for 
instance, that cinemas wliich now .show western pictures should be eoinj>olled 
to show a certain proportion of Indian pictures? Would ypu ajq*rovc of it 
as a journalist? „ 

A. No. 1 won’t. 

Q. Then how’ do yon expert to encourage the Indian industry? 

A, They should stand on their own merits. 

Q. Try to capture the market if they can? 

A. 

Q. What is it yon want the Government to do? 

A. Govenimeiit has to gi^'^ aid 

Financinl? 

A. Yes, financial as well as othevs. For example, if one film producer 

wants to .show certain films 

You mean facilities of access to Government public property? 

A. Yes. 

(jh Such as Courts, fortresses, road.s, harhour.s and various other thing!i 
whirli go to make a good show? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do you want any improvement in the tarift ? 

A. No. 

Q. You think the mdustry can thrive very well if these facilities are given? 
Do you wnut any financial aid to be given in the shape of cheap loans? 

A. Yea. and I would suggast that the amuvsement tax collected by Govern- 
ment Bhouid he ulili.sed for the elevation of this industry. 

« 

Q. What is the guarantee that the people will use it for that purpose? 
Supposing you give a loan to a proprietor, what guarantee is there that he 
will use tile money for improving the studio? 

A, 1 think the Govermneiit should see that it is applied for the purpose. 

Q, You mean in the shape of buying machinery and all that? 

A^ Yes; 

(2, You wanl more banking facilities raijbier than actual financial aid? 
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Banking facilitiec. « 

<?. You want banking facilities to be given? 

A. Yes, • 

Q. Do you think the western cineina has ai\v bad eHect oii the iniblicF 

.1, Not at all. 

Q. Are you a parent yt^urself? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And <lo you think they have ito bad jnfl\ieiuo on the Indiaiv public 
jiiiiid ? 

A, They have bad effects as well os good, 

Q, The. good preponderates? A very great man in this country says that 
the cinema is productive of all evil, wliether it priMliues g<K)d or not is a 
matter to he proved. Do you share in that o]nruon? 

A., It may be his opinion but 1 think Government should not pay any 
heed to such opinitfn.s. The.so art* individual opinions. 

Q. Are yau satisfied with the censorship? 

A. Yoe, 

Q. You do not think that any improvement in the machinery of censor- 
ship is needed ? 

.4. Except in tlie constitution of the Cen.'^or.ship Board. 

If you are satisfied with tVie j)resent methcKl of censorship, why do 
you want ii change in the constitution? 

A. So that every i)arty concerned in the industry may get representation. 

Q, If the wt^rk is weTI done why do you want a change of mnthinory? 

.4. It is well done from the public point of view, but T thiiik certain 
parties are aggrieved by the constitution of the Board because they liave 
not got any representative on the Board. 

Q. It is not a governing boily’. It is to ilo a particular work and that 
work is done well according to you, and why do you want a clnnige in the 
constitution'' A mere desire to bo represented on tluit body? 

.4. That )s the only defect. 

To satisfy what ? • 

A. To give a chance of rei)resentation to all the parties concerned. 

9 . This is particular work which is done in the pniblic interest and if* 
done very ’well .acconiing to you? 

A, Yes. 

(jb Tlien why tlo you want to make an exiieriiiient by inventing nnotiter 
body which may do well or not. 

A. I should not he pessimistic about that. 

Q. Still you want to make a change? 

A. To satisfy certain parties who have been unjustly dealt ^vith by tlm 
constitution of this Board. 

Q. You have no reason to bo dissatisfied with the present method of 
censorship ? 

A. No, I have no complaint. 

Q. As a public man and as a journalist? 

A, Yes. 

3/?. Coat man: If you had two complimentary tickets, one for a western 
ahow^ and another for an Indian »}iow% and you could go only to one, which 
would you go to? 

A. I will go in the present conditions to the western ilm. 

What is your reason for that? 

A. The films, the Indian prixloced films, are defective not only from tbo 
technical point of view hut from the literary point of view also. 
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Q. Would you porso^ually prefer to see an Indian film? 

A, No, not in the present conditions. 

Q. Supposing the standards were exactly the same and all the rest of 
it? 

A. In that case, as an Indian I must certainly go to the Indian film, 

< 3 , And would you prefer Indian films to deal exclusively with Indian 
aubjects? 

A. Certainly they ought to deal only with Indian subjects. 

Q, You w^ould like to see that? 

A, Yes. 

Mr, Neogy: With regard to censoi-ship is this your point that the present 
censorsiiip is good but at the same time it is capable of improvement? 

A, Yes. So far as the constitution is concerned. 

Q, And in what way w^ould you improve the constitution ? 

A, I have suggested that it should be made as representative as possible. 

Q. What are the interests that you w'ould like to see repre.sfnted which 
are not already represented? 

A. I imagine, for instance literary circles are not represented. 

Mr. Green: You have a Profes.sor and Principal of a College. He is an 
educational officer. 

A. 1 w'o\ikl draw a line of (li.stiiKtion between educational and literary 
men. 

Chairman: What i.s the distinction? 

A. Education is a different tiling from literature. 

Mr, A eogy : A literary man is rpiite different from a profe.ssor of a 
college? You mean a man who is <?ngaged in producing literature, that is 
the sort of man you have in mind? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman : Are journalist.s literary men? 

A. To some extent. 

Q, \Vhy is it you want a literary man to be associated? 

A. To judge the literary value^of the drama. 

Q, And for that purpose you are not prepared to depend upon the judg- 
ment of ft mere professor of a college? 

A. Yes. 

Though he may be a very highly educated man? 

A. He may be. 

Written Statement of the representative of Messrs. RAMCHANDRA. 
& CO., Sole Booking Agents for the Kohinoor Film Co., dated 
the 14th November 1927. 

I Yes, I am connected with the distributing agency of the Kohinoor 
Film Comfiany, Bombay, a tiini producing company of long-standing in 
Bombay and which is a pioneer concern in this industry in India. 

2. (a) I refer to the city of Bombay. 

(1) Indians, who have taken English education, patronisse cinemas to a 
large extent. Parsis, men and women, mostly frequent cinemas exhibiting 
foreign films. Among the Muslims there are a very few who could be puP 
in this group, and among them too only the males frequent cinemas. They 
divide equaUy their patronage between Indian and foreign films. Lastly 
among the Hindus, whose number is large, the condition is the same as that 
of the MusHtujs. Such Hiudirs, wlien they go with their families, go to see 
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Indian tiiins. only. Edueat-wi Indians wlio have not taken* EugHsh education, 
but still are well contiected with the public affairs, and there are many 8U(ili 
among the Hindus and some among the Muslims, Indian tilius to a very 
Urge ex Unit. • 

(2) Among the illiterate elasscv^ might be put the working yiopulation. In 
this group the majority of the males visit the cinemas whivh exhibit Indinii 
films. 

{h} Attondanw at cinenuVvS exhibiting Indian hhuK has been rapidly increas- 
ing during the last 2 or d years, while the tinemus exhibiting foreign films 
are having thinner and thinner audiences, except on Saturdays and Sundays. 

At cinemas exhibiting only Indian films, in the high class Icxmlities the 
educated and the illiterate class art? equal in attendance, wliilo in the 
Northern part of the city, f.r., Ilyculla, Pnrel and Daclar, the working classics 
predominate. 

(c) These classes form about 25 per cent, of the audiences. 

3. The most popuHir films with Indian <«iul particularly illiterateV 
audiences are tfiost? dealing preeminently with Hindu Mythological subjects. 
These attract Hindu visitors 1(» a very large extent. Films depicting subjects 
of love and romance from Muslim and Persian romantic literature as well 
Muslim hi.storical topics, and whieb have some danr'c scenes, are very nmcdi 
liked by Muslim spectators. Next in imiiortaiire of piquilarity. generally in 
the whole of India, and in increasing j>opulArity with city working classes 
and Signety of lower strata, cmne films depicting sceno of fighting, riding, 
etc., i.c., scenes of adventure and stunts, Une Bcenes, and comic dramas. 

In a general consideration for the whole of Imlia other clas.ses of 
audiences besides ^the above mentioned are of little importance since tlnur 
likes or dislikes do not determine the popularity of any films, 

There are three classes of exhibitors. — (I) those showing ex< lusively 
Foreign films (2) tho.se .showing oxclusively Jndmn films ; and (3) those .showing 
both Indian and foreign films. 

As regards (1): They are catering adequately for tlic audiences which 
patronize them, and which are generally composed of Kuiopeans, Christians 
niul highly *Klucated Indians (mostly Parsis and high class HinduB). 

As regards (2) : On the whole they are not catering adequately for tlieir 
Indian audiences, which are chiefly (H>mp(xsed t)f higher and middle classes 
as well as the working population. 

As regards (3): The same remarks a}>ply to this class of exhibitors ns to 
the class <J) and (2) with regard to foreign .and Indian films respectively. 

The reasons for the oxhibitor.s not adequately catering for liie Imlian 
audiences are: — (1) The ])aiicity of a regular supply of such Indian films as 
would gain an average amount of popularity ; (2) As a consequenc'e of reason 
No. 1 the enhanced rent charged for really good and high class Indian films; 
(3^ Exhibitors of Indian films have generally, under the circumstanexjs, to 
show all Indian films of the piaKlmers whether they aro good, ordinary or 
stuffless. The present system of booking Indian filrn.s in voguo in this country 
is a faulty one. The Indian films are at ]>resent distributfxl either hj’' tho 
prcKlucers themselves departrnentally or through their solo distributors. 
Tlicse sole distributors or Booking Agente, ns they are called, are, under 
the terms of agreement of a[>i>oini nient as such, jirev'enU'd from distributing 
the production.^ of any other film cofupany other than tho Company with 
which they are under contract. The jiroducers invaria}>]y make it a min of 
their contract with their distributors tliat the latt-or should lK)ok all the 
productions of the former, prc.s<uit or future, goral, had or indifferent. 
Moreo^'er the distributors invariably uiake it a term of their contract wdth 
exhibitors at every place that the exhibitors arc bound to show^ all the 
films of that producer at that place; and only when this term of agreement 
is arc^pted (which they have to acc*ept) the exclusive supply for that 
particular place of all first run pictures is guaranteed to that particular 
exhibitor. 
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6. The majority of exhibitorg in the mofutifeil gtart work with insufficient 
capital. The theatre is generally taken on lease and after locking up some 
<»f their capital in providing ^or the machinery (projectiffs, dynamo engine, 
only a small amount is left tor working purposes. On the other hand 
every producer, as n term of contract for supply of hlins, demands from 
every exhibitor a deposit of a sum from Rs. 200 to R«. 500 as sexuritv for 
the exhibitor duly carrying out the terms of contract. The exhibitor, in 
order to keep up the fiupi)ly of new films at every change of programme, has 
to make arrangements tor the same with three to .six producers, and finds 
therefore, a great difficulty in |>roviding security deposit money for all 
producers. As a result o! this difficulty, he has to sliow .second run pictures 
of his pnxiucerfi, whenever there is a shortage of hrst run pictures. 

Moreover most of the Indian film producers produce on an average one 
film per month, while some even take two or more months for producing 
one film. Excluding the cities where the c hange of programme is weekly, in 
tlie mofussil the change is hi-Aveekly, that is one picture for four d^iys and 
tha other for three days. At small station.^ the cxh*ibitor,s are to change 
their programmes every tw'o-days. Under the circumstances,, the supply of 
good Indian films is limited, the exhibitor has no other recourse exc'cpt to 
show all the films of his producer without referen(*e to the quality of hlms 
and that tex) not only at first run ones but even second run and further run 
ouee. 

6. Indian produced films depicting Indian life are now-a-days readily 
available tx) exhibitors. • 

(a) All of them are not of a particularly good quality for reasons .stated 
in answer to question 4. 

(b) It is not possible always to produce exclusively good a.*, well as j»opular 
films. At times certain films, though of gotxl (junlity, do not l>e(oine very 
popular, w'hile some ordinary films, because of some innovation or a new 
stunt, gain more popularity than their merits deserve. 

(c) It is ordinarily more profitable to show an Indian film in comparison 
to a foreign film at cinemas of the sec'ond and the third group (see ans-vver to 
question No. 41. 

The following are .some of the .successful films: — 

{]) Singhgad, (2) Notajic Ualkar, (8) Kri-dina .fimma, (A) Balkrishna, 
(5) Fairy of Ceylon, (6) Gulbakavli, (7) Lankadahan, i8) Typists 
girl, (9) Sati Sardarbn, (10) Treasure of Kalyau, (11) Bhirin 
Farhad, etc. 

d. (a) Yes, at present films of topical Tiidinn news have little attraction 
but if interesting topical films are regularly exhibited like the Rathe topical 
Gazette, they might creaU* a new ta.ste with Indian audienc't'.s. 

(b) 1. Love-romance appeals to all classes. Filins depi(ting stories from 
national and historical literature as well as those bringing out social evils 
w’ould appeal more to the educated classes. 

2. Films having fighting and other such scenes of adventure as well as 
mythological pictures would appeal more to the working and illiterate cla&se,s. 

7. Regarding British troops, it does not appear that any difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining either in cities or in cantonment^H films suitable for 
them. Regarding Indian troops, they come mostly from the lower middle 
clastses and w'orkmen and so their likes and dislikes are the same a.s that 
of the latter, and .so the remarkii under question No. 3 hold good in their 
case. 

The question of suitable and popular films is dealt with under question 
No. 8. 

8. ia) No. 

(hi The main difficulty beisettiiig the industry in production and the means 
of assisting it are ns follows: — ^ 

The very low st>andard of education among the middle classes and the 
appaling illiteracy among the working and the lower classes of society is 
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?the wain difficulty. The-ie constitute the TunjorTty of those on whom 

the exhibitors depend for good box money. Films f'* attract theses 

classes have necteasarily to be of a very infc'f ior standard so that they can 
be eavsilv understood and followed by them. As regards the import, acting, 
expression or emotions portrayed, the humour convc\ved or the moral M>ughi 
to be inipresscKi, such films of inferior standard can liave no market out^side 
India. Moreover oAving to differences in language, scxial riistoms, manners, 
traditions, history and religion of the ptH)i>les of the various com- 
munities and of the different provinces, most of the Indian films fail to make 
an equal appeal to all in tlie provinces. Generally the films prcxhnt'd in 
one province appeal more strongly to the people of that jii'^ticnlar province, 
whereas the same would fall ffat on the audiences in other provniccs. Owing 
to these difficulties Indian producer>^ ciimiot maintiun tlnur liold over 
audiences beyond the limits of their provinces, or at the most beyond India. 

Of lute the Indian po})ulation in Kast Africa has been showing a liking for 
Indian films. This new field for Indian films litis been ojiened recently and 
is likely to bo a vei\ gotid and f)rofitable field lor exploiting Imlian films 
as vvell as for ^advancing tlic |»r(Ks{.ecta of the Indian filtu industry. Mortwor 
if .suitable tbearres at moderate rates are Mvailable in Indian localities for 
Indian i>icture,s, a continuou.s demand will surely be created. There are also 
iu'0s]>ect.s for Tnrlian pictures on Indian mythological subjetL-s and romancMw 
in the Federated Malay States. Siam, Java and Sumatra, as there is a (onsi- 
derahle Indian ]JO]Oilation wbe feel thcm.selves at Vuuue and in tomb with 
their Mothfu la ud wfien liewing .such Indian films. Further the m> tliological 
tramtions of the aboriginal inhabit ants of these jdaecs ha\a‘ a ( losv* ndation- 
ship with those of th(‘ Indian^. Ilm until these new fields are sutfuieutly 
developed, the Indian ])rofIucer.s will have to depend mainly on Indian 
audiences for im'omc and therefore they cannot affi>rd to spend more on tluur 
pnUures. Costly production, s iu’the juvs^uit stat<M)f tie* i*Nploita tiou of liulian 
films nn‘ out of question. 

Ouing to tlie ncct-ssity ol i ‘-trenching the co.st of }>rod motions, producers 
rannot engage the s<u‘vi{'e,s of efficient tunploycxcs in tfu* several branches of 
tin* product ioT). i.f.. the photographic department including the camera-runn 
; nd the laboratory-man, staff of ufUors and artists both male and huualo, 
the tcfhnirrd a> wvdl as the Art department, the Story and the sceimrio 
VT itet' and tlie materials like the wardroijo and the otii<‘rs sto< k in t nido 
and the .studif* department. The wliole e<iuipment ha'^ necessarily to bo 
xery meagre in fpiantity and iiiferior and un.siiitnfih' in quality, ('onseipient- 
ly historical films witli hardly a few notohle exceptions or films requiring tbo 
presence of largo number of men such as in croAvd.s in pro<c.vsiou Itave never 
btHUi attempted sucovssfully. A.-^- a constHpience the films piodm ed are g^oieral- 
ly of ordinary quality and merit.'i and do not run for more than week iu 
Presidemy towns, where nuilly superior Tiidian films hnvi* been kmovui to 
run for four weeks continuously before packed houses. As the films do n'>t 
run moie than a w'eek. tr€*sh pictures liave to he hurried througli tn order 
to keoj) u(> the supply for tlie theatres <*oncerned, 'fhese various; difficulties 
interact with a deterrent effect on the sttuidurd of ludijni films. 

The pioneers of thi.s industry in India were usuallv some hi-exjx^rienced 
enthusiasts w'ithout sufficient capital of their own to start the concern 
efficiently as happen.** in the case of new ami infant industritv--. The capital 
of such jioople was soon <^xbausted and this necessitated their having t(.> 
approach financiers, who had, for that purpose, to he offered siiffici<*ijt induce- 
ment to risk their money in such a new venture of an uncertain nature as 
to its prospects and progress. WiHi the exceptions of some shrewd financiers 
here and there who are making cent per cent, profit, even the financiers land- 
ed themselves into difficulty. The experience of such stranded tiuancerK 
ffidiars others from entering the field of film prtxluction or asssisting the 
producerB. From time to timo attracted by the gaities of the studios, and 
the large crowd visiting the Indian theaireB, the new people embark upon 
the production with scanty mean.*? to he soon di.^illusioned, 

Iji order, therefore, to place the industry on sound basis, all the different 
dei>artmentB stated above have to be reorganised and brought to fx^rfection. 
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Provision of financial facilities only will not help, a« that would in the end 
dimply be a burdeit on the producer. It is only when the income of the pro- 
duct^rs incTCa»ed that the induKtry can l>e Kaid to have l>een firmly 
established. It i» here that the really capable and enterprising distributors 
or film exchange men can improve the sit nation, llie producers* difficul- 
ties resulting in their ordinary pictures are also a handicap to the distri- 
butors. If a regular supply of good pictures is assured, the distribxitor can 
and ought to exploit the .supply to the utmost of his ability, finding out fresh 
tields for exploitJitions and strengthening his hold on the existing fields. 
Exf)erieiK'e has shown that, provid<^l the pictures handk^d are the 

distributors run no ri>iik in expending money on ne<H'ssary publicity and 
propaganda. The distributing department of the producers and of the 
distributing agencies of different producers are at present not well eejuipped 
for the work. Few of them have the statistical information essfuitial for their 
work, of the tastes of the public of India and outside nor the enterprise 
to open new’ markets for the films in their charge and push them, there. 
They have no knowle^lge how to take < are of films and public ity materials in 
their charge and utilise them to the l)f*st. The efforts for the publicity of 
Indian films are not a tenth of thosf^ made for the puhlicitv of foreign films. 
Hence no wonder that the returns for the picture and the market tor them 
do not show the same expansion they ought to. 

As regards the exhibition of Indian films, the conditions of this brunch 
of the industry are better than thos€» of the other departments in cojuicction 
with some of the theatres in the presidency towns, thougli it cannot Ik* denied 
that there is room for improvement in sitting accommodation, ventilation, 
etc. The theatres in the mofu^sil and espiKunlly the districts are. souie of 
them, in ^^retched conditions. The lowest class of spectator.s lias tu .s<iuat 
on the ground and the benches and chair.Viin the other clas.ses aie in a 
wretched condition and infested hv bugs. There is no proper ventilation 
and jno.st of the theHtre.s are merely corrugated tin-shed-s. 'Phere is very 
little open .space surrouTuIing the theatre and no gard(*n to please the eye 
and to attract the puP>lic'. There is va.st imiirovement to he made as regards 
the projecting room staff. The operators arc an unknown (piantily to the 
distributors. In foreign cotinfries only certified operators arc placed in the 
charge of the projecting rooms and this is essential for the safety of the 
-public as also of the films. The exhibitors do not utilise the stuvices of 
publicity managers specially trained in the art of cinema advertisement, 

La.stly, there is a great handicap from which the Indian film industry has 
yet to suffer and it is the w’ant of trained actors to work as stars. This indus- 
try in India is still in its infancy. It is absolutely necessary to train promis- 
ing actor.s, esfK^cially females, for this w’ork. Unless trained and educated 
men and women take to film acting, there is little hope of Indian films com- 
peting with foreign films at least as regards quality, that is, expmssion 
acting, etc, Now'-a-days it often happens that when a producK>r has spent a 
lot of time and money on a }>romising artist on the staff the producer 
suddenly learns that the specially trained actor or more often that actress 
has been wcK?ned away by a rival produwr or that K|>ecially trained artist 
would take up a clear qiicK'r attitude in not giving satisfactory work unless 
his or her salary is increased, ThivS is a serious obstacle in the work of a 
Prcxl uc*er, 

9. {^d Indian films are not always easily obtainable or readily available 
by exhibitors at reasonable or moderate rates (in comparison with the low 
rates of foreign films). Good foreign filin,s \re readily obtainable to any large 
extent at any time at cheaper rates. 

The reaaons for the above situation have already been set forth. There 
is no monopoly or any tendency to monopolise the supply or exhibition of 
any films. 

10. Noifb of these systems exist in Indian to a great extent. Owing to 
the plentiful supply of foreign films, “ block ” booking cannot be enforced 
in the cose of such film!^ ; nor in the cme of Indian films, because of their 
paucity m well as uncertainty as to their quality and the time of release. 
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“Blind’’ booking is prevalent in this tH>untry to & partial extent «n 
the cube of ^aie of the foreign tihns as well as Indian hlms of a few noted 
producers. * 

In the presidency towns certain theatres do exist wh<?re mostly first run 
pictures are exhibited hut even these theatres are n<*t always able to adhero 
to this practice and so at times they have to show second run pictures. 

There are no “ key ” theatres in India and so the succesa or failure of 
any films cannot he judgfKl from its success at any jvarticular theatre. 

Aa none of these systems exist in India, it is no use discussing advantages 
and disadvantages of any one of them. 

11. No. 

At times some jirmlnc^^rs in order to widely advertise any of their jewel 
productions give a trade show. Except in such eases there Ls no system of 
previewing any Indian films in this (*mnttry. This slate of affair.s is duo 
to the difference in the system of bookings in India and foreign t;ountries. 

In India the system of previewing films is not possible or likely to bo 
introdiU'Cfl utrtil the terms of contract between the exhibitors and tho 
producers (wdiich generally hind the exhibitors to sliow all the pictures of 
the piTKivners) are radically changed. Moreover, this will Tint i>e prxssiblo 
until the number of Indian productions increases to such a great extent 
that the exhibitor will Hot have the mwssity to ntick to ]>artn'ular prtwiucer 
only. 

12* d'hough the Amusement Tax (known in Bombay as Entertainment Tax) 
is passed on to the spet'farors by the exhibitors, it is lum'ever probable that if 
tliis tax is remitted a substantial amount thereof would go to the exhibitor 
and help liiin in, making hotli ends meet which in so many cases at present 
they are not able to do. In thomoffussil and in smaller theatre or theatre# 
where mostly the lower classes are full up, this tax is in no way a handicap 
to the exhibitor, as the sale of the tax-boaring ti(’kets at such theatres is 
very limited. 

13. The present custoiiKS duty on imported finished films at 15 per <^ent. 
i.s ultimately borne by the public. The general public would n<»t get any 
advantage if tliis duty is repealofl as the saving would go to the pocket of 
the importer or the exhibitor. In any case this customs duty on finisbed films 
IS very helpful in promoting this rising indifjenous industry in its present 
nascent state. This duty approximate.s to alwut 50 i>er cent, of the invoiie 
cost of open market pi( turtvs ; and so if the duty is repealed these foreign 
films will compete with Indian pictures to a greater and seriou.s t'xteirt, and 
reduce the margin of profits to tho Indian prmlucer and tho exhibitor of 
Indian films. The production of Indian films will be greatly encouraged if 
tho customs duty on the imjmrtcd fini.shed films is doubled and a large portion 
of such increases is utilized towards the reduction of th*' 15 p^r cent. imi.>ort 
duty on blank or unexposed films. 

The other materials (connected with the filxn industry arc^ com]»aratively of 
less importance from the point of view of expenses and are common to many 
other i?ulustries and so any reduction of duty on sucli materials will not ludp 
this indigenous y>rwlu(tion of films. 

14. Yes. Though at prccsent there is no Hub.stantia) demand tor films for 
educational purposes, or tor any of the above mentioned pnrjioses, if tho 
Government Educ^ational Department popularise.s methods of edmaition by 
means of the cunema there is likely to be a .slow increa..se of Indian educational 
films and this will conswiuently give more work to the Indian talents in this 
indufitry and help the producers. Public health, agriculture and such other 

f eneral topics have begun to be (»ropngated by the help of the oinmna films 
ut until the use of such films b^omes very widespread the pro<luction 
of such indigenom films will not he materially accelerated. 

There is no demand for such films from the public at present, more so 
because they have not yet grasped the usefulness of such films. Moreover 
Mich films are in other countries exhibi^ free of charge to the public. The 
wider use and production of such films in India can he ac^jelerated by Govern- 
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nort of praducers. The demand would arise when these agencies bestir them* 
•elves in this direction. 

15. No» the present oonditions in this country are not favourable to the 
development of an Indian him producing industry on a large scale. As 
stated previously, unless and until outside Indian market are exploited on 
a large scale and a steady rise in the income from rentals and sales of Indian 
films is assured it would not be profitable to produce costly films in large 
Quiabers. Moreover at present intelligent cultured and well educated 
ArtisU are not fortbcoining, so that they can be properly traine<i and even 
remunerated adequately. There is an abundance of natural sceneries and 
historical places just fit for films. Also there is a vast store of legendary 
and traditional as well as historical literature from which stories and subjects 
can be very well adapted. Places for locating studios and laboratories 
with climatic conditions approximating that of sinh ideal jdac’es in foreign 
countries are also available. One thing is necessary and that is th€> puri- 
fication of the moral atmosphere prevailing iu»ar .*11)0111 the studios. Further, 
specialised technical training in the various departments is also an urgent 
want which will have to he supplied by getting sufficient number of Indians 
trained in that Art in foreign countries. After tlie indigenoiis industry 
is placed on sound basis and is technically advanced as well as improved 
in quality, it will be possible to exploit the other markets in Asia and later 
on to export some of the super productions to FiUroj)e and the West. 

lb. No, at prenent there is a dearth of Indian producers, director.s. actors, 
actresses and H(s:-nari<>-vir iters with sufii<*ient technical knowledge and resour- 
ces on whom the country can depend for a substantial output of films of 
real coinpetetivc value or films satisfying the requirements of high-class 
cultured Indian audiciu'^es. They would even fail ti) sati.siy any more the 
lower cltts.ses and the w'orking population in case the standard of education 
i» raised among them so as to render them capable of view ing critically the 
films exhibited. 

If a large number of all the above cla.sse.s of workers in this industry have 
an oppartunity of obtaining pra<*ti<*a! ami technical knowledge of the respec- 
tive functions umler foreign experts their <‘ntc*rprise, re'<our( efu}nes> and 
adaptability will he sufficiently develoi>ed and this present deficiency wnii 
be considerably reduced. 

17. Yes, siift'nncnt capital will he forthcoming in India |*rovided the 
circvimstances and the state of the industry are sufficiently improved as nug- 
gestod in reply to question No. 16 and a confident^' i.s creatiHl in the general 
investing pui)lic regarding the stahility of the industry, whidi will he }M)ssihle 
on tfie opening uj) of the Asiatic market and later on of tht‘ other markets'. 
At present owing to the inahility of the indigtoious film industry to stand on 
a level of even little competition of films of other eountrie";, our industry is 
always in neeil of financial support. Indian cafvitalists of suffietent means 
fight kIjv of the indu-stry. Not only they are afraid to invest their money 
in the pnKluction of films hut they are even afraid to finance the struggling 
priKlucers as they do not see the promi.sing future for the indigenous indu.stry 
under ti»e prevailing cireuiustances .nnd consider the stMiiritv offered to them 
of a very speculative and questioimhle character. The few financiers who 
have entered the industry as financiers, induced by tlie alluring returns 
otleroii, have been hard hit owing to ittisplaceil confidence in the industry 
and in those who aie in charge of the same. 

IS. The State can, by both legislAtive and udministrative action give 
#ff<x;tive encouragenient to enterprise in the Indian film production. Legis- 
lative machinery can be moved to give protection to the Indian industry by 
building a high tariff wall against imported finished films, to the extent of at 
le;vst dO per (’ent. Consuls who are repre.sentatives of this Oovernment could 
be twked th supply information to Indian priKlucers regarding the possibility 
of exploiting market© outside India at present, in Africa and Asia for Indian 
films. The Governmetit may allow the Indiaii film producers approach and 
ndmissioA to places of hktorieal ititerest to such as caves, forts, etc., and places 
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of ancient arch?eoU>^v which will help to increase the dxity txnd ijnality of Indian 
films. The Railwayw nnd Steamship Compatdes should Ik‘ asked to issue 
tickets and carry gocxls of Indian film protiucers and exhibitors at eoncessiou 
ifatea. * 

19. The cost of him produftion in this country has necessariW to b«> very 
low owing to restricteil nature of the market tor their f>rodnct. Moreover 
as the resour(‘es of the Indian producers are very Uinite\l, they cannot vSi>t'nd 
a large amount on any film. The best Indian him would not cost more thau 
R.S. 25, UX) for tnghi reels. In Europe and America the cost oJ films is very 
higli and they cun very well afford to spend such tabvilous stuns as one million 
dollars be(‘ause the circuit lor the films extends over cineuifts in 

America and as many in Europe; and even the audience's in those countries 
have the cinema habit developed to a great extetit. 

The Indian j)r4»ducer cannot expc^ct more tha!i seveiity-tive cinemas all 
over India to exhibit his productions and even out <d these, some of the 
cinemas, in the inofussal have an average collection of Ks. daily. 

2<). (a) Suggestions* and propo.sals made nnder question IS do not involve 
very great exi^enditure on the part of the Government hut even the expen- 
diture that will have to be incurred will he quite iustitiahle. A developed 
Indian film industry will be great Vielp to the Government for purpose.^ of 
propaganda and UKTcasing the literacy and general information and know- 
ledge of the gen€*ral laihlic in the country in the course of time. Further, a 
developed film industry < an hclj) the country to eradicat-e sotdal evils. I'lider 
the f^rcumstauces, ex]»enditure hy Government in this direction would not 
At all he iin justifiable. 

(6) Afi suggestotl under question IS the Government may double the import 
duty on finished flms. 

21. Creation of such a monopoly as s^uggested will fail in its primary 
objects. No doubt the Htato may hel}> and encourage production of films 
confirming to moral standard, fnovide a centralised and neutral di.stributing 
Agency, inaugurate the use of teaching and propaganda films as well as 
improve the cen.sor.ship of film.? but it will be impo.«isible to create and furnish 
a fair market. In the first plsj<e the venture will be co.stly and uneconomical 
as it will have no cninpetition. ami will be unremuncrative and so a. burden 
to State revenues. It will be looked upon with susiiicion by the general 
public and even by the j>ro(]u«.ers. It will kill healthy ])rivate eonqvefition 
and create uniiefc.ssnry ill-w ill against Government. As suggested previously 
the Government hy legislative enactment can make I'rovision to ensnr»» tho 
production and exhibition of films eoTifirming to moral standards, to inau- 
gurate teaching and propaganda films and, for such puiq^oses, tighten the 
grip of Ceusorsliip. With the good xvill of the prcxlucers .and the general 
public the (iovernment will he m a position to popularise their jmopaganda 
films while the creatirm of su.-h a monopoly as suggested in tin's (juesfion will 
antogonise these sections against the Government. 

22. No, Indian .should not participate in the ymliev of Imperial Preference 
such as the one outlined hy the Imj'erial ( Vmfei soice. India is not in a 
position to participate in any such emourageinent because such participation 
will not serve any of the juifpose.s stated. 

(a) Such a participation would not help the cleveloi>ment of Indian film 
industry. The Indian film industry has made much head way during the 
last few' year.s (without the help of .such preference) so tliat at present it 
has been able to reduce the demand for Aineric'an films by about 50 per cent. 
Foreign HtyriaU of fight and adventurje were the. order of the day a few year* 
back hut now their import has fnilen off considerably. There was an attempt 
to maintain high rentals for foreign films, and also to raise it in some cases, 
but it failed and the rentals for foreign films have been leduced by 25 to 
50 per cent, from their former level. Bo far India is concerned, the propos;al 
made by the Imperial conference xvill mean a preference for British 
Empire films in India which will replace American, German and other foreign 
films. Indian films xvill not, in the present state of the industry, lie in demand 
in any other parts of the British Empire except where there is an Indian 
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population. On tbef contrary, by such aii action India will antagoniao tli6 
Western countries like America, Frants? and Germany towards her, who iniglit 
retaliate by increasing the i>rijj©s of raw films and other aecestiory materials 
for whi(h Indian at present dej[M?nds to a great extent on them and for 
which in such a situation Indian cannot depend upon British Empire pro- 
ducts, having regard to the quality and price. 

(h) Such a participation will not make India better known or better under- 
stood in otjher parts of the British Empire for the simple reason that there 
will be no ^larantee that as a result of the adoption of such a policy alone 
Indian^s films will be in demand in other parts of the British Empire. And 
if some Indian-mode films will be sent to the other parts of the Empire, 
there is every likelihood that such films will make India more misunderstood. 
Biriiilariy, there is not the legist possibility of such a policj^ creating the 
demand for Indian films from the rest of the world. 

(f) Such participation will not improve the standard of Wost€irn film.s 
(films of non-British origin) shown in India. Such Western films ^ire not 
rna nufacturetl with an eye on the Indian market, Which (‘ontrihutes only 
one per (*eiit. to the income of any .such Western film. Suck films are pri- 
marily intended for the rich and cultured American and European audiences, 
and are shown in India a year after their release there. 

2d. (a) This is possible to a very little extent only and that too w hen there is. 
•uch a keen demand on the part of the pt^oplee of one part of the Empire, 
regarding such information of the other parts. At present there might be 
a limited few who might l>e curious to have such information, but they can 
satisfy their desire and curiosity by other more efficient and cheaper means. 
And for the curiosity of such a few' the production of spectial films will l)e mere 
w'aste and madness. There is no evidence of a general desire for such kimw- 
ledge India or the activities of the Indian Government on the pait of 

any other part of the Empire. 

(b) Consideration of ineiisures in this direction i.s out of the quest ien. 

24. ia) No such cltts.s of films has been exhibited in this country having 
a demoralising or othcjrwise injurious effect upon the public. 

(h) Tliere is no generni circulation of imntoral or criminally suggestive 
films. 

(e) (TUjquiros no reply.) ^ 

id) Censorship as at present is more than nd€K(uately strict in the cast* of 
Bex ” and “ Crime films. 

(>) No, there has been no increase of crime in any province in India due 
to the cinema or because of the cinema activities. 

(/) The question does not ari.se, 

25. Yes, due to the differences in social cu.stoiriS and outlook between the 
West and East, a differtuit set of rules for cenaorsliip of such films i.s neces- 
sary. 

2d, (o) No, the censoring in cas^e of films likely to offend the religious 
Siisc'eptihilities Vuis been ad<Hpjately strict. 

{h) eVutain scenes in the following have lK>eii unnecessarily (>ensK)red 
as likely to offend the MahoiiuHlaiiii although the same wore hi.storically true, 
and their exclusion had the effect of marring the representation of the sub- 
jects treated. The film from which such scenes were censored is the Sharda 
film “ Veer Durgadas”, 

27. (o) No. None of the foreign films have any tendency to misrepresent 
the Western civiliaation. Moreover the illiterate classes do not visit the 
exhibitions of Western films. As such films do not create misunderstanding 
there is no queation of making any suggestion to counteract the fiame. 

(b) I have not seen any, but have heard of some films haring been oKhibit- 
«d in foreijp countries which did inirepresent and create prejudices against 
Indian riviliaation. Such films were ** Bronne Bell ” and “ Nav Lakha 
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28. So elafte of films shown in this I'onntry has or had any bad effect o« 
children or odolm*ents. The other cjnestions do not arise, 

29. Such <^‘ert ideation would, on the wnfrary, create a curiosity Bimilar 
to that for the forbidden ?vj>[>!e, ond would lend undue publicity to such 
films. All films .should he of such a nature that they niij^ht not be considered 
to be objectionable for people of any class or ai^e. '{’he CVn.sor should be 
trusted to l>e very careful in the discharge of his responsibilities. 

30. No, I could not favour any such prohibition ; even for children under 
any particular age .such a prohibition will somewhat affect the incomo of the 
exhibitors. Hitherto the censorship here has be*‘n sufficiently strict which 
does not w'arrant the nwd for any such prohibition. As suggested in reply 
to the previous questions, if a set of instructions is prepared for guidance of 
the censor.s tliere will not he any neeessity h>r making the exhibition of 
certain films exclusive for p(H>ple of any age or elass. 

31. Censorship of film.s is an effective inothiMl to guard against the misuse 
of films. But in an/ w'«y Cen.sorship does not act as a check in these matters. 

Censorship here at present is positively annoying to the Indian producers 
for reasons diii>cUK.sed under que.stvon No. 32. 

32. The prejiont .sy.stein of cen.sor.ship iti Bombay is not only defective 
hut overstrict in the case of, at least. Indian producti(»ns and from that v>oint 
of view is unsatisl aotory. A constitution of the Board of Censors should 
he anicndtHl and definite rule.'v .should he laid down for the guidance of ])r<v- 
du«t^r.s and c*e!nsor.s as disf ussed in the question 

How whimsical the Censorship is may lx* seen from the fact that scenea 
deleted ironi some films |[iav<* he<'n allowed to he exhihited in otliei fihn.s. 'Plu' 
reasons uiHlerlyiiig the decision to cut certain scones or omit ctutain titlea 
are also unintelligible or flimsy. The. pnKluoers are asko<l iri historical films 
to cut essential .scenes which may be deemed tf) be improper from the 
Western vu^wpoinl thougli as a matter of fact the ntim!)cr of pcoph^ with 
such a viewpoint visiting .such films is negligible. An inspf'<'tion of the 
records of the Censor> would convoy an idea of the incon.s^^tency and 
idi<»syncraios of the irregular anri air-^unbracing nature of the procedure 
of cen.sorship. As a rcsiilt of such rncnsoivship the continuity of story is often 
broken and the audience is left in doubt as to the point aimed at by the writer 
ftf the story. • 

33. (a) Yes. An niiiuHeKsarily and urireasonably stii<’t and haphazard 
nature of (en.sorshi)) . the .sort of which e\i>t.s t^sday, does interfere unreason- 

with the recreations of the pe{>ple. 'riie serene flow o) a lonia nc(‘ or the 
realistic description of some Uisioneal event is at times suddenly interrupted 
by some incongruous incident marring tlie beauty of the wdiose plot and due 
to this the i)ublic is often di.sgnsted. The iritrflligent portion of the public 
ea,sily rtx'ognise in such incongruity the hidden liand of the (cnsor. And a 
certain sc'ene considered iinpro|>er by the censor has been cut off by him, 
the in’^>ducer cannot leave tlie gup unfil)<Ml without mining the whole plot, 
and so he is asked to put in some other Hcene whieli naturally would not 
fit in W’ith the story, and lienee the re.-^iiUing iru ongruity. The illiterate 
jx'ople will rush to blame the producer. .\)1 the same, by such whims, an 
otherwise popular picture would lose half its value. 

(6) Not to a very great extent, but coriainly the audience will not be 
highly plea^sed with othcrwi.se gcxal pictiiro.s and therfdiy the result will be 
that the rising tide of the <MTiema habit will he c)ieckc<I to an appreciable 
extent. • 

(r) Such unduly strict censorship has hiMjn interfering with the freedom 
re<iuired for artistic and inspirational developments of thi.s industry. I'nduly 
ceirsonnl films lo^e all the entertainment value of a good film. 

It is therefore absolutely necef^ary that a set of definite rules should 
be laid doirn for the guidance of both the producer and the cens^or making 
mention of, in a general manner, as to what class of scenes or suggestive 
acting is to be avoided, and as for further ch<*<:k the all-<unhraciug Penal Code 
fihould keep a vigilant watch. 
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84- No. I do not advocate the replacement of the present provincial 
Hoards hy a .single Central Board. Such a change would cause a gieat 
inconvenience to the trade in Uiifereiit provinces, as well as be a sort of 
useless eK|>enditure. The Provincial Boards are in a better position to judge 
the local condition than a Central Board can ever be. 1 would advocate a 
Central Board in addition to present Provincial Boards as a court of appeal 
by the producers, exhibitors or the public against the Provincial Boards. The 
Central Board might have its head-quarters at Delhi or Bombay and tdmuld 
include a representative of the Legislative Assemhlv, a representative of each 
of the Educational and the Police or the Home Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India and one representative nominated by each of the Provincial 
Boards. This Central Board sho^ild he constituted by a legislative enactment. 
The Provincial Boards should also be reconstituted and the non-oflBoial element 
slnntld be increased iti ratio of 8 : 1. Amongst the nun-officials should bo 
H rej>resentative from the producers and one from the cineiiia exhibitors, one 
repriwntativ'o of each of the important communities in pach of the provinces 
and two non-officials nominated hy the Government. 

The newly constituted Provincial Boards should function rfs at present; 
and the Central Board should have appellate and mandatory ]>ower.s. The 
Central and Local Gov'ernments should not interfere in the working of these 
boards. The Central Board must function at its monthly meetings. The 
expenditure involved in this suggestion would not he much. 

35. (/i) No, the system of nomination of non-officials by Government is 
not satisfactory and wrong in prim iple and the percentage of non-orficin! 
element requires to be increase<i to 75 per cent, as suggested under question 
34. 

(b) No, that would be costlier than the present systetu.* Moreover the 
idea of the Board havijig merely udvi.sory povVers is wrong in |)rinri[ile. The 
Board should have powers of final de( i.sion. Officers under the Hoard should 
be bound to carry out the orders and deoision.s of tf)e Hoard, 

36. (a) Yes, the principle of the system is .satisfactory, hut the working 
of the system, in the absence of a definite set of rules for the guidance of 
ccusorR and producers, is very unsatisfactory, and often annoyiTig and unjust 
to producers. Mere higher t^ucational attainments should not be cfu\sidered 
as .s\iffi<'ieut qualificnt ions for censor inspoctor.ship ; over and abovi^ that they 
must have intimate kuowdedge eft the |)rogre.ss of the film industry in foreign 
countries as well a.s in India, a knowMge of th© limitations and resource.s of 
the industry in India and of the general temperament of the cinema-going 
public. 

ib) Two members of the Provincial Board should always be assoihated with 
tlic ins}>ector8 to form a quorum for censoring any film. Two members would 
be easily available for such v»iirposes. 

37. No ftu'ther safeguards are required as the |>reseijt safeguard.s under 
the .Vot are adixiuate for preventing the exhibition of films whi^h may be 
objectionable locally, though passed by aX’eusor Board in the province of origin 
or first exhibition. 

38. The following films were passed in Bombay but were objected to in 
the mofussil : — 

<1) Raxia Begum, ('2) Badhra Bbamini, f3) Pati Bhakti, (4) Shall Jehan 
and (5) Veer Durgadas. 

39. No. 

40. No censorship is necessary in the case of posters, handbills and adver- 
tisements of cinema films and the Indian Penal Code might be left to keep a 
w atch over them. 

41. The general moral tone of the films exhibited in India, «j>e<;ially Indian 
productions, has not been of an objectionable nature, and so Uie question of 
specific improvement does not arise. 

42. This question is already discussed under question 34, The producers 
and exhibitors must have some voice in determining the set <rf rule® for 
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the guidance of the Cen>ors and in »nj>ervijting the wiyrlc of the Censors in 
4fcccordanoe with these rules. 

43. None whatsoever. The present control is satisfactory for the present. 

44. Public inatitutions in the moral betterment of the people can very 
well he useful aa a check against the dissemination of nndesirahle ftlms 
whether foreign or Indian, and in maintaining a particular moral standard, 
though such a standard might not always he pov»nlar with the finema-going 
people. 

The Press as at present situated in India has to dt?pend on advertisements 
for its exisU»nce, and cinema advertisements are an important sonrc'e of 
income for Newspapers. Under the circninstanc'cs the Press cannot he ex- 
pected to he watchful critic* of films. 

45. (o) Any Government control over prminction of films would Ih' an un- 
necessary and harmful int-erference in private eiiterprist^ and frec'dom of 
execution of harra}es.s cultural ideasj without any corresponding benefits. 

(h) At the preseift stage of industry it ha.s not been found ne* essHry to 
register and license fiinis producing agencies nor to i>eriodicaIly inspect film 
studios. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. HIRALAL MOTIRAM and Mr. Y. H. CHAM- 
MAD, Representatives of Ramchandra & Co., Sole Booking Agents 
*for the Kohlnoor Film Co., on Friday, the 18th November 1927. 

{(^iiti'sitons {jtiinri tecJ }nj 3/r. Hirnfdl d/o/iran! , ) 

(liairinnn: 1 have not been* able to read yonr wi itten statement, as yon 
have just Imiuied it iti. There is nofhirjg personal in it, I suppose ? 

.4. No. 

Q. You arc distribniors ? 

A. Yes, for llie Kobinoor Film Coinpany only. 

Q. Is it a firm or a (mrtnershij) '' 

.1. ft i.s a parincrshi j>. 

How many oi you are [lartners'f • 

.4. Three [)artiiers, one Mr. Piimchandra M. Hhatf, and tlieic are two 
Abmedn had j>eopJe. 

Q. Both of you are hi*re? 

A. We are the manager am] assistant mnn.agcr. The partners are in 
Ah mod a bad. 

(,h You only distribute Indian films r" 

.4. Not €‘ven Indian films, but otdy Kobinoor filing;. 

Q. How many iiictnrc.s in a year do voii producer' 

A. For the last year they produced only (jne n month, but formerly 
they {produced IH pictures a year. 

Q. Do you do any other business, Ramchandra Co. ? 

A. One i)artii€*r, Ramchandra, is a laiuled proiirietor and the other jjartiicr 
is a cinema theatre owner in Ahniedahad. They have advanced money to 
the Kobinoor Film Co., and thev have been a])pointC'd as agents of the 
company. 

y. You think Indian films are getting popular? 

.4. Ye.s. 

y. There is a great deal of demand for them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know Poona well:*' 

A. I have be»:‘n there many tinier. 
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Q, How is it Indian films are not shown there? 

A. There is one difficnlty. There is a company called the Hindustan Film’ 
Co. here. There are only one qt two theatres in Poona showing Indian pic- 
tures and the rest arc controlled hy Madans who are showing English pic- 
tures there. Of the above two one is in the cantonment and the other is in 
the city, called the Aryan. The other is the Bharat Cinema in the canton- 
ment. They were showing Indian pictures but they have quarrelled with 
the Hindustan Film Co., and the company does not supply them Indian pic- 
tures^ and that m why these pictures are not shown tiiere. Our pictures are 
shown there occasionally. 

Q. You Hay it is the want of theatres to show the Indian pictures? 

A. Y'ea. 

Q, You frequently visit Poona? 

A. Yes. The proprietor of these cineinas take pictures from us now and 
then. 

Q, You think both in the inofussil and in the towns the Indian pictures 
will iKKi'onie very popular? 

A. Yes, except in the cantonment stations whore, of courses English i>i(- 
tures are shown 

Q. Of course, yon have got to cater for those peo}>le there residing in the 
cantonment. Do you think this Indian film-producing industry is bon ! id 
to progress? 

A It will progress, provided some* improvement is made in the technique, 
finances and so on. 

C- \Vhat is the difficulty about finance.^ J hear it is a ver\ paying pi’o- 
position. Ji you reler to anything, please don't Ik* pcr.sonal. 

/I. The finance is available, hut the thing is that the future prospe^ct is not 
satisliu’tory, that i.s to say, people? are afraid to invest in this because the> 
do not; know what will happtm in the future. As things are, the industry is 
not luaking ju-ogress on the te(dinical side. Only we are taking advantage 
of the liking of the people for Indian pictures, hut we are not making any 
progress. 

Q, You are not certain of a market? 

A, We are certain of the ni'rket in India, hut su}>posing we produce a 
very costly picture we are not sure it will be taken outside India. 

Tliere is much room in India itself? 

A. There is a little more room, because in the mofussil stations the peojde 
are very poor. The tickets are 1, 2 or 3 or 4 annas at the utmost and they 
get Hs. 30 or 40 per night. They cannot afford to give more than what they 
do now. 

Q. Even in the Bombay city T siw the Lakshmi Cinema the other day ami 
I do not think they made more than Rs. 40 or 50 a night. 

A. They will pay Us. ^fO or 40 if it is a mythological picture, but if it is 
an ordinary picture, they won't l>e able to pay even lis. 20 a night. Poor 
people follow the thing more easily if it is an Indian theme. The [>eople 
in the mofussil are very i>oor. 

Q. Do you think that thc^e sex film» are popular with that class of people? 

A. These poor people will never see sex pictures. I have experienced it 
in tlie Venus Cinema, also in the Lakshmi Cinema, When a kissing scene is 
shown the ladies will turn their heads away. 

Q. That is the Indian habit, they do not like it? 

A. No, they don't. 

Q. These things are more shown to the so-called educated classes tlian to 
the illiterate classes? 

A. They do not object. 

g. What do you think should he done to encourage the Indian indufttry.:^ 
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-4. Our chief suggestion is we should huve a market hi Africa. Recently 
for the last one year our pictures are going to Africa where there is a large 
Ifidian populatian. You have got a large Indian poivulation in East Africa. 

Q, Being out of touch with their mother dhuntrv, if they see these pic- 
tures they feel more at home? 

A. Yes, when they see Indian dress, tnduui titles aiid so on, they feel ver\ 
much at home. 

Q, What is the diflScuIty about sending theni out? 

A, We have jiLst begun. Every month pictures are heiug sent out. But 
the difficulty is these theatres are controlled hv people showing English pu - 
tures and they give the theatre on hire for only two or three nights in rlio 
week at exorhitant rates. 

Q, You have not been there yourself? 

A. No. In a year or so we hope that they will able to hire theatres 
practically for showing Indian pictures. 

Q. You mention EaSt Africa, 

A. There is Abyssinia, Kenya, etc, 

Q. There are the Straits Settlements. 

A. We have not tried there. We have got applications troin \uu)pie theit', 
but the terms do not agree- We have to send a repre.sentative there to super 
vise the thing, and also we cannot trust the people there. Snpt.>osing no send 
a film liiore and it is not returne<l, we are not sure what to do. 

Q. ^Vhat facilities do you want? 

A, Facilities in the shape of inforiiiation from tlm consuls in these piiu'c^ 

Q. Now you have got an Agent General in Africa. 

A. That is for South Africa. ^.Thi.s is I’ast Africa. 

Q. He could give help in that dir<K"tion also. 

A. Also in times of difficulty we can seek his help. 

Q. What ahout the Indian iiulustry here? 

A. It might go on like this, 

(>- You do not want anything further to be done? 

A. Bv the Go%"ernnient ? 

Q. Ye:., • 

A. From the Government — we think it better to have experta here, some 
four or fivi*, in the different departments. .nU( h as, laboratory, technifiue. 
phoiograi)hy, and so on, bo that they could train a large number of people 
here. 

Q. You would advtxate a studio where Government can have these jieople? 

A. Only, say, 4 or o exj^erts here and their services should be available on 
payment to different studios. 

Q. Do you objiX't to Government having a stutiio wliere it con produce 
films for educational pui'poses? 

A. That won’t pay. 

Q. That will Ihs one of the inducements for them to liave the experts you 
want ? 

A. We want experts to improve the twhuiqne. 

Q. If you had a studio and had experts they could be called upon to 
assist ? ^ 

A. They will mind their owui affairs then. 

Q, Make it part of the duty of the experts to guide and instruct peojde 
here. 

A. I do not think that educational films will pay here for a long time 
to come. 

Q. It won’t pay but it will be useful. If you introduce them for schools 
and the masses. 



A. The masses cinfiot follow them. 

Q. You may leave it to the exjierts in the line to advise what will aj^peal 
to the masBes, You want it 1 j» 3 be in the hands of the uidustry itself? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You want private enterprise to deal with it? 

A, Yes. 

Q, That is wbj^ you fight shy of the Governinc'nt studio? 

A, It W'on’t pay. This industry in the hands of Government w'ould not 
pay. 

Q, I do not mean to say the whole of the* industry, but only this portion 
dealing with educational films, or propaganda films. They won’t coiripet'e with 
you. 

-4. We do not produce educational films. 

Q. Without competing with the tr^ule, supposing the Government had a 
studio for their own purpose, tliey could have tliese ex}>erts w*hom you want? 

A. Bo far it is advisable. 

Colonel Crau forJ : x\ny such Government studio w ould be absolutely up 
to date with all the ecjui[>ment.s necessary, it would have experts in each 
particular line, and the production of educational films would not fully occu])y 
such a studio? 

.1. It would not. 

Q, It would be capal)le therefore of assisting the y»rodiicing companies 
which wantetl better technique lor a particular ]ucture ; the coiiii>anies couhl 
sejid their p€M>i)le for training; and it would also act as an inspiraTiou to the 
prixiucer. Experinieuts will 1)C carj’ied out by (iovernjuent and tlie 
private prodii<*er w'ill take advantage of it. 

.1. There may be a model place for trainiiig on the tcchnn al si<le. but as 
regards artists, the Govornirient would not re<iuire artists tor cdrnatiotiai 
films. The acting line has to he improved also. 

(J. Home of the educational films .should be capable of entertainment , and 
you can get educational films shown in a story. 

A. Artists would have to be jiiq)orted also. 

Q, Do you mean to say that you do not need nn enormous amount of acting 
likill ? 

A. There are very few artists here. The artists should be capable of 
expressing the emotions which are exhibited on the screen. 

Chairman : Do you think the w estern cinema show lias any evj] infiuence 
upon the public? 

A, No, because the censor deals with them. 

Q. You think the censorship is adequate? 

.4 . Yes, 

Q. Are you satisfied with the censorship of Indian films? 

.4. We have a little comjihiiiit to make. Sometimes th(*y are very strict 
and unreasonable. Thtrre are no set of rules 

Q, Why do you say so? Are you not familiar witli the rules at all? 

.4. We have no rules on what ground a picture is considered objection- 
Able. 

Q, Y^ou are interested in the protiuction side? 

A. Y^es, 

Q Do you mean to say you have not got a copy of the rules Do you 
moan to say that the Kohinoor Film Co. have not got a copy of the rules? 

A, W'e 4iave got rules, but not definite on what ground pictures should be 
4>omidered ohjectionabl©. 

Q, It is stated there on what ground objection should l>e taken* I do not 
i^ink you have read tbein? 
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A, 1 5^ent for a copy frora Calcutta also. 

There is a censorship hoard hero and why did yon not ask them to 
gire a copy of th*" rules under the Act? • 

A. I think too much discretion is given to the censor. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the studios are not supplied with a copy of 
the rules of the Censorship Board? 

A. 8o far I have not seen any. I enqiiire<l also and I conUl not get them. 
Our complaint is that too iruich is left to tlie discretion of the Censor. 

Q. The rules ought to hare been circulated to every .studio. It is perfeetly 
true that what is suitable and what is not suitable is not defined in the Act 
nor in the statutory rules, and it is very diilicult to define it. But the 
Bombay Board have published their suggt>stions to their Inspectors of films 
and 1 can say that certainly a copy should have hi^en sent to the Kohinot>r 
Film Cin You are tiiejr agents and you are a distributor. 

A. \Vc h ai'c m:»t ir'fcived sticii copies. 

Q. Api>arent1y they are not published. Even the other people who came 
here and said so, 

A, Even th<^ Act is iu)l available. We asked the (h»veruniet»t press here 
and We cmjuired also at Calcutta and there wa.. no n*ply. 

Mr, (irrrti ; Do you mean t<* say it is out of iirint r 

A. •Finally 1 cot a cojjy Iroin the Cen-'Orship Hoard at Hurnta, 

/ /(Or/ i.'ioe . This piaxluf t ivm , i> it a paying [uaiposition ? 

A. Yes. 

C- And >tiil vthi ^poke of hnancia! difficulties. 

.1. If is like thi-'. Person.s who are in the ifidnstfu- have not gof money 
of their own, most oi them. >foNt ot these pe»>ple, «*\<e)»t one or two old 
firin.s, arc (ioing ii on Inurowcd money. 

F there any ditficnlty in borrow i iig r 
A. There is difficulty because th? return asked for is exorbitant. Tluv 
htU e tfj |)a> good m(«,‘!‘c'>t and aFo ( onnnission. 

(^f. Then \'ou want fuiidving laciiiti<‘S? 

A. At the usual rata* of interest chargeil to iuerrhnntN. 

C- {o)uld you not sta.rt a co-opt rative soc iety i.>i' your ow n 
A. No. The thing is tlie perMin who advances the tnoney inust have 
trust in tlie industry timt the nmnec .safe and that Ids income is tniie, 

Q. Wliat c an be done for that ' 

A. Tliere sbouhi he a market. 

Q What ran the tiovernnuuit dt> in that direction" 

A . Hy improving the produeuon ot tlve pi< lures. 

Q, You have said you want expert aid. What eb^* vlo you want? 

A. Tliat will do, 

Do you believe in the quota system? 

A. No. 

That is, tiint every theatre sliouki .shoiv a certain proj>ortion of fndiair 

fiiuvs ? 

A. By compulftiori wo do not export much, 

Q. You do not believe in it? 

A. No. Naturally Indian pictures are liked hy Indians only and you 
cannot compel other people to see them and it w'on’t pay. 

Q. But how do you expect to find a market? How many theatres run 
Indian pictures in the Bombay Presidency? 

A. We distribute to the whole of India. 1 have travelled mostly in 
southern India and a little portion of northern India. 
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Q. Only a very small percent^age if you take the whole country exhibit 
Indian films? 

.1. In the chief cities Intiian pictures are shown. They are shown also 
an the mofussil siations. 

Q. There the bulk of them are western pictures*^ 

A. IVe<*ause there are so many oantonnient stations, and in the big cities 
there are very many theatres catering for the educated people, the European# 
and so on. 

Q. You do not hcHcve in the quota system? 

A, No. 

Q. Do you think conditions in the studios are sufficiently g^x>d as they are.^ 

d. Not MO, We have to find fault with them, hut gradually they will 
improve. 

Q. Do you think a sort oi inspection and registration of the sttldios will 
be helpful to the industry ? 

A, That w'on’t help. 

Q. Do yon think it will harm the industry if you compel registration? 

i. It will be an unnecessary interference. 

Q. Yon want to secure a market, and whatever is necessary to secure a 
m;irket lor the Indian films should he done? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. (firm: You do not believe in the quota system 1 take it because it 
would not benefit the iiidian producers? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. l.s your reason this, that it you compel, say, tlie ExceKior. to exhibit 
IndtHii films no audience will come and therefore they won't pay you any- 
thing? 

.1. They won’t pay us, 

Q. You would rather confine .such filin-s to Indian theatroe in Indian local- 
ities which would take those films an 1 pay yon? 

A. Yes, 

(J, I am interested in that point because it has not betm brought out so 
far. V^arious people have said, ‘ let m, have Indian films in every theatre 
but that point did not occur to me. I am grateful to you for suggesting it. 

A. It is an instructive and exhaustive document, the statement we have 
sent. We have been in the line tor the hist six or seven years, 

i'hainium: 1 was only saying that ive had no time to go through your 
statement now. We will surely read it later on. 

.1. it is a comprehensive document. 

AJr. 6’/rcu.' On page 7 of your statement, you say If a regular supply of 

pictures is assured ” The trouble is there is not a sufficient number of 

Indian films. 

A. As I told you we produce about 12 pictures a year. Supposing we 
want to exploit the African market, the theatre man will ask us whether we 
can supply him with so many Indian pictures throughout the year. We can- 
not promise ham and we aie only one company. In our agreement we have 
obliged ourselves not to distribute any other pictures. So we cannot supply 
other pictures. If we c>ould produce 24 pictures a year we could make a 
contract with the theatres in Africa that we could supply all the year round. 

Q. Is this a correct way of putting it? The industry in India ie so much 
in its infancy that really production on the scale sufficient to make distri- 
bution a real trade has not yet occurred? 

A. I Vis correct to say such production has not really occurred. 

And until you can get as large a supply of Indian films as you could 
distribute you cannot occupy all your time? 

4L. No. 
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Q, You can expand your business immensely if you •have a large number 
Off iiims to deal withf 

d. Yes. ^ 

Cidonel Ovawford: But you confine yourself to only one producing com- 
pan:^' ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. If you act as distributor for all Indian producing compnuies you would 
then re<|uire something like 72 films a 

A. But the difficulty is those people would not trust one single distri- 
butor. 

Supposing you as distributor were to hxiy the picture, you say, ** 1 will 
take the risk of getting profit out of it. Yon product^ the picture ond 1 will 
buy it and T will arrange for the distribution.*^ 

.4. If you buy it outright it is all right, but people do not sell. 

^f V. <V/cc/i: They^woirt sell them P 

.4. Yes. BtK'.ently iliere was one <‘xnifiple. A person wanted to buy the 
sale rights of a part icular picture. The picture as a iniit ter of fact ri>st 
JRs. KhtHK). The jirodmer wanted about Rs. 2M,000 for the .sale of the right4i 
for India. Burma and Ceylon. The prospective purchaser has refused the 
business, beciin.^e he has seen tiie picture and he thinks it is not worth whilo 
to pay so iiiuili tor the picture. 

O. Has it cvt*r occurred to vou as distributor to offer to Inianco i***<^^ducv 
tioiA H 

.1. We are fmamiug this coin|)any. 

You are lu'tualty financing itP 

.4. We have advanced two and that is why we have got tho 

hnting agency, 

Q. Your coinpanv i.s liuam iro:; the Kohinoor Film Co. and distributing 
its fo oductions 
A . Yes. 

Q. Hus it tx'curred to you that you might finance the other producers alsof 
.1. Thin produi^er woukl i»ot allow it. He says, 1 should confine iny acti- 
vities to this Kohinoor Co. only. ^ 

Q. Sup|>osing M public company is tloatod with Hdec]uut^^ ca|>ital that 
company might i>e able to get any number of films. The Chairman has 
suggested a co-oi>erative society . 1 put it in the form of a jiublic ccuiipauy* 

A. The p>rodu('er would not trust that. The producer will think that the 
distrilnitor will show- patronage to other company's pictures and not his own, 
Q. The trade is .so much in its infancy P 

.4, Y"es. and jealousy and so on. There i.s want of confidence in other 
people. 

Colmifd Cmirford : 1 would like to know what yoiir funcfioim are a» a 
dis^tri butor P 

A. We receive eiiquirie.s for tVic booking of films. AVe distribute these 
'films upconiitry, collect the hire an<l get hack the picture and pay the income 
after deducting our dties to the ixrodiicer every week. 

Q, Do you keep agents for waUhing the box office retnrms in the theatres f 

A, In some cities in India, for example, take? the cities of Bombay, Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Karachi, Madras, Calcutta we distribute on a percentage basis, 
say, 30 or 40 per cent, of the box office income. In the Bmaller places w« 
give on hire system, Ra. 40, 50 or per night. In the case of the percent- 
age basis we do not send our representatives to watch certain theatres because 
we trust them. If we think that a man is not trustworthy we send wtm 
own man. 

Q. You do not have to have an agent for the purpoteF 
A. No. 
ft 
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(f. I uiKi<>f»fcand yicit t<> wiy in tlie citt «9 hsve a hift© system 

oti a {>erceutnge and in the other places a fixed |k«r 

A . Ye». 

O. You are cocrrinoed thivt tl^re f« a big denuind tor Tbdiftxi fitins in India 

tCMiay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And ycni do n<d think that the exii^tin^g prodtfeing ecmtpafiies can meet 
that denmnd at pre*^nt? 

A, No. 

Q. There ih plenty of hrope for them to expand on the present demand? 

A. Yi^s, nith a little Ix4ter jdotiires. Some more companies producing 
pictures of the stand.'ird \re are producing can go on al! right. 

Q. Are the Indian compuiiH^, say, mainly producing what you would rail 
A cheap ty|>€^ of film, costing something about lU. 10,00t)P Do you think that 
they wouUI benefit ))y producing more expensive types of films? 

A. 1 know they are not all producing pictures costing TIs. lO.fKXb There 
is one company which maki;^ pictures for Its. 5, (KM). 

(>. That company which is pr(xlueing Its. 5,(X)0 pict\iixjs also makes a good 
iucome. 

A. It makes mythological pictures, w'ith very few’ scenes and very few 
actors. 

(,). Ak regards exhihitors in Indio you have one hig circuit of theatres., 
the Mndan circint? 

A. Yes. 

Von have no cliance at the moment of p^etiing your Induui films there? 
I.S uicre anything to prevent you from getting yotir films taken hy Yladans? 

A. They <lo tnlic* them. vSoxuetiiiios in Calcutta and Hangoon they show 
them hut tlie percentage they give is very low. Even (hen we tue willing to 
give them; but lor certain leason-* of competition they do not want to ad- 
vance our niterests. They have shown our pictures, hut in the least paying 
theatres. They have other thealrCH where they could get good audiences for 
I^idinn films hut they won’t show* thmu there hut wdll show them in other 
local it us where Indian films hav;* not the saiUB Ifigh drawing power as other 
pictures. 

Q. Do you think there would be oiiy opportunity for c^xpanding the trade 
in your |>ictiir<ss in the mofux,sil liy the establishment of anotlier circuit of 
theatres. One gentleman a^ii^gesUMl y*ou should have 500 tl>eatres in the 
maftisaii made of corrugete^l iron. 

A. Most inofiissil theatres have cor rug^i ted iron. Iti some tht^re nre no 
ohAire cVen iiud ixxiplc sit on the ground. The ground slopes in one place 
0 nd i.s high in another. Corrugated iron is considered best. Some inofussil 
ciutnnas are houst^il in tents and there are also gunny hag theatres. It won't 
pay to have these theatres in the mofiissil, 

CAnirman; Are there siu'K theatres? 

A^ Eve*n iwiww Last year I wnuii to Ajmer, The theatre was surrouridod 
by gunny bags and it wims tlie only theatre in Ajmer wdiere they shotted the 
(kneimi actimily every day. Now' it has lH.*en chwed. 

Colonel Cranfoi'^l: It didn’t pay*? 

Yes, We asked for Hs. 35 a night, and even then the fellow could xiot 
He le»t senie' inoney l»^ud then^ stopped* In Tudia you findi, in the 
touring o.meiUas always pay. There are about 9 or 10 of tHem, in 
Southern ludAAt Wbei do is this. They stay for one or two xuimtlis in 
A parttoular pliMM» ai»i4hi^ heyedoriries in whieh t^y jmt their and 

all thoHc things. Supposing they come to a place w’ith a population of lO,QOO. 
They Will show some filnia for mop th or two months. If tbw population 
like them they will stay on for tiro monthk and then W afilea^ 

away. There are like that 10 or 12 companies in Southern m N&rfchertt* 

' y ' T 
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India also but not so muoh, but in Southern India 10 or 12 CM^upanies tour 
ilbout esi»e<^iall 7 during the big fairs. ^ 

Q. But that does not give so much »c?op© for your films if thc^y go on 
shovring the same film for one or two months, 

A, Well they are able to |my us lls. 50 a night. 

Q. Do you think the cinema habit is growing in the mofuKsil? 

A. m. yes. But it cannot paj' all the year round. 

Mr. Neoffy: You are the distributorH for one imriic'^tinr company. Are 
you aware of other such distributing eoinpanit^s? 

A. Oh, yes. A. Ahiuetlhhai A Co. art* the distrihutorK for the Ext'clsior 
Company; thou Maya^hanker Thakore A Co., for the Sharda Film Conipany, 
The Krishna Film Company distrihiites its own picturx^s. The Hiirdustun 
Company iih*o distributes its own iiicturcs. The lm}>erial Film Cojupany have 
not got distributors of their own but distribute their own pictures; hut they 
have financiers. 

Q. Sf^me cl<:f their own distributing, others employ agents, uiul tlu're may 
be cases in which the distributor is also an exhibitor. 

A. .Sometimes, Tliere i.s the Krishna Film Company for instance which 
has one theatre here and one in Ahmedahad. 

Q. Which system is he.sT from the pt)int of view of the Indian cinema 
indu.stry — a ('(nnhniai iun of all three, prodnetitm, distrihutioii and exhihitio!!!"* 

.4. A coml>iuation of priKluction and distribution is advi.sui>le hut not of 
eaihibiuon. Then the fellow won’t know where he is. 

y. And the oilier distributors you have mentioned, may i take it that 
they also adviincF money to their resjiet'tive munufactiiring ooinimnies. 

A. Yes. 

Q. i>o tho distributors are aUo the hankt^r-s.^ 

A. Yes. 

y. Now in their banking dealing.^ do they <leal exclusively with the tlistri- 
butors or do they have banking arrangeuicfjits with other private parties. 

A. For insitauoe in this firm of liamchandra dt Co., the partuers advam^ 
money to different i^^r.sons also. ^ 

No, I am thinking of the priHlucer company's finances, whether they 
are financed exclu-sively by you or they depend upon indei>endent finance also. 

A. The^’ have to, bwaust^ the distributor or the financier will only lend 
to a certain extent hKikiiig to the security of the films, ii the jnoducAi 
wants more money he goes to somebody' else. 

Q. May 1 know on wliat ba.His you adc ance money. i)o you do it on n 
jn.u‘€entage ba.sis of the cost of a film.^ 

.4. No, in this foinpauy we advance a certain sum of inuuey iji tVie l>c'gin- 
ning having regard to the cost of the j»r<xluction. 

Q. Before the picture is undertaken? 

A. No. What hapj[»ened was, like this; this distributor came on the scone 
ahout 3 years ago. At that time thjs j)r<x!iU‘ing company w tis distributing iU 
own pictures. The distrihutor thought this comv>any had 21 pictures to 
mortgage to him and thi.s advance w^ouJd be suificient; so he ativanoed tliat 
moiH^ for A oertain fieriod, atid tlie arraii^ement was that the mcotue q£ 
t4}ose pictures was to l>e given to the distributor to enable him to produce 
other pictures, and those other pictifi-es were also considered to be subjecA to 
the mortgage. 

Q. Whett mcmiiy do you take lor yom money , merely the fihas producisd? 

A. The films ohoady produced and the filiiui; that whll be prtMluood. 

Q. No other security? 

A. In our company we have the security of the whole studio. 

Q. The whole property is mortgaged to you? 

A. Yes* 
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And what at>out the other dUtrihuting agent«P 

A. They mortgage their filAis only or some liorrow* on personal security 
only, ft depends on the credit of the producer and bis way of dealing. 

Q. If you don’t w ant to answer my next question you may not. What rate 
of interest do you think would siitisfy a distributor to advance bis money like 
thisp 

A. It is like this. In the prej^ent state of the industry distrihutorR 
while advancing money to produc€»rs think they are taking a chance, in short, 
the^' are »|>eculating, so thej* consider two or three per cent, per month 
reasonable, 

Q, To be tt legitimate ratep 

A. Yes. 

If they were sure that their money was safe even 1 per cent, per 
month wonld he enough to attract financiers? 

A. That is the case in two or thn^e companiee which have distributors. 

(^. I HUppose your pictures go to almost all the provinces in India ? 

A. Yes, from Peshawar to Colombo, Madras, Rangoon, etc. 

Q. We hare heard that there is a good deal of objection to films produced 
in a i>articular province bet^^iuse of certain provincial i>eculiarities. Is that 
your experience? 

A. That is so. In fact our artists’ dress is always according to the (iujtv 
rati system. So in spitt? of our pictures being l>etter than other Companies* 
picturt^, tt»e ptiblic in other provinces sometimes prefer the latter. For 
instaiue. we produced a Krishna Film and the Maharashtra Company pro- 
duced another; but bec^nuse the arti.sts in tKeir production were dressed in 
Mahratta iashion, peofde in South India preferred to .see their picture instead 
of ours. In the same way i>eopIe in Northern India prefer our pictures to^ 
Maharashtra pictures. 

Q. Ho it is not altogether a question of provincial pecnlinrities but one of 
local peculiarities, because the Gujerati fashion would appeal to Northern 
India but not to Maharashtra although Maharashtra is includcKi in the same 
province? 

A. Yes, not provincial but rather somethng like racial or social peculiar 
rities, where the mode of living and dressing is different. But it can be^^ome 
provincial also because Madra.s is different to Bombay, ho Madras people like 
the Mahrattft style of dressing. Oul* pictures go in Rangoon because there 
is a big Gujerati population there; so they prefer our pictures. 

Q. How long have you been in this company? 

A, Ramchandra A Co. took over our business two years ago, but before 
that one of the partners was financing it for two years. 

Do you think that the conditions of this trade are sufficiently en- 
couraging for distributor financiers like you to come forward more ami more? 

A. Yes, they are coming forward, but they cannot satisfy the needs of the 
producers bei'ause the proaucers’ ne^s are more. 

Q. What do you mean? If the return is sure, and the return seems to 
be vary satisfactory from your point of view, why is it that sviffioient money^ 
sufficient banking facilities, are not forthcoming? 

IT 

A . Because the first thing is that as yon see the security is not considered 
sufficient. For example they lend for a period of one year, tw'o years or one* 
half year, and they don’t know if the money will be repaid by that Hme. 
If they lend a certain sum to-day the producer is not prepared to repay that 
sum because as the months go by he produces more pictures and requires 
more money and the financier must l>e able to finance that also, to provide 
further finance. At the end of two years sup$>osing the industry is in a bad 
state then the money is lost. 

if. How much would a film producing company require in a year? 
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A, That depencU on the number of pictures he produces in tlie year 
A» you know the initial expenditure is quite different, for cameras, dresses^ 
letc. Apart from that the cost of a picture is returned in four or five mouths 
SupiKising we produce a picture which costs Rs. lo.tXM). Then in four or 
five or six months at most tlie cost i& returue<l. 

A'hat is the total amount that a distributor has to invest in this con- 
cern. That is what I am anxious to know. 

A. The distributor has to go on investing gradually, 

Q, But what is the total amount that a distributor has to find iu order iv 
finance a producing company? 

A. It may lie two or three lakhs; but if it is three lakhs according to 
present conditions then 1 do not think the pnxhu'cr will require more money 
because by then the income of the pictureH will be sufficient to finance the 
production of future*pictures. 

Q. Supposing a producing company were to start building a studio on 
up to date lines at a cost of Rs. StijfXK) or a lakh or even mort\ would you 
advance inonej* on the security of that studio for the purpose of building 
it up? 

A. Say only 25 per cent, beoau.se the dresses are nil spoilt. Of course 
there is the camera but otlier things lire perishable. After producing three 
or i^ur pictures with the same dresHes, dresHes are no use, they are 
finished and have to }>e replaced. Only the camera, printing machines and 
such like paraphernalia are of any value, 

Colo7ifl Crawford : Only one other question liefore you go. Do you ufy 
distributors get* statistics from the variotis cinemas in which your pictures 
are showing giving you some idea of the popularity of your particular pic- 
tures with the audiencH^? Do you learn from that the particular stars that 
are a draw and the particular subjwts that are a draw? 

A, No; what we do is this: in the case of pictures given on a fiercentage 
we are in a position to know the houwss they get. In the case of the otherwS 
running on fixed hire, we do not know’ and w^e cannot say. But it often 
hafipens that w’hen these exhibitors send for pictures they mention “ kindly 
send us such and such pictures or pictures f^turing such and such a star ” ; 
from which W’e know that this star is iu favour. 

You do get that sort of thing now ? 

A. Oh yes, 

Q. You see we have been told that the American industry definitely gets 
lists from its cinemas showing what stars are in favour. 

A. We do not ask for such lists here but we know' there are certain stars 
who are very i>opular. 

Q, Indian audiences also have a liking for certain stars? 

A. In Northern India there is u fashion; we have a particular actress 
Miss Sultana and they are so pleased with her a^Aing that they send baskets 
of fruits to us to be forwarded to the star. She is very popular all over 
India, 

Oral ETiaaiiDe of Messm. N. O. DEWJIRB and DWABKADJLS 
NILIULKDAS of the Kohinocif Film Co*, on Friday, the 18th Nor- 
emtNtf 1927. 

Chairman: You say you were a photographer here l>efore? 

Mr. IHvBar^: Yes. 

Q. For how many years have you been a photographer ? 

A. My father has got a studio, it is a very long standing firm, it has bemi 
in existence for the last thirty years. My father a photographer and 
artist, and I was an apprentice under him from my boyhood. 



What fsexKtral e<lucaii<m have you 

A. I studied tip to the ©eiuor Cambridf^. 1 did not pass it. Then I 
went to £hi^and and to the United Biatee. J ptiomd through Englamd. 

Q. Yoti did not take any introductory note? 

.1. No. I did not. I joined the College at Illinois, it is near Chicago. 
Effingham is the name of the place where the college is situated. 

1« that school run by the University, and does it impart instruction 
in the Cinematograph Industry? 

,4. The Columbia University only gives post graduate courses, but now 
I learn that they have established a regular school. 

Q. How many students were ther^^ in the school ahcre you took the post 
graduate course? 

A. There wore forty students, and they were mostly Americans. 

Q. We want to know Bhether for a class of 40 boys they used to run a 
mIiooI to give U-ssons in cinematograph work, dire<*ting, photography as well 
as story writing. I suppose those are the subjects. What are the subjects 
taught in tne school? 

A, Lalwratory work and photography, but in the University higher courses 
were gIVen. 

Q. ^Vhich is the institute you mention? 

A. I mean the New York Institute*, where I got my preliminary- tmining 
before 1 took the* post graduate couriue. 

(1. In what subjects did you get training in that Institute? 

A. I got instructiouK in cinema generally, Jn story-writing, scenario writing 
and directing, particularly. 

Q. What al>out acting? 

A. I did know something of it before 1 went to America, because ) was 
an amatexir actor here. 

Q, Dom that Institute give training in acting? 

A. No, But now ( am told they give lessons in acting os well. At that 
time tlrey were not giving loosens in acting. 

Q. So everything connected wdth the cinema industry is tauglit there now? 
1 . Yes. 

Q. Then what about the post graduate course? What was it chiefly con- 
i^erired with? 

A. It was chiefly concerned with directing and stoi’y-writiiig. 

tj. What nhont laboratory work? 

A. They could not at that time teach laboratory work there because they 
had no funds to start this branch. 

Q, Had you to pay any fees? 

A. Yes, I paid 4b dollars for six months for the post graduate course. 
In the Institute I paid IbO dollars for a six monthn^ courae. I studied there 
for one year and six montlis. 

Q, Did you enter any studio? 

A, J -wiss in the labostatory. I went there through the recommendation of 
A pr<^©8sor, and T reiuaih'ea there fbr a month or so, but that was juist 
for ||;ettora] knowledge of 'iabOkatAriOs. 

Q. You did not go to any particular studio? 

A. I saw the studio as a visitor, and not a* an apprentice. 

Q, How often did you nee tlie stadio as a vmtxvrf 

A. I saw it several times. I must have visited the m New 

York at least forty timee. 

Q. Do they aikMr Tuitore freely inside their studke? 

A« ito4^ta there is eblour prepidi43e, aaui tfeey were ratl^ 
about me. " 



Q. Now, let us go step by step. First of all in the institute did you find 
ftHy diiEauity ia adinission ? 

; A, I had no di£Eiculty. 4 

Q. And in the post graduate course? 

A. I had no difficulty because I had good reeoniniendations from the pro- 
Coeaor. On the contrary I used to receire 15 dollars while learning, 1 wjvs a 
worker there, 1 never went there with the intention of leorning. 

Q. In the studio wdtich j’ou used to visit, do they allot jnvrticul;»r clays for 
visitors ? 

A. I went there with the recommendation of a ])rc)fessor. 

Q. I suppose 3 'ou Visited several studios? 

A. I visited the Universal Studio and several others. 

Q. You did not go to Hollywood ? 

A, No. 

Q. That ns the traaiing you in the uiuversitiu^ there r How much 
money did you^ipend? 

A. 1 spent nearly Rs. 22,(XX) during about two yeors and six months. 01 
course, with that sum J toured all over Europe, That indudes luy triivelling 
expenseH all over Europe, 

Q. You did not enter into any contract witli any studio. You simply 
went ovoii there and took your chance? 

A.* Yes. 

Q. W hat did yon do after rottirning? 

A. In the beriming 1 joined my father’s studio. Then I stiirUKl taking 
topical films lor Indian States. ^ Then Mr. Dwarkiulas was kimi enough to 
give mc^ a chance in liis company. Prii.»r to my joining him, iiry cousin wtm 
in his company, but lie retired, and after his retircunent I was taken in, 

Q. We are not curious to know’ al»out your personal atlairs. Hut what 
do they pay \onr' 

A. They pay me Hs. 550 in all. and for that salary I have to write English 
titles, dirwl and do camera work. 

y. Are you satisfied with the stories and s^cmario writing here? 

A. No, 1 am not. 

Q. They arc mostly written in the veriiacuhir? Are you familiar with 
thaa vernacular or have you forgotten it':' 

A. I hai’C not forgotten nn^ vernacular, hut I am not at all satisfied with 
the stories written here. But fortunately Kohinoor have got a- good scenario 
writer who is writing very good stories. 

Q. Has he any temlenoy to copy from the western st^^ries, or does he write* 
original stories.^ 

A. He writes original storitfs. He does not copy from the wt»steni stories,, 
though the other compajiie.s are all doing it 

Q. So your story w'riter writes original stories with the aid of such inat+i- 
nai as is available to him? 

A. Ho does not know a word of English. He undersianda English hut 
hfc cannot speak English. Ho could quite follow you when you spear*. He 
c*mDot read Eugliah booloi. 

Q. So he is an oriental scholar, a* Sanskrit scholar.^ 

A. Yes, 

Q, And perhajw ho is a Gufrati or Marathi scholar, what ti« it? 

A. He is a Sanskrit and Gujrati scholar. 

Qj How many storios fans he written? 

A. He has written very nearly 200 stories, of which he ha,s written about 
IM i^xehuiiv^y for the Kdbuttoor company. He has entered into a ct>ntrac(. 
with the Kohinoor Film Co., and 00 he cannot write stories for tythers. 
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Q. I» that contraH for any particular period? 

Yes, for two years he is under a contract w ith the Kohinoor Co. 

Q. You heing: familiar with tlhe w<^t, I suppose you are satisfied with the 
plots he gives you? 

.4. Yca. I am entirely satisfied with his stories. 

Q. What i« the t)eart story be has written for the Kohinoor? 

A. In my opinion, ‘^Shirin Farhad” and also the ‘‘Educated Wife”. 
His latest story is called ” Be gndi Moje ” or ” Pleasure Mad 

Q. Do you think it is a good story? 

A. Y’es. It is a \^ery good plot. He also wrote “ Ouibakarali,” and that 
picture has made a gofxi name all over India. We got the largt^st receipts 
from that picture, 

Q. Does it depict Indian life? 

.4. It is a fairy tale. 

Mr. Si^.Oify: Is it not a fact that those are not Indian suhiects and they 
have been treated in other stories already' just like English stories? There 
IS no originality in it, is it not? 

.1. Of course, there is no originality in it. hut as far as the plot is con- 
cerned, they change the costumefi. The plot of the story call^ “ Shirin 
Farhad ” in quite original. 

Chairman : I wish the Committee could see the picture called ” Plcjasure 
Mad.” Where can we see it? 

A. You can see it at Karachi. Our picture i.s going to Karachi to-morrow. 

Q. Pleasure Mad is rather an alluring title, is it not? ,\ow, you were a 
photograjxber before, and your vtsit to New ^York and other plaf^^s has done 
you a lot of good, has it not? 

.1, I wish the Americans had extended their hand of fellowship a little 
more when I was there, and in that case J could certainly have learnt a 
jittle more than J have done. 

You think they did not take you .sufFiciently into their confidence, you 
mean they did not give you their trade secrets, and so on.^^ 

A. They were rather of me. They wore afraid that 1 would 

rob them of their secrets. Heally, they were afraid of me in some way or 
other. 

It is a very important matter to tUxude what we should do to got 
expert a^sistancx?. Do you think there will be the same jealousy in America? 

A. Yes, [ should say a lot of it. 

V- When you were a student there, were you fairly treated in the classod 
by your claas mates? 

.4. I was treated veiy well, and there was no colour prejudice shown 
against me. 

It is only in the studios there is colour prejudice? 

A. Y’es, 

Q, Are other visitors allowed to see their studios.^ 

.4. lu thf>se days they were not allowing foreign visitors. 

Q. You t<K>k some intwlnction from a professor, aixl notwithstanding 
that you found difficulty in the studios.? 

A. Yes, 

Q. At the same time, were there other visitors like you? 

A. No, 1 was the only visitor. 

<ih I heard that there were lota of visitors going, m mueh so that thw 
work suffered ^ere ? 

.1, It may be in Hollywood, but not in New York, because in New York 
people geueraiiy are very busy. There time is money. 
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Probably thoHe jnt^rest<>cl in studying tbe art or desiring to work as 
Apprentices hare gone there as visitor)^? 

*4. Not many. 

Q. Was there any difference made between you and a coloured man, 1 
mean between English students from England and yourstdf in the studio? 

A. English students were regularly employed as assistants, although tha 
salarj' was very small. 

p. Were there any students from other countrit^, like England, France 
or Germany? 

A. In those days there were many German students and Italian students. 

Q. You found there were English students in addition to American studenta 
and they were treated quite differently? 

A. Ye*?. 

Q. Did you try target any education in England during this time? 

4. T got a very gotxl letter from the manager of the Kxxlak Co., who are 
one of the biggest dealers in photographic goods in England, as wanit^d to 
see their studio and if passible to work in it as an assistant in England, but 
i am sorry to say they did not give me admission, notwithstanding the Witro- 
durtion from a man in the trade. I must however say that Koiiak ( o. in 
Anieri('a allowed me in their hihoratory in Korhester and within n few days 
they Nhowed me several things whi<“h were very helvvful to me, 

Q* You mean the intioduetion jiroved iisetul in America hut it provi'd 
useless in England? 

A. Yes. 

(,1. It you wish to be exaniirM:‘d in camera, we can do so. because 1 uant 
vou to answer frankly. 1 don’t .suppose y»)u would he somewhat reserved in 
answering because your jiroprietur Mr. Jtwnrkada.s is here? 

A. 1 can answer frwly. Sir, 

(^, ft is rather an important matter, and I Khould like to have your frank 
views. J have just got a iettc'r from a young man to-day who wants to ent<‘r 
this prole.s.sion. He is a graduate. He says that the conditions are such 
that re.spec*tal)Ie young men fiinl it difficult to ^oin tin? cinema line. T got the 
letter from a young aspirant to this line who is 23 years of age. He has 
marked the letter ‘ Personal ’ and therefore f cannot give you the name. He 
says that the condition.s are such that it i« difficult for rogpectable young men 
to join the cinema trade in India. Do you agree with it? 

A. I don’t sw there is anything wrong in the line. 

Q, We want to advise tfie pr<xlu<ers in their own intere.st. The prodm eiH 
must uiulerstand that they must make the profevssion and eonditions respeot- 
able if they are to thrive in the trade? 

A. I want respectable people to (x>me forward and join us. Bo far such 
peojde have not lH*en coming forward and lienee we have to asROciate w'ith 
peojile of a fow’er status. 

Q. { dare say you are aware that there is a prejudice against your studios 
generally ? 

A. Yes, because we have to associate with girls of lower status and so on. 

Q, Don't you think that the producers must improve the condition» in 
order to attrac^t young and respectafilo people? 

A. Provided res? jxx? table young men will cojne forward, 

I put the question publicly, because I want to give a public answer to 
the young man who has written to me asking me to make a recommendation 
to the studio proi>rietor8 that they shoxild make' condition.^ more attractive 
for respectable {)eaple? 

A. We are very anxious to take in respectable people if they come forward 
and join us. 
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Q, J think ^xuething niu»t he done by the propneiors of the etndios in 
their own interest firgt beeswiso it will improve not only the indmrti:^ but 
the profeji^ion ns well? ^ 

4. la vrhat way can they do H? When we want actors and actdpeases we 
have to rely upon the class of people we now get iMHvaiise a better class of 
girls would not come forward. 

(J). The proprietors can make the life of the present class of girls more happy 
in the studio by paying them decently and by making them contented P 

.4, That We are trying to do. 

Q. Do you think the conditions are quite good in the studio? 

A. 1 think the signs are very happy, and there is great progress in every 
direction. 

You think that it will be useful for the industry generally if Govern- 
ment had a well equipped studio of their own with people who can give 
assistance to studio owners and other producers in the matter of directing, 
camera work and hi various things? 

A. I>o you mean foreign experts as directors? T should very much like 
to have a big stucUo opened by Government with proper equipment. But as 
far as Uie tetbiiical experts are concerned, I would rather leave that question 
to iKi tackled Here in India. 

<^, Don’t you think that you yourself are better for your trip to the west? 

*4. t would like our people to go to the west learn there and return to 
this country. 

First of all, we must send our people there, then they must come out 
here with experts, — 7 don’t mean permanently hut sny lor a year or six 
months, so that they niny give the necessary training and gnidnnce? Is that 
wdaat you menn ? 

A, 1 don’t think the giiidaiK>e of foreign experts in directing will be 
useful. 

(). But I dare say you bax^e learnt a lot in direc’ting and in technique? 

.4. 1 would like their assistance in technique, but as regards directing, 
I think wo could do it better here, 

7 don’t mean to sny tlfat they can do it single handed but with the 
aid of Indians who have had ex|>t?rience in the line, 1 mean if you had a good 
expert from Germany to assist you, it would l>e a good thing, would it not? 

.4. \ea, certainfy. 

For instaiux‘, selecting actors and actresses is not an easy thing? 

.4. But there is not much selection to do. We have to rely on the material 
w© have. 

Mr\ Green : Did you try to get a job in England on your way through. 

A. Yo«. 

Q. In w^bat capacity did you try for a job? 

A. As an assistant camera man. 

Q. Difi you inquire if there xvos any vacauncy? 

.4. I knew there were a few^ vacancies, but for me there w*ere no x^acaiiciet. 

Q. If there is a vacancy anyxvhere, every employer will naturally consider 
tlm quidi&eiUioiie of the af>pli(»aBts, will he not? 1 have often done so myself. 
If you were not taken on, perlmpe were other appUeanta who wore prob- 

ably better qualified than yourself? 

.1. The producer to whom I bad taken the letter of inti-oduction could have 
at least seen me. TBut he simply sent word by one of his typists teOing me 
that there was no raqoncy* 

Q. Had you w'ritten for an appointment? 

?5i». Tliie me. el "ipriote aa 

appointment, not only that I even went half an hour earlier. 



p. It is a little ditficult for a f:etttleman to jud^e of hie meritK. You 
say there was jealousy in the studies. Do you mean th^y were reluctaiit t'O 
Is^art their trade secrete? 

d. Yes. ^ 

Q. Ls it not natural and inevitable? 

A. Yes, they did not want to ffive out their secrets because the indualrt 
am then in its in/ancy. 

Q, Do you know^ how the western countriee impart irainlnjat to young men 
in teehnicul worksho}>s? I cau give you an example of uiy ouu brt^ther who 
got himself apprenticed to an engineering work.sltop after paying a very con- 
siderable premium, btMiause even before the war they had to pay a very heavy 
premium before one sou Id get apprenticed. A preniiuin of £S0() was not very 
much then. He had to work a lalKnirer. luid to get up at day break. 

He had to attend to ali the machines right thrinigh the workshops, and for that 
be was not j)aid anytliing. Then after he )md done that for three years, he ha<l 
to find paid empiovment. No one can go to a tra<le that has any secrets 
worth knowing and that inf«:>rniation for iiothiug- 

.1. 1 was {»j’en prepartsl to pay a premiutii if only the pro<lucer had seen 
his way to give me an interview, but he merely sent word lo me by bis 
typist saying that he had no time to see me! 

Q. You know that tht» filui industry in England is not very jflonrishiug? 

A. I know it. 

Co/. Crarrford : Vovi have lenrin your trade in Anioriea. Have yovi any idea 
of film value of any or aa^tress? How do you find lliiii out? 

A. In this line I have had training as a phot>ographor and 1 can (■lKK)se. 

Q, I understand tliere is an uetual machine which tf»ev use in America w ljiel> 
gives them tlie (thotograjdiic value of u particular typo of ftioo. 

A. Not in my time. 1 was n?)t shown a machine, ihit in America generfilly 
tlicy }»avc very i)ig artists to sidcrt. »i('fors and actresses. Ho is called the cast- 
ing rlire<*tor. 

Q. That is fijr people whose value is already kiiowm Dut when tliey are 
f(x»km,g for new pcoj>io? 

A. 1 dor/t know that. 

Q. Now these instil that you went to in America, who runs tliem ? 
Arc they public institutions? • 

.1. Oh! yes. Tiicy arc j>nl>Iic institutiems. Cohunhia and Illinois arc public 
inst itutiuiis. Th(‘v arc [udiiic and tljcrc arc definit' courses in each university. 
Nr>\v j>eople in every vm*versity in America have got a photographic courst* and 
a ciiiematograiph course. Formerly Ckdumbia wan the only place hut now 
they liavc opencti a reguha f‘()Ilegv. 1'hey are going to give degii^s and the 
only qualification that is retpiired is that the student should l>e a B.Bc. He 
must know sennething of science before he can take the training for two years. 

Q. Well now, after your cxi>erieiu:e iu Amc^rica, do you cons-ider that the 
best methewi of training Indiana to l>e<ome experts in this [)articu!ar industry 
is to send thoin abroad or to give them xtn opportunity for training in India? 

A, \^'ell, they should be sent abroad. 

Q. You think that it is preferable to seiul thiun «l road rather than have 
experts here t50 train tliem? 

A. Yes^, I would rattier send them to these uni vers ititvi that liave these 
courses, instead of joining any studios abroad. 

Q. Supj>awing, I will only any gup^KJ.sing, the Government were to s>et up a 
studio of their ovuli here absoiut^^iy up to date with an expert director, an expert 
camera man and an expert scenario writer, with a viexv to training Indians here, 
would you prefer that type of thing to sending your eludt^rits abroad? 

A. I w'ould rather fiend my students abroad. f>n the whole, 1 think eT- 
periefice abroad is of greater value. 

Q, Well now', you say it cost you He. 22, WK). 
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Chnirmon : I wuppO'He you livetl well? 

A. I w**!}. 

Q, But on t!ie v^bole it mther a big sum for ordinary student. H# 
<*oubl rlo it much cheaper than ^tbat. 

A. But I went all over Europe just to see the place. 

Q. What do you think is the least that he oouid do it on? 

.4. Well the student if he goes and joins a university will have to fitaj 
there two years, so liis expenses wn^iild be about Kb. 20() per menseni. 

Q. In America? 

A. Yt s, he can live on Ks. 2tKJ a month. That is just about 15 pounds. Be- 
cause he could live in the college residence or the Y.M.C.A. 

CoL Crawford : I hove not been to America but I understand it is most ex- 
peivsive. 

A. But the Y.M.C.A. is very good for Indian stiichuts. 

Q. Now as regards your shudes out here, do you take them from Indiaa 
literature, or do you make them up entirely yourself? 

.1. Entirely myself. 

You don't produce films of existing stories P 

.1. No. The plots are originally w*ritten for the films. 

Q. Do you contemplate adapting etories from popular books and converting 
them into film picturcfi? 

A. The difficulty is we have not got scauftrio writers here. Supposing we 
waiu to adapt a very poptdar novel w-e cannot do it. Because we can't adapt it. 

Q. Isn't your scenario %vriter capaVde of adopting goniclx>dy else’s story? 

A. No, he moy adapt but ho cannot adapt wholly. He may take only a few 
Iroints from the story and impart Ins own idofjs. 

Q, Wlmt is done in America? In America do they have scenario writers 
•who write original stories or do they only adapt? 

.1. There aie three kinds of screen writers in America. One man only adapta 
for the screen ; he only draws points for the screen. Then that script goes to 
flic scenario wrih*r who writes a Hccrjario on that and then the director again 
has his continuity which is written by lus own experts according to iiis owm 
ideasS. So it passes through four different sets before it reaches the director. 

Q. I would very much like to^^e a copy of a scenario. Yours is an English 
one? (>ne that you have done — you might send me a copy. 

A. We will. 

Q. Well now, regarding the prod\iction of etories auitable for your Indian 
market, have you found it necessary to adopt American methods regarding the 
making of these pictures Bensational? 

A. Not particularly. But in social pictures w'c have got some stimts just 
to attract and keep the livcliTtefts in the picture all the time. 

Q. Atuericans apparently, in order to make their pictures popular make them 
entirely sensational. And 1 wonder If it ie a fact that you too have to make 
yo\ir stories sensational. 

d. Well. I should not call them senaational. But they do like to see certain 
stunts in the story, 

Q. Well, what Americans call giving pictures a certain amount of pep. Have 
you found your audience requiring pep and is the type you have got to give 
the American type of pop or your own type? \ 

A. "We have our own type, * 

Afr. Coat man .* Just to carry on what Col. Crawford was asking, do you find 
that Indian audienoes prefer Indian films which deal with Indian storieB in 
purely an Indian way or do they prefer Indian stories wdth western amend- 
ments or western touches? 

A. They preier Indian stories, purelv Indiaa sioriee and purely Indian treat- 
ment. 
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Q, Is there auy tendency to demand vi'estem toadies in the storias? 

In social pictures there is some tendency, on the part, of the edufmtad 
-classes, to have some western touches in the films. But as far as the iiiitemte 
masses are concerned, they would rather see ^^irely Indian pictures. 

Q. Then tliere is a noticeable dillerence between the presences of the 
illiterates and the educated people? 

A. Yes, there is. 

Q. TJie educated people tend to prefer western touehes. 

A, Esj^eciaUy in social dramas. 

Q. Well now, Avould your educatetl Indian audiences prefer to see & love 
scene on the film b<-tween two Indian characters in an Indian story treated in 
the western iriethcKl? 

A, No, they would not. 

Q. Not even the educated? 

Af No, because (uir conventions are ditferent. 

Q. You nritice no tviideiicy to ^et towards these conventions even on the part 
of the educated? 
d. No. 

Q. niien do you ladieve that Indian subjects should lie treated in the Indian 
uay with the Indian cionventioBs? 

A. Yes, 

You re^^Mird it as uiKlesiralile that the western toiu’hes should lie intro- 
rl need ? 

-I. Yes. I urn for ^ivin^ purely Indian picturcB. I want to creaUi a taste 
arnonn Indians to like Indian subjects. 

Q. Now in your productions, have you produced always Indian themes or 
hnve you introduced western plots into Indian settings? 

A. No, never w (‘stern fjlois, AIwhyb purely Indian ])lots. 

Q. And yon have treated them purely in the Indian .ff»,.>hion? 

A. A’es. and llicy are popular. 

I’here is a demand f(»r thf«e pictures? 

A. There in. 

Q. Now do you think that scenes frc>Mi jdiftll we say the mythology or the 
fairy stories of other nations would be popular in India? 

,1. Y'^es, they are popular. 

Q, In your opinion does the illiterate Indian understand anything of what 
he sees on the screen in a western picture? 

.1. No, I tjruibt very much. An jlliterare audifuice n fluid rather prefer a 
mythological picture IxM'ause Indian mythfdogy tlu'v undcrstKiid and they can 
'folloAv the picture to the end. 

Q. Then as far as tlie illiteratCR are concerned, they ^vc>uld feel no loss at 
«11 if they never see a western film? 

A. No. 

Q, What about the educated audience? 

.1. Weil, by and by I am sure the educated masses wiH also never feel the 
want of weBtom pictures. If they could only get gOf>d Indian pictures, with 
social or historical backing. 

Q. Well, the (|ue8tion I am novf going to ««ik is a rxiatter of pure hyyK^thesia 
luit it is interesting and it may be ustdul to know your views. If you could 
prcKluee in this country Indian pictures treated in the purely Indian way with 
the same technique, the same standard of plot, and acting, lighting effectB, and 
profw the beet American films, do you think the educated Indian would 
quefer that to a film produced in America? 

A, By all means. He would prefer that picture to any American picture. 
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Mr. : T (it>n*t know whether I underfirtood you correctly. I watni to 

know whefchi r it it» yJur view tlint eo far tUe director and the acenario writer 
are oonoemed, they mmt undemtand Indian wave* It is no uae bnuging them 
out from abroad. la that your ^ew? 

A. Yee. 

Q. And India must therefore evolve her own directors and ecenario writeii?. 
They must in? able to enter into the apirit of everything Indian in order to «uc- 
ceed as directors and scenario writers in India* 

A, Yes. 

Q. And for Uiat purpose you would be prepared to recommend thetr training 
abroad rather than getting experts fioiu foreign countries. 

A. Yck. 

Q. So it is in regard only b) cfimera men that you are prepared to have any 
expert brought out from abroad ? 

A. Yes, on rnattors of t-echnique* because Uiere are several eleciricians and 
all T-hftt, becauKe in India we have not got that. 

Q. Now, I want you to tell me the various experts which y6>u think might 
bt' brought out from abroad? C’amera men, electricians. What else? 

d. Well these tv^o will do» because we ftr« l>oimd to have electrical studios 
within a few years and their osMistrtiice will be of groat help to ub. But here 
1 don’t mean to say that v\c have not got camera men. But they have advanced 
a great deal in America and so 1 would rather have, their assistance here. 

Q, Snp|.)OBing you had a camera man brought out on siiort tertn contract, for 
what pt:*riod wradd you like that man to he employed in India for the p\jrpo.se 
of giving IndiAns a training? 

d. But I don’t suppose it will Ik* possible for him tf) give juiy training 
what materiais he vvould get here. Bectnise tln> cfuncra training is imA: so easy 
flint it can be giveni in a few months. So for giving training in India, if an 
OX{>er( were to be called here, I do not Buppose^ we shall gain mucli. 

Q. Tlicn what iw your view? 

A. My view is we sliould rather go tliere and Btudy. 

Q. Kveni for the training of camera men? 

A. If they want to give general ansistance when we are pnxiucing tlien they 
quik’ wel(.K;rnu. 4 ^ 

Q. \Mu\t do you mean? 

A, Sup[)o.sing X start rny ntuv .studio witli electric lights, tliat.irjn be a new 
thing here, I AAould rather have an electrician exuning over here just to net up 
the nen- plant. 'Fhat is all. 

Q. You won’t requirt' his aa.sistance ia the working of tlie plant later? 

A. No. Supposing I anted to start a big Inboratorv, I would rather bring 
a camora muu who would have seen lots of big laboratorms in America and 
Euroi>e and give his awn ideas and assist ia a general way and go back. 

Q, \ see. Supposing you were to have camera imtii of thi.s sort and electri- 
cians for this purjKwe what salary do you think wraild attract a man whose 
wci'vlrcs Would he worth having? 

A. Well, 1 don't Bvi])poHe he would come for anything under 4 or C* thousand 
it month. 

Q, Ami you would bring them out only for the purpose of fitting out the 
ittlv^ratorieB ; nothing more? 

A, Yew. 

y. Kiftctriciauft to fit up the i^tndfos and then you will send them away. Is 
that the 

A. Yes. Bect^use they have introduce certain scientific metkoda even in 
laboratories of ywHch we do not know, il they would come and only 
iasist in that particular way, it would be rather useful. 
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But if, m Tou fiW, you don’t know certsain nwjfciiodsj which have been ha* 
Produced in America, won’t \ou ret|uire your men lo trained in theae methods 
tuider the din>ctioQ of tbeee people? • 

A. Weil, not trained. Ttiey could only «ho\v the metluxls. Thoy ooiJild only 
tali the inetluxie. 

Q, By whatever name \mi may call it, iwi’t that mviiiin" people? How 
Jong do you think ft man vould require to get that naceasarv training? 

d. Well, in order to get a perfect knowle<lge of l8lK>ratory work and electri- 
cal work I dare two years* 

Now, 8uj>jx).sin|^' we wore to send out mir own men also for training 
al)roa<l, whieli country do you think would be the V>aat Huiied for thin purpose? 

A, America, 

<?. Have you ever been to Germany? Ihul you any opportunity to study 
the pof;ition ihei*e? 

A. At that time G%‘rinany was not dmng much. 

Q. When v*ns this? 

A. I was there in the yefir B>22. Ko 1 spoke of that perkxl. At that lima 
they had just begun to produce pictures. 

Q, But you must be aware that Germany has advftiuxxl a great deal? 

A. Oh ! yes, d\iring iny abseiice. Now they have advanced a great deal. In 
tact^their technique is much better than tiiai of the American. But why I want 
students to go to America is that there are these university courses and a 
student will have no difficulty at all in getting the knowdenigo w’hich he w^tint«, 
provided he {mys for it. 

Q. But isn’t* it a fact tbat in these matters a practical training in u studio 
would be of niorc value than a tinivcrsity course ? 

.1. Oh I yes, but the iiniversitv < onrsc is given in a j)ractica] way also. They 
have got their lftl>oratories, their o\^n studios, their own scenario writers and 
as H Diatter td fact the (V>hiinl)in I’niv^ rsitv is going to pnahice sonic jnetures 
at tile sriine time giving <*(iucation t«r Oie HtndiMits. 

Q. Have you any iiiforniation as ii> the length of the course? 

A. Two years, 'bhe only tiling is that the stmlenl must be, a B.Sc. or ho 
must have some degree in seieut’C iiefoie he (!j#i take tliat course. It was '-Aart' 
ed l>y 1‘rofes.sor ^Inrrav who started tlie g^enernl school in Airieriea. 

Q. AVell, I .suppose you entertain the ambition of so improving Indian pic- 
tures as to find a marlvet fe>r them in the bueign eountiies. Do you tiunk, 
provided you ituprove the teelu,ii(}ue, foreign countries will ahxird a goiid market 
for Indian f)ictures at any time? 

*4. Well, i have hopes. Brovided we spend money on ii picture; provided 
we give u good length of time to produce that pietiirc, 1 don't .vci' any reason 
why our pictures sliouldn't find a market in Anierica. 

Q. Have you ever tried any of your ]>r(xluetions just to find out whether 
there is any possibility <,>f any foreign market? 

/I. No, we liave not. Although our pietures are going to Africa tu-day. 

Q. Oh! that is for the benefit of the Indians there. ’^I'hat is wliat we were 
told this rmaniag. 

A. Yes. I w<juld very iiuioh like mir pictures to go to America and draw, 
ao that the iieopJe on the other side of the shore would aiKleratnnd what India 
is. * 

What kind of subjects do you think viould appeal to the foreign market? 

A. Hiaterical sttVjedts, And su'hjecrtw like the Raniayana will also be 
popular. 

Q. Are they at all anxious to knmv these things? 

A. Yes, they ajM*. Tlieoe were niyvj>er!XMx«l obj*ervati<>ns in Arnericft. People 
in fact are trying Air. l/ubitch one of the l>est nrcxlucerK in America is as ft 
matter of fact going to prodnee a picture about tue life of Gautama Buddlm in 
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Germany. He h&» come down to Germany and he intends to start on that new 
production. 

Q, An American coming dowir to Germany to produce an Indian picture — tiie 
iife of Buddha F 

A. Mr. Lul)itch, who is a German who was living in America he has now 
gone l^ck to Gennsny ainoe he has come to the conclusion that the Germans 
are far aufxs^rior to tlie Amerioans. So he w^eiit back to Germany as be is sure 
to get good technique in Germany. 

Q. Do you think any other country might also prove a profitable market 
for the Indian pictures? 

A. Yes, a place like Erugland also. 

Q. What about other places? 

A, Germany also. 

Q. Now, how much do you think you would require to improve your jBtudio^ 
ymt to bring it up to your idea of things P 

A. A capital of b lakhs would be required. .. 

(?. Including the working capital or merely the capital cost of the studio? 

A. IneUiding the working capital. 

Air. ('oat man : And the cost of laud? 

A. No. Land W'e can get on lease here. 

Mr, Niiogy: And how many pictures, say, of the average sise could tyoir 
expect to produce on this amount? 

A, About 20 pictures a year. 

Q. Now, ai)Out thi.H g(»vcrniju‘nt studio, what use do you tliiiik you can make 
of a grtveriuiient wf udio i<\{ppnBing one. is establi^lu'd r 

d. Well, we cun use the electric lights. 

Q. Supposing it is situated at Delhi or some other place to be usrd l>y people 
from uH over the country : how do you think you will l)eaelil by (he eslablislt- 
rnent of such an institute? 

A. I uni for provincial studios. One in Bombay, one in Calcutta and one 
in Madras. 

Q. That is to say, wherever there is a producing company there ought to 
be a studio. (Mlierwise it would-be no use. 

i. These govcniinent studios would be very useful for small [iroducer.-, wlio 
could go and produce one pH>d picture on a reasonable capital. Now. if 1 want 
to prcfdure a picture, I cannot <{o it because I have to spend lots of money on 
the building of the studio, which amount I could very easily put into the 
production. 

Q. Your idea is that in the production of a particular j>iet.ure you will have 
h) engage your (>wn }u‘tors and actni*sscs. provide your own and scoiaes, 

fake the people and the setting to tlie studio and there produce your own ]>ic 
tures. And for tlmt puri>L»se a studio must tai' near at hand, otheiwvisc^ it will 
be of no use? 

A. Yea. 

(?. How irjany coneerus do you think wmuld l>e able to take advantage of the 
studio St the ^^anut time siinultmieously ? 

A. it aU depends upon the size of the studio. But a fairly large studio 
could easily accommodate four companies. 

Q. We wrere kild that there ia some iwcessity for observing secrecy in the 
pmtter of production of a him. Supposing you were pi^ucing a particular film 
in one part of the studio, do you tiiink a rival producer would be in y^our w*ay 
in auotner part of the studio at Gie same time? 

A. Well, 1 dqnH think so, 

<?. \tm don’t think there is any great neoessity for observing isecreov in 
produemg . 

A. No» not at alL 
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Chat mi an : Thank you. Mr. Dwarkadaj*, we are a^-king for eoine iDlorma- 
tioia from studio proprietors for our confidential inforinution. You will hear iu 
du€ course. • 

Vriaan Statemeot by Mr. D. FRENCHMAN, dated iith Noramber 

1927. 


iNTIiOl’VXTOUY. 

1. Yes, I worked qjider the Boml>av Board of Film Censors for three years 
My connection and knowledge of tlii.s nidustry and trade is confined to India 
My connection and knowledge of thi>' iudui-try and trade i>- confined to ludia 
alone. 

General. 

2. (a) The Indian, generally sfR'iiking. has not taken to Cinemas as the 

American has dv^ne. The pertHmiage of highly cultureii (by culture I do not 
mean of refined tastea but men of learning), who attend the pictures 

is negligible. Amongst the (xluented clnases the Cuiema-going public is fairly 
good, but these olasseii amuse itself with fureigu rather than Indian pictures. 
The illiterate make« up the mass of cinema-goers. 

\b> The nature and (lass of audieiue dej^ends largely on tljc location and the 
stHiuiu*td of films shown in the ricture Houses, rictuie Houses, situated in 
Phiro[>eaii quarters of a town, attract refined and educated classes of peoples. 
Thvise siiviated in Indian quarters, di.s|fhi>iug Indian films or American Stojals, 
attract mostly the illiterate classes, iteligious and Historical films oi Indian 
interest draw a iaixu* mmd>er <>f tndiau women. In a I'icture House, usually, 
the higher classes of seats are talcr-n up by the literate audience auul the lower 
classes art? filled with the illiterate. 

{r) 10 per C'ont. to 15 per cent. 

Paht I. 

3. With the educated and literate class of axidienco high c1ji«s dramas and 
historical pictures are i>opuiar, but with the iyiterato and uneducated 8eiii>a- 
tional dramas (stories of the Wild West, etc.), seriak and Indijin pictures aro 
pojnjhir. Tn the nirdusHil the latter kind (d pictures run well. 

4. Nearly all cinemas, except iu Presidency towns and Cantonments, cater 
ft.)!” ItuliiiM Mudiciict^. The picture.'^ sliown in hihU) tloTitres cannot i»< bhjvI 

adequ.'itelv catering:.” 'rhe cNliihitor i4cnera]l> hits upon nsatiomil diamas 
and serials and by dispUiy of sensational posters and advertisements draws and 
retains an audience which is more or le.s.s seutimeimil in nature. VT^ry clean 
pictiiros can lio made popular it tin; e-\lnliit.ors persistfid in sltnwini; liotluug 
b\if films of a hi^dicr st.iUKlard. An acquired ta.^te fiu' tlu* sensMtit>iU'd nas be- 
coine a second habit unioingHt tie* cimnna-gcHi^rs and they refustq now, to he 
entertained by really healthy film.s. The American pictures which deal with 
society in the Yanket* way, lias taken a hold on the market. In Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Lahore where the ckIuchUhI and literato people go to pic- 
tures, high cla.ss dramas and fine subjects depicted on the screen are poj»ular, 
but in small centres, the exhibitors has to make his living on the illiterate ajul 
he inrariabl,v goes in for serials of u highly sciisatiorial typo and Indian pic- 
tures. It will not nay him to introduce better pictures, for the finer the pic- 
ture it hecoraee haroer for the dixss of ()eople who go to aoo it to follow' the mean- 
ing of that picture. The question whether the exhibitors are adequately cater- 
ing for Indian audiences cannot be denied. The exhibitor has created a taste 
amongst his audience for a tyf»e of film which he can (conveniently and 
cheaply get and he keeps to it. The Indian audience is not a very dis- 
criminating audience. It« imagination is caught and carried away by stuntt 
and fights wherein the hero is usually the superman. In some of the theatres, 
when clean and healthy films, depiciing the higher standard of Western Life 
and storiee translated from Novels and Romanoee of reputation have been 



Uloirn, the educated always res{>onda genetrt)a 2 sly and the exbihitors do 

very gofxi businests. The exhibitor w'ould surely stumdardhse his theatre with 
«uch subjects, but the difficutty of pr#x:uring and the price of such films do 
not usually conjpensaU^ the trouble, Subjec^ts, like the Fall of Troy, Napo- 
leon, The Last Days of Pompeii, The Tale of Two Cities, Quo Vadis, If 
Wijiiitet’ The Hoiu«»e» Nc^re ihime do Pari^, |iw^ 

Crijjto, TLes Stiserables, The Thief of Bagdad, The Three Miisketaers, (iliver 
Twist, Beau Geste, have had phenominiM success. 

5. Yes. 

(a) With very few exceplioim tViey are not ot a ^.'(xxl ouality. 

ih) Witli the ilHterete elaaseK only. * 

(c) Lanka Ddhan, KHshna Janma, Jlatimvali, Bardarba, Binhagad, Sacri- 
fice, Sati Annsuiya, Murliwala, Netoji Tndra Sahhn, and a host of films de^aling 
with stories of Indian 3IythoJogy which have bad great financial success. 

(>. {a} Ych. , 

'(6) Yes. 

1. Tnlegw the standard of films is raised Indian fdirm caii never be popular 
-trith the oducftted classes, 

2. Except tofdcal of ail kijxh?. 

7. ML 

8. No. 

ih) Luck of cuj)ital is the main ditli^-iilty . Those who are in the trade of 
picture productions are groaning under dcbtR. The industry requires a capital 
of at least Hs. 10 latrs to put on firm hasis. Tlu>Be who an* in the trauo are 
men deficient in true culture, education and art. 1'heir entirb energy is freuss- 
©d on making nionev. The majority have fio conception c)f Art, Beauty or 
Truth. They devote no attention to the time or }>law> of incident. 1 will cite 
only one in.stanee. (‘haracters in Mythological films move })efore us in th** most 
?noderti vStyle. PrehiHtori<?al age is paint«e<l in rnodeni colours and styles. 'I lie 
producer experiences no hesitation in sh<M)ting Hcenes on tlie same fiats. 
He fiadly lacks all the finer instincts of Fine Art. The choice of actors or 
Actre.Hses for their resfieciive characters is very poor uud liiniUxl. iViiyfsxly 
would do so as long as a film can be placiKl on the quickest market. Tlic class 
of men and w’omeu who are engaged as artists are mostly illiterate peopk* and 
belong hi ft very low statu-s in life, Feiuale eharftcte.rs are uKvially drawn 
from the prostitute and dancing girl classes. When such is the status of the 
artists, it is very hard to find any man or woman of edurational and moral 
reputation to join a film concern. The moral tone prevailing in these cxmi- 
panies is vulgar. One of the causes of the failure of this industry is that the 
promoters and owners of several or such concerns lost their heads and hearts 
after tlieir artists. The industry has a bright future if capital is forthcoming. 
If men of the right type took up this trade and avoid moral degredation, this 
industry i« l>ovind to succeed. Want of capital loads a prorrw->ier to seek for 
urtifthi from amongst the dregs of aociey with the result which is patent. To 
the ball rolling he has to throw into the market films at the greatest 
speed and this leads him to pay the least attention to higher and finer 
t^inique. It m a pity that this industry has not yet attracted the right 
kind of men with right capital. It is my opinion that to give the film 
indufttry its proper place a Gonipany should bo floated in co-operation with 
an English film <x)ncern and the management of such a concern should be 
left in the hands of a mixed Directorate of Indians and Englishmen with 
a Britisher at head of the rotatne and running of the industry. The 
Indian promoters lack sadly the powers of organisation and discipline. 

m No. 

(a) N<x OiMOIw&titioit with foreigfn ihns hits hard the Indian inr^uoer. 

(b) iSfo. 

10. to a Boanbay has n |p»at influencke on lihe 

smlnsaii ithosktaiea. A inolahee n tvm in ^Bondiay m 
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iKfund to do very #?ood business ojutside it. Some of the^film prodiicer» who- 
UWii theatres in Bombay run their pictures, however, poor, for two weeks here 
Hr their houeea to gpet a better demand for it from the up-country hottses. 

11. No. • 

(a) under the present circumstances. 

I'i. To a ^reai extent this tax has effected tlie takings of the hox office, 
Xatdiazia who go to pictures usually take tiieir fa mil ice witli them and as they 
have to pay higher taxea for higher classes they go into lower classes. 

13. Tariff on raw films must l>e redm^ed to allow the Indian producer U> 
comi>etc with the American films. 

14. \es. A taste ff)r educational filnis must be iuculcHted in hcImk>U. If 
once it i« done a healtiiy moral tone ior films will be acquired and when the 
selnK)l boy grows up he will refu^a set? pieturas that arc st> comuuai in the 
market now-a-days. 

(rt) No. 

15. Yofi. 

(a) The climatic conditions together with tht* natural conditions which 
suit the proflurtion of pictures gives India a unique Of»|K>rtuuity for tlie 
proiluctioii of pictures. The growing taste for the cinemas cannot bo satisfied 
by the pre.seiu stnie of the indn.stry. The hulian tuulieuce has a partiality 
for Indian pictures in preference to Westi'rn films hut the demand cannot bo 
S4Uisii^d lU proMuit for it i> more than the supply. 

Id. \(>. With the exception of a very few. the majority have no training 
in the technirpu* of Plioio-l^lay. There is, so far aa I know, and from films I 
have seen, no map in India with original idon.s. The prcKhicer usually looks 
t<v liis 1 ‘eto‘rn.^. He lia.s not the siuKse.^ to looK- into the Fine Art.? and 

te<‘hTii(juo of the jnetures. The diretdors, with the exe<*i)tion of a few who 
have some e\|>erience of the W'estern Studios, are an indigenous prcxluct and 
are sati.sfied with the tla'atrica) antics of tlie artists. The Imiian dirtM:'tor 
wixdiill> lacks the in.stinets of originahty and higliei* acting. The rotor or 
actress Is usually ri'cruiied trom the streets and a jjliow of hands and tw ilohing 
of the fiH'i* is the maximuju effort th*. \ can put a.s actors, I'heir deficiency of 
literature tnake.s them helidesslv ignorant of the iiuportam o of the parts they 
rarely shows any mnotion in the most serious ^ard he Scenario W’ritt'fs 

of sufrH’ient te(lini(al knowledge Ihert' are none. Th(\v are mere co]>yistvHi. 
Verv few original .stories are tliroivn into the market, 

1 5; few »}dm'}U>*<i ineii should in* scut to tiic \\ cstm ii countries for ft 
t'oui’.se f'f tTainiug uud f'U their return the^ .‘should he jilacrd in clmrge ?! their 
departments with a full and free hand in managmnent . By paying well the 
right sort of people .should ho attra< tod, 0o<»<l salaries would draw the |>roper 
class. Tlie refuse of sm iety which at present flocks in should Ik? comlHKl out. 

17. ruder the Triescrd, cirmirustatiees No. The Indian cajutaUst looks down 
upon this trade. Indian society has a siamlard of morality with which the 
morality of a studio can never agree. Indian stxMety has an ahharreiico for 
prostitute?*, which jnovides t)»e. largest inunher of Tndiau Mctre.sses. SuHicieju. 
capital can come fortli if men with a broader outlook and strii t morals entered 
into tlie trade. To penjimde capital would l>e difficult at present. 

18. T api not in favour of any such action. 

10. Very favourably. 

^0. ((f) I have no proposals and I a.n f>i>i>osed to all proposals. 

(h) No. 

21. State inonr^dy is not desirable. Sucli a irKuiopoly will crush all private 
enterprise. The State has more vital questions to attend to than the film 
industry. 

22'. Every if me British films must be given an encouragement, 

(a) Surely. 
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(6) ('ertamJy. 

(f) Of courne. The American hlms with their morbid p«ychoiog;y are danger- 
oii«, HollywtXKl and Lo» Angelea hare created in the mind of the illiterate 
Indian altogether wrong inipjension of the Weetern civilisation. 

(>/) To compete with American pictures, British films should have no 
custom Tariff. One of the causes why British pictures are not so widely 
exhibited is that they are expensive in coin|>arifw>n with the American 
pictures. To enable the British him to (compete they mxist be exempted 
from Customs Duty. It should he made compulsory on every showman to 
-exhibit a certain footage of British pictures. I feel crA>nfident that the 
higher tone of British pictures will slowly revolution iiie the taste of the Indian 
audience and they will insist on British pictures. America captured the 
market taking advantage of the War and has retained the hold hy sensa- 
tionalism. All British fihris must have captions and titles in the Prwiiicial 
vernaculars when they are to be exhibited in India. I am certain that if 
such tithw are made the British films will he a sufwss. 

23. (a) The Cinema pictures are the best medium of conveying to different 
meiul>ers of the British Emjiire the coudition.s, etc., of the various Govern- 
ments. The illiterate and even the cnlucated who take no i^iterest in news- 
papers, can he aapiainted with the variou.s Governments of the Common- 
wealth. 

(h) There sliould be i\ Central Agency in each (rovenirnent who Rhoiild 
publish a sort of n ('inertia Weekly Gazette on the lines tlu' Pathe (Tnzett© 
and the Topical News. Thi.s dev>ftrtment should be joined in India the 
Information Bureau. The Bureau should invite from producers nnd others 
piertures of Itidian iuterei>tH and jmy them a fixed amount per foot. There are 
quite H imriil>er of iinuiteures who would be only too glad to send their pictures 
of topical intt^rest if .such an Agency were started. It should he made compul- 
fiorv on all cinemas to show one such Topical \jJa®ette evt^ry week received from 
variniis Govcrnnients and corre^jKindiogiy (d.her Governnients nuist sliow the 
Indirtn Topical. 


P.\UT 11. 

24 (a) Borne of the American pictures have. Some of the film-stunts are, 
or have been, put into practice at the cost of the innocent citizen. 

(h) No. * 

ir) Some of the serials in which there is a tug-of-war betw^een the hero 
and the crooks, show the ignorant public quite a nviinher of tricks the crook lias 
at his command and which he is tempted to put into actual practic^e, to realize 
at his c<»st that picture and ftctnality are two different entities. Films depict- 
ing wceiies of Night ('iuhs and Bacchanalian scenes have a low moral effect. The 
American pictures give an altogether jkxw inipression of the Western culture 
to the illiterate audience. The ignorant man believes that the West is lulI of 
love-making, divorce, murder and thieving. 

(d) To the unlettered and the young. 

It cieates an altogether wrong imprcHsion of Western life. The psychological 
effect is very poor. The uneducated and untrained mind carries away false 
impreasions after seeing a picture in which theft, larceny, murder and arson 
are the main factors. Films in which communism plays a part has a dis- 
astrous effect at the present time and incites hatred between classes. The 
effect of such films may not be apparent immediately but constantly looking 
at such pictures, debases the mind undoubtedly. 

(r) The Gensorsbip h quite adequate in either cases. 

(/) Not appreciably. There may be a few stray instauces. 

25. Yes. 

26. (a) Y^es. 

ih) Life"^of Buddha, V'ir Durgadaa and Shah Jehan. I was against this 
picture, but the Indian meml>ers of the Board overruled me. I do not think 
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tlMTe i« any true and aolid reaaon for objectsng to these picturee^ it ia mere 
aeiltiinentaHsin. 

27. Quite a number. 

(h) Yes, Restrict all such pictures. There are a t>w American serials in 
which Indians are always crooks and repreaentea as cruel and cunning. 

28. {a} (b) Films picturing pHsaionate love scenes and criminal mentality 
have a low and a depressing effect. 

2V». No. 

dO. No. 

31. Yes. 

32. The present syeteiii is as good aa it can be. 

33. (a) Certainly, but a little strictnefl.s would be in the int/erost of the 
country . 

(b) Of course. 

<r) Njo. 

34. ^a) 1 would not*urge a Contra! Board except as an Umpire. A few 
instances where •Boards have disagreed should not be made a ground Tor the 
establishment of a {'ontral Board in lieu of the pr6>sejtt Pmvineval Boards. 

(1) No. 

T would like see n Central Board established in I>elhi to act aa 
an Umpire in all disput^^. 

This Board ^^lould l)e composed of members fmm various Provinces of 

India, 

(n It i.s to decide all disputes arising over Provincial disagreements. 

(d) A fee for rtvexami nation should be levied whenever a film is referred 
to tiie Central Board. ^ 

.35. 'I’here is some improvement desirable. 

(4?) The present sy.stcm in Bombay is fjuito satisfactory . 

3t>, (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

37, (d) A ih} Yen. 

38, Yes. ‘‘ Broken Blosaom ** Orphans of the Storm **. 

39, 42. No. * 

43. (a) Yes. 

(h) To f>revent undesirable films from entering the country and prevent- 
ing the expvut of such pictures. 

In spite of all vigilancx? there are quite a number of immoral pictures in 
the country. 

ir) All films rnuat be examined by the Board l^efore the Cuslnms hands 
it over to the Importer. There is no ditbculty when dealing witii ti!m.s of re- 
putation like the Universal Pictures Corporation, Madan Theatrtia, Pathe, 
hut some petty dealers now and then give the authorities the slip. 

44. By nonHX>-opertttion. 

45. (a) Yes. At present the industry is in its infancy in India but sooner 
or later it n ill grow up into a huge body and it is much better that the Govern- 
ment control should oe exercised from the very beginning. There ia every 
likelihood of the roi>etition of scenes of American studios, of rank vice and iro- 
TOoraiity. 

Rulea of Sanitation should be enforced. 

Working hours must be restricted. 

Children under 12 must not lie employed or, if employed, must be segre- 
gated from the adults. 

45. (6) Yee. 



Oni Etufoiim at m. D. rmmmmf, dt ttm Bmom 

Board of Film Cemum and film prodoiwp, on Friiliy* tiie IStli 
JtowQibw ifl07. 

Chttirman : You have given us a full statement. You were of course con- 
nected with Censorship, and it is on that aspect that I wish to put you some 
questions. Do you consider that» the present system by which only one gentie^ 
tiian, an Inspector, passes the bulk of the films is satisfactory? 

A. I think so. It is quite satisfactory. 

0. I daresay you have heard coniplaints that the ceniwvrflhip in certain classes 
of nlms is lax, that the censor allows films and Bcenes which have a de- 
moralising; effect cm the public? 

A. Yes, I have heard it. 

Q. Flow do you justify your view that the present method of censorship is 
satisfactory? 

A. If you want to be very strict, then you will have to reject all films, you 
wifi have to stop them altojrethef; if you make the cenaorship too strict, the 
cinemas will never l>e patronised by the public in the way they are patronised 
now.^ 

Q. You think the tiglitening uy of the censorship will luive an injurious 
effect on the trade? 

A. Yes, s\irely. 

Q, Don’t you think it will be an iuiprovenienl if two Meinhers of the 'Board 
were to see a him? 

I have no objactloji if there are really culturud Members on the Board. 

Q, If yon njak(* a ji^ood ciioice and liave a large panel from which two mem- 
U?rs will be chosen, it will be better than tb^ i>reseut meth<M.l ? 

-1. Jt will be very <iithcult for the Board to get incnil)ers like that. I don't 
think it would be feasible. 

Q. Will it be possible? 

A, I don't think men of real integrity would !>e able to spare tin? time. 

Q. Or supposing you had two or three full time paid menibers, and at least 
two of them saw each film, would it not be better? 

A. It would not be a financial succe.ss unless you taxed the industry heavily. 

Q. When did you cease to be a member of tiie Ceiisorsbi]) Board? 

A. In ivn>r>. 

I suppose yi.)u have beard, some complaiut that Indian filiuB are treated 
differently from the foreign films? 

/t. 1 don’t lliink so. On the contrary, Indian films are treated more geno- 
rously limn foreign films. 

Q. 'Von don’t think Uie baa any evil mflueuce on the public? 

A. Some Amencfwn picture have. 

Q. What is the essential difference? 

d. IlHterat'e pev^ple who am the western pictures do not uudofstand the 
wastserji life. 

Q. But you say that tlie illiterate people prefer to see western pictures 

A. if you start in competition to show Indian j)icture8, the American, film 
will beat the Indian. If you will go to the northern part of the town where 
there are tUeatrea showing American serials, y'vu will always find that those 
theatres are crowded. The Globe Cinema and the Boyal ThWtre aiwaya*ak 0 w 
Auicncaa serials. The American cinema near the Parsi Statue also shovns 
American seriaje always. 

Q, Do you keep mjnind w hen you are censoring a film where it came from^ 

A, It does not make any difference. 
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Q. Do you find out, or do you care to mquire where a*Oertam filaaa has jjottie 
firom before it is censored? 

A. Every film has the country of its production marked on it* 

Q. Do you care to know whether it canEie froni Britain or America or Ger» 
many? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you that? 

A. We have to report Ujwn tlie country of ite production. 

Q. I mean in the process of cesisoring does that factor enter your head? 

A, Yes, Sir, it does enter our hear!. 

Q. Ho\v does it enter your head? How dcx‘s it count as a factor in ceneor- 
ship? 

A. We have to make a re|wrt as to the place where, the film was produced. 

Q. Tn the process qf censorin*:,' does that factor ('ount? 

A. No, it does not cexjnt in the proc('ss of censorinf^. 

Q, I mean fnin^an nature heinc what it is, we have to tjvmrd Q|;ainBt parU* 
ciilnr partiality for any particular country in the process of ecnsorin|Lt? 

A. J don’t think we have done so, so far. 

Q. That is an element to be guarded ajjainst, is it not? On€‘ man may have 
a bias for a pariicmlar country. 1 don’t say it is hlamcworthy, ]>rohtibly it may 
be a«iatural desire to favour one’s own country in that way. But 1 tVunk it will 
be a g^xxl thinj^ to have more than one person to examine each film, wdll it not? 

A. I think so. 

Q. f .suppose *>'011 have censored both l in^lish and American filtuH. We ask- 
ed for fif^urea the other day as V> the quantity of th(' films t^en.sored. I don't 
tliink we have them vet. Have >r«,i had tKicai^ion to ceaaor more American 
films than British films? 

.4. Of the total amount c-ensorod, 1 l>*?lieve only If) per cent, were British, 

Q. the Britisfi film show a l)ct*cr standrird than tlie Atuerican film for 

the purp(»se.s of C'ensoring.^ Can you give us figures fur tliatP 

.1. .\1J the British picture.s J have so far .seen sue far than the Ameri- 
can juctures. ^ 

1 should like to be satisfied about it by fi^'ures. Do you make any yearly 
m ports to your Ik}ard? 

A. No. 

Q. In your official cujaicity have you hml any occasion to draw attention to 
this prej.K'inderance ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. When w as that ? 

A. Some time in K)24. 

Q. Do you think the Jiuliiui films are becorouag populai ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. And you tliink they have a gexvi future? 

A. Yes, provided there is a combing out of the |>resent atat^ of the in- 
dustry. If the industry exists as it do^^s to-day, it will never bo a Huccesh. 

Q, It requires a certain awiouni of helping hand, is it not? 

A. I don’t tiunk so, but. people mwst rise to the occasion. 

Q, But doea thci industry n^l any otlier help? 

A, I think a little «t rioter supervision over the aiiidios is necessary. 

Q, By the police? 

A. I would rather like it, 1 would put it under the poike. 

Do you think it will have a good efieot? 

d. Yea. 
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Q. Will it not retard tlie itidustry? 

A. No, 

Q. Don't you think the pralueera will be subjected to petty annoyance and 
»o on? 

A, No» eir, it won't cause any annoyance; on the other hand, it will have a 
check, 

Q. Check is annoyance. You don't want to bo checked in your movements? 

A. I would rather wish to be checked if I out of my way. If I am 
•traight in my business there will not he any necessity for a check. 

Q, You think the a<lo{>tioa of your proposal will not do any harm to the in- 
dustry ? 

A, No. 

Q. You think there will bo difficulty in finding a number of men for censor- 
ship, although you think it is mor« desirable to have each film examined by at 
least two members. 

A, Yes, sir, 

Q. Will you be satiafiecl with the class of people who are now Honorary 
Magistrates to do the censorship work? 

A. I think the fjualification required for censorship is a good education I 
know of certain members who have never* been abl^ to follow pictures and such 
members are on the Board, 

Q, Y^ou moan that you want univeraitv nten on the Board? 

A. Men with really go^xi qtialifications. 

Q, Take for instance High Court pleaders? They hare good quahftcatiiins ? 

A. Not all of them. I would rather like men ot the eduoation department. 

Q, And honorary workers and social w'orkers and members of the Vigilance 
Association? 

A. I think «uoli people will be hampering tl)o process of censorship if we 
employ them. 

Q, Von want the I'niversity to send their representatives. 

A. I would rather like it. 

Q, And the C/Orporation also? 

A. No. 

Q. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber? 

A, No, because I think they will be unnecossarily interfering with oiir w^ork. 

Q, So if anybody liijs to be selected, you must first of all choose one from the 

rnive!sity. le tliero any other IxkIy whom you can approach to find out a 
tnonn:>er. 

A. I can’t think of anybexJy else who can give that open and unbiassed mind 
to the question. 

Q. Wiiat are you doing now, Mr. Frenohmant 

A. I am now on a tea plantation in South India, I am in Travaiicore. 

You think that stricter censorship is needed? 

A. My whole idea ia to eliminate the American pictures as far as possible if 
it can conveniently done. 

<3. Although they are supposed to be the best? 

A. We have now acquired a taste for the sensational films. It is an acquired 
taste in us, and we always like to see only such sensational films. 

<3. You mean the American picturas as a whole? 

A. I mean the majority of tliem. 

Q, Who will tsake their place if we ^iminato themf 

A. I would rather prefer B^iiah pictures. Every time I have a prafaranoe 

lor tliem« 
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<}, But you know that tiiey do not produce pictuiAss them8oive». The 
uiduAtry has not advanced to such a great extent as in America P 

A. There Avere several companies in Great ^Britain. 

Q. You know in Great Britain itself what percentage of American fiilnia are 
prcxlueed? 

A. It is nearly 80 per cent. 

Q. I think it ia much more. 

A. America had the opportunity of capturing the market and ahe has re- 
tained it, 

Q. Is it on politicaj grounds that you say you prefer British films? 

A. I would rather say on social grounds. 

Q, Your position is that you would rather close the ciuonias than have the 
American pictures? 

A. I • will carry on with Americiui pictures. 

Q. What is jiidia's first duty, is it out to develop her own industries or to 
look {3iit for otlrer films U» ecuuc in? 

A. Wo are unable to develop the industry. We cannot do it under tiie pro- 
sent circumstances. 

Q. When arc you going to do it? 

A. When wo get the right sort of men, 

(^.•When will you get them? Would you wait till America is captured by 
others, because by the time the rubbish is tlirovvn out others will have become 
eetaldished in their place? 

A. We will igjve to make endeavoura .... 

Q. To which wdll you attach greater importance, to open the door to 
British pictures or to enlarge the Indian industryP 

A. In the present circumstances, I would open the dw)i to British industriei. 

Q. Do YOU think your view is shared by the Indian public? 

.1. No.' 

Mr. Sr<>ify : You art' very anxious to (‘Xclude American pictures. Now, wbal 
is thi' exact wav l.>y which yt>u wovdd bring that ab(*ut as a business man? 

A. At prtwent, as a busim^ss nujii 1 would ge# on with the Anicrican picture* 
until 1 get Italian or some other picturt?s. 

Q. You would depend uj;on censorship to see that Aincrioan pictures ar« 
excluded? 

A. Y'es. 

Q. You won’t take any executive actioii? 

A. I would t^iko executive action by ahowdng pictur<^ other than American 
pictures. If once we begin to ahow pictures of u certain standard people will 
acvjuire a taste for them. 

Q. Who is to do it? 

A, The show'men. 

Q, How' do you propcese to compel showmen to do it? 

,4. They must do it. If they fail to do so. They will be failing in their 
national duty to tlie country. 

Q. They have b<?en deriving a decent income from the American pictures? 

.4. Yee. 

Q. Do you not think that if showmen begin to show pictnreB which have not 
got those seaaatiouaJ characteristics about them, there will be a dropping off of 
the audience? And you expect that a large section of the showmen ought to 
atand that losa? 

.1. Yee, 

Q. And you put that proposition forward as a business man? 

A. I would in interests of my country. 



Q. In the interests of your country, yoa ftw not pruparod to allcyir Indian 
pictureH to take the place of the Amencan pi<H:w€ft and you vroitld m^iar 
British pictures in place of tbfi Indian? 

A. I would mthfa* have Indian picturoB but we cannot produce them in 
sidficient quantity. 

Q. Your idea in to exclude Ainenca, allow' British pictures to take the place 
of the American pieturei», and then expect tho Indian pictures, if they can to 
survive the oompotitiou with Britioii picture®. Is that \our scheme? 

A. Not to compete with British pictures, 

Q, The BHtiah picturcB, 1 take it, will have taken the piace of the American 
pictures when your ideal is achieved- And when the American picture's are 
drivt^n out, how do you expect to encourage the Indian picture industry aft^r 
that? Will you depend upon Cf^mpetition pure and simple or -would you allow 
any ]>r<?feroutial treatment to the Indian pictures in competition with foreign 
pictures? 

/I, I wdll have preferential treat ment for Indian pictures. 

Q. W'iiat sort of preference? 

A. lielteve tlicm of tariff duty on importation of raw films, all the appliances 
for the production of pictures, chemicals and so on. 

Q. And then expect them to compete witli foreign pictures? 

A. Yes. 

Q, From your e^xperienec of the present state of tlie Indian film industry, 
do you think that the Indian pictures can in those circumstances be expected 
to stand enrupetition V 

A. Provide^] we get liettcr men, provided we are able to attract men of the 
ri^it kind of edtication. 

Q. n<‘w df> you propose to attract men of education? 

*4'. Bj" giving them gixxl salaries. By attracting capita!. 

Q. How do you pro|K)se to attract capital unless there is an assured market 
for the productions? 

4* At p!*(‘sent there i« no nmrkofc. 

Q). Will the market be more ass^irod under y'our sclnune? 

4, YVe must first drive out \.he foreign competitor. In the meantime we 
must try and |>ut c»ur house in order k> be able to (X)mpct^ with foreign pro- 
ductions, 

<Jf. That means copihil? 

A. Y"es. 

Q. Capital, you say, is not forthcoming unlees the future of the industry is 

4. It will automatically come if we once start throwing into the market the 
best pictures and show' to the people the |X)«sibilities of the industry. 

Col(y7iel Crawford: In your reply to the Chairman you said that vou were 
inclined to think that the present standard of films on tile wimW had a 
demoralising effect. Bo on the whole, yoiii are prepared to have an injurious 
effept on socierty rather than on the trade? 

A, I would not have any injurioua effect on society, I would rather have it 
on the trndoi I reaJJy tliiok that the present standard of fili»» have a tendency 
to pr<xluce a doinoralising effect. 

Q. With regard to foreign films, surely th© only point about a film is not its 
ooeiiiiry of origin, but its merit? 

4 i T look at the gofieral effkot of the picture on the minds of the speetatorer 

Q. 1 mean the cinema industry will not fiourish if the audiences will not 
athmd, and therefore for a picture to l>e successful, it must depend upon 
merit and not oorita ooimtiry' of 

A. Yes- 
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Q. And it is up to a country, if they want to get their pictures across to any 
other country, to ensure that their merit is sucj;j as to make the film a paying 
proposition ? 

A. Yes, it is so. 

Q, Is there anything in the nature of a monopoly of American pictures in 
India to-day? 

A. There is a monopoly at present. 

Q, On what ground? Simply because other countries are not producing 
films of sufficient merit? 

A. Because we have acquired n taste for ftensationa! films, Aincri<^an films 
have got a monopoly. 

Q. What alK>ut German films? 

A. They are grxxl. 

Q. Arc there any (Terman films shown In India to-day P 

A. Very few*. 

Q. Tliey have the merit? 

A. Yes, but they cannot compete with American films. 

Q. Why? 

,1. GfM-man prfxluctions are much more expensive than American films. 

From your exp>'ricnce <m the ('ensor>ship IWmrd, do yovi think there is any 
effort on the part of the trade to tamper with the Tns))eetors? 

A. No, none. 

^fr. Green: ]» was not clear about your distinction when censoring the 
British and American pictures.. Did the Board give yon any instnu'tion or 
indication that your standard of censorship should vary according to the coun- 
try from which a film enrnep 

A. Never. 

Q, You never had any instructions from the Board to that eficct? 1 only 
wanted to he clear about it? 

.t. No, none whatever. 

Q, You do object to American films on gronnd.s? 

A, Yes. 

Q, What do you mean by that? Do you object to their moral tom^? 

4. Yes. 
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KARACHI. 


Vrttten Statemftni of Mr. F. E. GUMMING, City Deputy Colleotor, 
Kanudd, dated the 10th NoTombw 1927. 

I.VTttODl'CroIlY. 

1 . Ko. 

Oknkral. 

2. (fl) (1) Very few. 

(2) Majority. — Can’t aay. 

(h) Miiklle and Laliouriug class»e!<. 

(c) None uiiiefts taken by relations to matinees. 

• 

Part I. 

Film Industry in India. 

3. Ameriean C-omediee and Serials 

4. Yes. 

6. I have never seen one. 

P>—10, Can’t say. 

11—12 No. 

13. The distributors here sutjgest that some con'^esBion might be made 
and different rates of duty charged ou new aiic^ second hand pictcres respec- 
tively. 

14 For 9ch(X)ls, adiilt^s take no interest. No. 

15. So T am given to understand. 

Ifi. Can’t say. 

17. Not at present in Karachi. 

1?. None, 

19. I don’t know, 

20. No. 

21. No remarks. 


Films jf tks British Commonwealth. 

22. Certainly. 

(a) Might. 

(h) Possible. 

Part TI, 

Bocial Aspects and Control 

24. (a) Not now. 

(d) No. 

/i) <1) and (2) I have never seen any. 

(«) No, 
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25. Certamlj. 

26. (a) Yag. , 

(h) Have heard of one instance, i,€., the ‘‘ Veer Durgadae which was 
stopped on the second day. 

27. (a) I haven Hiifficient experience to answer this cjncHfioti. 

(b) No. 

28. (d) aini (b) No. 

m Yes. 

80. No, if the pkluwBS are tiat inmioral, eex **> t»r tjtirne ” pictores. 

81. Yes. 

82. No <*.ensor in Karachi, Ixvcal film importei'S have to send filjJiB to 
liombay for certification. A Onsor or Inspe^’tor might be appointed to 
grant temporary certificates which could be sent Bombay for general 
^certification. 

88. 1 believe so. 

84. Can l>est Ihi answered by in)p>orters. 

85 — -86. None in Karat lii, 

87. («) aaid (h) Yes. 

:]« — 10. No. 

41. 1 have not noticed anything in any of the films I have seen, to sviggest 
that moral staiidard sliould be improved. 

42. No. 

48. This can be.st l)e answered by injporters of fdrns. 

14. 1 don't Icnow' of any steps that ptddic bodies cOuid laKe, b.:t so 
far ii8 tlie press is concerned omission of all reference to a doubtful film 
wotdd prevent its coming to the notice of the )M»blic. 

45. J am not in a position to answer thi.s ijuestion. 


Oral Evidenoe of Mr. F: E. CUMMIHG, City Deiraty CoUootor» 
Karaohi, on Mondayt the 21et November 

Chairman: Now, Mr. Cumming, you are the City Deputy Collaotor of 
K aiachi ? 

A. Ve:u 

Q. How long have you been in Karachi? 

A. Since Hfl8. 

Q, Where do you live here? 

A, At present I am stopping at the Central Hotel. 

And ail along you have been in Kurachi? 

A . V es . 

Q. l>o you go to the cinema much? 

A. (h'cosionally. 

How many cinema shows are there in the city? 

A. There are 9 in the city altogether. 

Q, Are they in the cantoninent? 

.1, No, there are none in the cantonment. They are just outside the 
.cantonment— jthe Palace is one that is Just outside. 

Q. It serves the cantoninent? 

A, Ym, it used to serve the cantonment. There are two or three of 
them now serving the cantonment— ^Falaee, the Orown «tnd the dapitoh 
Those are the three nearest to the cantonment. 





Axid aare they owned by different individuiUis? * 

A The Palace and the Star cinetnaK are run by Hadana. The Capitol 
owned by another individual. The proprietor of the Capitol own^s about 
or 4; i 

<?. Wiiich ift the cinema you go to when you go at all? 

A, Eitlier the Palace or the Capitol. 

Q. Both of them, are outside the city? 

A, Yes, outside Karatdii city. 

I notice you eay yo\i harve never seen an Indian him lierc. 

A. 1 ani afraid I have not. 

Q. Are they exhibitc^l here at all? 

A. Yes, 1 think the Glohe cinema shows some. 

Q. No one else? Then all tl\e t> cinemas run only rcestetn hlinsV 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. And of course, yo*ur stay in Karachi has l>f>en perhft|>s ns long as the 
cinema lius been* here? 

/I. I C'nildn’t tell yrni. 

Of c(»urse, there is nf> fihn prodtiction in tlii.-^ part of the country V 
A, There is none. 

Q. Wiierc dof's Mr. lUdrhand ule* is pnxlurini.^ some edin'ationnl ami other 
flings p».'<lnee hi.s film'-;? 

A . I eo\iid not tell you. 

Q. Is there any amu.sement tax collected here? 

.•1. In tiu* city'?* Yes. 

(Jh Fi’can tlic >‘ineiiiiis? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat is the iiverajze collection? 

A. Annually about Its. tO,(H.)n. 

Q. A)to^;ether? 

A. N<u Alfotcciher it i.s just over Its, .'rO/KK') from all the ninnseinenls. 
Ihit the greater j»art coines from the ciuemaiS. f.)ay. about lt«. dOdkk) roughly. 

Q. But uhat other armiaernents are there from which you gather this tax? 

/!. Ail the thcalrit'n] coinpanies, the racop, the concerts, tlu^ amnfeur 
d r am at i c soc i e 1 i < -s . 

C. An<l you !^ay the bulk of the tax comes from the cinema? 

A. Yes. 

Q. AtkI is it a provincial tax here? 

A. Yes, it is under the Bombay Government. 

Q, Is there any nuuiicipal rate Ix^Bides? 

A. No, 1 don’t think so. 

Q, f suppose there are the ordinary water and lighting charges? 

A. Yes. 

Do you think the amnsement tax operates ^ a hardship on the? trade? 
A, I don’t think »o. 

(j>. Of con rs?e you have tire four anna* tickets thart don’t pay any ainufsernent 
tax? 

A, No, they are fnee. 

(J. What are the rat^ hf*re, do you kno\v? 

A. The aaiho m in liombay, they are under the seme Act, 

Q. I don’t mean the rate of the amusement tax. I Tocan the rates at 

the cinema* 
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A. TheY 1^0 from 4 as., 8 m., Be. 1, Re. 2, up to Rs. S\, at the tigger 
cinemas. In the citv they go from 2 annas to 8 annas. Of coume, the hulk 
of the -'^mernas rij^ht iTp to Rs. Tfie J>tar, for uiastanr?©, 

Q, Wfiich are the seat-a nhioh contribute the bulk of ^our amuseiTjent 
tax? 

A. The S annas. The Star Cinema <!o not charge the people the tax: 
they pay it out of their irjwme. Six of tlie cinemas do not charge the 
people the anujfterneiit tax : they pay it out of their income. 

Q. T see. They did not increase their rates in consequence of t 'le amuse- 
merit tax, ko tiiey pay it out of their income? 

A. ft vices not go on the public, 

Q And they contribute the bulk of the tax? 

A. Yes, h out of the 0 are like that. 

Q- And N\'hich are the ones which charge the public? 

A. The Palace, the Capitol and the Crown. 

(?* Where the p€K->ple can iiiford it. 

A. Yc«. 

Q. Are there nightly shows or every evening? 

1, Kvery evening. 

Q, In all the 9 cinemas? 

d. Two every evening. 

Q. Sundays iTiduded? 

,4. I am not sure about the second sliow, but the Palace 1 think has only 
one. 

(f>. All those 9 theatres run daily? 

L Yes. 

Q, And tliey liave got a weekly change of prograrnnje? 

.1 Tliey change twice a week. 

V. Prohnljly in the civil 

A. Yes. 

Q, But in the city? 

.1, I could not tell you aWlnit the city. 

V. Yon say the tax does not go on the public at ail? 

A. N*<t in ihwe Biy: cineinae. 

Q r>o the cinema ovvner^^ make a good pjofit here? 

.1. Well, apparently they do. For instance, one man etsrted with one 
mnl h(' Invs got four going now. 

Q. You think they are doing well? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Blit T dare say from your figures you can toil ur^ what each cJnems 
theatre makes? 

A. 1 am afraid 1 have not got that here> but I could let you have the 
amount of lax they pay. 

4?. Do vou differentiate between the various classe,3 who pay it? I aupposd 
yon cannot.^ Can you tell ns how much the 8-anna class contributes to the 
tax? 

A, I am afraid not. They pay a iwmp sum. But I wdll see if I can let 
yon have figures for each class. 

Q. That wdll give ub an idea of their income, won’t it? 

A. Y’ea. 

Mr. Gr%en: I auppoaa you cannot tell ua how many 2, 8 mi 4 4.ai3iiia seate 

art? sold? 

di. No, because they pay no tax. 
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Chair jjuiyt . I answer U> <iuc*'^ti'>is 13, — about » 

and iall that -ths^t you are not familiar with the question and that you merely 
make the s?aUooent on the eugi^estioii ot ^o\ne «;f lise JistTihut* jrs ? 

4. Yt->. ^ 

Q. You are not in ohaige of mistorns nere? 

-t. Ko, that ifi a separate df^partinent. 

Q, I >iup])’i*ie 7011 eannot tell ns from your on ri oOi'. iul o^pv? .t-n> ♦' ? 

A. Nt>, 1 e*>old not. 

Q. Von simply U»row it out on tlieir snggestis^ii. No'v, from yor.- e\|.o'-v. 
enof' a im-igistrate^ do you ihink eduoational end propaganda hims 
be { ifisl u<'ed ? 

d. I do very little magifiterial work. ''1 he dt-'. rod rnai:istnuo Is a s.'parate 
uifUi. He may know about that. 

<,k I’iiey don't get sir<‘h filnis ii'^wd 

.1 I luive not seen •any e<hu-;ilional or ]uvt|‘agf.uirla films. 

Q ^‘oy think, private enUo 7 )rise i-. Ti.»t Jli-.ely '-r-vi.u..: rop in piodnein;: 

film d 

.-1. in Karachi. 

Q. Not in tins purl of the rouutry at edl? 

A. No. ( sh‘*nl>] ii>t think .^o. 

Wdiy is that so? 

-I, f donh. think' tinyv sliow any enthusiasm for that sort «»f thine 
Q. You ineHii it. a giuu-ral la<‘k (<f inoiative and enterjnise nr is o 
pfeoiiar t,o the einema? 

Ih-ohal.ly perMiliar to tlie oinein-i^^ only. I AonA. think onyiiody haa 
e\:'r iriod it. 

Q. Now, 1 see that in answer to (pn?8tiori 2*2 you say that India r-tioidd 
certaiiily partiripatie in the Iniperia.! eonferenoe. Why do you advocate it‘.^ 

A. VWvll, tliesse proprietors seem to think it would be a gofvl thing. I have 
just gone on what they stated. 

Q. From the stattinent-s I have aeeii, tliey don’t seem to f»\ /ur it. 
Howovor, this is not your own view? , 

A. Nf), it is not rnv covti view. 

Q. Now*, you don’t think the cinema has; any deniOnilisfug elfeci ? J see 
from vour answer to question 24 that you are satisfied geuerall\ uitn (he 
position , 

A. Yes, .so far a,K 1 have seen, tiiere is nothinji in it. reully demor;t!i'e 
anybody 

Q. of <-ourse, vou are a man witii experieric.e of the tow'ii. Now. it w 
suggesieil in Bombay that ditlerent standards of i.-ens.u;-hip should lo applied 
so far as Rind is concerned as c-ompared with Bombay v liy. 

A . We have no separate ’’Gnsor. 

Q, But do you think a difTerent siandaril o( ieusui>>hip is UBevlcoV 
cl. I don’t know what the ‘standard is in Ucmbay. I, would rathe: not 
give an opinion. 

Q. Then 1 take it you are not familiar with the rules of cem-u jdp in 
Bombay ? 

A. No. 

Q. At any rate, you have not heard any complaints fd^out the »nadequate 
censorship? 

A. No. 

Q, I suppose you come into frequent contact with l>oih the Luropcwiri and 
Indian population hero? 

A. Ym. 
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Q, 1 you «rugge<rt that there dbould he a censor or an inspector who 
may be appoint e<l to grant temporary certific*atee. How 6o yon inint it w^fi 
work ? 

A. That was a suggestion made to me by one of the distributors. He 
told me that fluy films coming in here have to go to jV.inbay first and there 
U all that delay and expense. 

<?. Ihit in fft/rt, most of the films come through Bombay and you Imve a 
boayd there. However^ you don't put it forward as a suggestion made by 
you 

A. In order to avoid delay and expense, they told me particularly, 

Q. But can you get a cenvorKliip board here? • 

A They suggested having just tlie one inspector to give a sc>it of tem- 
porary certificate while it isi shown in Karachi. Then it could go to Bombay 
and pass tl>c board there. 

Q But wliat is the object of a temf»oniry inspectioi^ ? 

A. To be able to show it here before it passes the regular Loard in Bombay. 

Q I di^virt suppose that the administration would consider that satisfactory? 

.4. Xo. I dare say it woukhrt, hut that was the idea. 

Q. J see from your nnsuer to 41 that you c^^msider that the nioral standard 
of the pictures f^ltown is fiuch that there -s no need for improvement, 

A. Certainly, tbrwe that I have seen. 

Q 1 Buppoae you liave got a fairly vwal press in Karachi? 

A. Ye«. 

Q, And have you any complaints in the press about the etandard 

of fiima ijjhoun here? 

A Not that I have noticed. 

Q. I rr>ean it is ratlier an important factor hecause the adequacy of the 
cenfiorship is now in question and that i« why I ask y<m. 

A, No, I don't think there have been any in the in 

Karachi aViout the fihriH sh<ovu. 

Nor have you heard people complain? 

A. No. 

Mr. Greeti: The Chairman asked you a quejstion as to whether there 
shmill be different standards of cemorehip botwc'en Bombay and Sind, and 
yon that you were not aware what the standards v, ere, 

A, No. 

Q. Well, presumably a good many, if not nuist, of the films exhibited 
in Karacdii liave In’cn pe^ised by the Bombay^ board? 

.4. I think they hare probably* all been passed. 

Q. And I take it from your answers and from what you told the Chairman 
that vou are «at idled with tlic censorship? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yow don't want any stricter cenBorship fo^ Karachi city? 

A. No, I don't think it is necessary, 

Q. Have you had any experience of other parts of Sind? 

A. Yes, ill times before the cinema w'as fntnxhuei here, 

Q. But you are satisfied with the Ilombay standard as far as Karachi k 
concerned ? 

A. Yea. 

Col. Cratvhml ' I gather irom what you said ih»t y ou are not a great 
frequenter of Ihe cinema? 

A. I am afraid I ohi not. 

Q. How often do you go? 

A, About l!wioe a month. 
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Q* Your actual oflnaal work Krings you imo consiiiemble contact with tha 
tyj>e of audi*:*uce that attend ciiieiiiae? You nre tiie cvmtrtiiler of the enter* 
iaiiinaent tax. So on that quei»tion you tan apeak with ftutht»ntv on the 
queatJou of attendance at the cinema. Has iheK' been any increiwe in the 
attendance at ciiieinas. J>o you think the taste for the cinema is ^^rroving? 
dud;^nng hv the increase in the iiumt>er« at the cirifma one noukl 

“ yes 

Q. And would tliat be borne out by reference to your ->iinir*ent 

figures? 

A. It might if we prepare a (•c>mparative staienient. 

Q. C(‘uld ^ou h>dv into it and see whether that staicmciit could be defi- 
nitely substantiated, — sini*e the introduction of the tax in lfb2*2 — if it is oot 
too great lain nir, 

A. I wiil. The tax came in from rlatuiarv in*2;h 

In answer to the (‘hairrnan you were evidently of opinion tliat the 
standard <d wtv^tevn filirjs iis shmvn has no dcin- >r:iiisi,'ig etTt‘ct. 

A. OrTainly, t)K>se that 1 haw seen. 

Q Are >011 yourself satisfied — what is \our own peis.uiat o}>inlr>n of the 
type (’t story shown? 

A. f am perfectly satisfied ^vith those that i Ino e s?en. I .hadt lanw 
whiit they show in the city. 

Q. d'^king the w tfslem films you are? 

,1. I should think tiiere is nothing \Mvnig w,t)i it, 

^fr. Ni^oiiy : A'ou make a Biiggestion that there might be a Irvud (■cn‘‘Or 
who would be en')fjr>wenMl to grant temporaiw certificates. 

A. 1 do not make a .‘suggest ioin Thai was n aiiggestion put forward by 
the exhibitors. 

Q. Quite so, 1ml it is in your statement.. Is it the idea of thos-i people 
who make the suggestion that tlie certifi<'etc should hold gx>d only for Kara-dii 
city or tl»e province of Sind? 

/!. Only till such time as it goes up to lk>ndjay, .And meannldle it 
would hold gc;(xi for Kflr6u.'hi city only. 

Q. Is there a film importing tnaJe here? 

A. J couldn't tell you. There is one firm tViai imports. 

Q. Mav I know the name of the firm? 

A. J cannot think of it now. 

Q. Tfhve they made any complaint tci you regarding the delay which 
CH'icurs ? 

A, N(., it is only in <*onnecti<m with this <juestionnaire tliat it came up. 
They never nuwle any definite complaint. 

Q. Sow, you cite the instam e of ** Vir Durgadas which was atopped 
odter having been shown once out here. Was it stopped on the coriijvlairit 

of anybody? 

d, 1 l>elieve there was a certain complaint aliout it. 

Q. And who stopped it? 

A. 1 douT knov;. The city magistrate, I expect. 

Mr. Coaiman : Wlio complained to vememher? 

d. 1 couldn't tell you. 

i\/r. ineiitioned that t> out of the 9 cinema houses here do 

not attempt to pass on the ainuaement tax to their cintomcrs, whereas do. 
The three that do add it on to their changes for admission, are they attended 
mainly by Eurr>pean eudienoes? 

.4. Ye®, Euroj>eanA azul Anglo- tndiaBB, 

0. They form the majority? 

Y 2 
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A. T wouldn’t ftay in alL But in the Pa!a<*e the Eijroi>eana do^ 

and in the CapiU>l the Indiana are very atroni^ly representwi. 

Q, I ^-uppone the hhrjs ohr^dy slu*wn there fue iiitjK*rted filniB? 

;‘l, Yf.H. 

Q. Have the propneU->rH of tiiese *5 theatre*^ ever o< rnplained to you? 

J, No, 

(ff. They have never ^;ajd it \va.s a handicap? 

A. No. there. l}jw> never lM*en anythinj:^ like that. 

Written Statement of Mm. A. Q. BISSET, President of the Com- 
mlitee ot the Young Women’s Christian Association, Kanohi. 

24. («) I do. 

f/y) I do not know. ^ 

ici I think there are three rhi‘^;«>e*^ of film^ ^vhich are injurious in their 
effect upon ai least pr»riions of the puVdie. 

( 1 ) 'Hie so (.'filled Sex him. surely uudesiralile from any conitYiunity ‘a view 
|)oio» . 

rJ.) The him v.hich is cniuiuallv su^»L'e*(ive and ier\ liarinful for and 

^ i ; a 1 1 d ad ^ >1 - en t s . 

o'h A certain st- cidled *' oornir ftli.), beini^ iinported at len^Rt up to 
(^larse,. and oft-en offen.-i\e and not show in ^<'’<*<1 houses. 

cr-U'^ors the exiuiBe t^iveri to uy l>v iniuiaj;:ers was that tlie\ were u> he 
sent to C(>untrv dislricta in Ihinna. a.nd f underptocnl they ^\■ere n« t enn- 
sidered hkhkI in tlu^ United States of Amorioa, T hare never seen such films 
exhibited in the home land, 

‘2d. f<7) My experience as n cen.s«-r from 102b to 1023 made tnc feed that 
soiiie nf the ceu^oriru! f>f <e'< and crime hhus then heinp done was infldetpiaie. 
Some films certified iii one province were, to tuv knowledee, cuit and in one 
cu-,se at lert^t probiluted entiri^ly in anoth<*r province. 

2.V I do. 

2t* tai More caro may now l>e tftj\en, l>ut I kn<>v\ T.hut it was neecs.sajy 
th»-ce years rtp:(v. Oonditions, of ciiurse. are now more ditlicult. 

(h\ '* T!ie Virgin of Stamboni ” which (^f^tmded >ome M<*liamrriedrtns in 
}’M»go4,n, though passed V>y two ceiisors munt: ^juite acceptable. It was 
^ i>‘;:H'tnled entirely there thoui.;h the I'omplniTits made aj^'bnst, it seemed hardly 
justififthle. 1 riovor heard any tx>mplaints against it elsfwvhere in India. 

“ The Life cd Buddha pnulwced in India, and to a private view of w^hich 
h laij^e nuiid)er of reprc^seiitative rhinnaris were invite.L On their request, 
a oertiheate for Burma at least was refused, 

27. (<■{'] 1 feel that western civilisation Is flssurt‘dly misrepreseni ed and 

Ic.\; ered. 

f t anuot say whether it is a fact th;>t iilms repre?en,tinL': western civilisa- 
tic'U nrt- eeueraDy unintelhgible to an uneducated Indian or largely misunder- 
stoi'd b\ him. I doubt whether this is invariably «o 

T/u.* source of prexhudion s<*t*tns the pla( e ha* ven'>edy since such w ill 

rontinxie to be imported, if prcxhiced, 

27, ilA I do not , 

2S, Some Hssuredly have ha<l effects. 

Svic.h mentioned under 24 

29. Certified for adults only ** may be the solution in saf^lfUArding 
younger f^eople from certain types of films. They are certainly not :fit for 
children or iMloleaoents, 
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30* I think it wouki ideal if rhiidreii’'K Perfornianees could bo 
Aud it the indiscniuiattte ati-ondauct* ai cineiuAtii <4 cbildren uj> to 14 and 15 
Teai*^ r.f age prohibited altogether. * 

fkv Husc o!)v:ooslv. x'ar^i of the prograijirneti aiv not i^nitabic for rVrddrcn 
and only stimulate detrimentai ideari and tendencies. 

d». I ( oiisider that censorfhiji is a very efTeclive rnethtnl of guarding 
against misuse of the tilm. in ftk‘t uidi«j>en«ahle. 

32. My only knowledge of (tni.soring work was in Bvirma from Jiiae 11)20 
to November U>23. Certainly then no other province, had a better system, 
n,s the Committee wi^s thoroughly rejm^entative of all communities and ita 
inendv'rs did all censoiiiig pi rtionaUu. I ('aiinot mur sf.>eak for the liunna 
Cf,.rnminee or th.at of tins Presidency. 

'i'h Uj* and stnei eensorsiiip would exclude sotne hhiis now being 

iinjyutivl tuid might he resentful Vjv sections of the public. 

I cannot see Ik^w it wn\dd, 

• »{. o.jf Thc.pensonnel of a ‘-intr!*. f’cntral Board wotdd have to be mofct 
it?;' suai if it \vc?(' to j?id».r<‘ fultopjiitelv f(«r the wlude of tV»c Indian Empire, 
roidi n ’>c..;i]d he dithcult, it? njy ••fdniori, to se< ‘ire <jua]ified people who could 
give ii'l their lime to it.. 

hi I would not advwiT-^^ a Central Board if all the Provincial Boards 
non* ijave a thorougl) ami staudardi^.ed .system cenKorship, Cnloss they are 
iiic •enu as t<> re|ircscutHtion jua) in what expected from Tnembortt ot 
lie'* Ix urd, it seCTii^- uicvitabU* that differences of rKj>inioTi Khould arise. 

'' *• 1 ‘ an ('lily say that the Ihin la Board was considered very sfttis' 

lii/’t'kiw as it existed four years ji.go. ft. wjvs, h<>\vever, iiioroujridv refirc-’ejita 
tivc- froiJj ttdiiijiJv. pclir.*. edu»-ift ionai , Ihirman anil oihcr stmni |>oints, 

;hf Ves, If {)u- poipf-r fKU's::?, <'ot!lrl he sfHur*-ed. 

3<>. u/) Tlic lionihay in^-pectors previo\is to 1923 were not, iti my opinion 
satisfacTory i\or siiftii ieiit ly well uuaHfied for the work. 

1 tiiink niatuj'ity, iudgment and an i»if<»rmal knowledge and opinion tyboiii 
< militioris in India and Burma as well us the countries of production are 
e#-wntial. ^ 

■ -n I ins ir’ the i‘iuy sv -t-om < >i wha h I ‘snowledije. A\'liy should only 

geTitlerncTj of suilfu-h^ .stiiTiduig ;jt‘ »s >v ^]d«M'e»I elighhlc for such rw?ar(.)s^/ Hurclv 
in loisry jiu'iwim t' ! liere are certain women pualihefl lor such sruv ice and 
he wiiiiug tr- I' and d(.' n .•.Jdh-facUtrny . 

hil I di* tu»t k!JO''.v. In hluTit/''-’ n juiv ■ hpaUannablc* portion^; of certified 
fd m - V I ' ?■»,' re I ? I o V c d m 1 1 i r < ^ r ji > 1 1 c - 1 . 

(hi } helieve sateguard>. arc !}ct^h*d where progrannnes are not carefully 
si,if e r \ i -cd . part ic uiarl;^ in n!'»rnsvi! iiu as. 

3^. 1 do. 

39, ] belie \c I liave, 

'h*. 'riicv sliiadd he censored, 

1 Ijavf.s An utter disi'eyard for prtpindi! lo-: which exisl.B in lridl?i uijd 
r>unrui. and iri tact niia<oapudih' it? anv bind. 

41. I cannot speak comparatively now, a& I only CK'ca.sionally visit tho 
cinemas to see special [Mc.nsre.s. * 

43. There is. 

BecftU<«e we were igiven to understand that very undewirahle films were 
being privately imported into India. 

44. By educsiting public opinion as to what a good standard i«. I feel 
that at proffent little help i« given in thifc way. m Press comment oonhnes 

itf-eir largely to a review^ of the film to be show n. 

45. iu) I should emphatically say that this w'aa most necest^ry. 
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Onl £rid«aa» U Mm. k. Q. BIfiSET, PmikvA «r tiie CounlttM of 
the Tonng Vomon’s C^vfttian AsMcrfotimi, Kaaudbil, on Mondoyt 
the 2ist November 1927. 

Chairman: We ai'e sorrv to tn»yl>le you. 

A It IB B great pleasure ii I cam be of real aenice. 

Q. 1 undaratand you were in Burma for aoiiie time. 

A. 

Q. How long you m Burma? # 

A. From May 1920 until November of 1923. 3^ years. 

Q. And h<nv long have yon been here? 

A. Tliree years on the 3r(.] January. 

Q. Yiiu don't mind my putting the ^j^le^itlon — we have not liaJ the honour 
of huviug met you before— wbat are v>u doing here? 

A. My huttband an aeeountant in the National Bank of India. 

Q. Y'on take an iiitertisl in scK-id work? 

."I 1 do; partieularly the Young WninenV ('‘hristinn AsBoeifttion , with 

whicii 1 huv<j been eoniuxted intimaUjly tor years, in an official capacity of 
some toort. 

Q. And you move about muMi in that rapornty, T (iare say? * 

A. No. my experience rrf India is confined to three cities, (^nhuitta, llangoon 
and Karachi. 

Q. You very seldom go to the cinema? * 

A. Vex. 1 Hcldorn go. hi IHnnna we were obliged to go ro much that for 
a long time after coining here I didn’t go. 

Mr. Confman: We understand that. 

i\/r». Binnei : In Burma we were obliged as cen»or« to attend every per- 
fonnance. Begardless of changes in programmer, we had to be tl.ere- 
Chairniitn : But here in I\ar«u‘hi? 

A. ] suppose 1 am rather choice in what 1 .select in the films and I don’t 
really go very ofUm. 

Q. Where do you go, when \ou do? 

^4. To tlie Capitoi chicfiy. Hornet iincs to the Pala^^e. 
y. 1 supjiose you have not seen any Indian film? 

A. Not since Le«viug Burma. Therfj I sfaw numbers of Burman films. 

O Yes, I have heard of that. Arc^ they making films in .Burma? 

A. They bave been for at leaat idx years. 

Q. Are they very popular with BumianB? 

A. 1 think they are. Tlie Ikinnese passionately love the pictures. They 
patronise them in tremendous numhers. 

Q. In Bangoon mid Mandplay as well? 

A. I know Raagocm only. 

Q. Are they modelled on Bunneeje stories? 

A. YexS, 

Q. You have seen Burman films yourself? 

A. Yes. We had to etMii>or them. They w^ere not (^'^rtified uDieas two 
cansor^. them. That is the practice in Burma. We hskJ official ceaBor- 
ehip in Burma. 

What ^o you when you say tliere was no vifficiol oensoraMp? 

A. I nie«4At in the oense of a paid whole time x^eusor. 

Q. Of course, you were an official board t 
A, Y>s. it .wee official in that eeone. 
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Q. And do they do the Bnnne'^e films well? 

4. Weil, they were very crude in some respects. But notwithst^i^nding; 
ihut, they were very popular. ^ 

Q, And these were not shov^^n in the houses vvh'iire prv>|^riui\mes 

were shown ? 

A. They were for the Burrnans of the districts and iiouses largely or 
W'hoJiy attended by Bunniins and inditius. 

Q In the citv ]:vortions, where the Burrnans are gathers d in large rur.i'ners?' 

.4, Well, they come io any portion to see the pictures. There were 0 
theatres there at the time wo loft. 

Q. When were you *in Calcutta? 

A. I liave not been there since 1019. 

Now speaking of Karachi, are you satisfied with the specific films winch 
are shown here? 

cl. 1 think so. 1 could hardly give h fair aiiswer to that hecivc^e 1 have 
just gene on raia? occatsions. I could nt>i in justice to the c’ujcniu ntansgeiH 
speak of that. 

Q. Now. do you think that there >iH*uld he a diiTereiii standuv \ of censor^ 
jship adopted in this country from what is adcipted in England? 

A. Well, Sir, it seems to me that tin? influence of pictures is the fame 
everywhere. Hunmn nature after all is verv much tVie same in all of us. 
And I*know in oormection with our Cen.sors* tvoard and working with Burmaii 
censor*' — 'weli we ha<l a delightful Hurman gentleruaii, a very senior man on 
the — and 1 know he felt that a gfKxl deal thaft catne mn w r»s so 

difficMilt to censo^ that it would be »/*r*eptable if yon did nor mirel the 
offensive side, btit if we really < 4 #»nsored it as ttuJy «a we ought to censor, 
there would iK't be very mu<‘h passed as acceptable. 

Q, That is to say, the tra<ie 'vould suffer? 

A. They w(aild suffer if we adopted a stricter rule of (wnsfU’ship. 

Q. After all it is an amuMemenf. and people go there for ruTUisement ? 

4. Yes. 

Q. And you think exaggerations in life %}iown on the soimiii are inevitable P 

A. \es. • 

Q. No theatre can be true to life? 

d. No. It is exlremcly exacLwi iitctl in ihc wrong wav 1 think, 

Q. Hut do you think that the pc^ople are not able to give liu^ value to 
what they st>e on the screen ? 

A. That- Hftine question wots brought oVit in the qviestivAiniiiit.’ and 1 U'.ink 
they nnderstaml a great deal more of it than, ..... 

Q. Oitics imagine? 

A. 1 am sure. 1 could not iiinitginc a great many jKXJpie goii^g to These 
picture houses unless they vtndersUvfxl more Than they are ^^aid to «h;. J am 
speaking of the quite unedTu ated hoy. 

Q. You give tliem credit for a little hit of shrew dness nod un ler- 1 fUidojg? 

A. Yes, 

Q. In anawer to quadtion 27 (a) you say, “ T feel thfit western riviJisation 
is aftsureiily mis represented and lowered 

A. I arn really (quoting the words the question. 1 ilo believe it must 

surely. 

A/r Green: You mean that the films themselves do not truly represent 
the life? 

d- Tljey do not represent it. The tidrig^ thaet are slKHvn we do not do in 
the normai type ot life of. home. 

To Chmrman: 1 do think that people think it in what we all do. A 
paflieulwr film that was pmneA aa being suitable for all Bidia was brought 
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to liurma, and then' the title alone created a jQueetion in the mind of our 
military repreaentaiive and he said to the Coinmisiiianer of PoUee “ Do van 
think that has anvthini; to do with a certain etorx- of Viefroria Orosa? If it 
lias, it is not fit to show in this country to auylxKiy/' The (■oTnmij^tii<>ner 
aaid, “ The v/hole Committee will sit on it/' 

Q. You say it was not stiitabie for any eection of the pnbhc? 

A , Y OH , 

Q. Either pjurr»|>eari , Indian, edticated or uneducated? 

A, Yes, absolutely offensive. Plow it over passed — it touid not ha\e 
pas^^ed — a Cornniittee of Ceosors, l)ut it did pass an official coii^^or, and then 
the comment made by this charming Biirntan gentlema^n aws It is tnae, is 
It not?" 

Mr, Gu^fin : (’an yon give us the name of that specific fdiri? 

A. I'’ive Nights " by Victoria Cross, f referred to it \wthout meiiticn- 
ing itc in the quc^etionnaire answer because it did not ask for rmines. 

Chairman : You think it oi3gI>t not to have been passed at tdl? 

A, Never. 

Q. In your experience was tliat the only one which you have mentioned? 

.1. There w'cre others wdiich we had ti) cut. There was a beautiful film 
called “ T)u* Isle of Zorda." That went up to Simla to the Ooverninent . 
The answer froni Bombay was that the objectionable part was not in it, when 
it w iw., ccuisored. 'Doit was the delenrc. ^ 

Q. J renienil>er to have read abotit it. 

A. The report (‘aine from the Iiispec'tor of European Schools in Ihirma. 

He was tho man who raised the objection, and was a cent^or biTuselt. 'fhe 

first section, which contained 12 reels, liad b^en shown and the seocaid arrived. 
Tlio first had charmed every one v^ith wondex'ful be.ruty and ibezi the 
se-jond came wdth a slave market scene. 

<?. There was a slave market scene which I saw the oiher tUiv in " Tb-c 
Lady of the Harem,” and T do not know ii this was jliffcrcnt. W'a-- the 
obje(d:ion b> the slave market itself or to tVie way in which it was dcp>icted. 

A, It was iin objection to the whole conception of the f^lave market, tho 

condition of the women in it pnd their handling by the buyer'; of slaves 

very der<>gfttory in every svay. 

Q. Was it tin objection to f;he whole idea of a .slave ntarket ? 

d. No, I would not say so. 

Q. It was more the inetbod of presenting it? 

A, Yes, 

Q. I suppose yo\j agree that the cinema is a rnetho^i of bringing [>eop!e 
in tjjo east in tovudi with the life in the %vest? 

A. It is a wondeidul factor. 

(?. It £8 only ver,y few people who can lifford to go to the west and learn 

the nxxde of lif6> there, that the cinema is a fa<;tor which should be used 
for improving the knowdedge of the people of the cast? 

.d . Yes. 

Q, I mean to say, they must know alx>ut the westerners, they must know 
about their cottagee, their towns, their trams, their buses, their trains, their 
o^'tivities — ail these things mu«t be leanit. 

A. Freedom of life in a wholesome way. 

Q And freedom of the eexe.s also. 

A. Yc«s, in & wholesome way. 

Q. Y'owagree it ahoulA be done? 

A I think eo, and it would help eo much to better understanding, 

(J. No doubt there is some risk attendant upon such effort always becaa=0 
they are not likely to understand in first instance. Tlxese tiuuiss wbiah 
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YOU object — if v mi think they cun shown to « wc'itern »odiencc.— 

woiaUi you prohibit ir 1;^ aufliencc? 

.'t. T think I wouitl. Tliero is so much I*tlisapprove of for home people 
in the 

Q. Would you prohibit it for them also? 

A. 1 wrruld prolhbit it for theiu, yes. 

Q, You and I nitt\ tal^e that view , hut the bulk of the peopie inny lake 
a different view. T dare say you do not ag“io>e with numy of the tnvslfvn 
luixies ol dress'? 

I. T arn airaid 1 not. thie has to be toienuit in <uiy case, liowever. 

Q. re^nird to tlie tisped which I liave *nentio:ied, namely, the 

necf^sity for inst r»jct.ing people in the mnaiiers of the wo.st and tlu? noeessity 
for pviiifj the atidience nn amusement, you must evaj^cerate life in order 
to uuike the cinema ^attractive, because if you merely depict the onlinary 
thill;,’ no |>oople would tjn and therefon* there must bo some exac^gerafion. 

d, Ynu iliivi1< t}\e sensalit .rial element is alnuTMt necessary in aoine way. 

Mr. Grioin; The dramatic element as <ipjK>rMSi to biimvlrum life. 

.1. I>i(l you by any chance see “ Fliree Wise Fools ”? It is one of the 

iruiSt bcHutifnl lliinps I have seen t-u th*^ film. There was no exaggeration 

of tiiiiige. It could batmen in real life and it whs beautiful. Von eovdti not 
evitiejse it in a single paHb.ular. That was ahown hero on the einoma. 

Chairman : F am lliinking of the diniculties of the trade, 'rhev have to 
attract the public. They have to live nnd tiiey have to give some arnuse- 
ment. People go there not for instruction but for amusetnenr after a bard 
day'i^ work and* you have to educab^ peo))lc in tbe miunicrs, habits and 

cufitnnis of difTcreiii cbi«.;8es of* people. 7’hese fiudrors have to be kept in 
mind and at the same Ume \t>u have to ket^|> in iirind that it has ind got 
a denir.ralifiing effect? Is it not fio? 

A. Yes. 

Q Have you seen the rule<<i rd censorship? 1 dare sav you are familiar 

with the rules i>f ctuisfcxhip as they obtain in IWubay mid in Purma? 

A I was familiar v^ith the Government orders on the matter, but I liave 
not kept rnv file. • 

(jb You w'ere familiar with the Tkanbay rules? 

A. They sent us n c,ipy. 

Q. You may rcfrC'^h ^'.nir memory with tliat. iSimun to v\itnes..;. 

/I . \\ iien vl<» these date fnau? 

Mr. (irren: 1920 1 tliink. 

1. That just, v^ hen him cen.s<;>ring iicgan. 1’his pai.x-r ‘/ as < i;eJi!a(e<i 

!■> an«.l it is bmicd on Govermnerit’s safeguards. 

Chiiinnan : Fn fact it is really bailed on what was rloiu^ l)y ihe ib-itif5.h 
Foard of CVnsors. They laid down certain rule.'» for themselves and these 
were a<la]»U^l to this country. Having worke<i thos4* rules, do yon think that 
anything should be added to these rules? Have you cormidered that aap€><’t 
of the matter? 

.1 I Fuive It of. Not in dct«i), 

4>. Your view is that a certain amount of sensation or the sensational 
parts might he omitted, whkdi are rvt»w allowed to be passed? 

A. 1 think you would destroy tVie fabric of a great many of the films if 
you prohibited that. It would mean the whole stfuidiird of filrn prfxJueticin 
wi>nid liave to Fa* (‘hanged, otlierwise you would have to cut run a great deal 
aiid tljo continuity and the <»onceptio»i of the f>lot woiild lutve to go. 

Q. TFiat is tFie danger. Then wFiat i» your luh ic(( as you realise the 
di flic nl ties on both si(W? 

d. I wish veiT much it were |x->f*«ibie to co-operate with the prrKbjt tion 
centres for Hlma. In 1924 my husband and T went to Los Angeles and there 
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I found the non of a friand of mine connected with Hollywood -^The Fairner 
Fhoto-Plttv Co. I met the manager of it and he #>aid, “ What ia the opinion 
in fndirt of our western I said, Well, they make ua laAigh very 

often. The Indian and the Barman cornmunitT are convulsed eonietimes 
over yont ixicouHiBUnicies and mi»representaii<>ns of life, say, in a Muslim 
him or story.’* And then I mentioned to him the one I hare inentioned to 
y.u;, that is, “ The Virgin of Stamboul.” He said, “ Would you be willing 
to write for our pajier? They produce plays only. are proKlucing 

ecenarioH, they are producing plots. Wouldf you be willing to W'rite an 
article on what the standard Mhouk! be:" ’* Iteally I did not feel myself equal 
to that and I did not d<;j it. I am perfect! v certtuu if, some one from here 
and with judgment could do so it would W a good thing. 

Give them hints P 

A, Write to them frankly. They are teaching other }»^>ple to write stories 
and conceive of ideas for new hlriie. 

p 

(J. bo that we iiuint be more in trroch with the proxKicing area? 

A. It wovdd mean a grout deal if it could be done. 

In fiwt we were told in Bombay that certain Indian c).ara<'ters were 
o))jt-cte«i to by the peojde here and their agents {‘ame to k:aiw it and they 
improved it buer. 

A. VMiv tiu'v Kliould have gone f»ti all these years without greater deference 
to ItMlian opiuhm I <-annot quite \inderstand t^xcept ihiu whUever is pro^Uiced 
ee^iius to hud a market. 

What do yofi think of the fikns shown in England b« (omi>ftred vsbth 
'the film* shown in India? Do you think there is any marked difference? 

.1. Tlie Iasi time 1 wm there if. was only, for a short time and 1 was not 
quite well. Therefore I could not say much about it, 

<). Vottr feeling is that ft little stricter censorship is required? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. I suppose you are willing to leave to tite judgment of the censoting 
ofheo^H matters oi\ which you cannot pass any rules? 

A. I think everything depends on the peryonnel of vour Iioard. That is 
the V it ft I factrjr in India. i 

Q. b') that you would rather advcx'ate that each him should be cens<jred 
by two or more members of the Board? 

d. Yes. 

y. You do not believe in merely a paid officer doing it? 

A T ha"^e said in the questionnaire answer that if yon can find a proper 
petrscu, \es, because it is a treiuendously big piece of work. 

<,>. It is a troublesome piece of work too. 

A In Burma mg had an enormous amount of work, W6 had Bometimes to 
’ittend 2 or 8 morriiugs a week, and see thousands of feet of film. 

<?. TItuI you any difficulty m finding men in Burma? 

A, Apparently none. 

Q. Of course, you liave no knoM ledge of Bc'mbay? 

A. No. 

Q. Your suggestion is, “ The source of production seems the place of 
remedy, sin<^ such ffhns continue Jo l>e imported, if produced.^* 

A I tlunk it is such a trtmieiidously difficult prol>texn really. 

Q. In answer to question No, 43 you aav, There is. Because we were 
fivGii to understand that very undesirable tibns were being privately imported 
Into India/* Is that based on aixy dehnite ipiormation ? 

A It was so. I do not feel at Ut)erty to lonimunieate it to the news- 
paper's. 

<J. If you have any definite infonnation about it we should like to have 
it in cjimerA if you dp not mind. 
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Mr. Coalman: I think tou you are connected with ibe Y. W, C. A.? 

A, I am the rresident of the Committee in Karachi. 

Q. Do Wi come in ck>«e touch with then^irk? 

A. Very ch.)ee contact in some case*?. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that the efife<‘t of cinema going is bad 
on these 

*4, I co\iId not answer that. 1 feel from my cor»ta(‘t with Anglo-Indian 
girls in India that they need safeguarding a very great deal, 

Q, Your general intj>ression is then that tiici effect is deleteriouf? on the 
whole ? 

d. I think so, — not ins pi rat ion al iiu>it cd the time. 

f'o/ottc/ Cnuc/ord; You told the C’hairiinin Ihnt the censor>*hi|> ticeded 
tightening up. Can you give u.'* the naruo of any iitiu in whic h you think the 
censorship might he tightened iipr 

.4. 1 cannot tell yon [)cctuise of niy lark of more constant attendance at 
the hlms. 

y. Have \on any remaik's to make on si-ene> sliowing night cluhs? 

.1. 1 lee] them most harmfni. 

(,/. Tn certaiit tvavsP 

.1. Certain phases of them, atnl 1 think the idea is in many circles that 
that is wliat a great maiv\ of us do and that we Ixdieve in and endorse' it. 
t*. Hii\ e yon any reinai ks to make ahonr tiie ( lose U]> kissing setmesP 
A. I dislike the intensive long drawn out effects that many of them have. 
(,h You thir^v they are definiUdy harmful P 
A. T do. 

Q. (.'an you give us any impression as to whetlier tlie children in India 
are taking keenly to the cinema P 

.1. Four years ago tln'v were heing taken to ihc' early shows fiandy, Wlmn 
1 think of children 1 think of those up to 12 or Id. They were freely taken 
then, hut I hesitate to say anything alxnit the pre8<uit time. 

(^. r notice that you would prohibit children from going to the cinema 
in certain ca.ses. ^ 

A. Yes. I say that “ certified for adults only-' may be the solution irn 
safeguarding younger people from certain typt's of films. 

You do not think at the same time that it advertises a cerfain picture P 
A. Tliere is always that very great danger. The em]diasiKnig of it only 
creates curiosity. 

(J. Would you ratlier .suggest the institution of cliildreu'.s perfonnances P 
.4. I think that would lie ideal. 

Q. The exhihitors .say that it wonhl not he a jiaying prop^isition. If they 
have children's entertainiiient once a week say, do von think every jiarent 
will he inclined to take his children to such shows P 

.4. f liclieve that it might have to he a matter of education and cultivjiting 
an attitude of mind about it. The parents themselves vory often have no 
proper standard for their ehildren, as to what amuses and entertains them. 
Jackie Coogan films ahvays attract children and vei^v rarely do you take any 
exception to things shown in a film like that. 

Q, I think you alluded to the faTrt ihai in yonr exjH^rieMce a« a censor in 
Burma cpiite a ditlerent type of film wa« going out into the mofusi^il from 
what was shown in the hig cities? 

.4. That is what we were told. 

Q. They were a poor class of film altogether? 

A. In every way, fn fitet the inference was made — one gentleman in 
Rangoon said, I am perhKtly certain rhat thin would be turned out in the 
United States as being utterly unsuitahie for them”. This coarse sort of 
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production would iiev^cr be endar»tHl then?, and 1 have heard that there were 
tilings produced for foreign ii^e which were riot unable in America. They 
were very poor fthriB, very worn out niid old. 

Q, From your experieiice in* Burma do you think the locally produced film 
gaining in popularity? 

A. It SMr?emed that they were very interested in tlieir owui films. There 
w'cre one or two houses particularly -which cat^’red for our Indian and Barman 
a>mmijinities, and they were packe<j to the doors, and they were al»o packed 
in the case of those serials where you have hair-breadth e^apes and dashing, 
remarkable scenes, etc, 

Q. There is nothing hurniful in that type of film? 

A. Xo. 

Yon have made a vnliiatde .suggc^stnuj that we .-should get into touch 
adth producers in order to tell them what the reciuirements of India were. 

A . Y es, 

Q. I suppose you are pos-silily aware that only ahout one per cent, of the 
Vdiil rec^eipts on American productions come from the East? ‘ 

A. Ift that so? 

Q. Tliat would hardly iuHiience them. They are catering really for their 
own uudiencert, they have theatres. Possibly if you applied your 

constructive proposals to the hK’ully produced industry we might have a better 
chance. , 

A. 1 did not realise u was so very small, 

xMr, fVrcr/i ; I am particularly interested in your very interesting evidence. 
hecauM.' I have htMui on a Board of Cennors also. I wani to confine my ipies- 
tions to that aspect. You told ns in your tiiiio in Hangoon you got tired of 
censoring Iks uuhc it took something like four {lOurs a w^H‘k, 

A. I did not sa.y that I got tired of it, hut it was a little trying. VVe W'ore 
obliged to go oiu' evening every week to a cinema. The theatre changes its 
programme twice a week and we were ohligi»d to he theie to see that every- 
thing w'rtH in order and nothing ha i slipped in which should have lieen cen- 
sored. That was very tedious. 

Q. Cun you see any objection to that part of the work being done by paid 
officers of the Board ^ * 

A. N>. 

Q. It is particularly a suitable class of work to he given to them*' 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Yon also told us that all fdius were swn by two members of the Board 
Indore they were (‘ertified by the Board? 

.4. Yes. 

(J. Could you toll me how much work that gave you approximately? 

A. There were some weeks when there wiA.s very little to be done, possibly, 
10 or 12,0(X1 Again there were other in wliich we did ;30,(XX> feet. 

Q, That would he an hour a day? 

A, I used to work from 0 or to 12 or 12-00, sometimes for some days 
of tht> W'oek, but that was not ortiinarily the case. 

You had thrw, four or five hours work a week^ 

A. Easily. 

Q. Tile amount of films imported and productxi in India has increased very 
considerably. In fact. 1 can give you the figures. Last year in Burma alone 
the amount of films txmsored was 800,000 feet;, the year before 700,000 feet, 
and the year before that, (KXl.OOO feet. It is increasing. If the work increa^s 
and if you have a system under which every film has to l)e seen by two raem- 
hei's of the Board, can you get ladi^ and gentlemen of sufficient leisure 
brides other qualifications to devote themselves to such work in your 
judgment? 
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.4.1 do not think J can you i.i very helphd aiuswer to that. I do kito\* 
it was dilficult for .soino hu^y to attend, and the cen^'Orinj^ wa>i done 

mainly hy a tew of us. It is inevitable. ^ 

Q. Mav I put it to vou in a diftVrent wav- The fiJnt work in Bomhav is 

times Jks much as it is in Burma, and that 1 think will prohahly accouat 
largely tor the fad that all hlins cannot Ih^ setMi hy two memheis of the 
Board. 

A. I see that. 

<J. All primary inspection is done by paid otlicials of the Board. The 
Secretary is an tniucational othcer who i.s a halt lime officer of the Board 
and they have an TnsfnH’tor ot high educational (pnilihcations. He has 
travelled in the west and dra\%s a pay from Rs. ;tiH> to H>. 5<K) piufi certain 

allowanc'os. If there is any fi»)iihT whrttMM»vei in the report oi tfie Inspectoi 

or the vSecTetary, then it is referred to a sub-conmiitiet^ of ut lea.si two mem* 
bers of the Bmird, an\j if iK‘<‘essary the whole Board \siU it. Fimiu m> 
experience 1 t'ari say that even that ainoniit ol work i.s a considerable tax ou 
the uieinhers of the Board. 1 was wondering you are a little doubtful 
whether if there was a considerable nu lease ot work in Burma it would bt 
possible to carry on. 

.4. There i> a possihility of it. I believe in taking your part in the life 

out here as iinich as von can. I ha\e no idts-i how luiich lime it will take now. 

It w'ua a real service one could rendei - 

This is the type ot cpiestion I h.ive put to othi'r wiTnes.st‘s. f)o you 
think every film should he seen hy two jii iual censor.s ? An aitenuitive I 
have suggested is tliat the Board ol ('ensorMhit» should remain as it is more oi 
less in Bombay aftd Calcutta a-^ a Board of referees hut that we should ha\e a 
higher class of sti[>endiarv e<Mis<^*s and that if necessary every film should Ih* 
seen by two of those oflir-eis. It is to a certain extent tlie English system of 
working, 1 was wondering if that would appeal to you. 

i. h d<HS ap[)ca] to luc because it tneets the need for qualified censorship 
and at the same time doe.s not put a burden on people w'ho art' not; wdlling to 
otfer themselv<\s for such work at prtesent. . Is the standard oi cen.sorNhii) at 
Bombay better than it \vn> four ytuir.s ago' 

C- It is difficult to judge. I >lninld .say nirolaihl.v jt is, larged, v for the 
reason that the stijumdiary siat! was reduced. We had to economnsi' a^i the 
*‘xpcnditur»* was loo extravagant. And thi'rc is 1 think greater' r-onsistency. 

I woiht say that no film ever p.a.s.ses which ought not lo. I think that is 
j>ossihi#v Tlic I'ontrary is .ihuo't too nnc !i to expecl. ihei'o must he diller- 
enet's of opiniim ii nothir^g cN»\ 

.1. At tlrat time they Imd twi,> Iminuf stuilt-ntH wim ha<l failed for tfie B. A. 
al fh>nd>a.v- 

C- I think I can <‘ornvT you there. For the last five ymir.s at any raff 
botli the Insjjector.s wore highly qualified. One had a Europt'an degrf'e. 

.4. Well these were two young men, who had irie<i tor ihe B. A One was 
a Parsi and one ii fliudu. Tliat was in 19'22. 

I joined the Boanl at the end of 1922 ami at that time. T tliink. to 

start with they had four iiis]>eftor . Two of them to niv kiiowledge 

highly qualified. I do not know who the other two were hesause they had 

iett the Board l>etore 1 joined. 

.4. lN>ssil>ly they were the two Indians f was referring to. 

Q. From the very start th«‘y were gentlemen with riegrai-s. If it has been 
rejirt'sentefi to you they wer*' young students it in somewlmt unfair. 

A. This wa.s at the beginning ot 1925. though 1 may t>e mistaken. 

Q. It must have l>oeu before puccu censoring begun if it ever wats {><>, which 
1 doubt. There was no priccu .system of examining films before. It is pro- 
bably a fact that prior to 1921 the film.s had l>een iiiadfK^iifitelv examined, 

/4- The films I spoke of came from Bombay. 



Q. One ot the difficulties of havinp; two highly qiinliffed officers to iiisi>ect 
every fflin is that of expense, and it ha/s been sngKested that the ffnancial 
diffk'Vilty would be very groai^y lessened if it was practicable to have a Cen- 
tral Board lor whole of Imlia sxibjeet, of course, to the right of any 
Local CJovernnient or local authority to suspend a licence. I gather from 
your written evidence you are not in favour in this? 

A. You would have to have p€‘opic who are properly c|ualified to deal with 
such a thing and to give their entire time to it. Unless they coxikl do it ade- 
CjUrttely for the whole of the Erujure it would not seem feasible. It may l>e ; 
1 could hardly .suy, 

Q, The idea in that case would lie Ui have two or' four, according to the 
amount of work“"*it will probably he fotir — reidly properly paid ofl&cers of 
very high attainments with an advisory board to act as referees, drawn from 
ail Bcctjons of the cominuiiity. 

A. Ft might be indeed feasible but I do know that the gnat complaint 
received was of havitjg only one port of entry. They said it congested them 
too inurh, and tliey could not get tlie materi.i} tfi go f)n with if they waited 
loi’ certification of ovcrythiiig at one centre. That was the trade's sngg€>K- 
tion. They said it was not a workaide sy>^tem. Sometimes when films came in 
they went straight on to them, unccrtifieil, so as to give them a programme; 
otherwise they would he without films. 

(j. If we could (jvercomc tliat diflicultv — 1 think 1 could possibly suggest 
ways, 

.1. If you could satisfy the trade in that respect the Central Board, as 
you suggest, ought to he a .success, 

I'hcre is on-' furthtu* suggestion, that }»esides the (’efitral fioard, whicli 
sh'»uld < tnsor all imjiorted l^lrn.^. earh province ought to h.nc* a duly consti- 
tmed bcaird or authority to censor films locallv produced. Do you tliiiik that 
that would bo good r Ft would certainly Fk* a hardship for films produced in 
FFurma to he sent possibly to Caicuita. possibly Delhi or Bombay; and it 
might also l>e a hurclship for to|iical films to be sent. If subsidiary boards 
could be also run to deal with local production, would not that appeal to you? 

.1. Y^‘s, it wotild. I wish to add that the Burma Board did not give its 
services free. 'Ihe GovernuKyit of India gave its orders and the different 
provincial hoards were to arrange to take care ot their own censoring. The 
films were cliarged for at Ms. 5 per thousand fwt and out of that money eueli 
film censor who was an active censor receivu.s:l Rs, per mtH^ting, 


Written Statement of Mr. REWASHANKER PANCHOLI, Pr(H»letor. 
Capitol Theatre, Karachi, dated the 11th November 1927. 

1. 1 control four Cinemas in Kar.'nlii. naiiiely, the Cairitol, the Imperial, 
fche Picture House and the Empire. 1 also control the Empire Film Com- 
pany, with offices at Karachi and Bombay. We import about 24 pictures 
frill Amerira, yearly. 

2. About 15 per cent, of the total population of largo towns patronize 
cinema fiJii>«. In smaller town.^ the percentage is as low as 5 per cent., 20 
I or cent, of tlie educated aiul 10 per cent, of the non-educatetl rlairse.s see 
importi^d films; and 10 per cent, of thy educated and 20 per cent, of the uon- 
cducRted ciasses sec films prr>dut‘ed in India. 

(b) The cinema usually has an appeal to the working and the middle 
classes. 

t>) Hardly any. 

d, Iftiported films with farce-comedy plots, with stunts, adopted from 
intei'UutionuIly lanious novels, lives of histoidcally famous personsi, gorgijooft 
proiiuctions with massive settings and draj>ery combined with very strong 
lore Such pictures are niostly successful in thi.s country. They 
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have a jieiieral appeal. But m tlu* huiallor towns pioturess with a deal 

oi excit«iH«:*nt are more sucuessifui than straight dramas. 

4. Yes. Exhibitors iu every pari of this country are doing their best to 

increase mieiua patronage. * 

5. Not many Indian fitms are priKlureil. AWnit r^2 pictures are released 
every year to the professional h.onses. These arc^ siiffu-ient to k»vp one 
Theatre going on a weekly change of prograntitie. But in towns like Boinhay, 
Ahmedalnul, Karachi, we have as many as three or four or five houst^s wdio 
ishow^ Indian pictures. In sneh cases, old pictures are ropeatiHl. 

(o> Fairly good quality. 

(h) They are get^ng more popular every day. 

(r) Theatres showing Indian picture.^ eost les.s to operate, Attendant'o is 
also larger than in theatres showing; imported pictures. ConstHpumt jy it is 
quite profitable to exhibit Indian pictures, provided ol course that the ex- 
hibitor is able to olitain gr>od First-run pictures at right prit^s. Examples : 

Krishna-Janma ” tnindustan) *' Gul-Bakavali ‘ iKohinoorh 

C. Pii Past* experience shows that pictures of Indian national life (with 
Indian characUu's) are less succtsssful than fight ami excitement ’ class of 
pictures. Mythological and historical films cost more to prmlm'c and the 
attendance is Muallcr uule.ss the subjei’ts dealt vvitli are popular tliroughout 
the country, like “ Lite of Lord Krishna ”, etc. 

ihy Hi'-torical pictures iq^peal only to the <‘dncaled. Beligiou.s pictures 
to the particular sect <if the religion with wliit^h the picture deals, Conse- 
quoMtly they cannot he shown suc('t\ss fully in all i>art.s of India. 

7. No difli< ulty is experienced iu obtaining .good jiictiires for Britisli niid 
Indian troops. Hardly any percentage of Indian t.rooj>s patronize cinemas. 
The film.s at present being shown to the Britisii troops in various military 
stations throughcnit India ar. quite .suitable. Pictures as mentioned in para- 
grupii 3 are generally popular with tlu^ British troops. 

8. There is one great draw-hack. The industry is not organized. TIuh 
btrsines* in cinemas and cinema films ha.s no united 'voice. I am per.sonally 
far from .satistied. The main difficulties for furtlier progress of the business 
are as under — 

(<7 ) Itnprn f This is very henvf. It is charUHl at 3U per (.cjit. 

on the tariff rate of four anuas per foot. Sow or used fihns do 

not make any diffenmee in this ii-spect, ncillicr does the:* Gov- 
cruinent give any con v#»nience when furtln*!' < opies of the same 
subjw't prodm'tion are nnj»orte<l by the sanu* importer who im- 
ported the initial co|>y of the said subject production. On in- 
voice cost It works out at about 40 per cent, in case ol nevt' films, 
and 15fd per wnt. in case of uwhI films. The duty on raw' films is 
15 jier r‘ent, on the invoice value which i« a great liindrance to 

the |>rogrchs of Intliaii-produced pictures, ft is for the Finance 

Memlier to find out means to fill the deficit which might result 
by reducing this Custom Iloyalty. In mv tipinion, the duty on 
raw-films should he 21 per c'cnt. of the invoice value and the duty 
on imported finished films .should he Jti |,er cent, of the iiivoice 
value, while duty on second copy .should he only per cent, ot 
ini'oicc value. becHUse the importer has already paid a snhsitant ia' 
duty on the first l opy and the subject iiroduction is ahsoiiitelv the 
same. 

• . . . 

Jf) Eittoria'inifif fit Tfi.r , — fn my ofiinion IhiH should fa* entirely done 
away with. The cinema is a cheap class of nniusement within 
the reach of the working and the middle cla.sses and every anna 
makes a difference to this das-* of c inenuv-gm^rs which cornpriwes 
the majority. 1 am sure if thi.s ta.x were done away with the 
cinema atU'udnnce would increase very largely. Bombay Pre«i- 
dency is the only ai'ea in India where this tax is in force. How- 
ever it trill make little diffeiT^noe in contirmittg the tax on dasaee 
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rip\v arils ot Re I. 1 strongly iiclvo<iitv that there is a great 
neif bsity of reiiiovitig the tax from annas 8. annas 12. and Re. 1 
rlusses, it here he mcMjtionerl that in most of the theatres 

!o. Sited in Indian area.:» the tux is paid by exhibitors from their 
own pwkets heeanst? the public, lojtsistiiig of working and middle 
classeSt cannot afford it. Exhibitors charge it tx> their profit 
anti loss account, 

{r) J/KY/fr#' Contrffl . — One big firm in India is just now in position frv 
control a large niiniU*r of theatres, specially in the key cities, 
like Hornhay, Cnlciitta and Rangoon. Gons(*f|uently the trade is 
not frlM^. An indepemlent importer of foreign filras irannot obtain 
hnsine.ss in towns where almost all houses arc either owned or 
controlled by this f oinpan}*. This conipaTiy imports forcdgn 

films anil in consideration of their theatre holdings are able to 
ouibii] the independent buyers. Government in America ha.s 
taken this (juestiofi for a thorough eii([uirv. To control theatres 
is the only method to tnonopolize the business. Rig husine.ss- 
nien in America and clHCwhere have trying for the past 

many years to find a solution of tliis problem, but unfortunately 
no solution is apparently plausible. 

<d\ rciiMii ship . — At present w'e have Film (Vnsor Hoards in Boiiihay,, 
Cbdcutta, Madras and Rangoon. A film jm(>orter in Lahore, 
Delhi, Karachi, Pe.shawar or aiiywluoe else has to f>r<x’eej,i to 
either of these cities in order D> get his pictures ready for f»ro- 
fessioiud exhibitions. This system was quite in order when there 
were im film importers in other town^ except in those in uhirh 
the C’ensor Hoards were estalilished. Hut. now. » there are film 
importers in Karachi, Ahmedahad, Meerut. Lahore, ]>elhi and 
a few other towns of wliirh ] am not sure. J strongly riMommend 
the opening of Censor Board.s at least in Karachi and Lahore or 
Delhi, iminediately. The GoviunnU'nt charges five rup<*es per 
reel of film as a censorahip (‘harge and this is quite sufficient 
to cover the cost of iukliiional Hoards (with Inspector or 
InspiK'tors) in the above tw'o towns specified. 

h. No, good films are readil^i obtainable at reasonable iirii'os. Thei'e i.s 
certHiniv a tendency towards monopoly sjiecially by a company who owns 
theatres. All the good films are bought by such a theatre-holding lonqiany. 
who 18 aide to pay m<»re to foreign proilucers than otlior independent buyers, 
cn account of its theatre holdings as mentioned in jiaragraph S (c). 

10 . Yt'.s, the Kv.sterns of “ hliK’k bmikingH ” ‘‘key tlieatres and ‘‘fijToT 
lun exist in India. Block hooking is a sort of contract whereby the exhibi- 
tor has to take a few had pictures also in order to get as many good 
pictures. The diaadvantages are entirely to the public. Hecause the’i public 
is made to set? these few^ had pictures just as the exhibitor is made to take 
these few' had pictures. I am of the opinion that each picture must he taken 
cn its individual merits, “ First run is what in other words may he culled 
premier show ing. If the picture is very* good, it is repeated either in the 
same theatre or in a “ sw'ond run ” theatre. Sometimes pictures are re- 
peated as many as thrive, four or five times. I have no comments to offer on 
this subject as this subjwt rests entirely on the public. “ Key theatres ” are 
those which are ‘‘first run theatres locat^Ki in larger towns like Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, UangiKin, Coloiuho. Karachi, Lahore, Delhi, etc. If these 
arc moiiupoh»ed. the independent owner of films lfx>ses a very’ very large por- 
tion of Ixis income. The moiio|n)ly of “ key theatres is a great hindrance 
tc the future progress of the cinema industry, becnu.se the monopolist put in 
these theatric whatoycr class of pictures they owmi themsclvos* irnes|)ective of 
the public demand, and the jmhlic is made to see these pictures, because all 
other theatres tn tke town are expet'tod to be second run ’’ houses. The 
“key theatres” should always remain independent, where only the best of 
pieturea obtainable on the World’s market may be eiiiibited. 
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11, Th*;* liuility oi films has not Ihh n jjtflnted t-o exbihitoT's of 

this ((niutrv. o,\ot|»J in Ho^nhay ami Cahaitta. This is u qinstioii entirely 
betv\<>en the film ouuors and tin* exhibitors. • 

li. The lujiusoiiiinii f-in \ i's a very {.rreat hnndio«|» ?jot only to the exhibitors, 
hut tt> the ^reriend piildic well a.s exphum'tl in detail if\ i>arH^ 2 ;rjvt>b ^ <f'). 

Irh The present tariff rate of Customs duty on imported filuiK very larirely 
af}><ts the j^eneral publie. He<'ause the tilTii importer chaijLies it to tin* exhthi- 
ror and the e\hibitt»r charges it to the public. It this duty were t onsiderabtv 
lowertni, the admission pric<*, spe<dallv in the smaller towns, may be lowered 
and dendetlly ntumdiinee in siielj bouseis would nn rease. 'I'he iluty on otl'er 
articles conneKrted witK the {uueina busineKs is also veiy heavy, lo per cent. 

!i sliotild l>e somewliere between o and TA per cent. This will make ibe arn It s 
v\ir.*,ivi\ conse«pn.‘ntl\- will b» inert* u>e oi sia'h a; Tides atni t'onstMptt iii,] v 

more import. 

I I Yes, very lar^^rdy. la'canse the Government will be preparing tin* srhtsd 
lH)y.s as future <MisTomers <d the publie theatres. In the ease of adults, the 
Government wi41 be sliowing to them the j^reat advantaji^es o( tlie motion 
picture, thereby arousirij^ flunr interest, which is bound to result in their 
bfsomintx ]>fitrons of the publi* theatres. Tlierc* is howevtu very little, or 
uhsolnti'ly no demand of educational jutTures by |»rofessional theatres. The 
publie doo#i not pay to be educated. However such films iua.\ In* \ery 
adva!ita}j;eously (‘inploved in C*hurches, School?;, Health AHscHUalions , etc.. V>y 
G ove! 4 nrnent or its Agencies. 

15. Y«‘S. ( 'ond i lions in India are greatly lavournhle in produetinn of 
pictul^*^^ <.>n lais^c scales, d'lte reasmis are; 

ta) (b')o<l Climjite. 

ill) Historical }>lac<'.s of i'nten*st. 

{() Ancient cultur('. 

<d) Indiar, mytiioiojiry. 

(rd S(‘e»Hs ot (Ureal Interest. 
if) lairpe Fopnlntion. 

Hi. Yes. Th<‘ persons just nov emphjyed in the onximtum of motion 
]>ictures in India are of sufficient knowledge a-fd enterprise to work on a lar^e 
scale, bni Thc> havt* no means. .Most of them lepuire ih*\ clopimuit and strict 
supcriiitcinlfiice. In mder tleve!<:»p them, it uonld l>e iiec<*ssary to “im- 
port ’’ a few men from foreign film luoducinjj; eovinlries. 

17. 'I'lien* is biufficient capital in India finanee larji'er picture i'rrxiucinj.J^ 
comjianies. l>ut I c-annot say il it will be f’orthc'oiainij; when recpiired. The 
tronhh* with indmii (apilAlists is Onu it. is ver> dilficult to make* them put 
tiu'ir confidence into an enlerpriw like the production of itiovin^ pictui-os; 
they ar^zuo fhot ( inema films do in.>t have market value like other <‘omm<Mli- 
tic^. Th<‘V can la* either bouf.dit or .sold, hired or rented i>y persons iriter- 
ostetl in the indtistry only. In a way they are ri^ht. 

lis. 5’es. Governira-nt can very ]arjtf;ely help the (U'oduction of motion pic- 
tures in this country hv the followin^^ actiems ; 

(a) Abolishing or very largely reducing the. import duty on raw films, 
chemicals and cither material and marhinery recpiired for prcKlm - 
tion. 

(h) Abolishing the entertainment tax on theatres ahere Indian picturen 
are -hown. ' 

ir) Patronizing Indian picture's-, 

i<f) (Uiving cheaf) land to private enterprises for studio purpose.s, 
if:) Government propaganda whereby films may eomc* to be known m 
of commeixial value like other commodities. 
l/> Giving financial help to private enterprises. 

(g) Starting of n number of syndicates or trusts ” to cojubat mono- 
polifits. 
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19. An «ver»jC 5 © protinetion in India cnets sonsewhere hetwe^n 

fiin lO.tKKi to H«. lo.OTX), An ftv«=‘ratre film pn>duction in America costs some- 
where l>f?tweeii 75, (XX) and R«, 2.00,000. Tlie cost of super specials in 
United States go n» high as a uitllion dollars. At least so says the trade 
press, like “ Moving Picture World,"’ published in New York. 

20. Mr suggestions do call for expenditure on the part of the Gorern- 
meut and they are quite justihuMe ns far as the motion picture industry in 
india is concerned. 1 have no knowledge ot other needs of the country, 
neither ot (government revenue. 

(ff) The deheit cun he met hy Hcnalties on other inerchandifie which are in 
tbo Wily of luxuries, like expensive imported motor (sirs costing over, say, 
Hs. 3,0()0. imported silk, jewel-s, etc. In my opinion the cinema is a great 
necessity to the joddie. It ouglit to he iriade as cheaj) as poHsihle. The 
cinema is a public institution. 

21. The films as are being shown to-day are quitt^ good and do not require 
tiny intervening on the part of the Oovernment. The moral standard.s of the 
pictures are being well gunrek^d by the Censor Boards, The (government 
oV>ening a distributing agency would be for (jiovernmeiit to enterr commer- 
cialism, which iH not desirtHl. There is no m^od for the Government ns an 
agency to undertake the managoniftnt of the film industry. But the Govern- 
ment can very hirgcly Vulp the bufeineas of cinemas and cinema films in this 
country — 

(a) Advo(‘atiug the use of propaganda films at their own expetese as 
mentioned in paragraph 14. 

(h) (Granting facilities to the trade as mentioned in paragraph 8 ia, 
h, c, (i). 

({') Prohibiting theatie control a.s mentioned in paragraph Kt. 

22. It is very difficult for India to participate in the Iin))erial ('onference 
resolution of oxhihitiiig British Empire films. In the first place British 
Empire films are so below the higlily entertaining standard of American films. 
Audiences are getting much more educated now-a-days. They demand tlie 
best in every wjiy. Picture.s profluced in England are ex{>ensive hecaus*> they 
flo not have tlie same international market as American films, consequently 
t^) show British Empire ]>icturH: in cinema.s in India would be to make cinemas 
more eXiiensive. 

(fit) Indians particiymtion in the Tniperial Confereiuv resohitinn regarding 
British Empire films in the British Empire would y>erhaps assist tVie Indian 
cinema producing industry bec'jvuse in that com* Indian films may lie shown in 
England and the colonies adhere they are now clamed exhibition. 

{b) In a very little way, 

(c) Tlie standard of American film.s is not improved because India or the 
British Eiujiire wants an improved standard. American pnxiucers have 
always Ix^en on the improvement |»ath because their own country wants better 
pictures. In the United States and Canada there are 14,0'^’’ pictures 
theatres. In India there are 400. 

I would strongly .suggest to keep trade free. Let us take pict*. .'^s from 
wherever we ja;et Wtt^r ]>i(Mires at reasonable prices. The exhibitors are the 
best judges of the public wants. 

2*3. (a) By way of producing topicals, gayxdtes, news-reels like the Pathe 
Oaaette of Ix>ndon and the International News of New York, 

ib) By asking the various Governments of the World to patronize the New'^a 
\U^h produced in this country. 

24. No. The class of pictures just now 1>eing shown throughout the country 
are quit^rgotKl and do not have any injurious effect upon the public. 

(h) No. 

(t) Revolutionary pictures. Religious pictures which humiliate other 
religions. Alvsolutely nude pictures, pictures with great many sensuous scenes. 
Pictures ivrosen ting distort^ views on established subjects, etc. 
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(1) Tlu\v arc* harmful to the jiuHlic Ne<"aus«> th‘?v cremate very bad 
They art* harinful to the i-ouiJitrv because they ttuiy create ilhitH'liug l)etweeu 
two (liljerent reUj 2 ;u>ns. They are haritifui the (5t)veniment beuiUNe they 
may preach diso}>etlience. They are harmful generally hecau?*e lliey may >tnte 
wrong to be right. 

(</) Yes. Censorship is quite ade<piate as rv*gard'> sex aud '‘crime 
films. 

<r) None whatsoever. 

if) Not nc*tes>ary to fni>\ver. 

2o. It wouhi he hotter it the censor'^ hav< ktiowledge of cu'^toms lauh iin 
the JE!a'‘t and the WcM, Ifut on tin- wiiole !U» speeial consideralit>n is reijuired. 

lo. o/) Sufficient care is Ireiug taken aiteati> l>y tlu* Censo^^. 

“ Vir Durgadas ” — It was ohjcf ted to in certain plaecs only and was 
stoppcfl. 

27. t(r> American *fihns try to portray fai'ts and I f‘mphat ically bcHcvo 
that tlicv ha\^ never humiliated W«*stern SiKietv i>\aui in a single instauf'e. 
It is po».ih!e tliat they !na\’ ha\ o made a te<’hnnal erior in some particular 
jdijce fe.it on the u lu»!e tlieir presentation of Western cn ihzatiou is quito 
correet. ^^’este^n civiiir.anon nniN havt' heen hovered in tin* eyes of those 
pai'ticufar [ndian- only alioliata- gtme ahrna l. hut Aiueritau piciures C'erlainly 
gi\ c it the tnosi flat r (“l ing asp(*t t . Soue* of the iiuporied films are not atqire- 
C'iat^d l>y the uneducau**! Indians, hut an'^ certainly not misu ndi'rslood hy 
anv ( hiss w hnt.'^o<‘\ er. It is the easier.! thing lo understand a cinouni film. 
The best of results foflou a regular aUendauee at tlie cimuua. W'orks ot 
literary men are tran.slor.med itito celluloid strips and cinema-goers are not 
only entenaiiu*l. Ion i*duc.iti‘d m many respect.s. (.)i courst', the eut«n'lain~ 
meiit. is primarily n«ceh>ar\ iil any film wriat '>oever. My otdy suggestion in 
this respect would fie to let tf* • exhibitor Im* the sole jurlge of what his puhlio 
wants. 

There ar<“ a mimher of pii'turos being shown in India and abroad which 
very gi'catly inisre}trcsent and. in some instances, humiliat>e indian or Easterti 
civili.sat ion. AI! .sikIi pictures uia* toreign i>ro<iin tions. 

2*^. Children form tlu* smallest j»erc<*ntage of { inema patronage. Every 
year exliibitors are making more itUeuipls tc^ build up ( hildren s patronage' by 
holding special (liiUircu's matince?i. I cannot think of any |>icturc, either 
imported or produced in liulia. (since the Censor Board luuc been established) 
that may have had any bad etfwi on ciufdren and Jid»)les(‘ents. Ot course 
beiorc the C'ensor Board.s there w ere many examples of : - 

N ude jdetures, 

Soph istiofl ted sensuous love pieture*-. 

i^ictures pleaching disohetlieiue. 

i do not find any pictures of tJu'se cla->c.> now. ITic t\ pc of pictures men- 
tioned above are harmful to the children hecauM* they create very bad taste. 

2fh Let such a power lie \ ested in a Iim hI iiiithority, as in aJrcinly done. 
I don't think an example can ariM*, hut in ca.M* it toiiK'H up the local autho- 
rity' can well tak^- care of it. lie shoiihl be an official uf high .standing. 

di*. fn the fir^t filaie many children do not umierstand tin* films. Tlu'v 
merely have to accompany parents. On the other hand, children "'who can fully 
understand and aj>pre( iute films it wonkl he a f-rime to bar. I think tiiere in 
absolutely no lUH'essity for restricting cluldren as many parents of the 
better class attend cinemas sinijily in order to aceompany their chihlien. 

31. The censorship at present is quite satisfactory. 

32. The (>nKorshi|i is (piite satisfactory , but we waul, one or two more 
Boards like those we have in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and llaagoon. I 
have ji plan to suggest in thi« rfcSj»*K;t which is iis under; — 

(aV That one All-lndin Hoard may be established souiewhere in Delhi 
which would consist of: — 

A Nominee of Government from the Police, 
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A of Gov€irnm4*iit from the Health Department. 

A Xominee of Government from the State. 

H More noTriMiee^i of Government from the non'< 5 fficjais. 

1 reprefientative of exhibitors. 

1 representative of distributors (imports r->). 

1 representative of prmiiieers of India. 

(h) This will make nine members in the C\*ntra) }it>ard. 

(r) There should be whole-time paid Inspectors in llie foliowinj;; towns; — 

Delhi, Lahore, Kiirn<hi. Bombay. Calcutta. Rangoon, Madras, 
Colombo, 

iff) Tbes«‘ InsiH?etors should possess threat internntiojial knowledge, be 
well versed with ihf^ affairs of the cinema industry in general, 
he of a liigh social standing and ot uniinpe 4 ichal)h» chara< ter. 

(r) Every Inspector must }ia\e a la>cal Advisory Board which must also 
consist of nine memta^rs on the same lilies as s]>edified in {(i). 

if) All mendau's of the Board will be honorary. 

(y) The TnsptH‘tor a film given to him for ecuisoring. It he finds 

anything ohj^Ht ionalde. he must tirst seek the Advisory- Board to 
nee the film and decide if .some lairtions art* objectionable or not. 
If the Inspector and the AdviHiry B«>ard are not able to d^'ide, 
the matter might be referred to the Ontral Board. The whole 
thing should be based on the ('riminal Law ('onrts in the country. 
We have the Lower Court 'in the Inspector^ the ?M>ssions fin the 
Advisory Hoard) and the A[»f»enate ('oun 'in the'C.Vntral Board). 
Of course provi.sion.s will have to*l)e made tor the film importers. 
In case the Inspector is unjust in his cauisoring, the film importer 
might appeal to the Jx)cal Advisory Hfiartl and even, if in a case 
the In.spector and the f.,o<'a? Advisory Board are both unju.st, 
the film Importer may have a chance of ai^pealing to the Cetitral 
Board, 

\h) Films passed by Inspectors in the towns sp*Kified in ic) should be 
held goml for public e.xhilutioii througliour India, Burma and 
C'^oylon (including rs alive Stales). 

(i) Rs. 5 teel may be charged lus the Cenfior Fee. 

(/) Certifh-ates should be iasued under the signature of the President 
of tbe Central Board. But L<xal Advisory Boards slmuld also be 
in position to isMu* teinfiorary certificates under the signature of 
their own president. This is necessary for emergencies. 

33. Stricter* censorshi}) would very much come in the way of the recreu* 
tioiiH of the public. Tt would also involve a falling off in the attendance. 
Certainly it would be unduly interfering with tbe freedom required for 
artistic and inspirational development, 

34. T have already given my plan of the Centra] Board, Local Advisory 
Boards and Inspectors in paragraph (<7, r, d. c, /, h, i, /). 

35. The pre.sent constitution of the Censor Boards is nor satisfactory 
because the members of such beards do not understand tbe affairs of the 
industry. I agree that they are men of the highest intelligence, but they 
ought to have a knowledge of the einq;?ia indn.stry also. My suggestion is 
that there ought to he one exhibitor^ one distributor and one prcMlncer on the 
Board to guide the remaining members who may }»e officials and non-officials 
combined. 

(b) 

3tL The present system is quite satisfactory, I cannot say of 
other inspectors but I can vouch for the inspector in Bombay. He is quite fit 
for his job. The only necessary qualification required for censoring motion 
pictui^ h common sense. 
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(ff) No, it is not mx^ossary far tho out ire Board to &ee a iilm when there i« 
iihsohUely nothing in it, 90 per cent, of the films are pass’d by fnspocton^ 
without a siu} 2 ;le comment becavivSe there is nothinjj to comment upon. 
Secondly, it would cost the Government a grmft deal to enj^a^^e qualified non- 
officials for this work, iMV'ause I ftni sure they could not he available as 
honorary workers. The non-official» know the least of the cinema industry; 
they have perhaps never entered a cinema theatre in all their life. Tt 
is easier to criticiKe than to he rMirrect. 

M7. Yes, sucii jxiwers are generally vested in the (^it> Mamstratr*. 

Yes, Vir Durpadas ‘‘Moon of Israel” and a few more, hut not 

many. 

dO. X()iie Adiatsoever. 

40. No, they aie not lUHessarv. 

41. YO-s. I hH\ e notlc-ed. hornierlv we nse<l to find a number of unmoral 
and mule pieturcs on the inaTk(*t. Now-a-dav'' iliev ai'e tuot even p!*oduced 
heca\is(‘ there js (t'nsoiMiip in .Aiiorira, India, Kn;j:l;uui and eisewluue. 

42. I liave (‘Aitlined luy plan ui parajj^raph 92 lor tradt^ representatives on 
tile t ensor lloanl.s. 

49, Apparently there i> no need tor a strir*U‘r ((uitrol ovei‘ the inipt>rt of 
cinema 

44. Hy {latronixinji tlie < inenias and ( arrv iiii; on a vqj^orouv propai^anda 
in fa\(>ur or moving; f>i<'tuies tn general. 

4o* Ap]>arently there is wo neerl ot .any Government control over the 
Indian film prwluctioii. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. REWASHANKAR PANCHOLI, PropHetor. 
Capitol Theatre, Karachi, on Monday, the Zlst November 1927. 

Chainiian : How loiin have you been running the'SO theatres horeP 
A. Sinoe 19IS, 

Q. You bejjjan it as a husiiit^s'" 

A. Yes. ^ 

y. 1 mean you hiiilt the theatres yourself r 
A. i rented tie theatres; fiiey are not mine. 

None of them are your ownr* 

A. No. 

Q. Tiiere are lour theatres \vhu:h you control r 

A. Yes, The Capitol, the Imperial, tlie Picture iloui^e and the Empire. 
Now, to wdiom do they belong r 

A. The Capitol belongf^ to a Marw'ari, tiie Imperial to Haroou Brothers, 
tlie Picture Ilou.se to Shiva Ham, and the Empire to Moli Lai, 

Q. Why did they build them, simidy to hire outr 
A. Ym. 

They built tliem for mnema shows;- 
A, The Capitol and the Empire wen? hpecially built lor us. 

Q, At your reiiuestf' Y'ou wanted to heeome an exliibitor and you a.skiKl 
them to build them r 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you enter into any lease P 
A. Ym. 

Q, For how many years r' 

A. For 5 years. 

Q, For a 5 yenrs lease they were prepareii to build a theatre? 

A. Yea, with an option of renewing it every 3 years. 
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Q. All these foul* theatres i^ere baiH specially for cinema shows f 
A. No* The Capitol and the Imt>erial were built for tbeatricaU but as 
no theatrical companies con ? 3 here thej^ hare been converted into cif]ieinM> 
And beside* these four there are five others in Karachi city ? 

A. Ye«; two are ooiitro11<*d by Madan Theatres. 

<?. Who built those!* 

A. The Star Cinema was built by some Hindus. 

Q. Merely for the purposing;' of hiring it outP 
A. Ye«, nobody has got their own theatre. 

Q. So exhibitor has his own theatre? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. And the th<!atrea have bt^en built for cinemas? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ail within hmv many years 

A. The Palace was built in 1912, the Star in 1916 or 17# 

Q. All built after 1912? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Are there any more tlicntrc^ in contemplation in Karachi? Are there 
more going to be built? 

.1. I do not think so. 

Q. You have reached the inaxinium limit? 

.4. Yes, there are t<»o many eineinas now already for Karachi. 

Q. Still you began will) one? • 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. And you have made it into four now. How is it then? When did 
you take up the last one? 

A, About 3 months back. 

Q, Surely you must have tomul it attractive to go into? Is it a paying 
propo.sition to become an exhibitor? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Then why do you say the luaximum limit has been reached? 

A. It won't pay to have more. Now' w'e have got two sections, one is for 
Indian pictures and the other for American or English pictures. 

Q. Call them Western films. 

.4. You see there are (’urtaiu cinemaa which show certain pictures such 
fts serials, etc. 

y. What are the tbeatrey which show only Western pictures? 

A, The Capitol. 

y. What are the other theatres which »boTv only W^estern films ? 

.1. The Palacre, the Crown. The rest show Indian as well as Western 
ftlins. 

Q, Is there any theatre which shows only Indian films? 

.4. Our Imperial theatre shows only Indian films, 
y. No Western films at all? 

A, No, exc-ept sometimes when '-e are short of pictures; but generally 
we want to sjiow' only Indian pictures. 

y. Where do you get your Indian pictures from? 

A. ^'rom ilombay. 

y. How long have you Ixuen showing Indian pictures? 

A. Since 1922. Formerly theae theatres ahowed exciting serials which 
lasted few* weeks, hut now day by day the seriab are going off and Indian 
piotor^^li taking their place. 



t iicvfciee iHNre for aii your you iiupori 24 pictures from Atneric*, 

A, No that is for hiring. We use those pictures iu the Capitol and wo 
have our hiring office in Bombay also. ^ 

But you say you imiK>rt 24 pictures trv)m Aincrica yearly. Is thit 
direotlyP 

A. Yes directly, 

Aitd you also hire out other pictures from the people ulio import themf 
A. Yes, 

Q. And yoti aay here that 52 pictures ©very year are Indian films. What 
do you mean? • 

A. There are al>out 5 or (’> Film Companies in Bombay, and we get from 
them altiigether 52 pi< lures, sometimes more, sametimes less. In the Mon* 
soon they produce very few pictures. 

Q. So that is the total quantity. Yon are not under contract with any 
particular company to take only their picture'" 

A. I have a <'on1ract with nearly all film companies. 

Q, You are not confined to any film company r 
A. Wo are confined to all Indian companies. 

Q, You deal with all.^ 

A, T have to sliow their iiicturc^ complete. vSuppose they produce 12 pic- 
tures* I have to show' 12 pictures. 

C- How cun you be under contract wdth all film companieKp 
A. Because 1 have 3 theatres. 

Q. .;Utogetlier 52 lectures you say here. What do you mean by that? 

A. Well, for instance the imperial Film Company of Bombay produce 10 
to 12 ; the Kohino<.U’ 10 to 12, the Sharda about 3 to 10, and tho Exoelsiw § 
or 6 pictures. 

S<> that you gel only 52 pictures [ku anruirn irom Imllan producers in 
Bombay ? 

4. Yes. 

Q, And you exhibit all here? 

A. Yes. • 

Q. And other people also exliibit Indian |>icturesr 

A. The Globe also has a contract with the Maharashtra, and tho Poona 
United Film Sjuidicate. 

Q. So jUidian fiUus are getting popular here? 

A. Yoa more and more popular. 

C In the city fXMtion 
A. Ym in the city {mrtkm. 

Q. And you think Western films are being supplanted by Indian films? 

A. Yes, W'esterni g^eriaU. These pictures used to last 4 or 5 weeks, there 
'would be a lot of excitement and thrill about them ; but now tho people have 
come to kucuv and they want Indian pictures. I have converted my serial 
houses into Indian picture hou.ses, 

Q. So there is a growing demand for Indian pictures. Why don’t you 
produce them here? Why don't you yourself do the production? 

A. Climatic eonditiofis are not so good and Bombay is nearer to historical 
places. In Sind specially there are not so many goo<l places to produo© pic- 
tures and it would be very costly* In Bombay they have Poona, Nasik, and 
other historical places which are cheaper for them to go to, 

Q. Surely you have got historical places near by b©r© and also gcod 
natural aoeneryp 

A. Not so good as Bombay. 





Q, Now that more Indian pictur<»a are being produced there will be more 
of a market for them? 

A. CJertainiy. « 

Q, And more theatres will spring up? 

A. No, l>e<^ause at present I have to show the same him a second time and 
a third tine. 

Air. Gratn: if you could get the pictures, you would change th^ more 
frequently? 

A. Yes. thiing short of pictures I have to repeat a picture after 4 or 6 
months. , 

Chairman : jfiJven if you have to run them so often you prefer to show 
Indian pictures rather than Western hlnm. Although you mny have 
Western pictures m hand you do not think that they will attract the Indian 
crowd ? 

A, Yes. 

Q, You say you Also control the Empire Film Company. - Is that a pro- 
d vici ng com p an y ? 

A, No, we are importing pictures from America and we have named the 
Company the Empire Film Company. 

Q, 1 see, as Lmport<M‘s. The pictures you iniy>ort from America do you 
buy or hire out? 

A. We buy them out evcluaively for India, Burma and Ceylon. * 

Q. Do you buy them in block, blind booking and block booking? 

A. No we re<;eive press atieels. 

Q. You select what you w ant and you •get what you want of foreign 
pictures.^ 

A. Yes. 


Q. You don’t go in blindly? 

.4. No, there are (certain film companies in America. They are called in- 
dependent distributors and they send the films to us. Then there is the 
Metro-Goldwyn and they have their own offices. They give exclusively to 
one party like Madun’s. ^ 

Q, Are you oblig<Ml to buy any pictures w'hich you don’t know? 

A. Not wo. 

Q. Is there anyone here who buys like that in Karachi? 

A, There ia only Madaii. 

Q, And now you say in answer to question No. 3 that in smaller towns 
picture* with a great deal of excitement in them are more successful than 
dramas. Have you got any exi>erience of smaller towns, 

A. Yes, because the Empire Film Company hire to smaller towns. 

<?. What are the towns you hire 

A, For instance Meerut, Pindi, Hytlerabnd (Bind), Bukkur. 

Now you say those other things do not appeal to the gmaller towns-- 
that IS, very strong love stories. Is that the difference vou make in voui 
answer to question No. 3? ‘ 

.4. The smaller towns generally contain uneducated people. 

Q. And they do not care for strong love stories? 
follow understand the title, while an exciting film anybody can 


<1. S«ch ^ cliinbing a wall, dropping from a motor cai— that is what yo 
mean ; that, w what appeals to the mofnssil towns, not strong We storieeP 
• A. Yes, because they cannot follow the We stories. 

Q. I)o you consider the Indian pictures are of fairly good qdaKtyP 

A* X fMIt 



Q, As compared with Western picturea? * 

A. The t>eople who go to see the Western films are quite separate. 

Q, Do you get educated Indians to go to Ijidian pictures P 
If it is a very good picture thej?' do go. 

(>. What sort of picture? 

.4. High claas social and lore dramas. I am now running in iny Empire 
theatre a Kohin<>or picture whiok is a good racing drama. They like it, 

Q. What is the name of itP 
A. “Moji Maja.’^ 

<?. Pleasure Mad*’'? 

A. Ye.s. 1 am running it t(vday Last wwk I had “At tin* (^lang o» 
Fetters”. 

Q. Is your theatre in the heart of the city? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do won mean by theatres showing Indian pictures costing lesa to 
operate. Why? 

A. Generally these pictures pay a perocmtage. And in Western picture 
houses we have to provide a big hand which cosIb Ua. 1,00(1 or lls. 1,2(X). 
Then we have to have an ade<tuate management ; while in Indian theatric no 
hand is reqinred. While at the Capitol I have to pay Its. 1 ,2CK3, in the 
lmpe<*inl 1 pay only 100 for a piano and tubbla. As regards gate keej)er« 
also their pay is considerably lowx^r than in the other theatres. The rent 
also is much low'er comparc'fl to the Western theatres. 

. (). But supposing yon showed Indian pictures alone here? 

.4. No we could not get any ♦audience. 

Q. x4re there many Indians fitteiuling those theatres here. 

A. Mostly the poorer classe.s, not high class Indians; and specially the 
European and Anglo-Indian population. 

Q. And some domestic .servants perhaps? 

A . Yes. 

Q. They attend these hIiow^s here? 

A. Yes bc^cau.se they are nearer, 

Q. Ts there a cantonmenL here? 

A. Yt's, N a]) icr ’ Barracks. 

Q. Are there any theatres w'hich the cantonment people patronise? 

A. Yes, it is 15 miuuU^K walk from here to the Napier Barracks. 

Q. Therefore British and Indian troops are adequaUdy aervisi ? 

A. No Indian troops go to these theatres, only British troops and they 
are all right. 

Q. They are satisfied? 

A, Yes, 

Q, You have heard no complaint that they are not adwpiately served? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Now' which are cheaper, the Indian films or the foreign films ^ 

A. It depends upon the standard of the picture. 

^>. What 18 the lowest price fw wljtch you can get a foreign film? 

A. About 300 dollars for say a fairly good picture to be distributee! 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon ; our own copy. 

Mr. Green: 300 dollars c.i.f, price? 

A. Flue duty. 

Q. You have to add the duty? 

A. Yes. The length Is 5,500 feei. 



Chairm^ji: For 30() dolUiv you can a fairly good picttrro? 

A. About Ris. 1,100 with duty and publicity charges added, wKiok briiiga 
it up to Ks, 1 ,40f) to Ks, 1,500., 

(J>. All included P Now what d4M» %n Indian victure cost you? What 
does it cost you to get the him? 

A. If it is a good picture I can Ra. 1,500 a week. 

Q, You gire a c^ertain pro|>ortion it? 

A. Generally in big cities they doiiH hire out but taka a percentage. 
Bombay. Ahmedabud, Surat. 

<?. It in more the atuuulant cost of exhibiting Westcin pictures that make 
it more ct>Htly. As you UM^ntion, you have to have a bigger band and this 
and the other. If is n»ore the ancillary cost that adds to the expense? Now 
you are for encouraging the Indian film industry? 

A . Yes. 

Q, But do you think if yovi reduce the import duty on foreign films that 
would encourage the Indian industry? 

.4. But the Indian industry is not so big that it can yet suffice for about 
400 theatr<‘s. 

Q, But yon want txt encouragC’ the production of more filme. 

.4. But it w'iTl take some time. It caimot He done in a year or two. 
Indian film (‘ornpanies can hardly satisfy about or 30 theatres in tlfts bi^ 
cities. 

Q, But if you want to increase the production, you must hare some en- 
couragement? 

.4. Yes. but a few Indian pictures will not be sutioieirt. 

Q. STipposing it I'.s 10 per cent., two years hence it will be 15 per cent., five 
years hence it will be a little more, and so yon would advocrate a gradual 
increase in order to allow for the growth of the Indian industry 

4. Yes. 

Q. Do yon think that Indian, pictures will ever become popular with the 
European public here? 

4. T am an exhibitor of English pictures, and 1 can say that the Euro- 
perm public here do not even care to such pictures. They only like 

comedies and so mi. 1 have many a time tried to show British pictures, but 
they are not appreciaunl by the European public, I have failed to catch the 
audience. 

Q. Do yon want to aholish the entertaimnent tax altogether? 

4. You rnu.st take it out from the lower classes if possible, that is, from 
people paying 4 annas, ^ anna.i or 15 annas. I would limit it up to 12 annas. 

Q. We were told this morning that the public did not pay the entertain- 
ment tax? 

4. We cinema p>eople pay it, but it must be levied on the public. 

Q. You tried to put it on the public but the audience fell and so you had 
to take it out and pay it yourself.^ 

4. Yes. 

Have you any objection to give us your figures about coflections, what 
tax you pay on your theatres and htimt much you collect? We should like 
to have figures for the last siix months? 

4. The account is kept by another partaei’. If you desire it, I can sub- 
mit the accounts to-nioiTOw shewing how much 1 ret'eive from each class of 
visitors. l.^hink Mr, Cummin g is going to give evidence here. He has got 
the record of all the cinemas and regular books are kept by him. 

If you Ettv that the entertainment tax ii oppresidve on you, you have 
to prove it by figures, and so if you can give u# figftiras for Hirea moxltlijs. 



my for the xnontbs of ami September, it will 1)0 of great advant- 

age to the Committee P 

A, Yes, ^ 

Q. Now, 1 am interested in vonr answer where you si\y that one big firm 
in India is now’ coiitralUng a large mimbi^r of theatres and (.ousequenitly iha 
trada is not free and *o on. Will yow please explain how' it affects youP 

A. Madan Theatres, who have got the monopoly, generuJiy block the other 
pictures, and nobody can import good pioture.s direct troiu America, Madan® 
won't su]>ply the In^st f>icT ures (oi w hich they have a iiionopoly) to others, 
because they want to sliow those pictures in their own theatres. We cannot 
import the pictures wkich Madaii^ get, Wcanse they have got some right® 
with the ]m>diuM?rs in America, and since they have a bigger circuit than any- 
body else in India, they enjoy the monopoly in these puiures. 

Q, In itombay we were told that Madan’s monopoly did not affect the 
other exhibitors or inip(^rlers, and tliat the iiu)*ortors there had no difficuity 
in getting pic tures from America r 

A, In Bombay iiearly ail the theatres are com rolled by Maduns. 

Q, No, that is not so. We have inquired jntt> the inatwu’, and it is not 
soP 

A. All the tiieatres which ^li 0 ^v wcMeni tilins are controlkHl by Miidaus. 
Only a few' months ago tiie Tjuversal people have hegnn to show American 
picturtgi. 

M r. Green : And the VVelliogtonr 

A, It is also controlled by Madans. Only three months ago the Universal 
Pictures people have opemni their hrancli in Bombay. 

Chairman : Do you feel any di^culry in Karju-hip 

A. 1 have got a < ontract will; the Universal and Bathe, ami I don't foei 
any difficulty. 

Q. Do the others also find diffi< «lty just as you driP 

A, If a man buys a picture from Amenca, he cannot show it in Bombay 
or Calcutta l>ecuuse almotst all the theaire.s are controlU‘d by Madans. 

y. Do you think it ts harmful to the public if only one firm controls tU© 
t4M»ati:es r t 

A. 

Q. Supposing a man is eiiteiprining enough to get all the theatres, would 
you object to ity W’ouhl vou .vuggest that any stet»s should tak©)i to atop 
itP 

A. 1 can't sugge*3t anything, because if a man has got the money he will 
do it, how can anybmiy stop such sort of luonopoly 

Q, Ib thiere any public danger in thatr 

A. Suppose he hars got ai! ordinary pictures, then the public will be com- 
pelled to me. such pictures though they may not like to s€*e thena. I mean 
there is not that freedo^a to give healthy entertainment to the public. 

Q. Would you advo<;ate any restraint on smdi monopoly^' Suppoiiing a 
law IS passtKl that one man should not have more than 3d per cent, of the 
theatres in a jilace, would you a.s a trader approve of 

A, Ye®. 

Q, But in no other business is such jrest nun t imfKKsed. flecait^e yem oom- 
plain of such momipoiy I want to go into it a little more deeply. 

A. I had to answer that question in that manner Waicse the question 
wa® such, and not becau^ne I felt it that way. 

Q, Do you think that Ceiisor Boards should be o)>ened in Karachi, Lahore 
a 4 :ui Delhi i*" # 

A. There should he Ottc ln«i^t<M* eiq*r>i«it^d, and m addition there ehcmld 
be honorary Censor Boards. 
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Q, Are you thinking of Indian films or English films? All fihna have to 
fonn» through ports? 

A. YeSj but most of our supplies come from Bombay, but in Karachi also 
we import diret^t. 

Q. But a certificate given in Karachi will hold goo<l only for Karachi? 

/I, A temporary certificate may l>e given for Karachi, and a pucca oertifi- 
< at€r uiight be got from Bombay. 

Q. How many days would you gain thereby? 

A. If 1 receive a picture U^-day, it will take about a fortnight or a month 
to get it passi’d from Bombay. ^ 

Q. How many thousand feet filrasi are imported direct to Karachi? 

A. We get about 52 picttir^^s dirof^t to Karachi in a year. 

I suppose the other places yon mention get the films either through 
Karachi or Bombay? ^ 

A, But Lahore peofdc wdll experience the same difficulty we would feel. 

Q. Don’t you think it will b€» inconvenient to have a censor at every 
place? 

A. If the Central Board were Iwated in Delhi, I don’t think the Punjab 
people w'(»uld have any difficulty. 

Q. WViy Hhoiild not such pictures be censored in Bombay which is the 
chief }a)rt of import? * 

.1. It takes a good deal of time in regard to topicals particularly. Sup> 
pose there is a topical here, 1 shiill not be able to show' it here unless 1 send 
it to Bombay and get it passed by them, but by that time the topical woiikl 
lo.se its value, because others will take that topical and show it in their own 
cinema in Bombay. 

Q. You will have to pay twd<*e over, is it not? 

A. The Censor’s certificate will be sent to Bombay. If once the Govern- 
ment Inspector has certified a picture and fiassed it for the time being, it can 
l>e sent to Bombay and tlieir (‘ertificaie can he got later on. 

y. That moans you will have to pay here for getting a temporary certifi- 
ciite and again pay for it for getting a pucca certificate from Bombay? 

A. Until w’o gc^t a certificate from Bombay, the certificate given by the 
Government lnsV)OcU>r shouhl he held valid for say a month or so. We will 
produce in Bombay the cert ifi< ate given by the Inspector in Karachi and get 
their f'^^rtificute. 

M r. (h'cen : Are the Bombay Board of Ccn.sors going to pass the film on 
the certificate of someho<ly else? 

Ohairman : Will it not increase your expenditure? 

A. Before the Censor Board w'as established in Bombay, nobody got pic- 
tures direct in Karachi. 

y. What do you mean by saying that the system of bhxik booking exists 
in India.^ Is it for Indian xvictures or foreign pictures? 

A, For both. 

y. Have you got block booking for Indian pictures? 

.4. We have to show' all the pictures. 

y. Are you not under a cH>n tract to show every picture produced by a 
particular producing company in a certain period? 

4. Yes, because the Indian companicss have copied their contract system 
from American companies. Wo enter into a contract with American " oom- 
paTues, particularly the Universal Pictures Corporation who have a branch 
in Bombay. It is run by Bao Ba)»ih Chunilal Munim. We cannot selec^t 
what we want. T have to book 52 pictures in a year under our contract, and 
Ve have to take all the pictures that they send us, whether they are appre- 
ciated here or not* Hiey will send us what they like, and we have no choice 
m the matter* 
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^ Wbo fi^ends yon the pictuies? 

4. The Bombay people select the pictores. The American company sends 
•everal pict tires to the Universal people, and^tbee^' people after showing the 
pictnres in several theatres in Bombay pass those films on to u:; in Karachi. 

Q. Have you been compelWd to show any bad picture whiidi did not draw 
an audience? Did you suffer by it? 

A. W e have suffered often because whenever they send us Cowboy dramas 
they don't appeal to the eilucated classes here. !jM>iue times therefore we rent 
those picturo.s to some other theatres or we pay for them without showing them 
in our theatres. 

Q. Did you point ^lut that you suffer by such prtK'odure and did you ask 
for a modification of the system? 

A. Yes, but they won’t do anything because there are other exhibitors 
who are willing to abide by their conditions, and if I press the matter too 
much T shall lose the contract. 

Q, Do you think it o^^erates as a hardship on the exhibitor? 

A. Yes, but* the Universal Co, *8 rates are quite reasonahle, and they are 
not tronl)le.Home. H we liKse on <me picture, wt' make \ip tin* lo^s on another. 
They are also very considerate people, 

(^f. lu answtu' to (}uestit)n \o. you told us tbat British pictures di<l 
not draw large audiences. Are they more costly than American filiuft? 

A^ Yes. We can get an American film Tor 300 dollars, while a British 
picture costs about £150, and it i.s not quite so good as an American picture 
from our point of v^ew^ I mean it won’t draw such largo audiences as the 
American picture will do. American pictures are sent all over the world. 
WThile the British pictures are sent to very few countries. 

Q. With regard to your answer to part (r) of question Xo. 22, do you mean 
to say that the moral tone of t)u* American |>i<*tures is not good? 

.4. There are three cla..s.se8 of pictures, cormxlitvs dramas, aerials and mas- 
sive |»roduction.s ; soinefcim<^ the moral tone of the comedy drama may not bo 
good. 

(h Have you any reason to coiuphiiri about the censorship either way? 

A. Xo. ^ 

Q, What is this Vir Dorg.ndas ” r Was it a religions picture? 

.1. Yes, it was a ooiifiict between Hindus and Muhainmedans. Durgadaa 
was slumn as heating MuhammJKians, and it was stopped here by the City 
Magistrate, 

Q, WTien was it done? 

A. About four sears hack. 

Why do von want an All-Tridia Board? 

,1. Just like the Bombay Board, there mu.’'t he one All-India Board, and 
each idnce may have an Tnsp^ j tur a:- at Kara< hi. 

Q. Then you mean that you wuint paid inspectorB at every place and they 
should obtain a ])ro|,»er certificate from the Central Board? 

A, The officer svho issues the tenqjorary certificate is as much responsible 
as the officers of the Central Board, 

<?, How^ i.s the C^mtrnl Board ixy whether the film, examined by the 
Ixispecrt^jr and for which he give,s a temporary certificat-e, is obj<u?tionable or 
not? You want the actual in.sp<f:tifJTi t^> be made by a paid man but the 
certificate to be given by suiiiehody else who have not st'cm the film? 

.4. We don't mind if there is a Central Board in Karachi. 

Q, What ijB the object of an All-India Board? 

A. Bombay will be nearer to all places. What T mean is, there should Se 
Inspectors in every place like Delhi, Karachij Lahore, etc., and there should 
be one Central Board in Delhi. That is my object. 
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Mr. Grren : Tn answer to No* 13, you hay that the duty at prasant charged 
is 30 per cent, on a valuation of 4 annas a foot? 

A. I i»ay it should be 15 per cent., it is a mistake* 

Q. You that it i» nor. fair io charge duplicate copies of a him at 

the same rate. How would it be t>ossible for the customs people to know 
that a copy had been imported before? 

4. On the triplicate Bill of Entry they might make a note of it. 

Q. Buppoiiie it van imported at both Bombay and Karatdii ? 

A, Anyhow the censor's certificate will have to be produced. If a man 
says that a copy had been imported before, he will have to prodtic'c tlie Cen- 
sor's certificate first. 

Q. You say the duty is tcny high, hut you my that yon could get films from 
America for iJOO dollars which repre^nts lU. 1,000 and the length of these 
films w'iU be about 0,rKX) ft. and the duty on the thousand ft. would come to 
37-M)? 

A. For a reel it will come to Us. 37-S-t), and for O.CKX) ft. it will come to 
about Its, 2iK) and f>d<l, 

Q. That is to say, you pay a little over Rs. and ahoiit 20 ]>er cent, 

duty. Do you give any share in your takings to the people from w‘hom you 
import these films? 

A. No, never. 

Q. I suppose this 30<ldollar film represents a fair value of all classes of 
filttts ? 

A. Borne ptciurosi i>o.st Rs. 15,<X>0. hut I am talking of ihc^ ordinary pic- 
tures, which are gcKnl for Wednesday shows. But they take out the Royalty. 

But Royalty is nart of the real value. Ts it not sometimes very diffi- 
cult for the customs officials to know irliat the Royalty actually is? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Oti the question of <*cnsorship, you sugge^it a paid inspector in Karachi. 
You also told us that you get about 52 films direct in Karachi, and if they 
average 0,(HX) ft. the total w ill lx* over 3(>h(XX) tt. and the censor's im onie at 
Rs. 5 a thausmivd feet will come to about Rs. 1.5<X) n year? 

A. Yes, you may appoint iiV 4 Karachi some official who can do thi.s work 
in spare time. He may be paid something extra for his additional duties. 
He will have to work for, say, two hours a day every Tuesday. We may 
receive piettirea in a mouth. I think a part time olEcial will be quite 
sufficient for Karachi. 

Q. The Chairman pointed out that the Bombay Board or the Central 
Board could hardly pass a film without seeing it themselves merely on the 
report of a part time official in Karachi. Would you be prepared to pay 
another Ks. 5 a tliousand feet and get a r»^^nnanent certificate which may be 
valid all over India? 

4. Again J shall have to send the picture to Bombay, and that is a 
difficulty. 

Q. Would it he of any use if you get a certificate which will be valid in 
Karacbi only? 

4. I am an exhibitor. I can show it in Karachi only, and nobody else 
has g£^ a theotra. In Sind there are o«ily three cities which have got thea- 
tres. Everybody wanta to give pictures on the southern side. On the 
Northern side up to Lahore there are very few theatre* which will pay a film 
hirer. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that you don't send pictures to any other 
part of India? 

^^4, Yes, w*e are sending. 

Q. Then you need an AlWndia certifientef 

4 . Tm, including Btiritia and Ceyloti, 
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Q, You that an All-India Board should Iw odnstituied and that 

it should have threa iioiuiiiees from Oorerninaat, one from tlia police, one 
from the Health Departmnet and one from the State. What do you mefui 
by that ? ^ 

A. I mean any Government official. 

Q. You aWi suggest that the exhibitors, distributors and producers should 
be represented on the Board. Will not there Ik? a risk that a man would he 
a judge in his own case? 

A. Because at present most of the menil>ers do not know what the cinema 
is, in fact some people mny not be Rf?eing the cinema shows and they do not 
know what the cinema line is. But if you say that in some cases a member 
may hare to be the jntlge of his own case, I must v*fdnt out that he will noi 
be the only ntemher sitting on the Bovard. and tht»re will he other meiubera 
also sitting on it who will have to judge. That particular member alone will 
not jtatss judgment on a him coiu erning him. There will be a (x>i«inittee of 9 
members all of whom ^ill examine the film. 

p. You don't w'ant members of the All-India Board to see tibns then? All 
their work is to* be done by inspector.s ? 

.4. T think so. 

Q. Have you considered the finaticial situation, that is to say. how yon 
cotild appoint inspectors of sufficient ability at all these different places with** 
out raising the fees for censorship? 

4. •But any official might do it as a side duty, if he is an experienced 
officer, he can do that it won't be so expensive. 

Q. In Bombay for examjde there is already hours work a day and it is 
increasing. , 

A, That h because there are^o many companies in Bombay. 

Q. You could hardly CApe. t a government officer to »<ld hours w(«*k a 
day to his other duties, if he is already or‘cnpi<Kl? 

A. In Karachi it shorJd not b*‘ difficult. 

Colonrl i 'nnrford : What do you mean by “ 1 aKo control the Empire Film 
Company." Wbai is the Empire Film Company? You mean as a dlBlribiitor P 

.4. Yes. Evidence is going to be given trx-morrow by the Empire Com- 
pany. • 

Q. Are you of opinion that the cinema audiences are growing, that th« 
Indian peoples are taking to the cinema Are thfr Indian maswes more and 
more overy year taking to going and seeing the ( inemaP 

.4. The Indian manses go more to Indian theatres. 

Q, Quite, It is getting more |>opular. 

J. Yes, there is growth. 

Q. Does that apply to the mofussil too? Or is that only in towns so far? 

.4. In big towns only. 

Q. You get thi.s growth only in the big towns. 

.4. And it will gradually spread to the smaller towns. 

Q. Have you ever coimidered the posfeibility of extending your circuit of 
thcHtreis, of theatres in the smaller towmsP 

A. We are thinking of it. 

p. In order to make a market for y<jur ow'n imports, you say 
the popular film and the film for whic^ there is a great future is the Indian 
film? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You say that to-day liKlian prodwrers cannot supply you with all you 
want. Therefore, I gather you would be agai3i.st enforcing a quota vystem. 
That is to say you would be against a company being coinpetied to show a cap- 
tain percentage of Indian films in any of your theatres? Do you know what 
the quota system is? 



A. No. 

Q. Oh well I woTj’t trouble with that question. Do you consider the 
standard of the Indian fdjorjs satisiias you as exhibited? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Its technique is good enough? 

A. It is good enough for the Indian. 

Q. Have 3’^ou any criticism to make of the type of story they are showing? 

A. So far none. 

Q. You think the type of story they are showing is what your audience 
want ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do comic western go down? Are they still in demand with Indian 
atidienees ? 

A. Yt?«, they are becoming more popular with the educated Indian. 

Q. There is no pr<xluction by the Indian producers" of comics? 

A. There hare been, hut tlie^* were failures. 

y. llogarding the morit^? of your pictures, how do you got an opportunity 
of se<nng what picture to buy? 

. 1 . We generally the rcHJtipt as wtdi as the conimerciai book. We go 
by the popularity of the actors or actresses. 

Q. You judge very largely by the |>opularity of the picture in the home 
market . Yo»i don’t warjt to St?e the whole picture Ix^fore you import? 

. 1 . We cannot see it here We have to iinjmrt fmm Annoica. 

Q. You could have au agent in America who could secwe jmnr require- 
ments f 

A, It wonH pay us. 

y. You suggested that if there is a monopoly in the exhibition line it would 
have a very definite injuriou.s effect on the public? 

A. Y’es. 

Q. That is yoxn considered opinion? 

4. Yes. Becau.se* that company can show whatever pictures they like, 
w'hother they are gotxi or bad. They will ])ut the pictures in the theatre and 
the public will have to see them. 

Q. Well, you rei’omniend that cojiipetition is the best way of raising the 
standard of the picture.^ — open competition? 

4. Yt^. 

And I notice you favour free trade in the cinema market? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Keeping the market open for everybody. 

A. For over^" country. 

Q. Now 1 was interested over this question of the censorship which 
Mr. Green asked 3*011. Is there any reason w'hy you should not import your 
films through Bombay? You buy films from America. Wliy can’t you have 
them imported from Bomba v and send them on tu Karachi? I.s there* mxich 
delay? 

A. The stoamer is coming to Karachi and the bills have to be paid in 
Karachi. 

((b Vas. but the mnnber of ships coming to Karachi are not many. There 
are no regular steamers? 

A. Yes, every third week there is a steamer from America. 

Q. So y<«i might have to wait three weeks before you get your film? 

A . No, it wdll come by the same steamer from America. 

(f. You think it would cause delay if you imported through Bombay? 
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^1, Bolua staamers reach Karachi e^en before tho EagUah steamers deliver 
the pictures to us. 

Q. But once you knew you were always importing through Bombay you 
could always make your own arrangements? 

A. And again wo haven’t got a man there? 

Q, But I thought you had an office in Bombay? 

A. Yes for general But supposing there was another company, 

Q. I was trying to find out if there is any serious difficulty or whether 
you could bring them in through Bombay without mutrh trouble? 

A, Wc could. Hilt suppose there is another pArty who only wants (Uio 
picture, he would have to go to Bombay and find out and have it passed. We 
have as many as 26 intported yearly. But thoro is a man who imports three 
pictures: he w^ould have to go himself and have it pas.<ied. 

Q. And you would like to be there perHonaUy for the purpose? 

A. Yes, because that man may not have any intlueiK'c, bringing only S 
pictures, « 

Q. When yo\j have the picture ccnsortHl, would you personally like to Ix' 
prenent at the censorshlj)? 

.4. Of course. 

Mr. Nf’o(}}i : There are three theatres, the CapiUd, IpIu' Palace, and tho 
Crown which show' exclusively foreign pictures and you owui one of them — ■ 
the C'apitol? 

,4 - •Yes. 

C^^. Would you he prepared to agriK* to an arrangeinont under which you 
would he compelled to show in the Capitol 10 or 12 or 15 cent, of Indian 
pictures? « 

A. No, I cannot show- them.* 

Why not? 

A. Because f shall have to keep ruy theatre empty. Nobwly would come 
there. It is quite n ditferent Imaility, The Capitol rtK}uires quiiy<^ a different 
aiidien(‘e from the Indian public. Most of those are in the city and these 
masses wifi never conn; to tlie Capitol. They have got thoir own theatres in 
the city. 

Q. What about your usual aiuiient^e. WouH they never agree to .s€k> your 
Indian pictures? 

A. That is composed of e^lucated Indians as well as Europeans ant! Anglo- 
Indians. They would never agree to we Indian pictures. 

Q. Why? Have you ever tried it? 

/I. I may mention that even the Engltvl) pictures that ) Khow'ed recently 
did not appeal to iny audience as mucli as the American films. 

Q. Do you think that if the techuifal ipiality w'€\re to improve, it would 
make any difference r 

A. Perhaps Indians may ( ome. But Europeans and Anglo-Indians will 
never come. 

Q. So it is no question of quality wiUi them? They donH want Indian 
subjects at all? 

A. No. 

Q. How is it then in reply to 22 you gay that India’s participation in the 
Imperial C^onferonce resolution WM>uld {>erhaps assist the cinema producing 
industry because in that case Tmliau fflms would he show'n in England? 

A. In the same way. 

Q. How? If the Europeans living here don’t agree to see an Indian pic- 
ture, whatever its quality, how are you sure that the EuropcaiiH living abroad 
would agree to geo an Indian picture? 

A. If it is forced here in India it may be forced in England too* 

I 


z 
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Q. 6h. you art* thinking of fticturi^s forced? I y6ii were 

oppoised tti force. You yourself don't believe in it unles^i it is forced cm tteP 

.1. In the same way as our Indian pictures also ought to be forced on 
other countries, 

Q. You are riot prepared to accept that for your part? 

A. No, 

g. Now you said that good hi ms are readily obtainable at a reasonablo 
price. That is what you suy in reidy to tiucw>tiou 9, If that be so^ how can 
you 8U]>port Tonr statement that the fact that there is a tendency towards 
monopoly has t>een hampering yon? 

A. There are good |)iotures. 

Q. You sn\' good pictures arc readily obtainable at a reasonable price. If 
that be so, what can he the cmriplaint of the trade against aii^’body, say for 
instance owniing r>() or (H) or KHi cinema.s, here? 

A. 1 won’t say a goixl many Madnn’s have got a few, I have got a few, 

T cun select irom these. Su|>po>e 1 find any bad picture, I will get another 
from the rniversivL 

Q. The fact that Maduns control a large number of theatres gives 
them a comparatively advantageous position? 

*4 , Yes. 

V. Now, you ctuitroi 4 theatres and you arc also an fmporter. Does not 
that give you a greater advantage in tlie market than a iimn who for irsttince 
owns only one theatre? 

d. Yes. he has got a rtm tract with some company. 

(*>, Quite right. 8o you arc in a more advnntageou.«^ position than a man 
owning one theatre. 

Now the very fact that a jiarticular exhibitor who owns n theatre is also 
an imjiarter places him in a certain advantageous position again? 

,4. Yes. 

Q. Would you he prepared to support a measure that would make any 
such oomhinafton illegal? That is to .say, a man who is an importer or distri- 
butor shall not he able to own any theatre in the country. One man, one 
theatre. And the nmri wdio in^Kirts or distributes must not own any^ theiitroP 

.4. Yes. That would be an ideal condition of things. 

Q. Sow at one there was some sort of blind booking in your eatp^ri- 

en<e and you yourself have to resort to it. You have got to take a lot of 
picture.s all together. In reply to one of the viuesiions you said that you 
generally import 24 pictures from America. Do these 24 constitute a block 
like that P 
.4 . No. 

Q, Then you are thinking perhaps of the pictures that you take from the 
Tniversnl ‘Pittures Corporation and which you yourself don't direttly 
import. There is n blmk .system only with the Universal? 

A. Uathiits also. 

Q. Have you mtudi experience of Patht% in the matter? 

.4. I only enU»riHl into a contract with them last year. 

Q. It was a blind bookingp 

A. No. 

You htid your selection P 

A. Yes. ]Bnt Path^ are a kind of national and now*; concern and they aro- 
giving facilities for the time being until they have eatabliabed the busing. 

Q. Now you my the fact that own a la)*ge ntnnber of tbeiiktree 

enables them not only to show the good pict ures but also the bad onew. Have 
yon c^ome across many bad picturee that Madans have shown? 



-1, Peof>l<* hire and te’! me abnut thetm T praetieally don’t go to 

t)iat tlw^atre now. I hear from the audience. They may say: last week’s 
|)ict«re there wm not gomi, that if? wh 5 * we hitve come to you. 

And your pictures are uniformly go<Mt 
A. Not ahvays. 

Q, In so far txa^ you in for bUnd booking they Ciuinot be always good. 
You hare no of iwverUuvfnfr the qualities of each partirular picture in 

yoiir dealings a ith the UnivorsuK for instance s 

A. Generally the C(>mpan> trie^ to prvxluee gtaxl pictures, 

Q. Ye*?, but it dcpeiuis on them atul not on yo\i, Tt is a question of luck 
more or lewj?' • 

A. Yes, 

Wriaen Steement .of the Karachi Indian Merchanta' AssoohOloa, 

. dated the 19th November 1927. 


1. No. 

2 Ab«uii *f't ]»cr cent of the eduented and Vi per ctmt, of the nneducated 
In ilc' loan area 1 1n vi.Nilofs are ino^il\ Hindus, and ]\tnslims. In 
Gajiip. the visiioj-'i an* mostly Kni‘oj>eans. Parsis, C'hrisliatis and non-Indians. 

irf Aloui r>CJ per chmU. vi'-it<irs an* nio-stlv ;ul*ifc><c(‘nts of inipf cssionable 
leniperameiit thouirb )»ot oi impresstonabic ‘‘ age. ’ 

d. h'ihns dcpiciinrr Indian lite arc popular with Jntlians and .sensational 
filin'^ vith heap* t>f toucrh wurk and .vtujits are popular with uneducated 
rd asses. • 

1. \o. Hv'caus<‘ thiuv c hu Ir »f a < jTif. inn industry in India with Mufliciertt 
finaiuini Cipnpnn-nt and *>» j^anisa tion ami abseime of tdbeient. dinators and 
traificd act m s 

5. Yes. 

(a) Fairly gotxl, 

ih) Yes. 

( / i Gouirivllv it is. nn>re prolitabU* to sln># an Indian film to an Indian 
audience and a Western tile; to a W(‘stf>rn audi»*nce. TV>r instance, blttiH 
upon haigli^li novels or dratnas arc pojinJar with non-Indians or even 
some KuKli-sh educated Indians. Fihus depicting Kainayan, Mahubharat or 
?iome chai»tcr.s irom these are ptjpular with Hindu audiences. 

0. Yes, dt^cidedly. 

(h) (1) Topirsd, nuidern '.otiety hlnc>. historical tdms and educative filinfi. 
t2) National ami pfuruitc epi?>odi's or lcs.> heavily p)ann?d .social, sports, folk- 
lore and humourotw films for the rest. 

P2. It is not. 

14, Yes, it would and such u.se (»f the cimunn is a very great national 
necessity. Cinema ran l>e a very great and popular agency for jniblii’ educa- 
tion spocually anauig the illiterate who < an he educated through pictureK very 
mucb more <juickly ami cffei tivc-dji than through lectures. 

There ought to be a v ery great demand for sm h films. 

15. Yes. The Industry could i-itract a mimbcr of unemployed who have 
n genius for ccting for exhibition. It 4 India actors couUl be had v€*r\' much 
cbeai>er than anywhere ehe. and generaUv equipment, travelling, etc,, would 

Uie«s iliaw ttf XinWicn or England or other Euro|xian countri^h. 

Id. At pr^^ent twhiiicaV skill k greatly bokiug, but it isf bound to develop 
if the ti*du*try oy<>?^» paying 

17. Capital can he pnxiuteil. but it i.s shy of /oming into the field becaTtfo 
thje prosipk'tfi Have not knoivn and elficieni aireclorate and enhetrprise in 

xHe line are lacking, 

z 2 
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18, Yes, We would suggest the entertainment tax on Indian produced 
filiuft to be reduced to half and materials for production of film* to be tree 
from custoiHB duty. 

21. We do not favour a state agency for film distribution or cen8orshiy>. 
We favour, however, censorship and other control by a popularly elected com- 
jnittee representing the legislature, local bodies and the education depart- 
ment. A stat^ monopoly will not succeed as a businea* enterprise, 

22. No. No kind of preference will help the Indian film industry. 

<b) TViere are other better methotU of achieving the object stated than by 
adopting preference. 

23. If the Tnclian National Congress or any other similar repreaentative 
body could l>fi‘ induced to agree, a reprasentative board on their behalf could 
select certain Indian produced films for exhibition in various parts of the 
Empire, their use being lent free of charge. Similarly, other countries in 
the Empire could send to India films produced by them for exhibition in 
India. Such films would make the circulation of misrepresentation of Indian 
life impossible, ns has been done by several writers on India and its people. 

24. (a) SeriHational or sensuous films sometimes produce high excitement 
in the individual leading to crime, 

(h) Ye*, 

((f) (1) No. 

(2> No. 

(e) We feel there has been some increase in crime of a daring nature. 
At least, new ways of committing crimes have been introdiiced in India, 

(f) No personal knowledge. 

25. Yes. 

26. (a) Yes. 

29. Yes. 

30. Children below 9 years may only be fionnitted to .see films on exlucation- 
al, historical, health and religious topics and prohibited from others. Boys 
betiveen 9 and 16 may be given a greatc^r latitude, but they should not bo 
allowed to see very sensational films of the rough tyjM? or of sex ” nature. 

31. Yes. Provided a Board 'of Censors consists of such persons who are 
competent to censor a film. 

33, Censorship should not be generally strict except in the production of 
sensuous films. 

No, Provincial Boards are verj^ n€K>essary. The Central Board should 
continue but it should consi-st of elected representatives from th<? central 
legislatures. 

'15. No. The Provincial Boards should have a paid c*ensor as Secretary to 
it, and the Board should be more representative. 

37, Yes. 

42. Yes. The Trade might lie represented on the Provincial and Central 
Boards, 

44. They can cHJiisiderahly raise the standard by reasoned criticisin from 
time to time. 

45. (u) State control should, as far as possible, be avoided. 

(6) Yes. 


Onl Evideirae ct Mvmn. R. X. SIDHWA and N. D. MAUK, Rapm- 
natattrm of Sw KamoU Indian Mmdianta' Aaaotdatlon, and tlM 
Karaohl Health Aaaoeiation, at Monday, the Slat Noienawr 1 § 9 T. 

Mr. Sidhioa ; 1 tun ctamng oa of the Eaivchi Indioa Mer«^uuntB^ 

AsitMtotian and also on bobalf at the Karachi Health Aaaociatioi). Mr. 
Malih and myself represent the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Asaociatiet). 
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Mr. Malik: 1 am a niember of the Assofiation ; that is, the hrm of 
Mewsrs, N. T). Malik tk ^ons is a meinlxjr of the Indian Merchants’ AftsotMa* 
lion. • 

Mr, Sifjhu'ff : I am a nicmht'r of the Indian Merchantis’ AaHt>riation and 
Secretary of the Karachi Health AseiooifttiorL 

Chairman : This is a TO[>ly sent to us by the Indian Merchant^i’ AH8t>cia- 
tion P 

Mr. MSidhiai : On behalf of that Assixiatioii ; both of us drafted it* 

Q. What is the nKmibi^rship of the Indian Merchants’ Asiwxiation P 

Mr. Ridhu'tj : 185. *I have not brought the annual report, but I will send 
you » copy. 

Q. It cronsists of firms ami individuals? 

.4. Mostly firms. 

Q. How Ionj!j has it^etm in existence? 

A. Foi about* ST) years. 

Q. Both of you are in the habit of p^oing to the cinema very often? 

.4. Not ver/ oftej). I do not fretpienlly visit tlie cinema. 

A/r. Mali]: : 1 go occasionally. 

Wafe tlos representation which has br^en sent by the Indian Merchants’ 
AsscK'i^tion placed before a CoiiiwiitUw*? 

.1 . The ('ommissioner’s letU'r was placed before our Managing Committet^ 
The Managing Committee elected both of us to draft the reply and submit it. 
They left everything to us* 

Q. A’ou consider the use of thV rinema for at least educational and pro}»a- 
gandu purposes a matter of necessity P 

Mr. Sidhira ; ITes, 

(). And as an arnuHcuneiit for the poor what is your view as merchants? 

.4. For amuhement to the pcKir topical films would be to a certain extent 
desirable. 

Q. Do you con*sider it a iiec'ossity or a luxury ? 

.4* To an extent it is .necessary 

Q. I put yon that (juestion in order to see' whether you consider that public 
funds should he utilised for improving or putting it on a good basis? 

A. AVhat I would state i.s for education, and health it is really desirable 
that som€^ amusement films ought to be there* 

Q. Do you consider then that public funds should be utiliscsd for develop- 
ing this industry? 

.4. Frovideci, of course, education and health films go side by aide. 

Q. That is what I mean. Now do you think that educaiional and publio 
health films will He jiroperly x^roduced or effectively j>r(Kluced if left to p)rivate 
agency ? 

A. They may not, 

Q. Would you adv'^fxate the Government establishing a studio or studioa 
for x^roducing such sort of films? 

% 

A. Nothing like it I should say. 

Q. You think that it is essential that such films should he produced? 

A. Yet. Educational and films of that sort should be produced. 

Q, Do you also believe in the development of the Indian film industry 

A. Y>8. 

Q. Do you think anything is needed to encourage its growth? 

A. Governmeiit .... 



Q, Govern m<?nt means the public? 

A. Yes. I kotow that* 

Q, Do yon think public eff* rt should he made to estabH^^h that industry 
in iht^countryK 

A, Yes, it will wrtainly be desirably. 

(?. But do you cofinider it notjoiuuiry? De^iirnbility is one thing and neces- 
sity is another, Wbat is you*' view? 

A. T woubl ;idrociite. it in the interests of the country 
Q. As a fMKfeiiaity? 

A. Yr^», 1 wfwdd think so. 

Q. Yon think the Indijui films are heconiing more and more popular with 
the pe^jple? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Do yon think there is any chance of the public in Sind going in for the 
film industry? 

Mr. Mnli\ : Yes. 

Q. Private individuals T mean? 

Mr. SiiHitta: They may, hut in the present condition of the financial 
situation it may m^t. 

O. WViose ftYianci.al situation? 

Mr. Malik : Of private individuals. At tlu? present juncture it maV not 
be poMwible owing to the dej^ressed state of the financeis geuerally. 

Q. Thar cari only he temporary. Have they shown any taste for e«tah- 
lishing any prodiuing industry here in your jmovince? ^ 

A. T do m^t think so, 

ip. But I suppose the films produced in Bombay are attractive^ 

A. Yes. 

0. They ait* now l)ecoining nnd more popular in the theatres in this 

city ? 

Mr. Siiihira : (V>nsidering the population of Karachi there are something 
like 9 cinemas h<,*re. 

Q. It is a pretty large numf»er? 

Mr. \falil: : A very large number. 

Q, Do you kno^w vha,i Mu«aaliaans r««ori to the theatres in large nuial>eraP 
WJuit is tile porcentage of population here .... 

Mr. Sulhin, . Half and half Hindus and Mua^^aluiaus ; the Hiudus are 
slightly more, say 4 or 5 per cent. more. 

Q. To which cinema do you go? 

Mr. Mnlik ■ I go to the Capitol, the Palace* Theatre, the Iniperiah I go 
to differtmt cinemas off and on, not to any particular one. There are 3 or 4 
cinemas which have hetui lately started ami they are not up to the mark. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. They dn not exhibit gotni films. The films shown there are not a« 
aatisfactorv as those shown in others. 

Q. J>o the educated people go to the Indian pictures? 

Mr. SiAhmi : Yes, thej" prefer to go there. 

Q. We were told that the edueaU^ classes do not like the pre&oat sort 
of Indian tUnis which are exhibited? 

.4, No. . I should not think so. 

Q. I# il your experience that they do go? 

A. You nman Tndian films made in Bombay? 

<?. Yes. 

.4, They attract large niidiences. 
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From tbtr educated clas^sest? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. MaliJ: Rome of U>e Indian tilins sliow'(^ on Ratnarayan fasting?: day — 
educAte<l peoolo do not jLCf nerally prefer to j;o to tho5<e fifms, 

ThiKe who have adopted Western inanners? 

A. Yes. 

Q. ThoKe who are up to date? 

A. Ye.s. 

Q. I'hev do not favour these Indian films? 

A. \o 

Q. But ordinarily nie?i like you — you have not heroine westernised? 

A. I am afraid T liave kept pate with the n»o\in^ times. 

Q, Take people like pleaders, ednealed merchant.s and so on? 

.4. Pleaders do not not. bt‘<-ause they do not like the fdin hut j^onerally 
bet;uis€‘ they d(^ not want to touch their pur^e. If they can j^o free, they: 
will ^o. 

Q. You said tlie audience was growing in mindters and all that. Who 
are the people then w’ho fyntronise the^e films? 

A. Liibounnc elas:ses. 

Q. They go in large numhers to these? 

.4.*Yes. 

Q. Have you got any edticational fihns now shown anywhere here in Rind? 

Mr. Sitlhn't: : Sot at all. hut f may say that witen they were observing 
the Baby X\’<>ek we got frorii Bojnbay the Provincial fft^nllh Week films and 
W'e showed them. But it has been found very difficult to prevail upon the 
ciiiiema oompanies to .show these becati.se they complain they do not get an 
audience, and when w’e told them to show them free of charge and also that 
we w<»uld pay them, they saitl. “ Tlie audience actually g<K?w away if we ex- 
hibit these films.’- Therefore f say it should he made compulsory that 6Uch 
films along with certain amu.senients .should be shown. 

(,>. Short length propagamla fihn.s should he < onit)uls(>rily exhibited? 

,4. Yey. From mv experience I have ioiftul that it is difilictdt fvm an 
audience to gather for such films, and secondly the com|>ani€^s do not advo- 
cate them hecHVise they say it is not to the taste of the audience. 

Q. Would yon also for the same reason t<nnpe) every cinema theatre to 
show Indian films in some portion ol their exliibinon? 

,4. Yes. historic and smb otlier fjlm.s. 

Q, Every theatre? 

A. \oi nece.ssarily all theatres, hut I think it would bo botTor . . 

Q. But why? What is tic- object? 

A. For €*ducational purpmses. 

Q. 1 mean, in order to encourage tiie growth of Indian film industry w^mild 
you advocate eompellifig evcr> cinema theatre to show wune ImHan film? 

.4, I would not coinpei them, hut as regards Ihesi^ educational, health 
films, I w^ould comi»e) them. That should be one of tfie principal aims of this 
Conrinittee. 

Q. You say capital ix not forthcoming for thifc indutstry? You say it i« 
shy ? ^ 

A, Ym, 

(f. Because the proapect^i are not brig^it? 

A. Y^. 

Q. tf that is so, hov are you going; to induce cax>ital to come unless y<f!i 
find a market for the products? 

A. If it is jfiven a trial . . . 
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Q. What trial? 

A. That it ici worth while, 

Q, By subsidy you mean? 

A, I am not in favour of subsidy by Govern aient. I say, put indirect or 
direct taxxition on the importation of foreign films. 

Q. You mant to increase the cmt of foreign films? 

A. Yes, and give advantage thereby to the Indian films. 

You want to increase the import duty on foreign films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And also reduce the duty on raw materials for the industry? ' 

A, Yes. 

Q. Those ar#* the two thing.s yon adr(>cate? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You do not advocate this quota system? 

A, No, 

Q. You understand wl»at is meant by the quota system? 

A. Yes, I have read alK>ut it. 

Q. In answer to question No. 22, you say you are opposed to preference 
being shoivn becauw^ it would not help the Indian filtn mdu.stry, 

A. There should not he subsidy I Haid. 

Q, Question No. 22 refers to the resolution of the Imperial Conference and 
you j^ay no kind of preference wall help the Indian film industry. Your 
answer is very short. What is your idtui? If pteforeuce were sliow n tt> 
another part of the British Empire you think it would not ,he helpful to tlie 
Indian industry? 

A. That is wdiat I think. 1 would not like to give any sort of preference. 

y. You do not like it because it would be harmful to the Indian film in- 
dustry, that is your point of view? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What d'> you mean by saying, “ there are other better rnethcKis of 
achieving the object.” 

Mr. ypofjy : That i.s in reply to clause \h), 

Charrman : You moan those (objects can be achieved without adapting 
Imperial proforeiice, by some sort of arrangement or ctvoperation ? 

A Yes. 

Q. You say. ‘‘ If the Indian National Congress or any other similar re- 
presentative laxly could he indiuod to agree, a representative board on their 
behalf could soled certain Indian produced films for exhibition in various 
imrts of the Empire ”? 

A. It will be better if you have a proper representative btxiy to advise on 
the soloes t ion of films. 

Bo far as Indian films, which are exhibited abroad, are concerned, you 
think a reprtjsentative body should be made to agree to what sort of film 
should b#^ selected? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Would you leave it to a body elected by the Central Legislature instead 
of the Indian National Congress? 

A. I would not mind, but the National Congress represents the people in 
the true seme to a great extent and it should have a voice in it. You know 
very well how» propaganda against India is being carried on in foreign couu- 
triea^ take, for instance, Miss Mayo’s book. Nobody on behalf of Government 
in® taken any steps to contradict what Miss Mayo stated. It would have 
been desirable if it were done. 

G. The Indian National Ck^ngress may do this without being toidP 
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A. They will do it, but T say . . . 

Q. We are not hero to advise the Indian IS^tional Congress, they wHI 
Bent itf^ Snj>|>oeing ytni Jvad a body elected from the Central Legislature? 

i4. To a luirely elected body I have no objet’tion. 

Mr, Malik , The point seoniB U> be this. There should l>o a proper kind 
of c'cnsorship, so that «*iny Indian films going ahn^ad may be censored . . 

You say that every film sent abroad, should he by a repreftentative 
body before it is sent oir^f 

A. Yes, by a proper representative body. 

Q, You would adv^K'ate wntro! for films pr<Mliu'ed in India and taken 
abroad ? 

A. Yes. Similarly in the ease of Western films to 1 h> shown in India. 

Q. 1 will come to ^hat. What is your opinion about the general effect 
of the ( ineina on the public as regards morals P Oo you think the cinema has 
got a denioraliikmg effect.^ 

Mr. Sidhwi* : Ah 1 told you. certain ty|H^ of setisational films have. 

Q. Do you think the cinema hnn had a bad effect on the Indian mind? 

.4, Certain tyi»e*i of nlms have had 4kM:id(xlly. I d(4 not say all the films, 
btit certain classes of films have in my opinion iru'reastxl tlie mmiln*r of 
( riinei:^ 

(J. Uo you thitjk more (rimes are conunitted owing to the cinema? 

.1. Yes, I do feel that. 

Q. Is that thi>» general fesding in your community here'? 

.1. That is the general feeling of people. At times when IheftH are com- 
mitted of a very peculiar nature, they attribute them to the Infineru'e of 
cinema shows. 

Q. Whnt sort, of thc'fts? 

A Not ordinary thefts, bur. thefts rcxpiiring oxiraonliimry skill, 

Mr. Cmtnuin : Showing new' tricks and so on? 

,4. Ye.-*. 

Mr. Malik ; One CKXurred in Marachi. A*s('hoolboy in a Mission S<4»ool 
rohlxxl some one of a few rupees. He had his f<Hd covered with a bit of 
gunny bag so as not to leave any prin% there. Whoa he was caught and 
brought before the Court lie was asked whore he got tin idea from? Ifo said 
that he got it from the cinema. 

Mr. ('oaf man : Do you know that from your personal knowledge? 

.4. The fieadmasier of the -^choid told me. Then you may have heard 
of the daring dtuoiiy that occur red in Cair iitta. Some years hm k nn 
edueat-ed party came in a motor car. ItKited some Hhoi» and went back. They 
were chastxl by a gang of police. When they reached a certain place there 
was a wall between . They hiul maiiageti to have another motor ear on the 
Ollier side. The police did not think of it. The dm oils climbed over the 
wall, went to the other side with their booty and escaped. When they w'cre 
caught they w^tre anked where they got the idea from. They said they got 
it from the cinema. In short new methods of (‘onimitting (Times have liOfm 
introdu(?ed by the cinema films. 

(Chairman : Is it your idea that no film baaed on crime should bo exhibited? 

Mr. Malik : I do not mean that, 

Q. Then.J^ 

A. There are certain kinds of films which should be ie«tricte<l to certaiit 
classes of people, people of certain age and over. 

Q. These may be old men who took the idea? m 

A. It is not impassible. 

Q, Then what is the use of classifying these films, only for adulteP 

A. Tho-se who have not got exfierience, or who are impressionable. 



Q. Tho«te ^ho romir»tt motor cur dacoities are not boys of !mpres?iian|ihle 
age y 

A. Of c<wii>e, they got thr> 'impression. 

Q. You ran get the impression and T can get the impresHion? 

A, But they have not got experience of what this impression will lead to. 

Q. Therefore you are not for prohibiting the cinema altogether? 

A. No. On the contrary I think it is the l>est thing for ifnparting educa- 
tion. There nre different standard.*^ of morality in India. One film may he 
quite uriohjectio)iid)h* in one province but not so in another. 

Q, Tt is all very gen€*ral. What do you suggest? 

A. Tin lernedy is )>roper fenKi>rf>hip, <ensorship entrusted to n proper 
kind of ]>er»f>h‘. Tf there is a proper sort of censorship, they ran very well 
)f>ok after their own province. i>fvr‘anse yon cannot liave universal censorKhip 
for the whole of India. The circumstances im* so different. Ah you have 
your different legislation in different provinct's. — one frrovince pret€*r8 the 
age ot cojr'ient und anothei province <h»es not, — siniilnrly you cannot say the 
stfuidard of morality is cverywViere the same. A film may be found unofoiec- 
tioTiable in BomViay, but we tnight not allow it if we had any hand in the 
censorship her*' 

y. TIuu'c iH a peniivious effect of the cinema in your view so far as crime 
is coiu erned? 

A. A'es, to c certain extent. " 

i). I sn|qH>c yon ktuivv there are rules in the Ceri-sOrship Board which 
provid<^ ior it? (.Vnsors have ti» take care that in the^e crime fihu^ sugges- 
tive things und details as t(> the method of committing a efime nre omilUwi. 

•t. Again, no T have told you, it comes to the* qmvstion of judgment. Take 
the nim of “ T>amagc<l Goods.” 1 run a preacher of the gosjiel of healtli and 
I woulti very much like to Itave that type id Minis slmwn rather than any 
others but that film was lirst |,>rohibitcd here. 

Q. By whom? 

A. I do noi know by whom. 

Q, You liked it hut other people did not? 

A. There are I'ertain peo]de*w’ho may have said, These are not the things 
tr. he -show'll noAv-a-day-s.'’ Those in authority hear them because siK-h and 
stub a Jhirig comes from such and such people. 

(). on sav people objected to ” Damaged Goods ” being sbowui ? 

A. Some ohjectetl. 

(j. And lh:M objection prevmikHi? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that abjection was not n good objection? 

A. It w«s not, been use those t>ea|>k had not Htudie*] tliis question from . . . 

They did not take a broader new of the question? 

A. Yes. 

Do you think that the cinema has got any demoralising effect on the 
youth oi the country apart from crime? 

A. r>ot us a whole, but so far as some films are coiiceriied , . . 

You are then TiM»re {or strietier oeim>r»hip than it is at present? 

A. No, tun at the pr<iseut iiiorneut. I want tiiem to live and to enioy, 
but not at the cost of morality. 

Ith Everybody agreea about it, but the difficulty m to find ... 

A. The censorship Board shonki eoiisiat of such people, men of position . . , 

«> Let us exainine your position now. Do you expect et^ery ffim to be 
examined by the whole Board? 

A. Ever}’' fdm to be examined if it i» not based on a recognised religious 
3»ok. 



,, In order to find out w‘hetber it is* &o liaised, one *ihould eK Amine the 

*4. Yes. • 

Q, Then you want the whole Board to examine each film : 

A. Yes. Ychi could have yo«r In»|>ector and let the mo n hriug to the 
notice of the Hoard what kind of film . . 

You would leave the fi!\st itispec’tion to an Inspeirtor r* 

.4. I would not. T would leave it to the Uoartl. If the Hoard does not 
want to take so inueh j>ain,s to censor properly, taking into t onsidcrut ion 
that millions of fjeoj»l^> will he afFeeted . . . 

Q, It is not a cinestion of millions of people l>eing alTected hut ycoj rnuftt 
fiiui a method or scouring what is good for them and I want to know what you 
think ? 

A. I would like every film to l>e scrutinised, 
y. Hy the v. hole Hoard r 

A. \\ oil. the Hoard iiiiiy a)<point some ol tluMn.seU es- tor njsi;n»(‘r‘j it 1in\v 

constitute cocnn it teo>. . one for health films and vso on. they can cvnudj^e tlie 
things easily. 

Mr. StAinrn : It a Hoaifl is appf>tnted with mtni of difterent tc!i;{.cr;untMi! s, 
they ran. for in.stance it tlicn* is u historv man lie will 1 h‘ able to s^c historical 
ft fills ^aiid so on. 

The hist<jrv innu .vill he concerned with historimil portion only '-* 

.4. As it is honorary work it will he dtsirahle that loss: work is CMirusU'd 
to them. ^ 

(,>. So tliat you imi.st minimi^' the work as far as [wssihle whicfi is cast on 
the Jhiard)^ 

.1. The. pamphlet^ must he lumirallv there. 

(jh Pam|dilets won't tell you wluu the film is like? 

A, Hut tint will guide you. 

Q. To the story or ph^t ? 

A. Then the film has lo Ix' exhibited before it is put on tin‘ sc teen 
V- Will yon be satisfied if one jmid offii-ei^inspectf; the filmK 
A. On* only ins])eicts Otc film before he hring« it before the Hoard: 

Wiiat I c thinks is unohjec'tionable he wull jinss, hut W'hc*r<‘ he feels 
a doubt he will bring it bet ore the Hoard?* 

.4. No, 1 wotTt he .satisfied. I vv*>uld not give him any power to j>:css 
a film. 

Q. Then what will be his power fW'Ctu cling to you? 

4. He must put it before the Hoard. 

What has he to clop 

A. He will have to do oertnin work like the »et‘ret«ry. 

<j>. work do you expert the impector to doP ATm want H»c nvspcM 

lion either to bc^ done by one itidividiittl. by the Board or by a panel of the 
Board ? 

.4. H> a panel. 

Ho tha*: every film mtist go through n panel? 

4. And one* insptwtor should be a i^aici man there as an officer for exec u- 
tive work, if any j.s required to be done. 

Q, Then on every bmird you should have a hi.story-k flowing man, afi edii- 
a reHgious m«m^ 

4. 3o that there may be lesi-; work entrusted to <?iKh honorary worker, 

Q. Is every film to be seen by an educationalist, a histortati, « rciigiouH 
man — is every film to be Keen by such a group? 

A. Ye&, 
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V. yon wart a combination, do you think you can get it P 

Mr. Malik : You should allow the Board to co-opt raemhers in each pnv- 
vinc?e if you want them. There are so many ways out of the difficulty if you 
want to minimise the work. * 

Q. Anyway that is your opinion. You hare not thought about the details. 
Your opinfon is that avery film should be examined by some res^neihle 
memhers of the public. That is your main paint f 
A, Yes 

Q, It should not he 'eft to a single individual P 
.4. Yes, 

Q, That you think will be n remedy for the state o»r things that you find 
There is more safety in two ineii^s judgment than in one man’s judgment'^ 

A. Quite right. 

Q. Do you advocate that the Government should establish studies for agri 
cultural and educational purposes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are prepared, as members of the public, to support any financial 
commitinfuit ndiich may lie needed in that direction. Because you are all 
voters I take it and as pxiblic tax-payers you are prepared to support any 
expenditure in tliat behalf? 

Afr, SidhuKi : Yes, because it is in the interests of agriculture and educa- 
tion in India as a whole. Therefore we would not mind paying for if. 

Q. In your answer to question No. 34 you .say though proviru^ial hoards 
are ver>^ iietTf^sary, the ctuitral board .should continue.” Hut there is no 
central board at present. Do I understand you to say you should like to 
a Central Hoard in addition to the provincial! boards? 

A. No. 1 think provincial hoards should be left to themstdves. 

Q, No cential hoard need be instituteii 

A. No 1 don’t think so. It will mean <»ver]ap|ung of work. 

Q, The Chairman has asked ytm w'hether it is pussihle to ensure that 
film is seen by a panel of members oi the Hoard and yovi rather left it t<i 
iisi to work out the details. Have you any idea of the amount of w^ork iii\olvt-d 
in the eeiiiiorship of filinaP < 

A. Therefore I statetl there should be different persons for different topics. 
80 that the w^ork can be considerably rniniiuised. 

Q. The danger is if you split up the work among too many people there 
won’t he uniformity of action. There mnst be differences of opinion in any 
case. What appears to you one day unohjectionablo may appear to 
Mr, Mtilik, who has not seen it or censored the film, wdieu he sees it first 
on the vsci'cen, as unsuitable. AWnild it ever be possible to avoid such difter- 
encos of opinion? 

4. The point in this. If there is a responsible man on the Board the? 
public will have confidence that the film has been pro|>erly censored. If you 
have such a panel as I suggest, the merchants may have sent one member, the 
Health AssiKuation another, the Municipality another. Then if that man 
does anything wrong, the municipality or whomever he represe/it^ can throw 
him out. 

Q, You still desire, 1 prosume, that the certificate of any such Board shall 
be v'ttlid throughout India? 

A. I don’t say throughout India. ^ 

Q, Well subject to the right of any local authority to suspend it? 

A. I cannot aay about India as a whole. As far as a particular prorinco 
is coneerned, behind th© man there is some force. 

^ Q. Wduld the Board of Censors at Bombay, if it was so constituted aa you 
be respouatble to th© public of Karachi F 

A, Therefo-c I say it has to b© provincial. 
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Q. You would have a separate board for Karachi? 

.4. Yea, a separate boarxl. 

Q, And A separate board for Hrderabad, !^nd? 

*4. Not iieceesiirily. 

Q, Can you suggest how those hoards can be financed? 

.4, There sliould be one central board for the provii>e<?k of Siiid and it may 
be co-opted. Looking to the special circumstances of Sind 3’ou may have a 
separate boar^^, just as in other Government matters Sind is altogether inde- 
pendent. 

Q, Would you agree to a separate one for Gujerafc and a separate one tor 
Maharashtra? • 

4. The position Gujerat and Maharashtra nuty bi^ the same as Bombay 
and therefore it may not nee<l a separate Board, 

('oIoupI i'r'awford : Have you seen any Indian films exhibited here made in 
Bengal ? • 

4, No. ! diave not seen such filnivS. 

Q. Are yoii generally against misrepresentation of facts on the films, 
misrepresentations of Indian life in the West, misrepresentation of religious 
«iibjcetvS ? 

4. Yfvs. 

And similarly niisreprcscmtation of any sort even of Western races in 
India if it txxnrs? 

4, Yes, 

Q, Do you think that we must make special i>rovisi(>n for the eritertain- 
luent requireinentH of different ( lasses of people? The cinema provides enlor- 
tainment for the people. Some ]>eoplp want that form of entertainment i»i 
one type and sutne in another type. Can we force them all to take one ty]>e 
or must we corfsider the difierent refiuirements of ditferent ]>eople? Let mo 
|viit it to you perfectly straight. You have a certain number of I'hiropeans 
and Anglo-Indians who want n particiihir kind of entertainment. Do you 
think we wonld be right in (>roviding the kind of enU>rt.ainm(>nt they require? 

.1. Yes, provided it is jmtTonised hv that class t>l peojde. 

Q. There has been some >ort ol Miggesti(#i that might. iiri|>ose a rpiola 
sy>t<un with ii i iew to enconraging the Indian film indirstry. S(uue exhibitoi.s 
have told us Hiat in certain theatres and (certain riui'inas patronised by this 
purii<ular class of audience .vuch films would not be a draw; they want to see 
u ditferent type of film. Wiuild y<m suggi‘st that we should he jirstified in 
making such si-ecial arrangeiueul.s fur them? 

Mr. Mnlik : 8o far as catering for all cIossoh of j>e(>ple is concerned we are 
in favour of the idea that we shouhl < ater tor all, provided the films are 
<-en,sared . . . 

Q. I am not talking of censiu’ship now but only of the provi.sion of that 
kind of entertiuniiuMit, You think we ought to ace to the needs of all ( la.s^es? 

4. Ortainly. 

Well then in so far a? these theatres which we decide should be entitUvI 
to provide entertainrne/it for Kurofienn audienws, are concerned, you would 
have no objectioii to them showing British Kmpire films? 

4. No. I would not have any objection provided that they have been 
censored properly^ by the Hoard of Censors so a.s to avoid misuiuierHtanding, 
Now’ as regardri misunderstanding 1 give one instance. 8o many misun- 
derstandings cKicur beciause those wdio are in the know^ are not (‘on.sulted. A 
funny thing Kapj>ened onoe. A new^ arrival from the West was ent<?rtained 
at a Native State banquet. After dinner he wa.H served with betel leaf and 
niit. Naturally he declined it. Next day he wrote to the people there that 
Indians are in the habit of spitting blood after e\^ery meal. He askesi^ati 
Indian who told him after every meal they did that. It was of course no 
fault of his. There is the same kind of misrepresentation for instance in th' 
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of The Life of Krinrina.*’ Thousands of missunderi^tandingis have heen 
spread and eouUl be spread in this way. 

Q. Owing to ignorance of T&rious customs. Quite. ^Tow can you give us 
any idea of the type of iilm being shown in what I might c-all the luofussti of 
the Sind province K Are there any cinemas in the inofttssjl? 

Mr\ Shfhmt : No there are not imany. By tnofussil ymi mean a town of 
about ^>5,000 population? 

Q. Yes. 

A, Well there is Larkiina for instame. 

Q, Have y ^u ween the type of him shown there!-" < 

A. Several of the films exhibited here are .shown there. 

Q. We ha v'c be^fm given to understand that quire a difierent type of film 
gCHis out to the motussil ; a type that would not draw an audience at Karachi 
or Boinhay might be bouglit sf>ecially to show in the luof ussil ? 

A. My juforination is that .... 

Q. You lia\ e no personal knowledge ? 

4. N(c 1 have no )>ersonal knou ledge. 

And would you say from yr)ur knowledge o-f y<jur own province that, 
films yon rnighi (ptite w<‘ll show in a ('o-mopoliraft tOAvii like Boinhay oi- 
Karachi might not be suitable to be shown in the districts r 

A. Some possibly. ‘ 

f am, just wondering whether we have i.i> make any pariicnilar n-com- 
iueiulttiion for our mofussil atuiience.H or not. Du you iliink vve .sliould (oiv 
fc^ider it.'" ** 

4. 1 was layiTig stress on filiiiK, as I said ‘to the C^hairnmn, about health. 
That should be considerably adv<K‘ated in the mofussil because gieat ignorance 
j^revails there as regards, for instance. inf;u)tile mortalit.s, Tlie ( inema tan 
ilo u lot. The infantile incrtality is far greater m India than in any othei 
country, and that is the case much uion* in inofuswii towns whore indigenous 
dhaLi are in charge of maternity cases. If the kind of tilm which i-, exhibited 
by the Child AVelfare 8ocj'*ty at their yearly shows were made compuLsory . 
1 can assure you it would do a lot of gtH>d. 

Q, I notice both of you are strongly in favour of (.iovermaent doing .soimv- 
thing in the riature of visual instruction r 
A . Quite right. 

Have you seen a large number of Indian films .shown in fhirnhay^ 

4. They are fairly good in the city. 1 am not a. frequent visitor hut I 
fciw them exhibited outside. 

Q. Yh>u stre the posters P 

4. Y’e*. and I know that m the city frequently they shun Indian films. 

Q. I wa.s ju»t wondering whether you consider tin* .stories in thoae indmn 
films suitable and generally gocKl or have you got some criticism to make of 
the atoriew that Indian producers adopt for their fdm.sr 

4. .1 have not come acrosK a sufficient iuinih<u* to criticise them, 

Mr. yeofjif : Y'oii are very keen that Oovern men t should undertake public 
and eciueational propaganda through the film}' 

4. Qtiite. 

Q. And you stated that yet* w^ould Velcome Government starting a studio 
for the mannfaetitfe of such films? 

Q. Now^ there iw np aiternative way to briug this aWut. instead of Uov- 
enimeut undertaking the maniifat^ure of these films Oovernment might en- 
irufit the w’ork to private people, those who are already , in the film prostlucii^ 
That nught. to a ('tirtaiu extent, eucourage U*e fdna it^ustry. I^otthi 
you he prepaid! to support Government owned studios in prefereuco to Gov- 



^t^tnent giving, order.% tor tbe mimufncture of t^^rtain kinds of films on 
T^rtain .spiK'ififuttion.s, to tho private {u-ople who run .Nvtudit>i!s r 

^4, 1 do av>t mind encouraging private istdustry in that way . 

I would rertainly prefer Gc/vernment to do it, 

Q. Whiit do you mean ? If you were sure ttmt private peojde eould turn 
out go<»d work w^uld you have any ol)je<:iiouy 
.4. No. T would Vmve no objection. 

Q, Would you prefer <hat to Governineut agency or r^fc i'rf\Stlr 
A. If it is ri sponsible, il it i.s under jiroi>c*r Ciuvtrot. 1 would advm'ftte that, 
otherwi.se not I wo^ild, .> avoid all risks, prefer Government agency. 

Q, Yon fire nl.<t) anxion.s that souio sort of propaganda iniglit bo uiidor- 
taken fb rough tVie film in ff reign countries*'^ 

. 4 . Yes, 1 want to fli.sseminato it in its true tn)l(>;ir8. 

(>. 1 take it you visualise a propaganda entirely of n vohinlary (haractev 
and you do mil consider Ih.nt to be a business proposition at nil, Eitiier the 
National Cong-ess or a Committee chH'tc^d by the Legislature should under- 
take surh prof»agandu work, nd necessarily as a busim^.ss proi)Osition but 
purely as a voluntary work — is that yotir pcvsition? 

,1. ^'es . bu!: I say (jlovernment might to help. 1 gisve a tyjiiral eviuiiple, 
that of Miss Miiyo\s book. What have the (JovernnKOit done in tViat respect. 
1 \<i nidd \ iluni iirily help if I had the nu*an> to do so, 

C- Cor tliat purpose vuti ilon’t want to d<'t>end ott the trade. Yt>u want 
OowTuiiuoit to umlertake the duty of fighting misrepresentation a!)road i'' 

^(’S, hoc <,‘ver murh I tuight desire I would not hat e tfie means to <lo 
so; t ore it is pari of tin* duty of (to\ ernm<*nt t<.» pur P- o\%ii (smntrv in 
its true colour, before others 

C- No^^ ('olonel Cra^V(t.^rd pel yon a qiie.stiun. I did not understand your 
anstteu'. Me asked you a heiher you ate prepared to j;rovide different types 
of enteit.iinmi ni tor different p<‘Ojde. that is t<i ‘-ay, Indian tilnis for Indians 
and Western films tor lOuropeaii-< now are you pre]mred to support any 
ai ratigenient v hich miglit eitlier exi hide Indians from th*.‘alres w here the 
foreign films might }»e rhowti or ex<lnde Europeans trom theatres where 
Indian i;lm> eve shown r ^ 

A . 'I hat n .i.s not my : nswer. My ei>lleagu<' gave it. 

Q, Tliis IS not the ansa'-r wfiieh you gave hui I vvani to underslaml the 
jKisitioji. You are not pfspan-d to suppemt. siedi a position!" 

.1, Certainly not. 1 personally do not. 

J/r. Mftltl: : What 1 siii<l in answer tt» f'olonel ('rawforii’s (luestion was 
that we shoiilil certainly cater tor all kind,s of people. Now ihe tjue«iioii in 
whether there should he any coiitrtd over it. whether films .shown in tlieatres 
which are to the European taste should be ojum to Indians or not. If it is 
so there should be some ,s<mt of restriction [»ut just they do in tlie case 
of sex nims '* for adults only.'* iSt) you c’ould have tor Euro|«ean.s uids.’ 

L'iilont i i' nttf fot tl : i did not hiiggest that .Indians should be excluded. J 
rather suggested it might he jios'^ihle to say to one tlu?atre catering already 
wuiiuly for European audiences Well you may shcov Eurojamn films." I 
would not exclude indiaiiJj but 1 would nut force a theatre at the same ttnu 
to .tjliow filuus which the majority of it» audience >vouId not care to see, 

< VtcucMitin ; Ha.<i you not in your mind that certain theatres should sln>w 
only a ceriaiii claiis of }dctureffp 

f’olonfA ('raitfonl : J had in my mind that it w ould i>e cpiiie posMihlje tliat 
you might reepdre one or t theatres to cuter for the European and Aiigitv 
Ipdiau community. 

^t r, A eoc /11 ; Do you snjiport that view or not I" 

Mr. Malik :l support that view as Odonei C rawford put it. The itfdnni 
filpw miy he oi>en to Europeans, but filius of tlie kind wdiich are not to the 
Indian iaate which we generally condenm and which the Western people do 
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not condeniTj, let »»ch films be ftbown to the Western people but not be oi>eti 
to Indians, 

fUd'/nrl Crawford : DonH roVi think that films condemned on moral grounds 
/.hmild be condemne<i for e^’errbody. 

Mr, Neof}ij .* There are Indians who have gone to Western countries, got 
their education there, livv'd there for very long, adopted Western habits of 
life — suppose tltey want to those films? 

A. Then y oi could v>ut in a proviso about being Westernised, But we are 
not now coriwitkriug the details, 

Q. I quite see that they should not be denied thev* particular form of 
amusement but how' are you going to bring that about? I am anxious to 
anderstand tho exnrt schcntt^ in which you can fit that id<?a ? 

A . These are details w'hi< h can hc^ workwl out in various w'ays, just as 
they are in tho custj <if films “ for adults only/’ 1 have no objection to Indians^ 
who wuint to be on a parallel w ith Western people going to see these Western 
films. *^'hiK much is ccrtaiti. There is always a way out of such a difficulty — 
not one way hut a hundred and one w'ays. 

Q. Don’t you think Indians generall’y do not like to go to a show wnere 
a film of tViat kind is being shown? I>o they prefer to go to a show' which 
might appeal to a European audience specially hut which might not appeal 
to an I'.dian Would an Indian go to such a show loft to himself? 

/I. l or instance, where there is a film with long kissing going on it ‘may 
not be vnipulatahle to Western people. 

(). Why do you think that long kissing is not uiipalatahle to Western 
people ? * 

A. Ihx’atisc* they w'ould jiot pcniiut that film to be shown if they were 
against that sort of thing; but since they frecjuent .stub cinemas where such 
ihii.s are shcnvii T take it that they do not ohjecd. 

M r. (irf f n : Many of us d > not frequent stich cineina.s. 

Mr, S : W^ndd an Irdian go to see sin li an uni»alatable film? 

.4. Xo, it is denioralisj ag to liiin. 

But do.'s he go at all? 

.4. Well he has to have his aitjuscunent . 

Q. T*ow ymi meutioned soinethiiig about the spcM ial circumstaiiecs which 
miglU require a specinl censorship for the benefit of this particular province. 

A/r. Sitlhira : No. What I staUnl in answer to the Dhairman’s question 
was that Sin 1 is a province by itself, .Nc»parate in the sense' that there arc> 
certaiTi adininistrative powers vest<»d in the t'ornmissioner of Sind. There- 
fur€> for that |:>urpose a »p*.vial board .<h(>ul<l be ereated for Simi. 

Q, Merely (or that purpose? What 1 want to know is whether you think 
that the standard of ccMisorship adopted for the other part,s of the Province 
of Bombay is not good enough for Sind? 

A, What I was stating wms that if honorary members were appointed on 
those boards, ek«:'t4Hl from their own province, the selecrtion would be more 
desirable than otherwise. 

Quite right but do you consider that the standard which the Bombay 
Board oi Onsorss at pre«!^nt applies to these films doe« not suit Sind, or is it 
aierely because Sind is a separate administrative unit for I'ertain purposes 
that you want to have a Board of Censors attached to the local authorities? 

A. No. I didn’t say that. 

Mr, C^mtnuin : Just oue or tw^o questions to get a little more clear the 
kind of pictum that apv>eal to Indian audiences. You appeared in your 
replies to Mr. Neogy to distinguish betw<t>en the taste of the educated Indiana 

and the uneducated. Is that «o? 

% 

Mr. Malik : You eee I was asked supposing those Indians who Ifead been* 
abroad and adopted Western methods, if they want to see the films meant for 
Europeans, will you have any objeetion to their going to see themf 



if. T want to jzet away from that line for the moinent. Bo yon believe 
that there is any ilifference between the taste of the e^liKnted Indian and the 
uneducated Indian auclienc^e? • 

.4. You haM' to divide the eniincated into two classes, tho4^e who have bo<^n 
to Western countries and those who have not been. Of (Wirse then you will 
hnd a difFeremc between the two, becnnst^ the latter class have not seen the 
life of th<- West whi('h in some ( is nti» represented. There may lie uothini,^ 
wrong in tliat but the people who have not been to the West cannot under* 
stand it. 

Q. It is just at ejm^tion of what they Hke then. Take the average Indian, 
whether he is educated rr not, as long as he has not liei'n to Kurope or the 
West, wlnii sort of pictures interest him most? 

A. Cowhov pictures, murder, excitement, Muasational dancing and all those 
things. 

Q. Even the unednwted ? 

.1. Even t ho .uneducated. The cinemas have to cater tor them. 

(b Has the uneducated man in this place atyy preference, woiihi he rather 
go to a W’€^i«>rn film (»r to an Indian film? 

.1. A»i Indian of the hihonring class would like to go to a film where there 
is much simsrtt 'on, much dancing arni so on. 

f>. That i> yc.nr experience in Karachi? 

.4. Yes, .s<» far as I have Ijccu to tlie cinema 1 find that wdienever there is 
murder ui reels, you find pt‘Oplc fltK'king there. Tlum of courso if there 

i-v anything taken from a well written novel by a w^dl known writer tho 
majority of 1 he hfw class laheurers will not go. 

Mr, They do nor follow the stihje<f ? 

.1. Yes. and there an‘ no excit nig scenes which without their urulerstand* 
ing them they mijoy. They see dancing in the harem oi a palace for instance, 
and they like tiiat. 

(Itiiirfnrtn : The uno<lucated do it er the educated? 

.1, riu uneducated. .\nd as regards the dances which are c*arried on in 
thr U'est they eatinot undeistand them, excejit that they are struck by the 
very seint> c!(. thing. So \ur as I know, heiilfe a student of health, I think 
hidl nudity is worse (join nakedne-^s, it is more tempting than if the jmrson 
were rjuite naked. These [Ks^pk* like such films, 

Q. Non mean to say eduenttsl people do not like it? 

A. They might like it but generally they avoid it unless they art* Europe 
returned or when they wjint to keep company with We.stern people, but 1 
mean so far as tbeir taste is concerned, nuturally not. 

Mr. Couimtin : Your experieme in that the uneduciited man likos violent 
action and e.KcilcmeMt ? 

A. 4 here is no harm ia having a sensational film so long as it cioes not 
rross the border of morality. 

Q. Is your home in Karachi? 

.4. Aly hoitf© in in Dera Ismail Khan. 

Q. AYhen were you there last time? 

.1. >oifte H years ago. 

Q. There no cinema there ihen,«^Do you go anywhere else? 

A, I go to Lahore. 

Q. Any smaller place than Lahore, a place about tho size of IK*ra Ismail 
Khan? 

.4. T have been to Gwalior. 

Is thcTr; a cinema there? 

A. In the mofuasil there i» a cinema; though during the time 1 waa 
there there was none at Gwalior. I have got eome lands there. 
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Q. Well, now, you ineauon the etfect of the cinemas on crime and you 
gave tw a specifk^ iii>ttance. Yovi will admit that it will be somewhat difficult 
to exclude all film^ that deal, w ith crime+t, hut would you agree to this posi- 
tion that no him ought to show a crime committed in such detail that any 
meinht^r of the audience cotild learn how' to that crime from seeing 

the film ^ 

.4. There is no harm an showing such films; on the contrary that will do 
some gtHxl, provido<i it is also shown how' they were tempted to commit 
murder and crime and how they w^ere taken to task, but new and scientihc 
methods of committing criniv'^ should as far as j/ossible be avoided. 

Q. If other things were equal, namely the techivical value, educational 
value and so on would you regard it ns more desirable that films protlucod 
in the British Empire shouLl he shown in India rather than films produced 
ill Ariierita? 

A . So lon^:; as the rules of censorshij* are observed and so far ns the 
quality all right, it matters very little what films you exhibit in India 
so long ns they fulfil certain conditions. • 

Q, Wind I w'ant to got at is this. India is a part not of the British 
Knipiro, hut shall we say of the British Ctunmonwealth. Therefore, ptinw 
faru' it dof's stem desirable that the different |)art>; of that Commoinvealth 
should Know each other more intimately than they know' the other |>artis ot 
the Do you agree to that? 

4, 1 1 »t comes to the <p'e>tiou of industry being taken up by the ‘British 
Counnouwealth and then Konding those films .... 

(>. 1 nm thinking of the general po.sition, that we, India. Australia, C‘anada, 
Great lljitain iiml fsouth Atri<‘a are j»art of one Common wtalth. Would you 
.say that gi*neially it is devirnhle tlnit they should know eacii cdher better 
tiiau ciiey kuc'W the other j>arts of the world? 

.4. Yes, they should know each other in their true coh>in\s. 

Q. I want tn come to that point. There is n <‘ortaiu amount ot pftisre- 
jjresental ion or. I may say, misconception between the dilferent parts ot th.t* 
Empire, and it is desirable that that misconception should ho reinuwMi. Do 
you regird tlie ciueuia as a good agency tor removing that ini.''Couceptiun 
and disj -oiling ignorance? 

.4. (>8 course, it ha.s got u very great educational value if the. films are 
properly taken and if they rejvresent the true character of the subjects treated. 

Q, You would like the films produced iu India by Indians to go to the 
different parts of the Empire? 

.1. Provided they have been prmhiced under certain conditions and 
unilned by those vvlio kiunv the conditions, because the people in the west 
would natural’y like Uv know' all about India, her {veople and their habits and 
so on. But as you know^ India is a vast continent, and a thing which jiuiy 
he common in Bengal may not be ciwnmon in Madras; a thing which is con- 
sidereti object iouable here may not be considered objectionable in Boinbay. 

ijf. Then as regards the general position jon agreie that it is desirable that 
the different parts of the Empire should know' each other b*'fter and that 
the cinema is a g<K>d agency for that purpose? 

.4. ye A 
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lodttBtry either IB Sadia or ebro^d. 
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Indians (1) of the educated elauise^s and (2) of the illiterate cla^ases nw 
generally frequent Cinemas in urban areas. Such attendalioe in largely citi 
the Inerease. My answers refer to Bind especially . 

(h) Average Cinema audiences will be differently i^miposetl in different 
localities. Tn the T*ala<^e Theatre the audience trill W cM>in|>o»ed tnainly of the 
edut'ated oIussck— E tiropeari, Parsi and Portwg:uese artd in the tow n of Karachi 
proper of Miisidtnans and Hindus, Makranis. etc. 

{/) The proportion of the audience consisting of children under 14 or 
adoU^iHMits of iiuprcssiyiiabie age will he more than one-third. 

Part I. 

Fihn Irufusfry in India. 

• 

M. In iny opjinion sensntiouul hlms are the most |>o|>ul«r with Indian 
au(li<*n<‘e.s and generaUs in India. 

1. Th<' exhibitors are catering very imuitMinateJy for Indian aiidient^eSj, 
who can l»e very religions if pr«»ptnly handled. 

o. 1 ndian-prodiK ed blni-. depicting Indian life.' are not readily available 
to exhifdtors. When they arc. they an* soinetinies ot giaxl quahty and then 
ih(\v int'v very [lopnlar. It is ordinarily more profitable to show an Indian 
thiiii a W'eNieiu tihnr Drop ami Prahbol svill be .some examples of sucecKsful 
Imiian films. 

d. [u) I do tijiuk that tiluks of Indian life — topiial Indian tunvs. and 
-eenes fwilli Indian actors) dep^<‘ting stories froin the national literature, 
history and tnytliology. would be n»ore popular with Indian audiences than 
the j)revaient Wcstmn tilnis. 

■ h) Of su<*h tiiiiiH. ill llic historual would appeal iiio^t stiotigly to the 
e<iueat«;‘d clasNe.s. and C2) and the tvhgious to the dlilerate po|ajhiiiori. 

7 My experieine of mililarv life is inadt*<|unt€n 

S. (o) I am not 8iiti«fied with the present eoiulition ol the industry in 
this (ountry in its several iiranclies of produetion, distribution and exhi- 
bition. • 

ih) In my opinion the nnnn difficulties lK*Ketting the industry aro- 

luadiapiate te<bnical training. c*#st of material, and no emtiuragomenl. 

d, (iood tiim.s are m>t readily obtainable hy exlubitors at reasonable pricing. 

The tendency to monopoly ol the HUpply or exhibition of films lies in the 
difficulties instanced above, 

10. 1 hav4‘ no experience of these :>ysUuiis. 

11. The exbihiLor.> in tlus (-ouniry do not hai c sufficieni fa< ilities lor 
)»re vie wing (ihns. 

I'J. The Arnusernent Tax i^> some handicap to the exhilutor. 

].’k Regarding the Tariff generally on all materials i'onnect.ed with the 
Film industry, it should be so framed that the indigenous production of hlm^ 
may be facilitated. 

14. I do i-onsider that an increased ui^e of the <?tnema lor educatioiral 
purpose*^ in schools and for adult education in agritaili ure, public healtli. etc., 
by tioviu iiiuent or otlier agencies would heli» the growth of the film industry 
i»i thi.s country. 

There will be considerable demand for buch filin.s. 

15. C'onditions in this ixnintry are favourable to development of an Indian 

film industry on a large scale. Almost all material could be 

prtKluced in India, if techni<*al €*diu:ation is lietter provided. 

Iff. Ihere art? not at present enough Inamn producjers, dire<'.U>i'h, actors, 
actres.sC’s and .s<.!enario-writers of sufFn-ient techuhal knowledge, enterprise, 
resource and adapf^^>iJ^ify whom the country can depend for a substantial 
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output of films of real competitive exhibition \"alue, but the supply can with 
rea&oniihle care be eaaiiy provided. 

Technical education, subsidiee, cheap freight and such other measures 
can supply tbe deficiency. 

17. I do consider that sufficient capital in India is or will be forthcoming, 
for film-production. 

18. 1 do w^nsider that suitable Government action whether legislative or 
administrative may he an effective incientive and encouiagement to private 
enterprise for filin-pro<iuction, I suggest that technical education, sulisidies, 
and cheap freights, and measurefe of that type will be suitable action for 
Government to take. 

19. I have no s}>eclal knowledge of how does the cmi of film-production in 
this country compare with that in other countries. 

20. (a) My proposals will involve .’^oine exjienditure in the first instance 
from C»overninent funds. Such expenditure in justifiable, having regard to 
other needs of the ( ountry, spec ially wlien the film industry will, if properly 
Di'ganized, aid production, and thus increase the State revenue. 

(b) The sK)ur<;?es from which such expenditure may be met, should in the 
first instance be, the savings made by paying the higVier officials of all 
departments lens than they are paid now, and by effecting eianomiee iu other 
respects in Indian adininistration. 

21. I am against monopolies. But in the initial stages u State agency 

aided by advisory committees may prove useful, < 

Films of thv Brit'u^h t’ommonicea/f/i . 

22. India should iiarticipate in the policy outlined in *the resolution of 
the Impertal Couference to give some measure of encourugernent to British 
Empire films. Such participation w^ould — 

(a) a« 5 «ist the development of her own film industry, 

(b) assist in making herself better known and understood throughout 

the Empire and the world, and 

(c) improve the standard of Western films shown in India. 

The methods of jmtting such a poli<y into practice should know this 
limitation that India should have an ffNiuHl pla<e in the British Empire. 

23. {a) Cinema |>icture.s can greatly he ur<m 1 for rn.aking known the condi' 
tioiiH, resources and habits of the peoples, and the activities of the various 
Governments, of the British ( ■ommonw'eahh of Nations to each other. 

(h) For getting the varioas Governments to co-operate to this end, 1 
would suggest the creation, among other things, of posts such as the Bight 
Hoii'ble Mr. Shastri holds in Africa. 


Pabt 11. 

Social aspf'cts and rontroL 

24, {a) 1 consider that the sensational class of fihms exhibited in this coun- 
try has A demoralising and utherwdse injurious effect upon the public. 

(b) There is general circulation of immoral or criminally suggestive films. 

(c) That claaa of film which etrei^thens the principle of passion within 
man is harmful. It is harmful to the literate and illiterate alike. 

(d) Censorship is not in the cases of — 

^1) Sox films, 

(2) Crime films. 

if) There has been so far some increase of crime in my Provinoe due to 
the Oin^a. 
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J5. I consider that th<? differences in the social dVistoiws and outlook 
beifreen the West and the East necessitate s];>ecial consideration in the cen- 
aondiip of films in this country. 

26. (a) More care should be taken in e#nsoring fihns likely to offend 
religious susceptibilities, 

27. Borne of tlio films exhibited in India have a tendency to misrepresent 
Weeiern civilisation and to lower it in the eyes of Indians. It is a fact that 
films representing Western life are generally unintelligible to an uneducated 
Indian and are largely luisunderstood by him, and uiKit>sirable results do fol- 
low from this. My huggestions on thb point are that such films sliouid bi^ 
carefully censored. 

28. Answers to tlris questions are containcHi in the above answt^ra. 

29. I am not in favour of certification of certain films as For Adults 
Only hecAuse such limitation cannot Ih? easily enforced, 

^10, I am not in favour of prohibiting all children below' a ('ortain ago 
from visiting cinemas* except for Special Childrens' Performances 

31. 1 consider that (‘en.S4>rshi|» aidiMl by general education is an effective 
method of guarding against misuse of the film. 

32, I do not think that the present system of Censorship in my Provinw 
is satisfactory. The iini>rovemeiit that I would suggest is the aid in the work 
from advisory <‘ommittees. 

Strict Ceiisorshiji would — 

{a) interfere unr«;‘asonably with the recreations of the people, 
ih) involve a falling ofi in the attendaiu'e at CiiiemaN, 

(c) unduly* interfere with the freedom rtHpiirtHl tor artistic and inspira- 
tional development* 

34. I would advocate the jire.-sent Provincial Boards of ('ensors duly re- 
lated to a single Central Board. 

44. Pnblu* Bodies and tlie i*rf‘ss » oidd largely assist in muiatainiug a good 
siai»<lar<l of tilnis. 

lo. (<f‘} Some control .slouid bo exercised by Govt>nunent over film-pro- 
duction, 

Fjlm-j)rodiU‘ing agem iccs nhoald be registered and lit eii.sed, and ilieir 
studios t*ci io(_licHlJ.y in.-p4*cted by bvuh officials and memViera ot advisiay oom- 


"^Oral Evidencse of Professor S. C. SHAHANI, 4fjf -Principal, D. J. Sind 
College, on Monday, the 21st NoYember 1927. 

(’hdurnun: Mr. Shaluun, you ivcenily retired from the Pi incipulship of 
the D, J- Bind Colleger 
A, Yes. 

y. How long have von Wen c<mnected with tlie Educutjon Dcpurtincnt r 
A, For 36 years, 

Q. I Huppodo you are a native of Bind:*" 

A. Yes. But I have been for four yeai^s in Bombay as prolen^or, and 
for 32 years in Karachi. 

Q. Y^ou w'ere also a member of the Tiegialative Asi^embly? 

A. I was, 

Q. You are the Pr^^ident of the All-Bind Hindu Association? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you go to tiie cinema *dtcn? 

A, I don't go v^ery often. 



'Q. 1 ytm hi^ve had charge of a ttu«il>er of all ^ese 

yearn since the cinema earn© Into existence in 2910 6t th^r^abOt*!* ISA^e 
you tiotioetl any change of habits or thoughts in the youiig people % ho in 

your charge? 

A. They' are takiag very kindly to the cinema, T mean the 
high *K?ht>ol students, middle and u|>J>er and Id^er seeonda'iry fkHh^iiol i5?ti»dents* 

Do you notice any change in their mode of life or in their charUcter ? 

4. They come to he bettier informed from the point, of view of the human 
tnind. It is yery difticuh to say if their character has deteriorated on account 
of the ciiieum, but still seeing the cinema has certainly brought about a 
change in the Indian boys to some extent. * 

Q. Krofii your eK|MTience can you say that the cinema is jirodiicing any 
malignant inHuence on the Indian youths? 

-1. Of coiir‘<e, Hi the cinema the boys come to see how enuie is jan-petrated 
elsewhere, and when an edm'tited man who is incline^ towards crime a 

film ami when he has information nvailahle, he tries to ^ve to it in 

practice jnst ns he uses knowletljGte of physics and chemistry. Hut beyond 
that I don't think the cinema has prodiictHl any malignant effect on the 
Imlian yontli. 

(jr f)Ti tlic other han<l, you think tlint the heneheial effts t and the inform 
ative clfect are vei'v large ? 

■1 . r ndouhtcKlly. 

\ daresay you Vtclieve in the ciueiua as a method ot educating the 
in a sses ? 

A. Ccrtaiidy, 

<JI. Not only in the s<’hn<ds and colleges ,but in the general population, 
and you think the cinonia should be largely used in giving instruction to the 
people ? 

A. Yes. 

p. Ymi mean e<lneation in the broad s<‘nst=* »)f the term? 

.i. Yes. 

Is there any atteinjit made by the Government to do that? 

.‘1. Nirt iTiu('h to in\ knowle^'ge. 

Q, Do vou think it is essential that the Government should embark upon 
it? 

,1. 1 think so. 

y. I should like to ask you <*ne (|uestion as a man having so much expe- 
rie»<*e in educntional matters. Do you think that the task of preparing 
educational and loopaganda Hlins as regards piddic health, agriculture and 
other tilings can be Mifely left to private agen<‘y with stteh aid as Govern- 
ment might give it or should it he done by Government? 

.4, It should be done by jirivate agency aided hy Government. 

Q, Is there any agency wVn<h cun do that work siitisfactorily ? 

A. It has to he creatcHl. 

Q, But why create a priv.ite agency? Y'ou think it will not be more witis- 
factory if the Govcrninenr v\ere to start a Governiaent studio wftere they will 
l>rejuu'e tHluciitional and other films, wliere they will al;^ keep experts who 
could be lent out to private ageneies for inanuftH-turiug their films. Boeause 
the stiulios now inn hy private agencies in Bombay nre not quite up-to-d».t© 
and satis fix'tory. The GoveriuiK*fit -will also maintain expert# in camera 
work, technique and so on, who can be lent out to j>rivatc agencies, bo that 
the Government studio wdll be as it were u factorv where filuia il©^ed for 
public p1ir|>osek wHl He prmlnced and it will be nflieful for priT»t^ ^geitcies. 
Would you prefer that or you would leave it to the trade? 

.1, I lielieve in Government setting the example. I mean a model fat o^ers 
to follow^ I helievo in Government starting such a studio whi<?h would give 
help to prirote agencies and generally help the |>eople in producing fiJms. 
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Q* I nrant your considered opinion on that point, 1 siippaso you attach 
S^at iinportanw to the way in which educAtioiifti films are prepared P 

A. Yes, 1 do. • 

Q, And the Government are in possession of experts in that line, their 
own eduriitiofUil uSic'i'rs or others m«y l>e <»t value in produrinst and 

useful educational filias. Would you leave that work to Goveriiiuent or you 
would leave it to private effort to he aided by Government!^ 

A- r would hN-ive it t<» private effot t lo }>e aided by Goveinmont to serve 
as a model. Just as hifjh sehools und colleges tire now being transferrt^i U> 
priv'Hte ngemucH, in the same way I would advixate such a system, that is to 
say, Government >hovi4d do the pioneering w'ork and after it has b<vn suc- 
cessful for some tiiue, it should he handed over to siiitaV»h* juivate ngmuies. 

Q. Is tViere a tiiste among ihe studvniv v. hmn you have conic across for 
getting into this line? 

A- 1 nm afraid tecdwii<*sd education not being imparted to the students, 
til.nd on that uccount the taste whieh they pOHses.N in a potential form is not 
Wi ng develo{>ed . 

y. We are told that tlierc is a great fuiure for the Indian him industry, 
I see you ndvmate the imparting oi undinical education in your aTiswers. 
Do yon advorate then that there >houhl be simu' branch of study intrcahiced 
regarding idioiogiaphy and mainly as it ai»plies to the cinema industry? H 
that ^hat you have in mind when you say that technii al education should 
be imparte‘dF 

.1. Yes, beeiiusc* 1 tliink tliat soim* of t’ne bo\>> will lake to it kindly. 

(\*. Have you ^loticed any tendency on the part of the boys io go to tlie 
istagf r ^ 

.1, There is some tendency, Tle^ stage of the D, J. Bind College is well 
t:levi‘loped, and w’c ha^'e a spccjai man who looks after th<‘ thi^alrii'al .side, 
and if t)ie profession is developed, 1 think, the Imlian Ktudeiits will shine on 
the stagt'. 

Q. Vcuir technieaJ education will caiii|.ui.se education in that direction as 
wtdl, jn it not? 

.1. Yes. ami \ think many hows wdl take it. We have got ahont fUXl 
I'oys in our (rollege, and 1 think al Icicst 10 or^oO of tliem w ill readily take to 
tile ^tage if proper opjiortiujiities and training are gnen lo them. Of course, 
there mu,st be an opening bjr them in the future, otherwise they will mwer 
carl' T.<> take lo that line. 

Q. You consider that Indian films ar(> beeoming mort* and niort^ popular? 

A. I have no direct knowledge about it, lint I feel that they will he(roine 
more pojinlar. Hut as 1 have said. J know that Indian produced filiu8 are 
not readily available to e.vhihitoris in iluB country. That is the complaint 
which 1 have heard from several people. 

Q. Do you think that schools .and colleges can fOit forth a combined effort 
to meet in one common place where films »an )m/ exhibited as part of their 
in»truotion ? 

A. They txiuld have a separate department just as magic lantern sdiows 
lire given. 

Yon think that every high s<Ai<h> 1 tuid college shuuhJ iiave a separate 
cmoixiiiicigyiiph hranoii or would you have a jdace where the students can go 
once a wt>ok? 

A. I feel the civic life here in not sulfeciently organiaiefl for common effort, 

Q. Cannot the high aohools and colU/ges combine for that purpose and fix 
upon a common centre where* these educational and in,structiana] films eaii Ik? 
shown to boys, ome a wee^k, so that each college may not have n »i^i>arate 
department for this yiurpofie? ^ 

A. If an effort were made by Government in this direction^ 1 have no 
doubt co-ordiu^^tion will lie posaibie. Just as inter-collegiate lectures will be 
dwrable, «o X think inter-cotlegiate demonstrations will be desirable. 
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(}. And for tlmt purpose a oinoma show will be an attractive feature f 

A. Ye#», because the exhib^a are demonstratively more exact. 

Q. After ail, do not w’^ant to multiply the cost in the process of 
instruction ? 

A. No. 

Q. Althouj^h ymi have ^iven us some answers that good films are not 
readily avatiabie, I do nfyt think you are sufficiently familiar with the trade, 
and 1 think I should rather not trouble you with fjuestions on that aspect of 
the matter P 

.4. I am not familiar with the trade. • 

Q. You believe in subsidies and cheap freights in order to encourage the 
Indian industries? 

A. Ye«. 

4^. What sort of subsidies? • 

A, What I mean is this. Suppose there is a man who ha«*si>ecia] aptitude 
for producing films and if his case comtis to be known to the department in 
charge of the cinema in any provirK*e, then he ought to be encouraged by 
giving him scluilarships, or if he startji any industry, he ought to be given 
»mne subsidy by the State. 

41 . There should be some general rules as regards subsidies. T understand 
your scholarship scheme tluit wlierc* a man shows an aptitude for the aineina 
line he ought to he sent abroad so that he may receive the finishing educa- 
tion F 

A, During the great w^ar the (ierman industries were almost killed, aiid 
it WAS only with the aid of subsidies that •they could revive. Firstly they 
imposed liniitatioiis upon the importation of foreign films and st^^ondly, they 
gave subsidies. I would not impose a high duty on foreign films; that does 
find favour with me. We ought U\ he di.scrinjinating. If we had any t-ensors 
in the province and they certified that a particular film has Wen very artis- 
tically executed, I should m^t like such an artistically exec*te<l film to l>o 
Buhjwted to any heavy (hity, and so we should he di.seriminfiting. 

41 . It is rather difficult to discriminate P 

A. Difficult undoubtedly it is, but we will have to dovis€» some means. 

4*. I can understand your exempting film!* wUicli are of an educative 
character from duty? 

A, Not only such films, but even the artistically executed films should be 
exempted from heavy imjxut duty. 

Q. Would you exempt them iroai import duly? 

A. 1 can exidain the point. ITsuallj^ films minister to sensational enjoy- 
ment, but if IV film can prodm^e pleasure which is preferable a« much to the 
aeusos a« to the irnagifuatioa, then 1 think such films ought to he exempted 
from taxes. 

4?. That means that in the original imtanoe you must impose a duty and 
when they have l>een exhibited and when you fiud that they satisfy the test 
mentioned by you, there should be a remission? 

A. That is the idea. For iuBtanie, Bind has not taken to producing fiJms^ 
and on that account it would }>e very undesirable to impose a high import 
duty on nil films. 

4^. But Sind is part of Bombay and Bombay producxn films? 

A. In that case if Bombay can satifcfy the demand for the whole of the 
Bonvbay Presidency, there shoold be a tax, 

4>. Have you followed the quota system which is being introduced in 
Bhgland ? 

A. No, I have not followed it. 

Q. You l>elieve in scholarships, cheap freighta^ and I anppoee yon else 
believe in oxemption from duty, of raw articles lor Mm indtia^ 



A, Yes. 

Q. I am rather interested in your answer to question No. 21. You are 
perhaps the first gentieman to advcx‘ate it in a way. Will you please explain 
your point. I>o you want a Btate agency, h<M:*jhise nolK>dy else has advcKateil 
it. They all fight shy of it. What do y4)u mean by saying the State agen<'y 
aided by an Adv'is<iry Coiniuittce may prove useful. For whatP 

A, I mean that if the Government feel inclined to take action in that 
direcition, they ought to consult the Advisory Cominittet' lK»forc they arrive 
at final decision. 

Q. We un* the Advi.sory CuniinitUH> for that purpose. Our questum is 
whethtu’ you advocate such a thing as is advtK'ated in the question* nj.uuel\ , 
for the prcnl action of t\ uniform .standard? 

A. I do. 

Q. Would you leave it to a Btate agency like iViat ? 

A. J do believe in ^^iate Agency. 

Q. For difltri])ution, for exhibition and for production of the films P 

A. 1 do believe in modifications, and not in si'vere rules. 

Q. Yon mean the Government alone should luiport films? 

A. Why alone r 

(^1. That the questiuii. According to you. it means that the Government 
should alone undertake the distribution, production, exhibition and import of 
all filitf.s Ro that a iinitoriu standiird m.ay be observed in censorslupP Is that 
what you mean ? 

A. J am against it. 

(^. When you Aay “in the initii'il stages there should 1 h> a State agency 
1 suppase you mean it in the sen'^f* which you have already explained, namely, 
the starting of a niodel studio, is that whnt you mean? 

A. Yes, that is exactly what 1 mean. 

Q. You say that India should participate in the llesolution outlintKi in 
the Imperial Conference, and you think that such participation w'ould assist 
the development of your ou n film industry? 

A. Our own iiienns India. ^ 

How is it? 

.4. Once a iiukIcI instituTion is created India would folhnv, and a,s soon ns 
India is able to do things tor lierself it would be quite all right. 

Q. The policy outlined iii the Resolution of the linjverial Conference is to 
give some measure of encouragement to Jiritigh Empire films, and you say 
that would encourage and assi.st the development of Indian film industry? 

A. Supposing very good fdms are importeti from Australia, and if I know 
how' those films are man ufa< tured there, I shall pursue the same methods and 
create an industry in India, And niore especially in the case of the British 
Empire films, there will be more intercourse between the different parts of 
the Empire. 

Q. lu order to improve your knowledge of each other? 

A. After all, it is one Empire, and the encouragement which ought to be 
offered to the industries of tin? Empire might to some extent be reasonably 
denied to other parts of the w'orld. 

Q, 8o that provided it is not harmftli.to India, you are for showing some 
preference wdthin the Empire? 

A. Yes, that is my^ point of view, 

Q, Would that be acceptable generally to the i>eopie, suppose it is not 
harmful to the Indian film industry? ^ 

A. Except to the extremists 1 think it would be acceptable to everybody, 
provided the other parts of the Empire also show courtesy to India, 



Q. Yon mean provider! the othtr ^ arts of the Empire recipro(‘ate not only 
in rejrard to fdm industry b it in other directions m well, do yon coitpie that 
with it? 

A. Ym, quite right. 

Q. You may also nm the discrimination you mention as regards patts of 
the Empire, i.e., if a {Jiirt of the Empire is particularly friendly to you, give 
her some preference, and in one part h not quite m friendly to you, you 
may ignore her; t suppose you advocate it in that sense? 

A. Yes. 

What yon liave in mind in your answer to is that you want really 

a man in the position of Trade Commissioner ‘u\ ever?" part, of the world*— 
at any rate in parts of the Empire — on hehalf of India. That is what yotr 
have in mind — not merely a political agent hut a trade commissioner Irho 
will get into touch with the trade conditions and indnstry conditions? 

A. Yes, and a man of higli thinking. ^ 

Q. A man who will put India first and evei*ything else afterwards. 

.1 . Yes. 

Q. Now, J tliink, you have answered the question, you think there is a 
general demorali.sing effect on the public from the sensational nature of the 
hliUB exhibited? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have seen such films? • 

A. I have seen them. 

Q. I mean if you were on the censor.s hoard, would you nf>t hwve passed 
them or is*rtairi portion of them P • 

/!. Ko, 1 would n6t have. 

Q. ffave you Boen many siich or only a few ? 

A. I don’t go very often. 

Q. And from the few rK'tasions when you hnv€> gone the impression left 
on your mind is that there are certain things which xtm would rather not 
have passed if you were on the board? 

.4. Yes. ^ 

Q. Do you ndvoc'ate a different standard of censorship for the east and the 
west or do you advocate the same standard so fur as the moral atmosphere 
is concerneil? 

.4. 1 want to distinguish betwe^eu the western moral sense and the easterh 
moral sense generally. 

Would you have a difTerent .standard of censorship? 

.4. Well, let me give an instance. Marriage, for instanc'e, for a term of 
fotir years ttiay be viewed with pleasure in the west but it would he atrocious 
out here 

Q. 1 don’t think it is viewed with pleasure anywhere. 

A. In some places 1 think it is. Wlierevcr emi>hasis is not placed on tht 
intuitive part of the humar) entity 1 w'ould be disposed to exeridse a severe 
censorship in the case of films that ate exhibited anywhere in' the ea«t. 

In the eaist, would yxni make a distinction feetwetm west4»rn audiences 
and eastern audiences? 

4. 1 have not heeii to the west. 

Q. But in India? 

A . T would have no objection to western audienc^es going in for sights such 
as these. 

Would you Imvo special theati^ marked off lor Indians? 

^*4. } don’t believe in s|>ecial tlteatres but if things UsstMe hhnt^rixturt^ 
portions I would the Ikiard 1w> 

What is it you hare ill 



A. I have this in mind that the eonsorship shovild he very reascmubie. 

every him shmild he examined belore it is exiiihited is not agroeoblo to 
me. I is^nld like things to take tlieir own eourse until things nsaui^ 
ahnormal profmriions then 1 want that thcire* should l>e a hoard to in 
to advise Government to step in at ont'e tor the organisation ol oivk life. I 
am for that course . 

Q, Yon mean there must Ik? vigilaiu'e associations to watch tln»8© oim>Miaa 
and if they complain, the hoard should have \>t>wet to call it back. 

A. ¥©«, tluit is my idea. I don’t wisk that tVjere should i>e u>o much 
censorship. 

Q. You are not a l^eiiever in too much censorship. Hut you would rathc?r 
thut a cuinplaini is made by a vigilance a.s8(K'uttion ; then the cciujaindup 
hoard sliould intervene. 

Mr, GiCfin ; Do 1 gather trum Ylr, Slnilnuu that ctmsorship U not iuhvs- 
sarv in the first instance at ally That any theatre {»ui tvxluhlt iwny him? 

A. Yes, I think on the whole that would be l>eUer. 

Q, Then you* are tor posi -censorship at ter the jiublic have seen the 
not before? 

A, Yes. 

( h'jinutin : So that when the public complain or the vigilance astiociatioTi 
complain, action may taken. Do you tinnk the public constdeiu'e is fsufh- 
cientl;j alive for this? 

A. No, the intelligentsia, the iiitelligcnt rejiresentat ives of the public, if 
matters are iK>t going right, and if they raise their voice, thev ought to he 
heeded and there should he a machinery an agency for acting on their 
complaint. 

(J/. You want a in>sf- "•rtfm (‘e?isorship, that is what you want. 

A, T want th» tilu: . conipietel.v extinguished aiul not w:ait to see them go 
out of the market o rhe theatres. 

Q. ] don’t foll'^r. 

A. Suppling tlicre is a complaint agaiiuit any filpia and the films are 
being exhahited and nuppotiing the iuformaUoii reaches tlu* hoard, the hoard 
oxanuncs the matter an<I finds that the compliant is just, then the exhibition 
of such fihn.s ought to he end<*d. 

Mr. Orren ; Such films or that particular him? 

A. That inirticular film. 

Chainnafi : 1 wee. that is all. 7'hat I understand. Hut I thought you 
said films should cease to exist. 

A, Not nil fihus. Only that film should go. 

Q. So you would rather wait for public complaint. 

A. Yt's*. 

Q, You wnmld encourage the growth oi vigihuvfjo assaKuationa in thi.s 
couneetioa. You take a broader view than many others. 

A. That i» my view. 

Then I suppose you have not ween the t^enaornhip rulea that now obtain, 
because yon are wuggeiiitAiig some rules that are alre^idy there. You are not 
in favour of the c'ertiftcution ot certain filma lu* for adults only? 

A. No. 

Q, Why do you way it cannot he cnfot^?d if there was bucli a limitation? 

A- Hut why enforce it? When the mind in not conwtitutionally different 
to the mind of a man? 

Q., Are they not more impressionable? 

A. l|i?re iim>ressionalA«? the^^ are. hat if you keep back what they might 
ymm tp. they mijghf become morai vaktudinpriaus. 

Ndtt don’t n»ni s|>ec:ial children’^ perf twinAnees ? 
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' .4- Juflt now we have no maohinery for preventing certain iUms being 
exhibitcfb If 1 know certain films are bad, I would like my children not to 
go, and yet I cannot prevent •them. And bo I say some prevention should 
l>ecome possible. 

(?. I am referring to your answer to question .HO. You arc not in favour 
of prohibiting children f 

4. No, T am not in favour. 

p. You would allow them freely to every performance till objection is 
taken and the film is stopped? 

A. Yes. 

(^. You think the presi>nt system of censorship is not satisfactory, — see 
your answer to 82, 

A, I state that the present system of cen.sorship in the province of Sind 
is not satisfactoiry, 

Q. There ia no ceTisorshiyj there except in Bombay. What is it you want? 

.4. T want it more vigilantly done. 

<J). But you are advocating no censorship. 

.4. I am under the impression that there is no rcmsorship or only nominal 
censorship in a province such ns this. 

Q. But every film which comes to Sind i« censored in Bombay or some 
otlicr place. " 

A. Quite true. But mere Go\’ernment cens<krs}up means some money in 
the pockets of those that censor. I want that the censorship should be real 
and discriminating. 

Q. Jmt now you advocated that there should he censorship prior to 
exhibition. 

A. Yes, hut even after exhibition there should he censorship — the provi- 
.sion should he there, 

Q. It is for this after-i^ensorship, 

A. Bupposing certain films are known to be had in the west and they are 
impork^ in the east, there should lie .some censorship in regard to this. 

Q. I see. It is for that j^Uirpose you want some advisory committees? 
Advising whom? 

A. Advising Government. 

(>, Should they he tv paid b<xly or an honorary body? * 

A. No, not a paid body. 

Q. An honorary body to see the pictures. Your ideji throughout is that 
only objectionable films should he censored. Therefore, the work will be less 
and you think it may he left to an advisory board. 

a\ Yes. 

Q. And you say: ** T would advocate 

A. I would like to say just a little with regard to that. I feel that agri- 
cultural theory or agricultural practice does not produce the effect which it 
is intended to, because for instance there is no village organisation in the 
first inntance. We want a village* organisation and then a taluka organioa- 
tion, then a district ewganisation, then divisional organisation and then 
provincial organisation. I l>elieve a system such as this is neoeasary, not 
only in the cam of films but in evfry activity and I am referring only to 
some such scheme. 

Mr, Neogy: In one place T find that you observe that an Indian audience 
can be more religious if properly guided. Will you kindly develop it? 

A, Yes. An Indian believes that a very ordinary man is yet essentially 
diiHne and he feels that he is animated by the force that is animathig and 
controlling the uni verse. Now if that is the Indian religious beli>i^ there 
should he nothing to reduce it and to defeat it. And if, for imtanoe^ a 
systematic exhibition of films in Indian colleges and schools has a tendency 
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k) kill tliis conscioujsnesfi or sub-conoiousness, then I say it will l)e altogether 
detrimental to Indian life. 

Q. I>o ycHi find that the average western him that if> shown to-day has that 
tendency 9 

A, I could not make that statoiuent hut 1 have seen some films that have 
a tendency of that kind and I would very much like that these filuis should 
be kept out of schools at any rate. 

Q. Are any of these films shown in schools? 

A. Yes. T will tell you how they are shown. A rect>gn ised expert offers 
his services to the odxi^'ational department and he is paid; he tours and 
exhibits his films in different s<'hcK>ls and if the films are not what they ought 
to he the effect of such a exhibition w^oiild the one which I describe. 

Q. But w'cre any such films, .such as you oliject to, shown in the schoids? 

A. T don’t know’. Bift 1 know’ that films have been shown. 

Q. Have yon ^ny definite suggestion to make so that this piirtieular 
influence might bo guarded against? Because J understoo<l you to say that 
you were not in favour of (certain films beitig advertised for adults only 
How do you propose? to keep hack this influence from the youngsters? 

.4. I believe in the Indian film industry and it, for instance, Indian films? 
are produced and ♦xliihited to the extent to wdiich western films are exhi- 
bited, then the two effects will he neutrali.s<Hl and if the industry gains 
strength then on the whole the influence w*ill goo<l. 

Q, So the rein^^ly ultimately lies in the development of our own film 
industry ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Xow’. you are in favour of some discrimi nation being made on the basis 
of the artistic anti eciiicational value of films, provided the import duties are 
put up very high, as a measure of protection. But liow would you again 
give efft>ot to your ideas of preference f<»r Kmpiro films? — I>eonvise that would 
bring in another consideration. 

d . Thu.s ; if J w ant to denndop my industry ^jroperly then I ought to be 
well-informed and I ft^el if I show particular friendlinc^ss to the different 
parts of the Empire then those parts will also show friendliness. 

Then even in regard to these Empire films, you would be prepared to 
discriminate in fav<nir of such of them a.s possess artistic and educational 
value of a high order and would be valuable from that point of view*? — not 
merely l>ecaiise they are Einpire productions? 

.4. But to Home extent I would hear that in mind too. Namely, that if 
artistic and edin-ationul films jiroduced in other parts of the W’orld are avail- 
able, I would as hetw’een them and the artistic and educational films of any 
part of the Empire, I would show preferentH* to the films that are made 
within the Empire. 

Q, That is to say, other things being tMjual, you would give preference to 
them. 

A. Yes. 

Q. But have you any practical suggestion to make as to how this could be 
worked out? 

*4- I think that suggestion was in a malKier kindly made by the President, 
namely, that if I know that any part of the Empire is friendly to me, I too 
would be friendly to that part of the Empire. 

But how to bring it about Would you have a separate schedule of 
cuatoms tariff? ^ 

A. Y/ell, some discrimination in the schedule. 

Q, Of course, the quality being the same and the price also, I supi>ose? 

A. To a large extent. 
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Q, if tb<> pric<^ hipjher than for foreign filmw it might aot a® a 

hardship to the exhibitor here. 

A, 1 have no doubt that tj^at fa<^:or would he controlled, 

Q. It has been suggestfKi hy some exhibitors that the price is higher in 
the cam of Kritiah Empire films. 

A, Jiist a little higher — it does not matter. 

Q. Then they rnnst possess artistic and educational value and they must 
not be inferior in any way to other films and then the price must not tie 
exorbitant. 

,t. Quite right. 

Q. Are you generally in favour of preference as a ‘policy? 

,1. I am rather not, liecause I know they (h>n’t show any preference to 
India. 

Q. Supposing they were prepared to show'? 

*4. Then I would be prepared to show preference too. 

Mr, (liHitman: You aaid the Kingdom does not. show prefereiK‘6 

to India P 

A. No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr, Qvecn ; It gives preference in at least three very important eoiu^ 
nioditios — tea, sugar and tobacco, 

.4. Then I would lie prepared to reciprcK^ate. 

Mr, (*ontmnn : And the rnitinl Kingdom gives Hiich preference w'ith no 
corresponding obligation from India. 

Mr. lirogy: So you are in favour of Imperial prefercuice as a general 
economic policy? ^ 

A. Ye-s, 

(■filonrl ('rmvford : You have never been U) the west ? 

.4. No. 

Q, Have you seen a gooti number of we,stern films displayed in India? 

.4, Y^es. 

Q, Do you think that i.s the normal life of the wt^iern j^eojde? 

A, Well, that is the modern life. That is surely not the . classical Ufe 
exhibited by a wjriter lik*^ SJjtakospeare. 

Q, No, but do you think the fthns even show" the normal mixiern life of 
the jHJopIe of the west? 

A, They do — at least most of them do. Or rather I would say some of 
them do show- the normal modern life. 

Q. You lielieve that all these night clubs and cabaret^i that are shown on 
the screen, you think it is quite comiuou for us to go to these? 

A, Yes. 

*Oral ETidence of Mr. M. B. HIRilNANDANI, Yakfl, on Tuosdny, 
the 22nd NoTember 1927. 

Mj\ lliniuandnnt : 1 am a vakil here. I have passefl the Ifxal pleaders’ 
Qxamiuatioii, T am a B. A. of the Bombay Univer^iity. 

rhiiirmun : You are working in partnership with Mr. Harchandrai 
Vi.sihindajs? 

A. Ym, T frequent the cinemas. Lots of educated |>eop}e like me go to 
the cinema. 

^>. I see the cinema is very* papular in Karacrhi ? 

^ A. Y'cs. 

I notice in to-dsy’s papers that another cinema k going to be opened. 

A. te«. 
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Q. Where do tou j^enerally go? 

J.. I generally go to tho Capitol Cinema and to the Piihu'tv I also off 
and on go to the Crotrn Cinema. In fact, 1 to all hut generally 1 go to 
the Capitol, Palace and the Crown. 

Q, In whioli of them are Tmhan films .silunm? 

.4. None, 

(^, Do you Indian films at all? 

A. Yes* 

< 1 ^. Where do you them? 

A. Ill the Imperial^ sometime hack it viseti to he called the Kohimxir 
Cinema. Sonietime^ 1 Skt'e Mndaiis- prtKluetimis in the Star Ciueiua. 

d/r. AVof/v; Indian films you mean? 

.1. Yes. Bengali films produeeil in Calcutta. 

Q. Are they [>opiiia»? 

.4. They are t/> a ee^rtain extent popular. Films featuring the life of some 
saints, such fis, Dhruva and so on. 

Chuinntt n : Religious films by Afadansr' 

.4. Yes. 

Are tliose films shown in the Imperial? 

A. Yes, 

V- tiotli .social and religious? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do peojde af your standard frequent Indiaii films much.^ 

,4. Not very mui'h, hut soinetihies we <lo go whenever there is an interest- 
ing picture, when the title is inviting or there is soiu^ religious picture. 

Q. You appnH*iate them? 

-1. The artistic level is not vt*ry much. 

Q. Notw ithstanding that you do go? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You think they are heciuiting very pofui^ir with Indian audit*nce«? 

.4. Ye.s. You cannot even get a ticket at those .shows, they are so vt^ry 
popular, 

Q. You western films more often than rndian films? 

A. Acs. 

Q, Ami ]>eop1e of your age and of your cla.ss — do they go in large numbers 
to these western films? 

,4 , A>f<. 

(^K Do you take your ladies with you? 

.4. V’ery rarely. 

Q. Do Indian ladies go to these western shows? 

4. Parsee ladies frequent thest* cinemas very much. 

Q. The other Indian ladies do not go, either Hindu or Muslim? 

A> Very seldom. 

Q. But they go to Uiese Indian shows? 

1. Yes . ^ 

Q, Very freely? 

A, Ym. In fact, ladies of my own house go more cdten to the Indian 
pictures, liecause they understand them Iietter. 

Do you see what you cal] the uneducated Indians or rather the labouf*. 
ing classes, at western shows? 

A. 1 see some sprinkling of them in the last class. 
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Q. A small nunilAr in the last ckiss? 

A. Yes. 

Q, T suppose you won't mind answering this question. Young people like 
you, inipressionahle j>eopIe Hk^ you — I suppose you are impressionable? 

A. J think T am, I am not yet 30. 

Q. You arc still iu the prime of life. What is the effect of tlu^se western 
films on the youth of the country? 

A. My own opinion is that it is rery good enterfeairinient, and more often 
\re btwome wiser after haxdng gone to the pictures. 

Q. Do you think it has a demoralising effeii:, on the youth of tlie country? 

A. Speaking tor myself, T think there has been nope, and speaking gene- 
rally for others, T do b»el that there is no demoralising effect. 

Q. You are a frofiuenter of the cinemas.^ 

A, I go thrice in a week. 

Q. Till you get very hiisy in the profession? , 

A. Yea. I am only a junior at the Bar at prft#^ent. 

Do you think the censorship is ad<tKjiiate as far as it g<x^s? 

A. If I may judge from the result of the |>ictures which we are seeing, 
I think there is not very much to (ornplain iilmut regarding the censorship. 

Q, Is that opinion shared by young men like you? 

A. We go itt numbers in company and we feel there is nothing objection- 
able in the pictures. 

Q. You do not mind a little bit of semi-nndity? 

A, Personally, I do not find anything objectionable in that. 

Q. it leave any impre.ssion on you or craving in youths like you by 

seeing such things? 

A. I do not think so. It Is a matter of such ordinary omurrence that it 
rarely impro.saes one. More often than not we set' the other side ot the 
picture. 

Q. You go for amusement and wVum you go back you do not think about 
it? Is that the result? 

A, Yes. ^ 

Q. Or hy frequently going like that does it leave any impression? 

*4. lJale.S8 there is something of lasting intt'rc'st in the picture. More 
often our interest is only passing, it is an amu.sement. 

Q. You have had tlie amusement and there you are and you forget it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. ] suppose you <ome in contact with the bo-called uneducated ciasse^r 
who go to the cinema P 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do you think tliey are in any way affected? 

A. Personally, I do not think they will he affected from the nudity point 
of view. But in one respeti;. I do ft'el they are hit. When you have got some 
extraordinary crook jiictires and crime is .shown in disgusting details, pick- 
pocketing, burglary, and .so on, criniinally minded people may be affected 
injuriously, hut otherwise there i.s nothing. 

1 suppose you cannot rec'aJL my imtance like that? 

A. No. 

(f. Do you practise in the Magistrates’ Courts also? 

A. 1 do go, not very much, but I ha%"e gone there. 

' Q, Ha^re you got a Bar Association hero? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Have yon come across any instance where the ^jocuaed in a oriminal 
was alleged to have acquired tlie knowledge by going to the cinema P 

I am afraid not. 

You did not oome across any such ins^nee? 

A. No^ nor have I read any such thing. 

Q. But yon do think that a little amount of more censoring is needed in 
^he methods of crime? 

A. Personally I would not even advocate that. 

Q. You think there is just a possibility? 

A, Yes. 

Q, But you do not think it is serious? 

A. No. * 

Mr. Neogy: You are not very much satisfied with the quality of the 
Indian pictures at present? 

A. No. 

Wliat steps do you think should be taken to encourage the present 
Indian iiidustiry so that the quality might improve P Have you read any- 
thing al>out the* system which has just now l)eon introduced in England and 
which is known as the quota system? 

*1. 1 have read something about it in the pajiers. 

The English theatres in England will !)« ix>mf>elled to show a certain 
proyortion of British films. Do you advocate any such system here for the 
benefit of the Indian film industry? 

.4. I think if some of the cinemas which are showing exclusively these 
western pictures are made to show some Indian pictures, there is a possi- 
bility of the IdVel of the Indian pictures rising and they might be able to 
«how lietter things. 

Q. What effect would it have on the audienc?e; suppose the audience is 
composed of Indians as well as Europeans, 

A. The Indians w’ould i)atroni8e. 

Q. That is to say, the type of Indians who go to the wt’istern pictures 
alone— they would not mind Indian pictures being shown there? 

A. No. It has b^K'ome a sort of habit^to go to the cinema witli some 
^people. Many tirucM they just step in without knowing what film ie being 
shown. 

Q. What about the European audience? 

.4. I can recall to mind about 4 or 5 ot^casions when I have gone to Indian 
})ictures where I have found several European gentlemen and ladies. Even 
the other day I saw some European ladies present, I do not know whethar 
,they were the wives of officials or not. 

Q. So you do not think that there would be any prejudicial effect on tke 
attendance of Europeans in thes<f (inemas? 

A. In the beginning it might have a little effect, hut afterwards as tbo 
^pictures he^^ome better, 1 do not think it would l>e wjriously affected. 

Q. Did you follow our proceedings in Bombay? 

A. Only the evidence of one lady. 

Do you take much interest in politics? 

A. No, In fact I am not a member of any political asB<xjiation. I do not 
take any interest in politics. ^ 

Q. Are you aware that a suggestion has been made that a scheme of reoi- 
^irwdty may he adopted under which Indian fihns may be sent out to other 
y»arts of the Empire and films produced in other parts of the Empire^ parti- 
cularly, England, may be brought out to India for exhibition here? Do joQ 
ihink Indian opinion will support this? 

I 2 a 
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.4. f i'juinot fruliftn opinion, but one thing I am oertain of and it 

is Ihia. If yoti hhotr tl^ese Indian iiietwrcs in England f Mhall hove to nm some 
hart^h word. It ik itnthinkahle that the films produced in Indio abould he 
lihown in England. 

Q Why? ^ 

4. They are oi aiudi a low level from the artistic jwjint ol ^ — otherwise 

there is nothing wrong in them — T do not think any man in England o'iU 
cotidoKcend to the pictures, 

rhuintutn : You mean it is not likely to h<3 patronistsdr' 

A. Yes. They won’t he juttronised. Even *' The Light of Asia,” of which 
they are talking so much, except the piirt of the wife of Buddha uhp made a 
lovely picture and her acting too was good — it could mil he c-ompared wuth 
even second rate film.'* like The Bat,” Ben-Hur ” and the like. “ The 
Light of A«ift ” w a trifle eoinpared with these iiietures. Nobody will see 
these* Indian pictures in England. 

t’o/onrf (^niirfoni : Have you anything to sa> regardijig the prices charged 
by ©xhihitors iu the theatres? 

A. No. I think they are fair. 

Q. You think they are reasonably fair mul within the pfxkets of the people 
generally ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q, 1 am intereMed in the cpiestion which Mr. Neog,v put to you. Are 
ymi satisfied yourself with the istories upon which the Indian films are hiiiU 
up? 

A. Religious or scKtalP 

Q. The scx ial .^ * 

A. Sometimes there arc some exaggeratioiif? in them, 

Q. 1 want to kimw if you witni to improve the industry from the point ot 
view of the kind of stories upon which tJiese pictures are hmlt up? 

4. Sometimes i think tfie type of story is absurd and it would ivot be 
liked by any educated person, 

Q. Do you think it is a typical India ii story, or do you think it a foreign 
story dressed up in Indian garh.® 

A. They introti uce, to n ctr/tain extent, India n atmo.s])here into the 
pictures and the stories also pertain to Indian life. Hut they are not so 
convincing as these mcMlern stories should be to an educatixl man. Some- 
times they do intrmlvU'e .^onie of the scmsniional features of the western 
pictures also. 

Written Statement of Mr KARAMCHANB BULCHAND, Direeto, 
" EteoiiioMl Uneenatog^raplt/' Hydenbad, Slml, dated tiee 11th 
November 1937, 

1. }^rr*onal ««</ IniriHlin torfi . — I was Uitiiniituly coiiueot4sd with tlie Kiueija« 
iudustn from 1914 to 1924 and simciftliit^l in the f’ducatioiial asjvect of the In- 
dustry and in entertainiuent films of a healthy character suitable for exhibition 
to ohildren and women of India. As early m 1916 I anticipated the eril effects, 
of the (jinoma films on tiie child itkiad and on the masses of iiKlia, and publbbed 
a pamphlet an the “ Use of the ICinc^natograph in Educ'ation ” tackling 
aome of the ijroblems on which the Coipnuttee is asking evidence. I am told 
my pamphlet was one of the first dv^cuments on the strength of which Sir 
Wiitutni Yineent introdkteed the Oensorsdiip Bill. 

in 1916 I jgdlettted n librnry of educational films and fra re lied all over India 
demonairating to schools Sind colleges and educational authortties the u.se of the 
Kinama in educatiem. As the attention of the Oovemment and tlie public waa 
taken up with the Great \^'ar, I t<x>k to war publicity and propaganda on behalf 
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a^ the Wflr ftiid in Kathinwar States, Bonibay, the Puiiiab «id 

< India HhoTtmg aar fiinm for Puhlicitv ('oiiimittt^es and pmpa- 

irUtidlB the Tna<»*e«. 

Afkr t)io War in and I took to*j)rona*:anda work in Heftitlt and 

Agriculture. TThe Directors of Public Henith ni Bengal and the Tnited Pro- 
vittce<i ft«;ked me to tdve dernon'itrations of mv films on the Fly Danger, tli« 
Mosquito and Malaria, the Hat anti the Plague and Tiiberculociis und Baby 
Welfare films in most of the big timns in the j»rovinces. In this connection 1 
hronght otif rnv film on Imlkin Siofhf rhimd sniti^i n> T>ulinn conditions and this 
fjjiis was exhil)ileil at several (dnid Welfare cxhil>ition<. 

Tietvvt'cn and 102*1 I \m»s engaged in lTt\altli Mini Indnstiial nublicitv in 

the Jute mills of utta and among the workers iu the Coal Mines of 
Jherria and Ranig\iiige. 

About 1924 I retire<l from the business becauM\ owing to trade depression* 
ti)e Jcite and ( oal industrirs could ni>t afford the pnipni^anda and (h»vei*ni)n?ufc 
did not then realise t<je iinmense |K»teiitmiities of the Kineiua for pjo|iagaJUlA 
woi];. 1 am n<>\v ihe Headniaster of n High st-luKd in Hvileralwul Sind. 

] piesiuietl n»y i.i))rar> of Kdvicational films of about fort, costing 

alM)uf dO.dffd rnpcf^ (o the Visiud Department cif the Krlucatioual Dejtftri ment, 
l iollil)a\ . 

2. Cinema — My ex|»erienoe of Kinemo audiences is c«nfjm>d to 

Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Hyderabad, Sind. Tn hig towns like Calcutta , 
flond^ay and Kaiacbi there arc se|>araie ciiiemas whid) eater for educated and 
better class of people mal others which pander to the Uuvet' lasieK of the 
The former show high class films, cdriefly dramas, jtnd the latter apecinlise in 
idood and tluinder type of films in which tiiere are hair breadth escapades and 
liair raising incidents, in 5^erials, These latter are visually crowded and are 
patronised lr\ mill hands and cdolie<; nnd the kmer elasse.s. Children frequent 
i»oth tlicsc classes of cinenuis hut very much like the *’ serial ” type in whicdi 
there is plenty of fighting'. Jr) smaller towns like Hydenrhud the ediieats^d per>pl<^ 
have not forrntMj any tastes nnd generally do not frefjneui Kinemas and thcrefr^re 
the Drama 1 s pe of the su))erior Kinemu ha.^ little chance of sut'oesB and the 
' Serial “ type flourishes. Children under Ifl form (\ hulk of the audiennea and 
form aland 'U> per cent, of the audiences. Hut for getting exact figures ] have 
a >uggestiou to make. 

.1 ,Sni/t/rMfinn . — AI>out H years ago the Ciliefful Cominittee of Fnghuid Issued 
a questionnaire to all Mh(H:»ls in England enquiring how often boy^ visited 
f ineinas, what sort of filim they like beii>t^ how’ far they appreciate them, etc. 
Perhaps a similar (luestionnairo may be sent round to !5C'hoola in India, pnrti- 
i ularly in bigger tow'us where Cinemas are popular. 

r once axke<l mv class ol 5() l>oys iMjitriculation) what ^v'a,s their ambition in 
life. Five hoy.s wrote to Ik* Eddie Polo"', the hero of serials. 

d. Filmn }*opuhir u ith indUni Audintrrti . — The better (dass of audiences like 
dramas, and the lower classes patronise films sliowing fighting, adventure, tlirillw, 
etc., of the “ serial ’’ iy|»e, Th<! films which show love demonstrations, kiasing 
and embracing are vcr\ ja>pular with the lower classes and wlicnever there is a 
kis.*^ or any demonstration of the kind there are cat calls, screeches and whistles 
showing how the audieni es gloat over them, 

4. Ar€ Ej'hihiior>t Catcrimj A(h</uiatcli^ for Indian Andirncc$?^The F-xhilntorg 
in the cinoma buKiness are there not for heaitfi, or for any liigher motives. They 
want money and a fair return on their capital. They have their hand on the 
pulse of their andienceH wad they will flupph the stud their patrons want. Of 
course there is a great demand for the setS^, adwiitnie stuff, particularly in the 
flown town cinemas and smaller towns. The dratiia.s are at a cliscount. On Uie 
whede the exhibitors are a<lequatelY supfilying tlie demand of the lower clasSiea, 

5. Indian Produced Fihnti. — Depicting Indian life came on the market alK>ut 
the yea^r 2913 and became very poimlar and Mr. Phalke earned a lot of mon^. 
fndifin^ patronised these films l>eeatj>e of their rengious character. T^ere 
very Itttie acting or scenario, but merely beoahse it wa« Indinn. T met aomo 

2 A 2 
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cxliibitor* in Kartichi' and enquired bow the Indian filmn were going with their 
Hudienc^fl and they said that they were gettiiig unpopular bocauee of the moncK 
tt)uou>i «arnene»K ” of their charaeterB, dresses and actors. The ecenarioft are 
p<wrly written. And if the Indan iihnH stiil continue in their popularity it is 
with the lower clasnes of the aodiencee who do not appreciate good acting or 
good scenario. IMfjet of the {>opulRr Indian prcxlucing c?ompanieg are taking to 
the sensational iriethods of the xvestern films — fighting, love demc^istrations, 1 
have seen in some Indian filnu^ Krishina kissing Uadha in the most western^ 
firicnia fashion and embracing her as an linglishman would. In fact some Indiair 
producers are imitating tlie worse portions of western films to pander to the 
tastes of the lower classe.s. I'suaiJy the producing proprietors are busineas men 
u ith no ideals and who think of notliing but iiraking money. Some of them are 
coriinion hunyas wlio are most sordid in their ways. The tjualitv of Indian films 
are very pfx>r. The w^enarios are extremely bad and actors are picked frewn the* 
streets. Decient class ladies in India will never act on the s*creen, so the 
Tnanagers have to resort to brothels to get women of ill fame to act and I 
know of some studios which are dens of immorality. Jf the Indian films are 
patronised it is because the appreciative powers of Indian audiences are 
very low. Most Indians have never seen high class filrn^i produced by 
Motrt>^oldwyti, Paramount and other well known American companies. I 
made it a point see the mast highly talked of film ** The Light of Asia 
produced by a liengali gentleman and shown by command to His Majesty 
the King. Though the film contt^ined some gorgeous scenes through 
tlie couVtsey of the Bfnharnjah of Jaipur, the story and technique, in my 
eyes, w^as poor when cominircxi wuth American pnxiuctions. • 

t». St*)neii from Indian IdieraiuTe and M ytholtofif. — There is an immense 
wealth of material in Indian literature and uivihology for kineina .stories and- 
Kcaxic of it has been exploitfsl though very poorly. It should c^tmrly he grasped 
that it iH not the story that goes to make a film a success. 

The art lies in how the story is represented on the scretui, the 

little hutuan touches w*hich tickle the audiences, the selection of the actors 
suitfHi to the character and the natural acting in which the American 
indu.stry has specialised so thoroughly. It is not till the Indiarr 
film industry has secured the services of the right kind of scenario wTiters 
and can give the proper setting and specialise in the svibtle touches that go to 
make a film Hnc(^cs8f ill. that the indiistry can hope to l<H>k up and Indian films 
will l>e patronised by both t bet* educated and the illiterate. 

The idea of having topicals of Indian int<?ri'st is very gexx! but it needs*, 
organisation and cinBnmtograph<ir» in most of the big towns which is very difficult. 
It appears that tliore is only one l>ig firm at present which is monojxilising the; 

industry. M^^ssrs. Madan A Co., and if they do not care to show the topical it 

will be dtKiined. Only they can produce tlieir own topical. T don’t think they 
have the initiative or the organisation to carry it out effectively. 

7, 8, 10. 11, 12, A 13 . — Can best be answered by Exhibitors. 

14. The Educational use of the Kimmatograph, — I hare specialised in this 
branch of the industry and have followed with keen interest the growtli of the uho 
of the Kinema in Education in America. Almost all the important Universities 
in America have hundreds of educational films which they lend out to school)^ 
and colleges free of cost. Besides, the departments of Agnoulture and Industry 
and Health and Minea each have innumerable films which can be ha<l for the 
asking. Many advertising firms have films showing the various processes of 
manufacture of their articles and the Ford Edmjational films are all very^ cheap 
and very suitable for ei^thibition in schools^ colleges and the people an^ 
University e^ttension movement. There is a very large field for the produe*- 
tion of films of this kind in India, only Government can undertwe this* 
krnd of work. There are no rich universities or philanthropic public bodies, 
that can do it« 

The educational use of the Kinematograph will not help the industry and we 
must keep it distinct from the entertainment value of it. It should be clearly 
gripped that when people jw> to the cinema after dinner, they go there to be 
not instructed. They would not mind harixig a little instruction tf it. 
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can be properly sugar coated but if tlu^y have it ia large doses will refuse 
to go to the cinema altogether. The usual proportion of Instructional films 
to entertainment films in big town cinemas catering for better class aiidiencee 
does not exceed two reels — one topical and one scenic or iaduBtrial. In 
smaller and “ Serial ” cinemas even that is tabooed. 

TOere is no doubt that the Kinema is boimd to l>e an essential part of the 
equipment of an up-to-date sc;hcK>l, m it is in .\merica. All now schools that are 
built have special arrnngemente for film demonstrations. Filnus are had free 
of cost from Universities, Departments of Agriculture and Industry and 
advertisers and magazines of educational films help them to select the films 
of right .sort for hoys. 1 carried on the exi>eriment of showing instructional 
films to sc;hoo)s for 8 yetira but did not receive the help 1 exiH^cted from the 
Departments of Public Instruction. If the Kinema is to Ih> utilised for school 
instruction the films should fit in exactly with HchcK>l curriculum and with 
the class text books. This is being done in America. In India sptM-'ial films 
suited to Indian surTtJundings will have to be specially prepared. 

In the field uf liralth and Agriculttiral propaganda, I did this work ft>r nearly 
five years among rnillliands, miners, school children and the general pul)lic. All 
my demonstrations were given in the o|ku» air and were free to 
the public. A demonstrator from the Health Department uaually 
spoke, explaining the films and giving health hints and the doinonstra- 
tions were much appreciate<l by the audiences. In big towns the shows 
were ^arranged in a (central place where thousands of people attended. 
Special purdah shows w’crc arraiige<l for ladies where Bab> Welfare and 
Motherhood films were shown. In this connection I productxl my 
own film on Indian Motherhood with the help of the l^onibay Miinicipahty and 
Grant Medical (•ollege. It fithnl exawdly with the surroundings in Hoiubay 
Presidency. In agricultural jiropTi^^anda I showed modern method of agrictillure^ 
improved impleinents, cattle rearing, milk supply, etc., at Cattle show's, Durbar 
meetings atid to agriculturists at -\gncultural exhilntions. These ’were very 
popular. 

"nm Educational, Health and Agricultural films should not be left to the 
ordinary cinema exhibitors U> exploit. The Ciovemment should undertake this 
work. It should get together the l>e<Ht films on Educalitai, Health and Agiicul- 
ture from abroad and have special Indian films prepared. It Bhould have itiner- 
ant dciTionstratorH who should go about deraouKtrating the.se films to Hcluxds, 
municipalities, agriculturists, etc. About ton years ago I prepared a Scheme 
for this kind of propaganda and presented it to the E<lucational Commissioner, 
Government of India, Mr. H. Sharp (now Sir, and retired) a copy of this 
Scheme I attach herewith. The figurt^8 of cost, etc., are now out of date hut 
the main idea wdll be useful for any future working of a scheme of this sort. 

I believe the Health and Agriculture Departments of the Provincial govern- 
ments earmark funds for propaganda and cinema apparatus should be ac- 
quired from this. The Central Government should supply films free from the 
Central Film Library. I shall be glad to give several useful educational and 
health films to the Government free of cost. 

The Health and .\grioulture propaganda demonstration should of course have 
a judicious mixture of entertainment film, a hcialthy comic or scenic to enliven 
the audience. My usual ratio was 70 per cent, in.*itruction to 80 per cent, 

ment. 

At present there is no demand for educational films because the cinema in- 
dustry doee not care much for them and. there are no otlmr agencies to work 
them. ^ 

15. Film Producing in India . — The climatic conditions of India are very 
favourable to film producing. There is tlie bright sun and varied scenery of all 
types azui it is very' much cheaper to produce films in India than in England or 
Africa where they need artificial light to produce jdetures and where ftmy 
ap^d enormoue sums to produce scenery which in India could be liad for notb- 

iag- 



hitt trhnt Thdia lac k« the terhiiique ftnd brainst io write seenaric>« and aetorpc 
<»f) interpret then). The indttstty has fallen into the hands of men who have no 
c*iiltt»re and who have no vwion/ They xvork it aa a Banya would a ork his shop, 
Tliey would use the same dress for all sorts of dramas and the BciOm are the 
sanie without regard for the eharaet^r expression. The lady parts are enacted 
by women plucked from brothels and who can have no interest. No wonder 
that the industry is bound to go doam. Unless the better clacss and cultured 
people take to it and import fresh vigour ntid idea.s into the industry 

there is little for it. 

l(i. fitt(iuin Outu fnr^ attri SreDarif* — They are all poor 

stuff. One has only to enquire into the antecedents of them and one will find 
that they have taken to the line as a mere money making machine and have 
no c'ulture or elev’af^l ideas to uplift the industry. They have no enterprise, 
f gave them a scicnario for yar Jcfiun hut they refused to prcxluce it because 
they thought that the [>rodncing of the drama would uiean a great otitlny of 
capital and making of Mahmnedan drt'sses which the^v could not afford. 

I would KUgi^eMi importing Amerit'an talent to guide and ‘iiistruct Indian 
talent. Or wending young men to America to acqtiiro the talent. I do not think 
the )>rodiicing companies ha^’e Ihc frncsight to try this. It would he diffi- 
cult to .suggest to the Gorertmient to give scholarships and send out young men 
to .America hecianwe T am afraid there avIII V>e no field fV)i' thetn Avhen they re- 
turn. 

1^, ftormcmcaf atd to priratf f'nfr>prh*\ — I think it may help but oite has 
to carefully see what kind and quality of private enterjiriae it is. If it is 
like most of the present t^ompaniew, then it had better not he given. I am dis- 
tinctly of (jpinion that industries like the ('inenm should best, Im* left alone to 
work out tluur salvation in the entfu-tainmen^ field. The law of supply and 
ileinarul should govern the industry. Propping up an indnstr\ that can not work 
out itw walvatioii is bad [Hilicy. 

Of <*ours<* it will be otherwise in the Health and Agricultural |>ropaganda, 
which in the pr€ts<?nt state of conditions needs help from Government. 

21. State Atjenctj iu XIcoiOffottKe Filtu fmlasfr//.— The |>ro]»OHftl to have a State 
agency to moiiopoiise film industry with a view to produce films to oonfonn 
to moral standards and of educatioiui! value, is not flesirable or f)ractical. In 
the first place, bow is the Stuie Agency going to fix standards of morality which 
vary Iwtvveeii different communities and different peoples inhabiting the land? 
Secondly, in tlie prt^nt state of (onditions prevailing in the country, every- 
thing etnaiuiting from the Government is looked ui>on with suspicion. Besides, 
the Government of India is so much sw’athed round with redtapism that it 
will not be i:M>s6iibIe to make heodway and will make a mess of ev€»rything. 
Nowhere ha.s Government interfered w’ith the cinema industry in this fashion. 
The only way in which Government cam control the industry is to have h well 
devisetl ceniwrahip. 

Further, for the Government to take up the cinema indu.stry to set up moral 
ideals among the people is absurd. Let it be clearly understood that people do 
not go cinemas to form moral iileals or revise them, ’'ntey want aimnaernimt 
and this has to be given to them in the beat form available. The Government 
Khould see that it is healthy. 

22. Britinh Empire EiUns. — Tlie proposal to have India {>*irficipate in a HritUh 
Empire Film Scheme will do harm to the industry. In the first place the average 
at mid aid of Ehgliiih filma i» k>w <n>«n|>arod wdth American films. The British 
produeera, unfortunately, have not the^igbt sort of scenario w riterfi that Anierioa 
hai», not have they the wide field f<2r iielection of actors ae they have in 
Angeles^ America. Besides, the mechanical difficulties for producing films are 
greater ihan ift America or in India. Englkh producers are deficient in mechani- 
cal appliances, like Bmxilights, producing plants, Htudios w^ith vast snenety ar- 
rangements, etc. America is using enormdUs capital in the industry and oom- 
aequeatiy tlje standard of Anierican picturea is very high eotnpared wdtb Bfitiah 
productions, Tt is all a matter of organisation and localiiWition of the iitduatfy. 
'Phe British and educated Indian public have tilrt*ad\ formed a high standard of 
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jwdn^iig pictari's fnirn Auienoan ijriKlvtetiotis and to roirtrirt Americ-au picUire^ 
Iw* hftmifu! to the industrv. it will uot t>e rij^ht to thru:^t Briti?^h or Indifto 
piottires of inediiirn merit niorfdy to patroniso or prop vip an industry. 

(a) I think British films will not stand irf c<.»inptditioa w itli liKlian films 
both are low in their standards — Indian films more so, — when compared with 
Ameri(-an films. 

(li) 1 Uiink wo should not utilise tlio Kinaina for Kmpir<" propa>;auda, uiilaes 
it 1)0 for mlucatioiial use, I'uder no circuiustaoc^^s should the Kmpire propa- 
ganda be carried on (‘inemas where people go for entertaimnent and not for 
instriK-tion. 

(c) I do not think it will — hecHiis** the stajulard of British films is not high 
and it eaunot set itself up as a staudan) or nttnlel fin liulian prcxlnctions. 

Kinenut nn far Urijish (*nni uunnrralfh . — Thi'-^ should go with 

tin' e<lu(*tttionHl use of rht' K inenmtogrHph and not n ith the entrt tainine!)t side 
of il, as represente<l iu the cinemas. In Amerit a they fiave fihns showing the 
various activities of tiie tiovej'iuucut and these films are lent free to scleM-^ls mui 
colleges and U) new iiiiiiugraniv teach them citizeuNhip. 'rhis work sh'>iild he 
done 1 ) 3 ’ tho Govenunont at its own expenae. 

ih) It would Ik? very g<xKl if the Government of India could in this ( onnection 
prcnlnce a series <>f films de|)i<'ting vara'tis pha^^es of the life of the p<v>pli'S living 
in the Indian Empire, their habits, manners, ciLstoms, industries, etc., ete. , 
and send out these fihns t-o other countries for propaganda and invite, in ex- 
chiinge, other countries like England and Anieri(*a to send out demonstrator.H 
t4> tndia with films sh<yvvir)g their hahils. cii.stonis. eU'. This will lead to intet- 
natiojuil fellowship and schools and colleges w ill b4» the best fields for this kind 
of work. 

24. Effect (fj the Kiuenm on the J*uhUi MimL — As pointed out in m,v 
pamiihiet, the Kinema has a* veiy evil effect on the mind of children by 

showing them highlv sensational films. The effect on the public was infermi 
from the inauguration of motor dacoitios in Calcutta, copied from motor 

bandits on the sirwni. Tho kissing ar. I embracing and other love demonstra- 
tions have a very pernicious effend; on the public and growm up mind and 
iiMI)ressionahle hfvys. You have onl.v to visit a downtowm eineTmi to 
how the low'er classes of people gloat; over scenes ivhen there is kissing or 
embracing. 

•lapan has set a very gtsxl examj>lc in })nvhil)it ing all sci'nes \\here there is 
kissing or embracing or lovr dernonKfration. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty in India. Here we have two 

communities, the BritLshers and Indians, the standards of moralifey 
of whom differ. Take the example of kissing. A kiss by a huis- 
hiuid or wife in publi< means nothing to ait Englishman, it Is 
a common everydav' affair, but to an Indian it caubo»> a shiver. 
]t is against his laws <*f “ Aforalit>.’’ If all kissing were dropped frtjm cinema 

films, they will lose all charm for be.auty or art foi the Westton people. Mv 

f>pinion is that it will have to tolerated as a nccessarv evil, as other evils of 
civiiiy^itlon are. 

The pity of it i« that Induin actors are takiug to imitatlDg the weaiem tden^^ 
of kissing and embracing in their own films. I have neexi several Indian filruK 
being innrrf'd by Krislina kis.sing the Gopis in tlx’ nK».sf »j>prov<vI western style. 

(J) I think that Censorabip iiii ino^letjuate boi^auHjft several «ceneii are allowed 
to pa.‘?i« i>ecauae tiiey do not ofileud tlie waxtern ideals. Take tlie imjtaiice« of 
several kinds of European dupciug. They are very iimocent in tire western eye, 
but to Indians they are revolting. To pf^ahibit them will be fi) take the pep 
out of most films.' I idealise tne difficultr but I do not see a Tvaj out of it. 
It has to he tolerated &n a necessary evil. We are not a homogenous people 
like the Japaneje that we ran prohibit kissing from films altogether, 

(e) I do not think there has been an inerease of crime but the inoraliAfV of 
gix>wiQ up boys visit iug cinemas has aujffered and if Indian actors continue to 
copy the worse traits of Westeni films the harm w ill increase. 
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20, Clatusification of Films for Adults and Childrenr^ln America they do* I 
encioae two numbers oi the ** EdocaticmAl Screen in which all the nlnia are 
eiAMBihed as ht for axhibitton to children, boys axxd adults. This m very interest- 
ing and helpful for parents who q^re for the morality of their childrisn, but it is 
not praciieable in India. Firstly, because the cinema going public in India is 
very small. Secondly, because educated people form a small minority of cinema 
audiences. Thirdly, it will be difficult to inform the Indian public, composed 
of 80 many different races and reliipons, about the ri||^t films. Fourthly, the 
cinema industry in India has not specialised to a very great extent and is in ila 
infancy. 

30. Prohibiting Children . — I arn not in favour of prohibiting children alto, 
gether from cinemas. The cinema is a healthy amusement and has come to 
stay. We should not ignore it, but try to improve it fis far as we can. A 
clause may be inserted that children under 10 or 12 will not be allowed in 
cinemas unless acompanied by guardians. 

32. Present Husfem of Censorship — ^Is I think defective. There are Boards of 
( cniricuKhip in Calcutta and in Bombay. The standard of these two Boards differs. 
What may l>e objt^cted to by one Bcird may be passed by another. I have an 
interestirig case in p<jint. In alKyut the year 1922, I saw in Calcvitia a film 
called *' Tlie Temple of Venus or senne such title. I considered it highly 
objectionable, Venus appears in such a thin and flimsy dress as to seem 
almost naked and taice api>eared nearly naked while bathing. I at once 
wrote to the Censor enquiring how" such an indec^ent film could be allowed 
to be exhibited. He wont and saw it and thought that it was not fit for 
exhibition, hut he could not do anything as the film had been passed! by 
Bombay Censorship Board. I then w'rote to the Bombay Board asking 
them how they could have passed such a film. It ap[>ear8 that the Bombay 
agent of Messrs. Msdnn came to know' of this letter and wrote to Calcutta 
that I had complained about that film and 'Mr. Rustoinji of the Calcutta 
office, with whom I had dealings, became wrath w’ith me and put me to very 
great loss because I had dared to draM' the Censor attention to damage one of 
his films. 

33. The Problem of Censorship India is very complicak^l. What etan- 
dard is tlie (’ensor to place before lumaelf while judging — Western or eastern? If 
he i» too puritanic it ruins the industry in the ©yes of the western [>eople. 

Besides, where are j-ou going to begin the c^ensorshipH If from now, 
what about the millions of filrafc that are already on the market in India? 
Ar <3 they all to be recensored? This would be impossible? The problem of 
Ciuisorsiiip is very carefully dealt with in the report of the evidence before 
the Cinema C/onimi!M»ion enquiry instituted by the National Council on Public 
Morals in England. I hope the Committee has got a copy of this report. 
It is very useful and covers most of the questions on which the present 
Committee is seeking evidence. 

If the Committee has not this report, I shall be glad to lend it tny copy. 


Oral Evldenoe of Mr. KARAMCHAND BULCHAND, EHreotqr, 
Educatioiial Kiiiemaiio^l^ Hyderabad^ Sind, <m Taeaday, 
the 22nd Nevemher 1927. 

Chairman : We are very glad to have you here, Mr. Bulchand. You oeem to 
have had aome experience in this cinema industry. Where do you live? 

A. lam the Headmaster of a School in Hyderabad, Sind. I was there 
as Headmaster for about 15 years when I realised the potentialities of the kine- 
matograph as an instr\Lment of instriictioD and I thought the best way to popular- 
ise my idea would be to |^t educational pictures and try to show them through 
educati<mal autboHties. I had «ome money to invest and I thought that it 
would be the tight way to do it. So I had my ovm men, operators, etc., and I 
vreat about ehowdug ed'ucaticmal picturee to schook. Later on I took to war work 
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and later still, to health and agriculture pro|>aganda work. I stopped my 
activities in 1923 and reverted back to my^jioaition m Headmaster bet'ause 
1 thought the times were not ripe for that work. 

Q, How many years were you at it? 

A- For al)Out 7 years from 191 />* 1923. 1 j^ave up nty jiosition as Heiidinaster. 

lu fact, I t<K>k leave and went about India showing war filnis specially during 
the war time. Tno Publicity and Prop«gau<la i'oininittees of the (lovernment 
helped me a great deal and I was able do a gixxl deal of work. I g<U a medal 
for voluntary war work from His Excelkmcv the ( oinmauder'in-C'hief, ami later 
on after the war I took to health, agriculture and industry propaganda pi<*tur('s, 

Q, You have handed to us a copy of the pamphlet. 

A. That was written ai>out some 12 years ago. 

Q, You refer in your statement to the questionnaire which was issued to all 
schocds in England. ,Have you got that with you? 

A. I have .not got it. I think I should l>e able to hunt it up. In fact I 
study all the literature on educational kinematograph and I thii\k 1 could get it 
from the E<]iicafcioual 8cr*^en or other magazines. 1 remember alK>ut 40 questions 
were put to all the Hch<x)lH and answers were. invittMi and T thought it would be 
a very interesting tiling. I miglit suggest a few’ questions on that line which 
might l>e circulat«id k) all the Kchr»olK, particudarly in places where there arc 
cinemas to ascertain what effect cinematograph has on the (‘hild mind, and that 
w'ilf he interesting. 

Q, You say information was collected. Was any report issued on that in- 
formation ? 

A. Yes a brief one. It was^ collected by sofne private authoritit^, but I may 
he able to hunt up that questionnaire and give you a copy because I used to 
preserv'e all the educational journals. I shall try. 

Q. I wisii you to try and get it. In the meanwhile we will also make en- 
quiries. There is another thing which you mention, which we have not l>een 
able to get here. 

.1. The report of the ('tnema rommission, the National Council of Public 
Morals in England ? I have got a copy of it. 

Q. What year wu\ft that? * 

A. 1917, That covers exactly all the questionnaire that you are having here. 

Q. It is rather ancient? 

A. No. Some of tlie evidence they have wllech^d from school children and 
educationi.stH liolds gooil even toflay. (Witness handed in a copy of the repo 7 *t 
which wa.s returned to him later). 

Mr. SeiNjy : You keep yourself in touch with the activities in other parte of 
the world ? 

A. Of course, that has been my hobby for alsuit !u years. 

Chairman : Where is thb pubiUhod? (Educational Screen). 

A. In America. They are miles ahead in this line specialiy of what P'nglaTid 
is doing. 

Cofonel Crawford r Do you know anything of the German activities in 
thlH line? 

A, No. 

Chairman : They say the German eduitmtif^nal film* are very good. 

A. I have no idea. 

Q. Have you travelled in the west? 

A. No. 

* 

Q. I suppose you advocate very strongly that these educatioual and public 
health pix^aganda films should be manufactured in this cofmtry, or should be^ 
largely u«^ for educating the people ? 
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A. I think tlie ni'wiK;r thin^; vwuhl he to net the ri^ht «ort of film from *^erica 
flnt] from Knglana and see hove far they can l)ecome popular, anu now far. they 
can he utilised. f»f course, witefin i>arta nifty he added. Tor instance, jd the 
f of tfie fly film, nhowing how the fly spreads disease. The st^ntifie portly 

of it I cut out from foreign films ; how the fly germinut^, etc. That caimdi b# 
done in any lalwatory here, but I added to it the Indian sjurrounding, and th^ 
is just the right way to do, We have ggt Htudia« to re.pns'luce the several acti- 
vities which WB would like to fti*© on the «crt»en. 

Q. We see films alrt-ady prtxhiced in that direition, and you would eupple- 
tnent them in order to suit Indian conditions. 

A. Yes. • 

Q. that purja^se there must he a studio esialjlished iii India? 

A. Yok. 

<). And do yovi think that llovemment should do it? 

.1. So far as I know of the (iovenunent of India Hnd^^f the (h>venuneni of 
Boinliay, I tliink there is too much of red-tapeisni to go ahead and do thi« aort 
<>! thing. 

Yon think they should do it? 

.1. Yes, if they can he guided properly hv expiut^. 

(^. 1 mean people like you should lay cunphasiK on this thing? 

.1. 1 think that they should be for educational purposes. • 

<y. Hf)tb f<»r the yjvitli aiul for the masses? 

.1. Yea. And it would he economical. I know the Health Pepartmenta of 
Bengal and the F. 1\ were very keen on the use of the cinema /or lioalth propa- 
ganda and they mae u.sking tor films. If a a**ntral ))ureau could supply the 
films as they do in England and America, they should hove a big library of health, 
ligricultuie mul educatioiuil filrna and lend them out free to such schools and 
cnlleges Os have ciuema jimchines. They sljonld .send them out all over India. 

You will have as it were a visual Instruction campaign starterl through- 
out the (;ountrv? 

.1. Yes, fnjm a central iX)hitioii. As it is, the ( iovernn^ents are frittering 
sw'fty their energies. The B(.)mbay tiovornment. have their own propaganda 
people. The F.P. (ioveniment ituve ’k) or 4() people witli magic lantoma going 
rcuind- '(die magic laut-ern has lost its novelty and it d<je.s not go dowm, and 
the ( ineTritt .should take its plft<>e. The Governments have })ropagauda funds and 
till these could be <*onibined in a central bureau. 

0. You think then that all tlie provincial Governments should pool their re- 
Kources together and leave it to a e.entral authority to pnxhiee the requires! films? 

.1. To collect and to supplement. The first tiling would be to collect. 

<;>. For instance, take a man in Mad ras. He hardlv .see.s w'hat is happening 
h\ the P\iujab and similnrly the man in the Punjab hardlv see.s anything ol 
Madras. So that thrre is plenty of opix>rtunity for po^nilarising eoiKlitions in 
different provinces to oilier ])rovince«. 

A. 1 know in America for propaganda pur}>oses they have what is called “ Sefi 
Arnenco int Senes. If we have a thing like See India Finit it would 
he a very goo<l thing for our ii<.hcK)I ihildren. 


Q. Primarily you want it for India? 


A. Yes, liecause we do not know our India projterlv. It is a continent and 
we do not know what our neigbl>ours are doing. 

<?. And instead of each (iovf;m»Cfeat fritterinK away tlieir lesoureea and 
-energies you want them to p<xd their resourcea? 

Y >«. 


. the Indian film industry for aiausemant 

fihw. on Indian tnotherhood. Tt produced them in tW Kdainoor «tu^. FrS, 
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what F know of the Ituli;tu lutlnstrv at present it is verv disftppointinj;. I had 
persoinil kunwle<i^^e of the imiustrv o \oars fisjo, hot since then 1 have been weeing 
tile films they are poxhicini;. Only last ni}»;ht I went to see the latest film, I 
saw ir at the <11 o1h'; and I find they have not prB^resscd aj) inch. 

I?, Did yon sec “ Pleasure Mad *■ ? 

No, Sir. It v\-ns a film alK>nt Hiraji, h<iw they manage things in Kativ^ 

5taU^s . 

<?. Have you seen “ Sacrifu‘e "P 

,-l. No. Sir. 1 hftve seen ‘ 'I'lir hight nf .\sia.‘’ That was highly spoken 
of hut 1 did not think nm< h of it. 

Of course coinpfwefl with a Wrstern film. 

.1. It is a gorgeous film hth there is no techni'jue or imagination about it. 

Q. I .suppose you luive n()t seen the studios iii lUaiibiu for the last o years? 

J, Yes. 1 paid a visit tw ice after that to two studios i>ut I saw the conditions 
were practically tlie saifie. T]u*> have J)o idea (>f modern rctjui renients, 

■ Have you^seeu the Kohiucx>r Film ( ompanv? IN* you know Mr. Deware P 

-1. No i knew the proprit‘t<>f very well. M\ film was the first they pnxjuced. 

They have introdueetl irnprovfMm'nts .since then. 

.1. But 1 have seen llie latest films here hut they ciiiuiot a[>proach anywhere 
near the American standard. 

(jh* But I helieve thc> hk* showing sigii>' of improvement. One of tlu* men 
has been to .\merica and other places and has been trying U^ do his bit. What 
do you think sliould he done in <>r<ler fii iinpiove the e(aulitions? 1 think you 
suggest that expends sh(»\ild h^" s(ujt fr>r and mir sludei^is sent thei'e for training. 
Von believe in tliat ? ^ 

.1. I tlo heli(*ve in that ; l)ut v. ny support an industry whicdt i.s md really doing 
very rmudu Tn facd it is gf>ing down as fur as I can see. 

Q. But dtai't yoti heheve thtwe I-. pUmty (d’ scope fi.r producing Indian filrna 
and isn’t tlie cinema gettijig po|ndjir with tlu* Bidian pid)li(’? 

L With a certain class of the Indian ]Hihlic. 

<j>. Blit they foTTii the bulk of tlie pe<^>ple. 

J. But their taste l> getting vitiuttal. I have cerlain cliaigUK 1».> make against 
luiiinrs films, ff you gt» and see tlu-se films for \<iurs(df tliey are copying western 
methods. I’hf way of kissing, for inslama'. in the approved WesBwa style; and 
fiuuj'ucing and fighting — all the-'C things which arv tlu> w(>r.st featui’en of Vdc.stern 
films. 

Q. Bond you thinl; a ccilain amount of <*\. iiemcn!. is noerhal? Id.'oph' don't 

to the cimnna h>r instruction. 

-1. The c!nf*iiia {iropirii-tor- dance to tiic tunc \\ hich tic ir patrons call. 

Q, j iMcan wheij a man after u liurd ilay’s uoik lie tloc^ not want t<r hco 

a grave teaclier leaching Ids class. 

A. ('ertainly not. Sir. hut it should he a healthv kind of amiisf*ment. 

Q. Therefore it requires ie lp and guidance? 

.1. But the^ are i^orrowing s(»mc of tlie w(»rsi features of W'f'stc-ru films. 'riia! 
is what I cr.tnsider dangerous. 

<(>. And nh»t do \om think shtadd he dour? You cannot [>revent |>eop!e 
from going to cinemas, it woultl *ne cruel? 

A. Yes, I think it is llu? hc.st ainusciiie'^t \vv can give to poor people; it is 
the cheapest and heitf. 

Q, And it divert.s thomi fnaii flrinkV 

A. I r-annot say timt. It rna\ do that in Ivngland hut our pectjde I don't 
think go in much lor that. But anyway it iw doing harm to the hec^JSe 

it emphrtiiises the wor^^t portion of the Western filma. The diretitorB have not 
yet grasped how Indian ufttion.'dity sliould he brought out. Some religious film.'? 
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J h&ve «een of the Gofl Krishna kisaing the O^iis in the moat approred 
etyle and embracing them. It was a most disgusting sight. 

Q, But I believe tije;y show it in a very hidden way. It is not iK> bad as in 
VVefiteru films. « 

A. But I wish you ct)uld come and hear the screecbee and howls of the audi- 
ence when this kissing is going on» 

(J>, What you call screeches may he appreciation of the humour of the situa- 
tion. 

A. Yes they do appreciate that. 

Mr. Coatman ; Do you think that it tends to irreverence? 

/B Yes! it t/CiidH to lower the sanctity of tbo whole thing. They are using 
the Puranas and the sacred scriptures to pander to the lower tastes of the 
mob. I consider that a very dangerous tendency in the Indian film. 

Ckuirman : ll'iercfore the industry* requires some healthy guidance? 

A. Yes. They are now taking to imitating W^tern dramas, stories 
taken from the West but put in Indian garb. But it does not go off. Yon ^ 
can see for .yourstdf how unskilled are the hands that writt> the scenarios. 
There are uo scenario writers. You have only to see theae picture? to see 
how' Weittern ideas are being copied, hut unsu«;essfully. I consider the 
cinema to l>e a necessary evil. 

Q. You are not for preventing any young man from leading a Western 
life. ^ 

A. But I w^ould not imitati!i certain Western methods, for example, the 
manner of dancing among Westerners. 

Q. But I Wlieve young Indians are noiv taking to dancing, both girls 
and lioys. fn Bombay if you go to the Willingdon Chib /ou will see many 
of them. 

.4. I have seen some films of dancing which were revolting. 

Mr. Green: I know many Indian ladies who dance. I have danced 
with some myself. 

.4. Pnrsift. 

(J). Pnrsis as well as some Hindus. 

A. 1 can only say I am surprisetl to hear it. At any rate I find some 
cf these dancing films have afrvery demoralising effect upon our l>oys. 

Chairman : It is no longer a question of educated or uneducated. It is 
a question of j’outh. It is youth, even the so-called educated youth, that 
get impressed with these ideas. 

.4. As I have said in my stiitement, I asked my 7th standard boys 
what was their ambition in life and 5 hoys Raid “ to }>e Eddie Polo ’M 

<?. Surely you think that some spirit of adventure is needed in the 
country P 

.4. Yes, but their whole mind is distracted with these things. 

Q. 6 boys out of how many? 

A. Out of 40, but 20 of them don’t go to the cinema at all. 

Q Don’t you think the Indian is lacking in the spirit of adventure P — I 

wish we had a little more of that spirit. 

A, No, 1 don’t think so. 

S . I quite agree that we don’t want criminal adventure; but adventnre 
e spirit is needed. 

A. Another point is the love demonstrations, they hare a very dangeitma 
effect on boys. 

P. YShat do yon mean by love demonstrations? 

,, A. Kissing, embracing, dancing and things of that kind, 
p. Would you prevent Indians from going to the danoing halls? 
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A. I would prevent my aon from going liecAuae our su^oundings^ our 
'€trcutmtances are altogether different. Why import these ideas? I don’t 
^ink it is desirable. ^ 

Q. Do you l»elieve as a teacher that the more familiar you make people 
■with certain aspwts of life, the less they Wgin to like them? 

A. I have yet to learn that, 

Q. What is your solution for this stAte of things? 

.4. I believe that by Hpeciallv seUxited films w© should make the cinema 
'Very popular among school children. 

Q, Von don’t expect husinesM people to do it? 

A. No, but the Crovernment can do it. When Government have edu- 
cational films I wouldn't mind giving them one coDi|>lete show coidAining 
films of the ni(»st approved type, educational films with a sug^ir coating 
•of course. One point 1 wish to impress. Whenever 1 showed my txluca- 
tional films if the cbbildren knew’ u comic was coming all tlu'i effect warn 
lost. They kept asking when the comic was coming and would not see 
* the educationuF film. They should distinctly told that the txiucational 
deinonstriiti<m is purely an educationnl lefiwm. At the end of 3 or 4 such 
demonstrations we might have a healthy comic programme to give them 
AS a rcHTcation. 

V- 1 .suppose tliese eilncational films must have some sort of amuse- 
ment side to them ? 

.1. No. I would exclude that rigidljr. 

Q. But there must lx‘ .some sort of plot belli nd it. 8tipposing you want 
to tell them alKuit agricultural methods, do you mean you will merely 
«how them agril'ultural methods? 

.4. Yes, to the sohcKil children; for the mol» it w’ould W different. 

Q, I have seen educational films produced in Germany. They generally 
couple it with a plot or a sttiry so ns to make the film attractive; other- 
wise the film dot^s not draw. The I'leople go to slee[» over it. 

A. Yes. Sir. For example 1 was showing the manufacture of aoA)) in 
the schools; that is produced l>y the Ford Company. There* the child aak# 

** Where does soap grow, on what tree?” The mother then takes the 
child to the factory and takes her througlu the factory. S.imetimes quite 
a hiimoious turn is given — somebody steals something and so on. 

(I- So you believe in that? 

.4. That would be all right but 1 W'Oiildn’t go Ixnond that. 

Q. You mu.st make your film attractive, not merely educational? 

.4. Yes. 

AVhicb reqaire.s a certain amount of skill? 

.4 . Yes and it needs an educationint to do it. 

Q You Imve read the Panchtantram. Some sort of combination like 
that is needed. Every moral must lie fxmveyed in the shape of a story and 
they get more and more complicated as you go on. 

/I. Yes. 

Q. You don’t think Indian pictures have any commercial value in a 
Western market ? 

A. Not nnless they rise very much higher in artistic value. 

p. You think some greater effort should l>e put forth either by the 
public or by private citizens? In oriSl^ to improve the quality of the 
pictures product here? 

.4. Yes. Of course there is plenty of scope for educational pictures — for 
•example, the customs and manners of this country. 

9 . That would not be a paying proposition. That is more for ^pro- 
paganda purposes, T am asking whether the industry in its aspect as an 
amusement does not require great effort to improve it. 



A. it do0«- 

I>c> you UiitUc the Oorerninent siiould do anything in that direction 

A. No, Sir, It should be l<itt to private agency* 

V- Not even indii*ectly. 

A. No l>e<'«use anything touched by Government beeonies suspicious, 

Q. Nil rely not if thev protect an industr\? "Diev have protecteil the 
steel indiistry. People do not get suspicious lajcause the Government aid 
the atoel induatry. 

A. Here is a fpiestion of recreation and propaganda, where everj' story 
niarnifactured hy the Government would he looked upon with suspicion. 

Q. 1 do not mean that way. Some sort of hel|> *to get raw materials 
cheaiier for instance? 

*4. Yes that would l»e all right. 

And making it difficult to get foreign films? 

A. No Sir, the foreign films keep a standard of excellence before n^. 

y. But they compete with indian hiiiis. 

*4. We should not shut out excellence just l)ec*atise they compete witlt 
our films, 

</. They do it in En gland. 

.4. But they drm't accei^t the kind of films we do here. 

(jl. Prohahly they may be l»etter than ourselves hut still they have *vheir 
national induHtry for which they think sonito sucli protection is needed as a 
quota system. 

.4. 1 have not thought t>f that. 1 would inysolf jirefe* the .Vui.ericau 
films. 

<d Notwithstanding the faults yon find in them.^ 

,1. There are many faults. Those \vc ha\e to tolerate as a neces.‘'aiy 
evil. 

(d- Vtni would not interfere with it? 

t. I would not as far as ] can l)ec‘a tse tlu^ Americans are doing a good 
deal to improve their ow n filui.s. 

(,>. They form ]>art of a necessary evil and they must he left untouclied ? 

4. I would jmrticuhirly ask you to see the re[>orts that they issue — 
‘■fit for exhihilion to children,’^ ‘ excellent etc. 

<,h J.)o you believe in <eitain shows being clussified as for adults? 

.1. I do not think the industry has grown so much in India yet. 

(?. Now take the foreign films. 

A, Yes, 1 appreciate it very much because it will help !ne to select tlie 
\'erv best filuiN. 

(d Yon think some should be marked only for adults. 

A. That. iS wliat they do. Tiiey have remarks agnin.st eac'h film such 
as excelient for so and so ” and if 1 were to make a ^.election of films 
for a pn^gramme I would simply take up one of these lists. (Gives copy 
of *' Educational Screen ■’ w lie re each film is marked and ciaissified ior 
“adults ”, “ boys ” and “ children ”,) 

Q. You advocate a. (cntral film library, as well as studioiS for production; 
and you alstj Iveiieve in getting exjxuts to train the people here and send 
ing students abnuKl in order to learn the technique. You think the Gov- 
erunient should take steps in that direction? 

4. Voi. 

in Auswei* to que.stion No, 22 you think that any participation 
lu that ptdiey will be injurious to the Indian industry. 

.4. Yes; I mean Imperial preference because I have seen many English 
The last one i saw* was ‘‘Lady Hand Hon about Ijord Nelson's 
life- lyais « good film taken as an historical lesson if it were pre- 



for *cIk>o 1 children ; Imt tliere wm no bximour in it. We like 
and looked on. 

Ji r. frmen: Are you quite oert^iin it was if ftluiy I iwnv one jtl^o 

•ixiut Nelson recently which 1 think was German or foreign, 

.1. My impression is that it was British. They did not write very pro- 
minently there hut 1 thought it was an English film. 

dhut ffum : Anyway you tliink they are not attractive enough aN an 
* muse men t. 

.4. No! 

<?. And 3‘ou think.it is lietter to leave it to private rom|X'tition 
A. Yes. 

Q. Von don’t helieve in giving prefereino to Indian lilms cither P 
A, Not unless they deserve it. 

You think they •should romj»ete on equal terniH P 
.4 , Yes. 

kh You fhink the Indian can compete on tht»se IcrinsP 

.1. 1 lielieve they may, hut as a inafctor of fact the industry is in tliu 

Imnds of jieopic wIki have no foresight; they do not look ahead. 

V, That may he so, f)ut others have not conic forward. Why is that so? 
Am it is very unfortunate that people huvt' not conic forwaril hut at 
joeseiit it is in the hands of people who have no imagination. 

(,h Therefore it is ui) to ns to help them. You don’t want to flis- 

e(Mirage those who liave csjme foiavard already P 
A. No 1 wo(jl(l rather set .... 

(/ Wh<j IS <o set up.^ ^ on <kurt believe in Government ai<l. Von 
want to leave it to private ettort and private effort dois? not come forward 
although there is a demand. 

.4 . A\*e liave lowered tlie taste of the puihic to such an extent that they 
-iion't knov wluit a good picture is. 

Q. Bui how are you going to improve itP 1 fpiite recognise that the 

industry is not in amiiitiouH hands hut they are doing something 

iO Unit direction x^hiJe others are keeping quiet, .According to you some- 
body else -shouhl take it uj). 4'hat. eomelxwly else does not take it up. 

Others in the rritsut wldit* arc doing it and are linding amusement for tho 

jaKir. Is it not om duly to help thorn r 
,1. Yes, Certainly. 

Q. ^'ou therefore want to help them in UshniipieP 
.1- Certainly to that extent. 

C,b You (hurt lielieve in giving any preference to Indian hlinsP 
.1. No. 

<[1. And so far as educational jnirposc.s are (Muicerncd, hringing ilio 
Kmj)ire together, understanding cm-h other iiettei and so on, 3"ou say 
that should he left to eacli Ciovernment to do what it can in that way. 

A> But there can V>e an excliange in |>ropagaii<la wru k. Ti tr insiiiMce 
Australia can send us their fdm.s and we rain send our fihri.s to Australia. 
1 was getting bc^veral films from America all frex^ from the Hahy Welfare 

Q. You don’t want any legislative o^ administrative action to taken 
in that direction? 

A. No. 

Q. Now' in your answer to 22 (<) yoti think the standard of 1^-itish 
films IS not high and it cannot set itself up as a stauflard or modol foi 
I isdian ’ production. Have you seen many British films? 

,.4. I have. 



Q- Th«y are not goin^ to improve the standard of Indian fdstftF 

A, No. 

Q. You say Japan has aet^a very good example in prohibiting kiaaing. 
and embracing on the screen. 

A. Yea I hare read Jiomewhere that they prohibit all kissing and em- 
bracfing in any film. But the point could l>e easily ascertained. 

3fr. Coofwion; I hare read it too. 

Chmnnan: Can you give us the reference to an}" such prohibition? 

A. No I think it can be easily enquired alxjut from the Japanese 
Government. ' 

Q. So you don’t think anything is necessary? You think the existing 
censorship is adequate? 

A. I will give au instance of one film, ** The Temple of Venus which 
I HAW in Calcutta. In it was the figure of a lady 'almost nude and the 
dress was so thin that you could see the private parts. I, complained to 
the Censor ** How is it j'ou passed this film ; it is a disgrace tliat such a 
film should be shown in Calcutta He said he coxild not do anything 
as the Bombay Censor had passed it. Then I wrote to the Bombay Censor. 
Homehow he showed my letter to Madan and Mndan was very wrath wnth 
me and cut off all dealings with me. There is danger in complaining. 

M r. (rr€f^n: Did you get no answer from the Bombay Board? « 

A. No 1 did not get an answer. I wrote to them hut did not get an 
answer. 

Q. You arote officially to the Board and the Board had r.ot the eoiiTlesr 
to reply. 

A, 1 do not rememl>er receiving a reply. I told them there was that 
filfii which waa objectionable and I w^ondered how it came to l)e passed. 

(?. Ji is difficult to l)elieve that they did not .send you an answer. 

A. It was in 1921 that 1 asked aliotit that film because their standards 
are different. 

Chuh'mau: May I ask w'^hether you have seen paintings and statues 
of Venus, Wliat is your objection ; why should you object to the films- 
showing w'httt statues and paintings do? 

A. That is where our standards of morality differ from those of Euro- 
peans. 

Q. You would prevent statues of Venus being exhibited in India. 

.4. If such a statue w&h given to my school as a present, I would prevent 
it’s l)eing seen. I may be a bit narrow-minded and conservative. 

Q. Art does require sometimes these things. You don’t believe in art? 

.4, Not to that extent. We have to put a limit somew^here. 

Q. But after all the human form is a beatiful one.^* 

A. Supposing the private parts could be just covered up, I wouldn’t 
mind then. 

V* Anyway you don’t want too much of it, that I can understand ; but 
when you object to Venus t>eing shown in that w’-ay; if it was intended' 
to exhibit Venus then what is your objection 

4* I am looking at it from the Indian point of view. 

But you cannot say that Indians are not accustomed to nudity ► 

A, Not in public. ^ 

Q. What about your labourers in the field? 

A, They do not exhibit themselves for allurement. 

1 mean our ladies go and baUie in the river. 

A. That is different. But if a mas comes and watc^ies at the hathlhg: 
ghat you would object to it. 
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Q. Well, it is not ctonsidered f?«KKi mttuners for you to go und ator^;- 
lint alf th« »an]« ladi<^s do go to Vmthe in the river. 

*4. But you would object to « in«n si^ndiiig nnd looking on. As a 
niatter of fact we are prevented frt>m exhibiting sceiiet* at the bathing 
ghat at Kashi. That is objected to by Government. 

Q. But don’t you think you are attaching too much impt>rtance to this 
question of nudity ? 

.4. Yea l>ecause I am a schoolmaster and know its effect upon school 
children. 

Mr^ Green: Just pne question on that last point. I take it you don’t 
object to nudity in itself. You object to the suggestion that may be 
caused by nudity or, still worst*, by ptirtial nudity^ 

,4. Yea. 

Q. That is your objection to a him like this one, ’* The Temple of 
Venus ’’ ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It might jHxwiblv have been less offensive if the actreKs had been 
represented with nothing on at all rather than in a firmly dress P 

.4. I would think that more objectionable, if sh© were perfectly nude. 

([). Well, I will leave that point. You told the Chairman in some of 
>our‘ films you cut out parts of imjKjrted films, the ethication parts. 

.4 . Yes. ’ 

Q. Did you buy those films outright? Has there been no difficulty 
alHMit questioius- of copyright? Do you have U) make any special arrange- 
ments? 

.1. T can cut out a film and insert certain jmrtions of my own. There 
is no infringement of copyright. Most of these educntional films have no* 
copyright. They don’t think m\ich of them. 

Q. T ask >>ec‘ause there was a case recently in Bombay when a pi<M'© 
from a foreign film was taken over int'O an Indian film. There was imme* 
diately a jrolice court proceeding which is still pending. I take it joii: 
make a very clear distinction Wtween propaganda films for education, 
agricultural, medical purposes and films exl#ibit<^l by the trade. You think 
there .should l>© no connection Ix'tw'een the two? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You naturally don’t think that the trade is so broadminded as to 
risk losing part of their audience by iiiMerting too much education? 

.4. Yes. T offered my educational films b) some of tlies© trade people 
to show for nothing and they ivouldn’t. 

Q. Quite. They were frightened it would drive some of their audience* 
ftway. That is to say, a man goes to the cinema to l>e amused and not 
to l>e in.structed. Yon don’t blame them? 

A. Certainly not, T .sympathise with them. 

Q. T think w’e are probably very^ largely in sympathy with your views 
on propaganda films. As regards amusement films, are not yon a little 
hard on Indian producers when you say that the films they have made tend 
to longer public taate. Isn’t it possible that Indian producers, like producers 
in any other country, have, in order to pay their way, at any rate at 
the start to play down to the public taste? 

A. Yes, Inii I happen to know son.% proprtetori and producers and I 
have suggested to them better ideas. They would not take them because it 
would cost them more to produce. I have written out a scenario for 
“ Nur Jehan Tliey liked the scenairo very much but it would have meant 
overhauling all the dresaos, because up to then only Hindu filnw^had 
been produced. 

Q, I><> you think there could he another reason for that? We have it 
in evidence that some classes of Muhammadans think it improper to visit 
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thfo Aiiiui. find iwlainly the tmiiHary aiuiteiK;« which wc have neen ho far 

coriip<>s^Hl mostly of now-Mtihammadauij, and therefore if you producd 
LX liltfi jnedominantly Muhaiunii.dan in outitKik you might drive away fK>me 
of your Hindu audience? 

A. Ves, it in wo, I produced u him called Padmani ”, a 

ilajput diaina, they would not have it V)ecaii?%e it offended the Muhammedan 
susceptihilities aa it showed Alladin in a wrong jHHsition. 

I was very interested in tvhat y<»u said alwut the dangers of prt>- 
iectling ifiduhtries. It has l>een suggested that if protection were raised 
to the extent of even 10 times more, it would give Indian producers 
&iuf4i greater scope, l»ut yon think that it w^ould creatv^ fti-tifietal protection 
and caiiHc the irtduHtrv to stagnate? 

4. Yes. hecanse then they will have the whole fitdd to thein«elv€\s, and 
there will lie no (competition. 

(jh If they Inul a w ider scope for more theft tres^ to show' their hlms 
hecuiiM' of high protection, do you think they would ho able to produce a 
)>elter class t>f films >* 

A. My impression in tliat the cinema-gouig audience is very limited. 
Only in large towns do these cinemas make some nu^iiey. but in smaller 
having a population of 00,000 or ies.s, the ciuerau» arc not doing 
well and unless thev show a lot of Wating. warlike and oLIku' vulgar scenes 
it is cpiite impossible for them to draw audiences. As a matter of fact 
I went to see a him last; and I went into the pit and sat *with 

the peo[)le. I asked them if they liked that, particular film. They 

said itiat they did not like it lietraiise iliere was no fighting in it. Then 

f asked them wh«t films they particularly liked. 'Hiey saidrthat the\ liked 
•« niy those films which contained love sC'Ciies, heating and fighting. I'nless 
tire cineipi^s can pander to those tastes, the.y are hound to go down, 

y. You mentioned Hyderaliad, Sind, i gathered from you that there 
is a very small audience there? 

.1. there arc only two cinemavs, one catering for dramas and the 

other fettering for illiterate and low class in^ople and showing serials. 

The latter theatre which .shows serials is dourtshiiig, and the otlier tiieatre 
which is showing dramas is ulMuit to close its doors. 

1,1. Me were told that origifially the tasu* of the lalKiuring class€»s wuis 
for serial.s and wild west film.s and the .same class of films is apparently 
jiofutlar in Hyderahjul now. Wt* were also told that the Bouihay illiterate 
.audience had grown out of that now. We were also told that the same 
tiling hapjiened in America some years ago and the.y would not show 
tlie wild vvest> films there now. So, is it not possible that the taste of the 
lieojile will improve gradually? 

.1, / think that in big towuis like Hombay, (Jalcmta and Karachi there 
arc special cinemas which cater for special tastes, and these labourers 
i’lul illiterate people know where to go to. They would not go to the 
Palace theatie for instance even if they are asked to go free. 

AVon't thew go and see a play produced in tlie Bombay studios? 

,1. Formerly they used to go they were mostly religioufe plays, 

and the name of religion charmed them. 

Q. Take the social dramas wldch they produce now-, won't these labourers 
go and see them here? 

.1. This is only a recent departure. ! saw only one so(‘i«t drama, and 
I did not find much audience heri^ 

<,T I that you appreciate just as much as any t'enftor the new 
^llfFiculty o# the proldem that theixt are different stages of civiliaaiion and 
different kinds of cirilinatton, and t take it that your general conclusion 
fa tiiftt there is no ^ohition ex<3ept pogsibly the gradual education of 
eudience. On the other band, you are frightened that that ednofttlon 
may introrkice nudeslrable features, beeaiiHc yon ftaid you would not takre 
yWQU' own Ban to %ee sAime oi ike Hlms* If you carry that obieotion anlBk 
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ciently far. should yon not adrooate total prohibition of such hlms, that 
h to Huy, would yon not advocate v^^ry much more rigoroua censorRhip 
tiiaa at present.^ 

-1. In India the conditions arc altogether ^different from ihoae in othci’ 
c-ountriea. Here we have got the edueatctl audience quite apart from the 
uneducated audience. Now these educated audienccB can sec things with 
; true |>ert»pective. they can iippreciaic some of the w’eRtern methods, 
loving, kissing and so forth. But wo cannot prevent the uneducati;>d audience 
from going and .seeing such serenes, nor is tlic cen.sor to he blanuHl for 
passing such films. 11 ym cut out sueh parts as loving and kissing, just 
fi.s Japan cut.s them out. then the whole industry will go down, hecaust* 

per cent, of the [i^opJe would iu»t care to go to tin' cinemas. Such a 
step would ruin the industry; therefore i consider them a necessary evil. 

('o}oncl (*rairfoni : I am very interested in your prtpei' and in your 
eflorts to undertake educational film work. Have yon any idea whether 
work of that nature is^a commercially paying propasitiony 

.1. No. Sir, it is not. 1 hd't it htsause I suffered henviS'. 

» • 

Q. If it is to he done, wotild yon place visual instruction of that nature 
ahead of j)riinary education!" 

.1, Yes. Sir. 1 would. 

Therefore, if you ha<l a liiniUMl .sum of inonev to siicnd ini education, 
you would definitely allot a inajoi portion of it for visual iriNiruction . 

,t.*Ves. 1 reineml»or to have asked the Director of l*uhU<- In-slruction 

ill Bengal to allow nu‘ to sliow a (‘crlain numlan- ot educational films to 
s<-hool children. He said. “ No, first I would raise the pay of the 
masters and then* give money for .sucli luxuries.*' I helievt* that the cineinu 
doe.N educate far more effectuViy thati the litmary education which is 
given to children. The tinema speaks in universal language U) the masses, 
and there is really* no hotter or more effective methorl of giving education 
than Ijy means of the cinema. 

D. 1 uiuleistand you have nut ^e^ heen to the west. But do yon con- 

shier that the we.stern films .shown here are lepiesenling tlu' we.stcMi 

life as it is to-day!" 

.1. No, tlie> exaggeiati* the westeiJi life a little. 

<). Does the niajorrty oi the audience il as irnly i epj esentat i \-t.‘ 

oi ^lest^un life!" 

.4. I shall divide the andieiue int<» two classe.s, the cducaU’d anrj the 
illiteoate. The illit^oate audience have aliNolutely lU' idea. They onI\ 
go to the <‘iiiema to se<' ’* Maiamari. ' love seeiH‘,s ami so forth, and 
they do not care a jot tor tlie plot while tlie educ^atefl people do care 
loi' the |ilot. hut it depetnls iip<jn iheir level of edueation, afi<t Kome Of 
them do apprtKiate tho.se hims at tlieir puipcr value 

(,h Do \ (ui tiiirik the w estern films are Itahle to misrepi esent u eBtei n 
life y 

.1. *Se\eral Kuiopeans d(t tiunk like that. I ma> juwt give yon one 
in.stance. I liad a little eomic in which two little ehildren wlio were lying 
side l.»y sitle .simteiiow lw.*gan to ifuarrel. W'hile they \Mue quarrelling 
their two mothers came up ami hegvm to quarrel lK.*Tvve<*n theiiifielves, and 
\ou know when vulgar mofht'rs (piariit tiny hegin to pull each iUher's 
hair and so on. That part oi the film 1 was showing to Tmlian audienceK 
to show that v<uw edt^ui parents alw quarrelled over the little i hihlrmi’s affairs. 
1‘licre wcie obp>otions raiscfl l>y 5 or f) Kmopean.s on the ground that, that 
scene represented European ladies qnarrelmig, ami that lowered the Euro- 
pean in the eyew of the Indian. 

J/r. Grf-eit: Did they object to the actual quarrelling or to the method !" 

A. They objected to the actual quarrelling. It was of course exaggera^c^d 
n little, and some of the Europeans .said that they did not want the IndianH 
to l>e shovrn the wor.Re sidr* of tlie western character. I found some of 



4he Europeans were rather touchy about it, and some of them did not 
Jike me to show that part of the him, because they tliought it Jowered the 
European in the eyes of the Indian. 

Ckairtfian: What is your opinion about it? 

My opinion is that human nature is the same everywhere, but 
•those people were too touchy over it. I think most of the educated people 
.appreciate £arof>eaa htnis and judge them at their true value, but the 
illiterate people do not and cannot understand western films. 

Q. Do you think there is any misrepresentation of Indian life in western 
:filmB? 

.4. In American films the Indian is usually represented as a mystic telling 
fortunes and performing hypnotism and so on. which is not true. But 
-those films are produ<*ed not for Indian audiences^ but for American audi- 
ences. 1 would not object to it, Ixjcause we have nothing to do with it, 
AVe can only laugh at it, 

y. Don’t you think it is definitely harmful to India? 

,1. That depends upon how much the Indians care to have the American 
opinion on their side, and that can l>est be done by propaganda films. We 
could win the American |>eople bv^showing them our better side. It depends 
upon the Government to do that. 

Q, With rt^gard to your answer to No. 25, do you consider that the 
differences in social customs and outlook bedween the west and the east 
neemsitates si>ecial consideration in the censorship of films in this cou'htry? 

A. Do you mean we should have special c'ensors to censor Indian customs 
and distinguish them from European customs? If that is so, 1 don’t 
fthink we shall l>e able to distinguish western and eastern customs in these 
films. The censor cannot do that. As a matter of fact, the audiences are 
mixed, and the subjects have to l>e taken together. We cannot separate 
-them at all. W'e cannot say that a particular film is to be shown only 
to Indians f>r only t^) Ivuropeans or that it should not l>e shown to illiterate 
people. That is not [>ossible. 

Q. Generally in your opinion we cannot get the censors to draw any 
differem'se on a line like that? 

A. 1 don’t blame the censofs for it, 

(?. You say there are cinemas in HyderaV>ad, Sind? 

A. There were three, but one is closed down. 

ChfUrmon: Do j’ou know^ the province of Sind well? Is there any other 
-place where there are cinemas? 

,4. I know the province w’ell. There are small cinemas in Sukknr and 
Bhikarpur, but they are not worth considering. 

C(donel Crawford: What tyi>e of films are they showing in Hyderabad? 
Are they of the same type as are shown in Karachi? 

A. No, Sir, after the films have been shown in Karachi, they are 
•ent to the mofnssil like Hyderabad with acratches on, I mean i«rhat we 
cal! “ rainy ” films are generally sent to the mofussil, 

Q. The same films are shown very much later and therefore they are 
old and w*orn out? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Somebody told us that quite a different sort of film is brought into 
the country to be sent to the mofussil, what they call old junk? 

.4. Formerly it used to be done like that; uncensored films used to be 
imported because there was no proper supervision in Hyderabad, and old 
junk used to be sent. 

Q. So your only complaint is that the films are sonaewhat worn out and 
damage<l ? 

4. Y^, 



Mr. NeiHjy: Mr. Bulehand, you made a present of a valuable iset of film* 
-to the Bombay Governments 

.1, Yes, 1 presented them with 90, (KX) feet of films, and tV.ey have not 
use<l them yet. • 

V, Have you kept younself in touch with them to find out what they 
tre doing with tliose films? 

.4. 1 asked Mr. Toro, the gentleman w’ho is responsible for visual instruo- 
tion as to what they are going to do with those filnw. Ho said that the 
then Director of Public Instruction wras not very keen on using them, 
and &o the films are lying idle, and it paine<i me very much to see so 
many of my educational films lying idle. Perhaps after 2 years they will 
be<n>me quite usoUmss. *1 wantwl to make a present of them to the G. 1. P. 
Railway or to the E. B. Railway, IxK^aiise they are showing tKiucational 
films. 

Q. Have you seen the railway publicity films? 

.4. No, h\it T had "|>n'>posed to them that they sliould have CMlucaiioiuil 
, propaganda bv^ means of films al)o\it ten years ago. and it has taken 
tlieni 10 years to give effect to my proposal. 

(,h 1 find your Hcrvices were avaiJtKi pf by the United Provinces and 
Bengal Governments, whereas they were not availed of by the Ihmibay 
Government in this mutter? 

.4. Tiwi Bombay Goven\meni perhaps did not want to avail themselves of 
iny s«rvic‘es. 

y. Have you made any proposal to the Bombay Government recently, 
after Education has been transferred to the Ministers, on the subject of 
educational films-? 

A . No, 1 have never done that. 

p. You have some experience of the prcKluction of Indian films and you 
said you produced a film called Indian MotherhcxKl ” in one of the studios 
in Bombay, Do you think there is al>HoIuteIy no wope for the ixnj>rove* 
ment of those studios which are run T»y private agencies? 

.4. I happen to know some of the proprietors very intimately. One of 
them is a merchant <lealiiig in gold thread. Whenever I made any s^ig- 
gestioiiK to him he turned them down ruthlessly. 

<?. Sui)po8ing you have to manufacture some more educational films. 
Would you have any objection to utilising the present rcsoiircea of the 
studios or you would require separate studios? 

.4. I w’ould utilise the present ones. 

(,1. Now coming to the manufacture of educational films, you say you 
would certainly advieate Government doing it. But would you iiiwiNl on 
the Government having their own studio for the manufneture of tsihica- 
tioiial films or would it suit you if the Government were to entrust the 
w'ork to some private agencies, giving them sufficient expe^rt advi(‘e by 
their own men like the educational authorities, medical authorities and 
so forth. What I mean is, do you favour the idea of n Government studio 
for producing educational films or >vould you want Government to aid 
private agencies? 

A. J would favour Government themselves producing educational films, 

P. Do you think that the outlook of the different Educational Miniatera 
might differ in regard to this matter an<l if n central authority were set 
up for the purpose of producing educational films, can you, from jour 
experience as an educational officer, sayHhat every educational film pro- 
duced by that central authority would satiafv every educational authority 
all over India. ^ 

A. No, Sir. That will be very difficult, becauae India i» a big continent, 
and the customs, manners and habits of the different provincea differ very 
materially. As a matter of fact, the film Indian Motherhood which 
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wa« pi‘ocluc«d in Bombay was uot liked by the Calcutta people. Some oi 
them said that it was a foreign film. l)ecau»© the drees of the Indian 
mother was difiereut from the dreea worn by the mother in Bengal. They 
said that that film did not co»ne up to their standard. 

(Jhttirman: Do you think there is much Hul^tance in it?" Don't you 
think that such views will gradually disappear when they come to know 
each other l»etter?' 

.1. X caiinot say, but it will take time. 

Is it a factor to lx;* taken into account iu producing films r 

.1. Yes, because these films have to be shown to illiterate masses, and 
they have not yet come up to o\ir standard. 

Q, Is it a matter of substance that as an eduwitiona! oflScer you would 
take note of in prt>ducing films, and would yon soy that €?ach province 
should produce its own films!' 

A. If 1 am going to show a film for the Punjab or United Provinces 
audio^ice, .1 would try as far a.s possible to give them a film which would 
contain scenes from the Punjab or Unite<l Provinces only. 1 would show 
tiiem Punjab and United Provinces customs, dress and other things. For 
example, in the scene of a mother giving birth to a bahe in Bombay the 
customs are altogether different from those in Punjab or United Provinces 
from Boiiihay. Therefore, I say that if I were taking a film to be shown 
to Punjab ladies. I would pnxluc,^ one* (?ontaiuiug Punjabi rntuiners and 
customs. ‘ 

Q. Would you not then add to the cost? 

.1. It may add to the cost of production of the but it will not 

add to the cost of develoi)ing. My t'amen^ man may have to go to tlie 
Punjab to take scenes under the guidance of the Health Department, and 
after tftking the scenes the film might l>e sent to Sitnia for development 
and finishing. That is my idea. 

Mr. yeoijf/: Therefore I suppose you would prefer j>rovinc:ial aget'.cies 
for priKlucing films for separate provinces : 

/i. Government should have a hand in it. 

Q. Now, you have been to<--inanA Indian provinces. You find that the 
ugricultural implenients differ in shape and character. Sup}>o«ing you wese 
asked to produce some tilnis alwjut agricultural iniplemenls. Do you think 
the film depicting the implements which are used in the Pinviab would 
aj)peal to agiiculturisls in Bengal where they are using a different ty]>e 
of agricultural iinplemeufis ^ 

A. I had several films on agriculture which I w'as showing. One of 
them showed how much field a tractor could plough in n day. But what 
struck the ]>eople most was the picturcM al*out c-ows in America. They 
could not believ€^ that they w’cre real cows, and when 1 told them that 
they were real cow's, peo])le could not believe it 

Q. Certain types of things which are not indigenou.s might also l>e 
helpful ? 

.1. It will keep before the i>e<jpie an ideal. 

Q. But apart from that, you would have provincial agencies conform- 
ing U} proviiioial tastes as far as possible? 

A. So far as film production is conoerned, it must l>e under the direction 
of the iMiucational authorities or health department of the different 

j>ro vincas, but developing the scene might fee done in the central studio. 

Q. I am in great sympathy with your views about the standard of 
life shown in Indian films, particularly in regard to religious films. 
Now, there are eert^am kinds of scenes w’-bicli are almost ineritafele in we«ten> 
nlms. Nowc, T take it that you would obiect to those scenes feeing repestf^d 
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in Indian beeau^e they are not true scenes a« far as India is cone<»riied. 
Would you advcHiate the adoption of a <lifiere»t standard of eeusorfthip for 
the purpose of seeing that Iniliun standards are kept undefiled as it wareP 
To what sort of agency would yo\i l€M>k for bringing this about P 

A. f should like cultured people to take an interest in this industry. 
For instance, 1 would jjay very much more to 8 scenario writer or tt> a 
dire<.‘tor. As a matter of fact, our Indjan prixlucing oorupanies tlo not 
have real dire<"torN, They allow the Hctor.s to iwt as tiuy lika. 

Q. Would you suggest any controlling authority, au outside agency to 
iiiwpect the HoeiiarioK and tu judge them fium the Indian point of view, 
to see that tliere is no western element introduced in Indian films j" 

A. Yea. It would certainly Ije very g<K>d to have a board composed of 
artists and literary men, educational authorities and so on. 

Q. You .said that there are agencies iu America whi<’Vi supply fMfiiea* 
tional films fiee of c(»Ht (.'ould you get the films for the mere asking? 
*'C’ould you please let us have a list of such agencien for the usc^ nf the 
( 'ommittiH? ? 

.4. There are diffeienl adverti.siug firms, aud 1 had a list of theirn 
I'hey give the cducutionai films free of ( o.st iu America, but as fur as 
India is concerned, they will send the film only to ap}>roved authorities 
ami to special bodies provi<led the firms were asisuied of (ertain andieiu'es. 

I will*try and scml ><fii a list of those firms-. 

Mr. < 'out nmii: In your ariswet* to No. o you mention ahout violent 
kis.sing )iy Lord Krishna and ho <ut. Do you think the Indian uudieiice.s 
would prefer the ‘Indian films tu treated in tliis western fashion instead 
of in a purely Miiidii .styh*;*^ 

A. The intelligent Hindu would certainly resent Lonl Krishna kissing, 
hut the lower rlass<‘s and uncultured Himius do not that differeneo. 
I'hey think only of kissing and tluyv 4lon’t. think lluit it W'ouhl lower the 
religious ideals, 

( hait rn(fti : Is not the umHlncated Hindu more religions than the educHtt'nl 

II indu ? 

A. In a c<*rtiiiii sense • 

Mr. ('ontmon: Do you think this desire for west^nn treatment aud 
w€‘stern themes has gone so far as to <lest?-oy the inhorn preforom'e for 
Indian si’ene.s trf^ated in a purely Indian way? 

.1, (\u’tain)y it has, and it is lowering the taste of tlie [>eo}>le, 

'Q, Do you think if Indian pictures \vt*re troateil entirely in an Indian 
n'ay. they would attract the audiences? 

A. They will fall Hal, 

Q. Would there he any chance of their gradunlly winning approval? 

1 . T helieve that the taste t»l the jieopic has gone. t!>o low that they 
would not appreciate siu-h kind <if ])ictures. 

Q. You talk of heJpiag the imlwstrj' hy moans t>f lahoratories and m> 
on, and you say that Government ought to hcf[). Do you mean the Gov- 
ernrnent of ImKa or tho Prorincial OovernmeiitK ought to help? 

A. T mean the Government of India. 

Q. Suppose the (iovernmeut of India «fo*e to .start a really hrst clftHH 
studio and bring out exj[>erts and ho on. Where ahoukl they work it? 
Would there not Ik' provincial jealousy? 

A. The studio may l>e located in one place. Vuit 1 would send the camera 
men and other staff all over India to take w^enes, and the filmn will bo 
«ent to the central studio for developing and printing. India is favoured 
with Hueh excellent sun and natural beauty all over the country, facilities 
that you do not have in England. 
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Q. But a highb' ftxp^rrt American witneew told u« that the Indian wan- 
light during certain hours oi' the day had no value. And thifl was oon- 
drmed by Indian photographers too. 1 was just wondering if these con* 
siderations were present to your mind. Yon see the studio must be- 
located somewhere and if it is located in Bombay, that is a premium 
for the Bombay producers. 

.4, Not nece»sarii 5 ', unless it be for actors and others, I believe im 
outdoor work for educational puri> 0 Bes. 

Q. I want to bring these difficulties to your notice. And reading, 
thiough your written statement, your whole note really comes to this that 
the best way of introducing Oov'emmeiit help is for certain provinciaF 
departments of education, agriculture, and so on, to take to showing films 
and therel^y encouraging the production of films. That is really your 
scheme. 

4. Yes. 

Q. On the whole yon think that would possibly be the best way. 

4. Certainly. 

Q. When you were doing your educational propaganda work did the- 
newspapers devote any attention to it? 

4. Oh yea. 

Q. Sympathetic? 

4. V>ry. 1 have a collection of the newspaper notices. 

Do you over write articles for the new^spapers? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Do they take them? 

A. They do, 

Q. What newspaper? 

A. I am now specialising in the use of the gramophone in education 
and they are taking it very well — “ The Times of India, and the 
** StateHinan.” 

Q. Have you ever tried vr the ^‘Bombay Chronicle,^* or the “Indian 
Daily Mail/’ or the “ Ararita Bazar Patrika ” P 

.1. No. I only write to the “Statesman” and the “Times of India.” 

Q, Would these Indian newspajiers take them, do you think, if you 
wrote to them? 

4. I think they might. They used to formerly. I will send you a^ 
collection of the notices taken by the newspapers. I have got a book of 
cuttings. 

Q. Don’t you think it would l>e an excellent thing to get these news- 
papers to print your new9? 

.4. It w^ould. 


Wiitten Statemant of Mr. W. N. RICHARDSON, J.P.. City Ma^ 
tiata, Kaaaaiil, datad tha 8tli Nofambar 1927. 

8. (a) Tn th<4 cin«mM in Karachi films appeal equally- to literate and illU 
ter ate Indians. 

(h) Half literate, half illiterate. 

(f) Vei^ few except for children’s matinees. 

* 3. Thrilling films, 
i. Yes. 

5, Them are not too many in the market, 

(a) Fairly. 
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<?>) Ye*. • 

fc) Yea, in oinema* which have an almost exclusive Indian clientele. 

The popular one are (1) The birth of Krishna, (2) Kalia Mardan, (3) The 
Itatnayan. ^ 

6. (a) A high class film a-ould be more popular, but they are not manu> 
factured. 

(h) (1) historical and religious. 

(2) pictures of wrestling, boxing, saimniing, etc. 

7. No. Comedies are most suitable. 

9. Xo. The importation of good films is in the hands of a few firms. 

11. None ill Karachi. 

12. In i^riain cinemas the entertainment tax is paid bv the c^xhihitor. 
The tax .should be reduc'ed slightly. 

14. No. There is no demand for such films. 

16. I don’t know. 

21. No. 

* • 

22. Yes, provided the pictures prodnce<l are of the same excellence and 
iprice as American films, 

23. Government should arrange for the manufacture of films like the Path4 
Gaj&ette. 

24. (<i) No. 

(h) -No. 

i c) Pictures that ofi end the religious sustepti hi lilies of the people and those 
•depicting political revolutions. 

(d) Yes. 

(r) No. 

25. Some discrimination is necessary. 

26. (a) Yes. 

(h) they are very rare and 1 know ol no recent film of this kind, 

27. Film produci'rs are careful not to misrepresent Western civilisation 
hut films repre^niting Western life are often uniiitelligible to uneducated 
Indians. WVong ideas are no doubt formed. There is no remedy for this. 

(h) So. • 

28. (a) and (h) Yes. Sinc'o the censorship started such films have almost 
.entirely disappeared. 

2^1. Yes, 

:30. No. 

31. Yea. 

32. Yes. 

33: A foddist would do more harm than good, 

34. Provincial Hoards are the best. There should l>e censoring officers in 
all large towns for local imports and topical films manufactured locally. 

35. (a) Yes. 

^{b) In the opinion of cinema managers, this would be an ideal method. 

36. (a) Yes. The only qualification required is comtnon-sense. 

\b) No. 

37. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yea. ^ 

38. Yee, s.gf., '* Vir Durgadaa.’* 

39. No. 

40. No. 

41. Great improvement. 



42. An Adrisorr Board comfiof'ed partly of j>€*rsons int«rest-ed in the trade 

i^hoakl appointed to aaidet the locral cem4)€^ <*SV« reply to Que^Uoti 35 (b ) ). 

43. (a) A Hthct control over importe ojid ex\>orxH ^should be exeroiaed. 

(h) to prevent the impor* or export of revolutionary films (r) All films 

ehoald he tteeN:>mpii>nied by a certificate that it has been paased by a Censor 
in the country of origin and certain countries being hlack-ltsted if necessary, 

44. By going to cinemaa and seeing the pictnres. 

45. (a) and (1) Yes. 

Oral Efidence of Mr. W. N. RICHARDSON, J.Pm CHiy 
on Tuaadfiiy, tho 22nd Noudinber 1927. 


('hainium : How long have you been City Magi-^tnite in Karuciii. 

.4. Since 1914 — 13 years. 

(^. Mr. Cuintiiiiig also was city magistrate ? 

A. Yes, loi' a year or so, just before nm. He is city deputy colief tor. 

V. Do you l>elong to this prcn ince? 

A. AH my sen-dee itas been in this province. 

Q. Do you know the niofussil in SindP 

A. I have sec^n it all, but not recently. 

Q. You have l>een in Karachi since 1914, 

A. f have bi:>en IY2 years in Karachi. 1 have seen all Biiul, T have tourtKl 
over all Sind. 

(i>. Do you go to the ( iiiema Jiiuch!-' 

A. Yes, I go regularly, once a week. Practically c‘v**ry Saturday. 

(?. Where do you go? 

A- I go to different cinemas. The Capitol, the Palace, sometimes a cinema 
in the town. 

The Capitol and the Palace only exhibit western fiims^. 

A. Yes, 

(>. You have seen India n films there in the town? 

A. Yes. 

Q You think there i.s a great demand for Indian films? 

A. For a certain (‘las.s of films with a religious bias there is a demand 
like I'lie Life of Buddha A film of that kind, or anything witii a reli- 
gious tinge attached to it, a^ipeal.s to Indians. 

Q. Yes, tliat lias l>eeu the evidence. I suppose you go very seldom to the 
tenvn theatres? 

.4. Well it is my business to go. I am the licensing officer for ali theatres 
and cinentaa and play houiic^s and it wan my buhinesws to ceiuior films before 
the A( t wm pa-sivecl. J had to cenaor all films iu Karachi. 

y. But I aiu told these cineuias are of recent growth here in the towui. 

A. We have five new ctnetna.%. We had five old ones l>efore the war, 3 of 
them being iu the toHn. 

Q. f noti<^ you think there are not too many films in the market.^ 

A. No, I doirt think there are tex^ many. From the enormous prices they 
demand 1 should imagine so — the greater the demand, the less the price. 

You think there are not too many. Is the p**<>R**stmme changed only 
ome a^week? 

.4. No, twice* a week. 

^ In these theatres, the Capitol and the Palac't^ 

A. In all cif'emasS, they all change the programtue tw^ice n week. 
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X>- you lik^ the Tudiati films which yo\t saw? 

.4. Yes, 1 liked them. 

Q. Of ^‘ourse. they are not of the technique *of the western films. 

.4. No. For instance, in “The Lite of Finddha ” you hare mneadamised 
ruiuU anti crudities of that kind. 

Q. Anachronisms — and that I believe was a w^estem protlviced film. 

.4. Yes, it was shown first in I.ondon before it was shown here. 

You think there will be a great demand for Indian films if they are 
f>ro<iuced ni the country? 

A, I tron'i say theve will be « grc'at dematul. TheiY^ will b<? a demand. 
They cannot |K>ssihly produce films like those the American produc«‘r» inanu- 
Fact u re. 

Q. Why not? 

.4. They have not the training^ nor tlu* lacilities for prnductitjn. 

, (f. Supposing, you give the training and the facilities. 

-4. Possibly in another la years. 

(K You do believe in the possibility of ks growth,^ 

-4. In time. Of course, in time anything is possiV>]e. 

(,>. In another 15 or 2^) years j^ou might get a better class of )»iciiires, to 
compete iit any rate in some re.sp«»ct$ with tlic western production. 

.4. P(>ssil>ly. 

(,). You say there is no demand fo: educational films. What do you mean? 

.4. In the ordinary picture houfH's nobody will go to see educational films. 
No one wants to see how the silk.%vorm is born. If you have educational films 
for people rcMjuiring education }K)Ssibly there would be a demand. 

(b As a cmurnercial proposition a trader is rn)t likcfly to exhibit it, <jr 
wouldn’t t^are to exhibit such a film. 

A. No. It it is necessary to show Biich films if should be done by Govern- 
ment agency. 

Q. The Government should ('eriainly do education and i)ropagnnda them- 
aelves ? 

A. Yes. Like they do in Australia House in Kingsway. The fihns shown 
tliere give a picture of life in Australia. 

Q. Government should undertake that.^ 

A. Certainly, nobo<!y else will 

Q. It will he highly useful in a country like this in order to f;arry intornif^ 
^tion to the jveople? 

.4. Most uH<dul. Take the Sukkur Harrage. Half the people in Sind have 
not seen it and have no idea what the Bukkur Ihirrage is. A film exhibit* 
iiig the whole scope of the Barrage will convey a tremendous amount of public 
information to the people and create an enlightened interest. 

For that purpose do you advwate i\ government agency being created 
for producing films and circulating films of that tort? 

A. Yes, 3 certainly do. 

Q. It is essential. 

A* Y"e«. If tiiey want the Bukkur Barrage to fw known or any other 
iniormation c^onveyed to the public* 

(^, To educate the j>eople, for instance, in modern sanitary methoda and 
other things? Everyth] fig can l>e conveyed peojile through the medium 

of the cinema ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Then you advocate* spending public money in that direc?tio«, Yfiu 
think it would be highly beneficial? 

A. Yes, I do advocate that. 
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Q, I m«an with experience of the country do you think it aeceeeary that 
the Government «ihould embark U[>oii »ueh nn undertaking? 

A. Yi^i, to a certain exU^rt. Not wante money — don’t 8;>end too much 
moEiey on it, 

Q. Of oourae there in such a vast population, you cannot spend too much. 

A. Well, you have got the entertainment tax. Spend that. 

Q, You think that should be cnrmnrketl for this purpose? 

,4. Some of it should be taken and usetl for a piirjjosi:^ like that. 

Q. it is only Its. 4t),iK)0 or Its. 50,lX)() in Karachi, I understand. 

A, Yes, but one film product would go all round Jndia, 

Q, On the question of preference to hlins of any particular country, you 
away, providtnl the same excellence and the price can be secured there shoulti 
be some preference shown to Empire hlnis. 

A. Yes, certainly. 

y. I Hiipi>ose you would also cou|de it with this condition that so long as- 
it does not coinnete with the Indian industry . 

A, I would not couple it with that, whether it competes or not. If the 
British films are as good as the Afnerican filins now being shown, T should say 
certainly Hritish films every time. And if an Indian film can be prwlnced 
which is as good as Briti.sh films thej* ought to go side by side. 

Q. Supposing it is a question of Indian films or British films? 

A . Tilt* aj>peal of the one clasa is as great as that of the other. 

Q, Which is the larger class? The larger class is the Indian? 

A. Certainly. 

Q, Would you advocate \ireferenct* lieing shown to Indian films in certain 
ways ? 

A. For educational films, 1 .said. 

Q. In answer to 22 you speak of participating in the policy outlined hj^ the 
Imperi a 1 Co n f erence . 

A. In that r<?sjie<t I would treat them equally. I would not give Indian: 
films iireiorence to the British films. 

Q. Why not? 

A. They stand on the same f(M>ting. 

Q. Certainly not. Indian films stand on a better footing than British 
films. 

A. 1 don’t think so. 

Q, In Britain wouldn’t they attach a greater importance to British filma 
than to Indian films? 

A. On particular subjecta 1 doubt if they would. 

Q, But they do prefer British to American films. 

A. Yes, that is true. But that atands on another footing. 

Q. Do you think England is going to give the same importance to Indian 
films as to British films? 

A, Conunercially I think they would, — if they are of the same excellence- 
other things being equal. 

But of course you dotdi think India can produce films of equal excellence 
for some time to come. Britain may be able to do it in a shoi^r time than 
India. 

A. And therefore if British alms come in competition with Indian filma^ 
have tlwf best films every time. 

Q, Then how would you encourage the growth of Indian films? 
t A . Gradually. 

How gradually, if British films get a bold hoiv would it come gradually f 
It will swamp the few Indian films. 
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A, If the Indian films are of the same standard there is plenty of 

Where is the scope when you allow the field to l>e occupied by other" 
films Just as Hritiiin complaiiia of the Aii><>rican films, India will c^^m- 
plain, 

A. Hut India won’t have the same cause for complaint, l>ecAUse tliey have 
not the meana of creating films oi eijual excellence. 

Q. But you cannot create an induKtry in a year. It will take 10 or 16 
yoars. 

A, Well after 15 years it they grumhle and say they want protection, it 
will be time to take notice. Hut until they have created an industry it is no 
use complaining. « 

Q. Hut if you don’t allow tl\e industry to grow at all. 

A. I would allow it to grow gn dualh* but I wouUl not encourage it in any 
way that would prevent British tilia.i coming in. 

Q. Vo\i won't have Any preference shown to Indian hlnis when they come 
^nto co)npetitior..with British films but you would give preference to British 
films when they come into competition with foreign films or Indian films? 

J, Ves, 

Q. l>o you think that such attitude will he popular with the Indian puldic?^ 

.4. 1 am cjuite sure it won’t he. 

Q, You think the films now" .shown are fairly satisfactory and you have no 
reason to coin[>lain about the effects produced hy the films? 

A. No, there is not much to com\>laii> of. 

In your ajiswer to Question 27 you any film pnxlucers theimadves are 
careful. You think they show a j:emlency to he more and more careful P 

A. A very marked temiem’y. Having swm the films that came during the 
time of the war and in prewar days, I say there is a marked tendency on the 
part of some of them to be careful. 

Q. I suppose you think wrong ideas may ho formeil hut there is no remedy 
for it except ny puhlic education. 

A, That is the only remedy- — educate the t>eopie to a knowledge of things. 

Q. But i suppose in places where western films are shown the uiKHlucnted 
Indian forms a very small part of the audiencl. 

A. N'o, la.st Saturday I t^xik care to ob»erve how many were in the ('apitol 
cinema and found there w'ere about one-third Europeans and two-thirda Indians. 

Q. I mean of the educated or uneducated class? 

A, Out of tfie two-thirds, half were educated and half were uneducated. 

Q. Nearly 30 per cent, even in the Capitol? VVdmt is the least charge in 
the Capitol 

A. I think they charge four annas or six auna.s. 

Q, You don't believe in faddists in censorship? 

A. No, I don't. 

Q. Do you think there should be some sort of co-ordinating agency in 
■ecttring uniformity in the standard of censorship for the provincial hoards? 

A. I think we must have .separate c<msorships for each province. 

Q. But of course you think the present state of things should continue. 
Once it has passed the local l>oard it should have currency throughout the 
country’. With a power to veto if necessary in an emergency? 

A. The district magistrate’s power. Tli^ power already resides in the 
magistrate. 

Q, Would you advocate such poa’er of veto to l>e exercised with the assist- 
ance of any advieory body to the district magistrate? • 

A. O^rtainly. He does it ews a matter of fact now with an adviimry liody. 
He take* the advice of the people. 



p. Ho does take advice? 

A, He take« n tremendom aiiiouitt of advice before he will «top a film. 

(j. Does ho do it as the of a provision in the law or merely as 

matter of protection? 

.4. Romehody eoniplains that an ohje<"t ion able film has lieen seen. He 
l>robably writes to me and I get a number of gentlemen-^-Muhaninliadans, 
Hindus, ditferent people, — to view it.* And ] see it myself probably. Then 
1 send a report to the District Magistrate. He considers it. He may say 

that the objection is not a valid one and let it go. Otherwise he will stop it. 

That is what is done in practice r 

4. ft ih done always. 

I am glad to hear thiit. H i.s not loft to a mere whim. 

/4. He takes the greatest care, before be vetos n film. 

(,>. Now f notice you have adAWatecl that the amusement lax should bo 

re<iiieed sliglily. 

A. Slightly, in the up|>er elasses. There is no amuseUient tax for the 
four iinna cIukh. 

(>. Hut how far would you go Vo remit it? 

.4. 1 could not tell you how much. 1 think T would make it u little less at 
the to]!. 

(I. You mean reduce the rate of the tax? Probably you would hare a 
griuhiated scale going upwards? 

A. liight through. 

But we were told fiere that in mo.st of the ihcatres i> the exhibitor 
who pays and not the public, 

.4. No, I think it is the public. If T have to pay for a ticket T pay the 
anuiReiuent tax. In r‘ertain theatres in the town, the people won’t pay the 
amusement tax or won’t come, ao the exhibitor pays it for them. 

Q. 8o you arc for giving some relief in the entertainment tax? 

A. The rate of course at prestmi i.s jierfectly arbitrary. 

Mr. \roijy: Mr. It ichardnou, your duties as licensing nulliority often take 
you to the Indian theatres — t^ut is to soy, theatres where they show Indian 
pictures exclusively? 

.4. They don’t show Tndian pictures exclusively. 

y. Well, mostly — where they show Indian pictures largely. 

.4. One dt>es — the others don’t. 

Q. I am thinking of that one which doe.s. S?upposing you had no duties as 
licensing authority would you <‘are to visit an Tndian picture youn^lf? 

A, 1 do go as a matter of fact as a jirivate individual. 1 went to »ee, for 
instance, “ The Life of Buddha 

y. But a person in your position you think woidd care to go? 

A. 1 know people >vho would go. 

y. You don’t think that it would be cK>n»Kidei*<Hi a hardship if certain 
Indian filnwt were shown in the theatres* which now’ ahow western filina exclti- 
sively, from Uie point of view^ of those who don’t generall^^ apprticiate the 
Indian film. Supposing it was laid down that a fixecl proportion, say, 10 per 
r^ent. of the films to \te shown in a year, should be Indian films? 

. 1 . People wonH go to see them. 

y. You don’t think they will go. 

J. One or two men may go. But people go to the cinema for amueeiuent. 
They didn’t go there for instruction. 

if, Supjmsing the Tndian film could aHiieve the exceHence of the western 
filfo. Even then the subject woald not he attractive enough ? 

A, They would not be attractive enough for an English audience if you 
made a hard and fust rule that a certain number of films should be luilian 
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Ehns. Bwt ii you left it to the Kugli«hinan, he would CK'Cft‘>ioua!I,r to see- 
% film of any excellence. 

Q. Thnt IN to say, l»e would l>e guideti merely by tlie merits and wotdd not 
like to l>e ititerlered with in the matter of hise amusement. 

.4. Yes. He would not like to hare films thrust on him. 

Q. Non in reply to Que.stion 2t> — which deals \vitlj tlu» stundurd of censor- 
ship — yon say some discrimination is wecewsary. 

A. Yes. 

Yon hrt%e exi>erieii<'e of censorship having Ikhui a censoring uuthority„ 
A. Yes. 

Q. r .sn|>pt>sc you used to distriininate ytnirsell in thi'' matter' 

.4. i had a portion of a film cut off that was t(H> luriil for the iaidiemse- it 
might Ik? all rigid for the censor hut I had little hits cut off Imre and Uiere 
and the thing was all right. 

Q. Then nliat is th^' ctnisideratiou that has generally gui<h*d > 011 !" 

.4. It i** in this \va\ . For instiince, at a performance in aid of ilic 
’ Y. \Y, C'- A. th^re was a picture^ of a woman bathing in a tnh and somebody 
Iwkiiig on. That horrifitxl them, 1 had the part out off. 

V- And tln^se are <:*<pially oltjtx t lonable from tht^ point of view of liulmns 
uell as of EuropeaiiK. 

.1. A male audieiKC would probably not bother, hut it you have (hihlren 
and wymen. they are vor>' ol>ie< t ionnhle. 

f,>. Blit it doesn’t matter to what nati(»najit> tlu'v ladong':' 

.4. No. 

Q. Nca\ you iiKuition that a film named “ Vir r>ui'gt4das " was slopped. Was 
it siopptKl here in Karachi undiT .vonr instructions;*^ 

A. No, the district magistral ’s instructions. I think it was atoppeil in 
Hyderabad if J am nut mistaken. 

y. Have Aiui any detailed information ahont that!'' 

;4. r have not got any here. After the passing of the Act the censorship 
was not in my hands. | only dealt with eomplftinls. I have stopped films 
M h<’n 1 was censor, for instance, a film calh^fl “The jJt€» of tin* i*rophet Jt 
was the life of the prophet Mahomet and the i||ioment ii was shown I stopped 
it hecaui»e it would offend Alusalmaiis. It wus a foreign priKliution. 

(,h Did yon take advice from anybody y 

,4. Yes. 1 took advice from stwenil Muhammadans. I had them to see it. 

Q. Y*ou generally take the loii ice of the p<'ople who are conci'niefi — if it is 

a (juestion ol tlie lile ol MalHunet, \(>n ivonhi take lh<* advice ot 

Muh^mnniiulan s ^ 

A. Naturallv, 

</. And you sekxt your own advisers? 

.4. There working umier me alaiui 4U honorary magistrates whf» are 
iendefb oi different jM'ople. 

(J. As many as that;'*' 

A. A'eSj w« have now got five benches in the i-itv itself. We can always find 
jw?ople who will come forward ami help yon in tlie.He mailers - from all olasses. 
Q. Sow what care do you take to n.^iertain tlmt nt> iincerlifUnl film is 

.4» I take no lare at all. H it has not got the mark td “ I), Healy ’’ on 
it or some cenwr. we shall ask afKiut it. otherw iw we can't have «n> 

control, ^ 

The reason why f ask is that f find tltc* following in a letter of the 
U. P. Goiernineut — “ It has lK?xm made clenr that the district magistrates 
exercise no systematk^ su|>ervision over tlu? e.xhihition of films. They 
mainly on the police.’* What m the exact prot^edure whicli you adopt here? 
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A. Ah far as that goem I do not trouble at all about it. It ia the polifse 
after all and not the magistrate whose duty it is to see that no unoeiuKired 
.iBlms are shown. 

Colonel Crawford: In your^position as n licensing authority ean you tell 
us whether the cinema habit is growing amongst Indians or notf 
A, it IS. 

Q. The number of theatres is definitely increasing here? 

A, Yes, we have 10 cinemas here. 

S . Again « as a licensing authority, do you consider the existing license 
that is required? 

A. Yes. 

Y’ou have no suggestions to make in that resj>€ct? 

A, Our powers are such that a'e could add a condition if we w^anted to. 

Q. 'J here is a condition existing that the}' should show” educational filma, 
IS it not so? 

A. I do not think that is a condition. 

Mr. Green: It can be inserted. 

Colonel Crawford : I noticed you talked about pictures that would offend 
the religious susoeptibilities of the people and those depicting political revo- 
lutions. Regarding the religious susceptibilities of the people, would you 

-censor to the extent of preventing reformers from 

A. From exhibiting religious films? 

Q. iee. 

A. T would not do that. 

Q. That might seriously offend religious susceptibilities: 

A. But the reformer will have to have his picture censored l>eforehand, 
and we should take into consideration the audience to which he is going to 
•bow it. All that we consider; and then we say, go ahead. If he is going to 
show it to a mixed audience, there is no question of reform and we might 
etop it altogether. II it waa a bond fide reform film, for instance, a film 
like Dainagi^ Goods/ ^ we would not stop it. 

(jl. But that is moral reform, 1 was thinking of religious reform. 

A. The same principle wouM apply to religious reform. We should require 
to be satisfied of the bond fide of the performer, and about the audience that 
he ivas going to show' the film to ; then we would probably pass it. 

Q. I>o you consider that Indian films are more popular with the Indian 
aiudiences tiiun western films? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. A large number of witnesvses from the trade definitely told us thal 
they are? 

A. I disagree wdth them. 

Do you know the number of films that are produced in India to-day ? 

A- 1 do not know% but considering tVie iiumbt'r that are shown in Karachi 
1 should not say there are ^-^ery many that come round this way. 

Do you know the number of producing studios there are in the Bombay 
Presidency ? 

A. No. 

Q, There are about 18. In view of the fact that the industry is in exist* 
once in India and that it is producing quite a number of pictures are you 
still of the opinion that we should not do something to assist the development 
of that industry? 

^ vA. Yes. You may help them as much as you like, but I should not say 
,you should favour them as against British films. 

(f! You look ui>on India, I suppose, as your own country ? 

A. Yea. 



Yon are riot out to protooi your tmi% iyiclw«iry? 

A, T am for fair <>^’orJ'whore. 

Q. Fair play for your oirn country firwst?# Or would you go to tho oxtont 
of damaging your own industry? 

A. Whether tVioro is a film iiKlustry in tmlia or not would make no differ- 
ence to Izkdia^ but I would certuiziiy not favour them nx ugainst British filuus. 
The British Aim industry is Muffering in my opinion, it is an induRiry that 
m almofit dead. 

('hainnan : How is it uecossary for Britain? Do you think Britain would 
not survive if she had no film industry? 

A. Jt would make no difference to her. But people aro employed in it 
and it gives labour to so many and there* is a demand for British fflmB. 

Q, Is it not the same for India? 

A, The same thing. That is lunv I look at it. Give Indian films some help 
but not at the expen:*i of British filiiiH. 

Mr, Gretii i You point out in answer to Question 27 that "films repre- 
senting western iiio are often unintelligitdo to unedueat<«i Indians. Wfowg 
ideas >ire no doubt for mod. There is no t^eiutdy for Uiis.” 

A, Except education, of <'ourse. 

May I ask you whether in your experience as a Magistrate yon have 
any reason to believe tliat sin h uiisimderstandings have a iendeiK'y to increase 
< rirnfo? 

A . N o e ff tKr t w h a l ev or . 

Q, May I take it then that your view Lv that peoph* go to the cinema for 
recreation and fhev take very little away with them? 

A, They go absolutoly for recreation. It has no cstlc^ct whatever. 1 have 
watched it for Id years, 

Q, You connider the present censorship is satisfactory imd you are distinct- 
ly frightened bj' faddists? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Have you any vigilance association in this city? 

A. No. We have a socdal aervice league, ^ut they waUh nothing. 

Q. They do not offer to help you? 

A. No. 

Q. 1 am not accusing ladies of being faddists, hut would jmu have a certain 
number of ladies on the censor boanl ? 

A, 1 have nc objection. 

Q, Yin\ propose that provimual boards should be instituted in all the large 
towins ? 

A. Yes, to prevent delay in the pa.ssing of films. We Inive now got provin- 
cial boards in the capital towns. That certainly causes a little delay in gett- 
ing the films. Karachi is nut a capital town, hut still it ia a town of some 
imjiortance and in cases like that we may have a small board. 

Q. If you fiaJ so many censorship boards wrnildn't chaos arise and would 
it not be difficult to achieve uniformity? 

.4. I do not .see that we want uniformity ncKiessarily. 

Q. If you have a board in Karachi is rt t<j give u certificate for Karachi 
only, or, say, foi Sind? 

j 4. It will give a certificate for all Indl^ 

Q. Bengal might object to a film passed by the Karachi board. 

A, Bengal might stop that film in the same way aa we could do, 

Q, If Lwttl Govorninents wer^j to stop fihn.s in that way, it might ap^ar 
tb the t^ade that it had been done on iinvdecjuate grounds and if you multi- 
plied the bfjards you would multiply the chances of interferouce? 

I 


2b 
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A, We would have an oppartuaity of hoari^ tbe Bian who miMirtedl 
the film l>efore cemoring that film and stopping it altogether, whereas he 
eannot import now l>e<'tujs<j ft has to come through another port, Bombay. 

Q. You make a suggestion tIKat all imported fiiim should he accoi^aiiied 
by a certificate that they have l)een duly censored in the country of or&nP 
^ Tes. , ^ \ 

Q. You would not accept that certificate iu» sufiicieutP 

A. No. Only to allow it to come in, so as to prevent revoliitioBAry tthm 
cc^iuing iu> 

Q, Might there not Ik? diplomatic diffioultiesF If a film certified, say, by 
iho Soviet Uussia^ to have l>eeti duly coiisorod were to corue in and be censored 
in Bombay or Calrjutta, there might l>e diplomatic difi&culties 

.1. We might tio just ns we did in the war; we m&y black list certain 
nattons. 


Supplemeiitfijry Writtoa SUUment oT Mr. W. N. RICHJIRDSOII, 
J.P., City Magistrate, KanuJii, dated the 7th DecembeP 1927. 

1 find that there is not a complete record iu my ofiacjo of the films 
stopped by me or the District Magistrate. 

Tlui following four films were stopped; — 

1. * The Life of the Prophet ’ in 1915. 

2. * HeveUtion * in 1916. 

3. ‘ Vir Durgadas ’ in 1922. 

4. ‘Five nights' by Victoria Cross in 1916. 

No. 3 was stopped by the District Magistrate and the others by me. 
There is no Inspector of Films in Karac;hi. 


WriUen Statement of Mr. If Jl. SMITH, SupefintendeiU of Po»oe» 
Sind, G. I. D., dated the 30th Deoembef 1927. 


1. No. 

2. (a) A fair proportion of oducatoii Indians attend, to the esdent per- 
mitted by their purse, cinemas showing the better films. BomeWbat the 
aaxue propoortion oi uneducated Indians attend cinemaa, largely irreapactive 
of the quality of the film. 

(h) An average audience consists of a large number of uneducated 
Indians in low-priced seats, a fair sprinkling of educated Indians and 
Hrit^h troopK in medium-priced seats and a few educated Indiana and 
other Europeans in the most expensive seats. 

(e) Very few children under 14 are to be »e©n. 

3. Anything SKnisational, thrilling, gorgeous, farcical or adequately 
sentimental. ' 

4. No: No kUempt is made to render western films ineligible to an 
uneducated audience by translating explanatory sentences into the local 
vernaculars. Any English know member of the audience is pestered for 
translationa by his neighbours, 

5. I have no knowledge. 

(a) are rather crude, exhihittAg a oertatn lade nf good stage 

management and good acting. 

<b> They appear to bo popular with uneducated Indian andieocee. I 
am told educated ludtam prefer western films. 
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I hfkve ao kno«ri«dge. 

(a) It IB quite posaibie. 

(6) All ffueh jaimfi might appeal equally to b«th, 

* \} pyticular knowlegde but I sliould haTO thought there 

would bo no dxmottHy< 

8, 9, 10 A 11, I have no special knowledge* 

12. It is not, I should think, a serere handicap* 

13. I hove no special knowledge. 

14. Undoubtedly, if Government find this financially practicable. I nra 
not aware of any particular demand but the appetite for such films would 
probably grow with consumption. 

16, Speaking without technical knowledge, 1 should think conditions 
are favourable. India possesses a dependable cliniat<>, much natural beauty^ 
plat^es of historical intei;teet, an ancitmt culture aTuI n romantic, if some- 
what tragic, history. An enormous population will supply a growing demand 
fjr Indian films as the technique of those improves. 

16 A 17. I have no knowledge. ^ 

18. T do not know enough of the internal e<*ononiy ol film jirodm tiou 
In express iin opinion of any ralue: I, however, think that some form of 
diserinii nation by Government in favour of Indian films w’ould, at a later 
stage ofi the development of the industry in India, undoubtedly Iws useful. 
Support, at the present stage, would probably l>e enervating. 

19. I have no knowledge. 

20. No. 

21. 1 should deprecate aiiv proposal which stifled private enterprise. 

22. Theoretically, the proposition is admirable and were it practicable, 
would to some extent 

(a) assist the development of the Indian industry 
(h) a.Hsist in interpreting India to the world and 

(c) improve the standard of Western films shown in India. 

But 1 CMiinot see how it can he given pftictical form except on the 
basis of an equal exchange of films. Indian films are as yet neither 
numerous nor, to West-c'rn eyes, attractive enough to excite much demand 
outside India. Any policy of exchange whereby the British Industry would 
profit to a greater degree than the Indian would be regarded by lM>ih 
Indian politicians and Indian public, and perhaps with justice, as ex- 
ploitation. 

23. (a) To a very considerable extent. 

(b) Teidinical advisers would readily suggest measures, if the Governmenta 
concerned have the money to spare. 

24. (a) I have seen very few films to which reasonable objection (’ould be 
taken and they have only been riiidly objectionable in parts. 

(h) No. 

ic) SeiLsuouK films, films which wittingly or unwittingly offend religious 
susceptibilitieH, films prtisenting crime, vice or revolution in unnaturally 
attractive guises. They harm the people most likely to be aifecied by 
them. It is iInp^>s«ible U> sf»ecify theije or the manner in which the poiaon 
works. 

(d) On tlie whole I think existing censorship is adequate. It will not 

sati-sfy an extreme Methodist or an extreme anybody, It however preventa 
the exhilntion oi films offemvive to the nonrial and I think healthy public- 
taste. • 

(e) No. 

25. Yes, on broad lines. 


2c 
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26, (a) I think adequate care la being taken, OceitMdiiia wi?[ from time 

to time ari^e, when a film released for exhibition wil] offend aotne com* 
munity or section of a Commanity. It ia not, I think, humanly nawible 
to prevent thi». » 

(b) Ybi! ** Vft Durghdaft." This offended Mahomedan* in oeitain paH« 

of the country by its mis representation of Aurang^eeb, 

27. (a) Many Western fifiiik dp mierepreaeiit or exaggerate oCrtain as* 

pectfi of Western life but tWU mmrepreeentation is not necessarily accepted 
by Indians as an accurate presentation ; hor does it necessarily lower 
W^estern (.^vilisation in the eyes of Indians. The uneducated Indian quite 
possibly regards them as approximately ac^CHrate hut I doubt if his outlook 
on life leads or entitles him to despise tlie civilisation so mirrored. On 
the contrary, he probably finds much in it that is attrative or progressive. 
The educated Indian, on the otlier hand, has a truer appreciation of the 
eharanter of these film.s and regards them from much th© same standpoint 
ns the European. * 

If any slight raisunderst'anding exists and lowers the *p«blic conceptioh 
of Western civilisation, it is surely wiser to let time and education prince 
a truer |>erspective and a sanei* demand rather than to attempt to sanctify 
a civilisation which, like all others, is humanly imperfect, 

<b) No. 

31^. (a) I think all films generally are harmful for children, jfvhether 
from the point of view of their health or of their imaginations. They 
ehould bo shown only sf>ecially Helected films. 

(b) This has been replied in my answ'er to question, 24. 

29. Yes. 

?k). Yes, Children Ixdow 12. Much cinema«going must be bad for the 
eyes aod sometimes for the nerves and imagination. 

31. (a) Yes. 

32. I have not much experience of its working but, judging by results, 
it appears to be effective. The question of incren8i?)g the uiimber of 
Provincial Boards might cionsidered. 

il3. It depends upon tfce interpretation placed on “ .strict This 
might de«crilv3 the present system. If unduly strict i.s meant, it would 
■certainly cause the effects mentioned in (a), (?>) and (c). 

34. (a) No. The only tixcuse there could be for a Central Board would 
be its ability to represent all communities and all shades of thouglit in 
India. To possess this ability it w'ould need to be of colossal proportions. 
The average Provincial Board is just as competent to inWprot public 
opinion as would lie any Oentral Board that wuJd be devised. In any 
case of the relea.se by a Provincial Board of a film to which objection is 
suh^equehtly taken elsewhete, the grounds of objection should be brought 
prominently to the notice of ti>e Provincial Board concerned. In this way, 
Frovineinl Boards would be educated up to a complete realisation of their 
responsibilities. 

(lb (2). (3), (4). Do not arise. 

(b) No, 

(r) A id). Do not arise. 

35. (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

36. (a) Yes, I should think/-this arrangement is satisfactory. I have no 
knowle%e of their qualifications. The nmin qualifications should, I think, 
he honesty, a knowledge of Indian conditions and <xnttiiion-«€mse. 

* fb) No. 

37. (o) Yea. 

(b) Additional safegtiards are not needed. 
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> 88. >io. 

39. No. 

40* 1 8t>e no . 1 have not n<>tkt»d ^iiv that werfei obie^rtionable. 

41. Ye«. • 

_ 42. A representative of the trade vnight he nonunated to each Proviucial 
Board of Censors. 

4'h (<;) I have no knowledge. 

44. 'fo a ooDsiderahle by drawing attention to hlms that are 

below standard. 

40. (a) i tluiik not except m in (h) below. 
ih) Yes. 

Oral Bvidenoe of Mr. N. P. A. SMITH, Superintendeat of P(diee, 

Sind, C. I. D!, on Tuesday, the 22nd Noveinber 1927. 

• • 

i hoiruuin : Hoiy long have you been in SindP 
A. For about o or 6 \ears. • 

Q. flow many years' .servico have you liadp 
.1. lo years. 

Q. 4 find your .statement very reiie.shing. Von do ?u»t think there is 
any imrea.se of erim4‘ due to eimmar' 

.1. No. 

Q, Nor do ^Ini think that any miinoral hhns are being geueraliy 
circulated? • 

A. No. 

Q. I believe a eertain amount oi cicaggeration in films inevitable in 
order to make tlie film attractive. 

A. r think so. I agree. 

Q. Yon consider tlie present system of ceusoi'Kbi{> adecjiiat*? and there Is 
tiutliing to <ompIain of? 

4. Yes. 

You are a great believer ui edm atum to ren*t)vc any misunderstanding 
tljer€> may be from what I see troin your answir to question No. 27, You 
say. ft i.s surel 3 ^ wiser to let time and oducation produce a truer pers- 
pective and a .saner demand rather than to attemiit to .saruatiry a civiliKation 
Tvhich, like all oth<*rs, is humanly imperfect ”, 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think th.at any ftlin Rhould be classifuMi as for adults only? 

A. I should rather classify them as for children only. 

Mr. Oreen : Mr. Smith, your answers are very dear and f do not think 
there is much to ask. You have had 5 .years experience of Sind and 10 
years in other parte of the Bombay PresidenevP 
A. Yes* 

^Q. Tn your present post does your jurisdietjon cover the Whole of Bind? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have had oecsirion to visit the otbt^r parts of Sind frequently? 

A. Y«i. ' 

Can you tell ns if there are man^^ cinemas in Sind outside Karachi? 

I understand there are 2 or 3 in Hyderabad. 

# 

A. I know Hyderabad personally. 1 do not know about Sukkur very 
jnuch. 


2c2 
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Q, We were told that there are one or two small cinemaa in other parts. 

Have you exiK'rience of ciaemaa In other parts of the Presidency al»o? 

A* Poona and Bombay. 

Q. Bo far the evidence ha/ very largely dealt with big cities like Bombay 
and Karacdiiy and we have been given to understand that the taste even 
of the illiterate andiences is changing as it is changing in other oountries^ 
that they greatly liked at first “ wild west ” filma, afterwards they took 
to serial films and then to drama. Can you confirm this from yxnir own 
ncperieiice? I am only asking you that question, and in case you do not 
know, you need not answer it. 

.4. I do not think I can say anything definitely on that. 

Q. There is only one othm* question I wish to ask you. In answer to 
question No, 42 you say, “ A representative of the trade might be nomi- 
uftted to each Provincial Board of CenaoTs Don’t you think that there 
:;vight he two risks about that, one that the trade secrets might leak out, 
k.tf., a man might learn what other producers and importers were doing, 
and stjcondly, that he might be a judge in his own case? , . 

A. He would hardly be able to impose hi.s will on the Board, But I do 
not quite follow the other pointy 

Q. If a representative of Viouse A, say, were there, and there :>re 
houses B, C, and 1) concerned! in the trade, he would know all the films they 
were importing and all the films tlun were producing. 

A. is that a secret now P • 

In production to a certain extent it is. It is not so easy to prevent 
ft man knowing what other i>eople arc i!n|) 0 !tinj 4 . 

Mr. Coot}naf\ : Mr. suggestion is to have a rtqlresentative of the 

hole trade. 

. 1 . Ye« . 

Mr. Orf*eu : Would they not find it difficult to appoint anybody except 
one oi their own body P 

A. He might be either an exhibitor or a producer. 

i 'fAonel Craniord : In answer to question No. 24 (a) you say, 1 have 
seen very i'ew films to which reasonable objection could be taken and they 
bav'c only been mildly objwti^nable in parts.” I gather you are generally 
»ftti.she<i ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give me any idea of scenes which you consider objectionable 
in parts? 

.1. In a f^ertain film which I saw there was a great deal of kissing. What 
I objected to there was the manner of kissing bIiowii. T did not like it, but 
I would not say it is the sort of thing one should have eliininatetl. Other 
people might like it, or do like it. 

Q. Ah regards religious films, as a person connected with the mainten- 
ance of law and order would you suggest that the censor must rigorously 
cut out the efforts of reformers? 

A. No. I should say thiit is a matter for the Board iteelf to exercise 
Its cominon sense. It is rather difficult to express an opinion on it unless 
the thing actually comes up for censorship. 1 do not think any censorship 
can be completely liide-bound or rigorous. You have got to adjust yourself 
to circumstamx^s. Conditions are changing from time to time, fend what 
may not be fit for passing to-day may be fit for passing next year. I ahould 
say that if the unorthodox is iti a very definite minority and if its opinion 
could l>e expressed otherwise, 1 would ban « film dealing w^ith religions 
reform I think thcrre are many other ways of reforming religion than 

the acreen. 

Q. Your opinion is that the film is not a suitable method of isfckling thie 
cpiestion? 
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A. It might h^. It all an the Board. It would have to decide 

on the nature and amount o? the shock given hy the proposed reform. I 
think the Board should represent the majority #opinion. 

Mr. Neogy: Your statement is on© of the best statemenis we have had 
so far, if I may say so. You say that Indian indusirt^ should not b© given 
aiij* protection just now as support at the present stage would probably be 
enervating. You mean mssistancx* <x>uld be given at a later stage? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. 'WTiat e5:actJy do you mean by that statement? 

4. From the very little I liave st*en of the Indian films t believe there 
are very great prospecfa for the industry. At the present time it is prol> 
ably run by people who are not the people who will eventually run it 
10 or 20 years hence. It w financed by people who will not he ih© people 
who will finance it 10 or 20 years hence. The actors and actress©© you have 
now will not l>e the actors and actressea some years hence. Hence any 
money that is gjiven now may l>e niisdiret‘ted. 1 would let the industry 
hnd its feet first. Other people will gradually come in as the importanoo 
of the industry is .realised, and then I think will be the time for Govern- 
ment to support it. 

Q. Meanwhile Government should not take any interest in this industry ? 
Is that your view^? 

4. "ll^ake an interest in it by all means, but not neceasarily financa ii. 


('hninnafi: You are prepared to concede to give tuchuical assistant'© 

and other things? 

• 

4. Yes. 1 think this i« an Aidustry which will stand on ita own leg* 
rapidly. I say that from my limited exp©ri©nct> of couree. 

Jfr. Y €ogy: So you won't nnnd a cautious amount of aasistan**©? 

4, I should not mind anything at all. 

It is only a question of degree? 

4. Yes. 

Mr, Coatman: 1 should like also to say how much I have enjoyed vour 
statement and that 1 practically agree with %v©ry word of it. We have 
heard from various people of the possible use of the cinema in ©flucaHon, 
agriculture, public health and so on. Can you say what use you can make 
of the cinema for police purposes? 

A. From that point of view I have not considered the question. 

Q. 1 undci stand in Bombay and in Bind you are taking the mtnha 
(jperaiuli method of investigating burglary and bo on. Could the <jiieina 
help you in this dirt^ciion? 

4. I think there are miiiy other cheap ways of doing it. 1 may say 
I have not thought aV>out it. 

Q. We have it in the Punjab. 

4. 1 have seen some of them and they are very nice. But I should 
think there are other <*heaper methods. 

Q. Could you think of any other way in which it could 1>© used for police 
work* teaching how to take finger prints, etc,? 


4. Bow? 

O. I rwiusmber in tl« Punjab we had a lot of trouble over simidged 
iodecipltM-able finger prints and the Punjab giohce set out to edu^te the 
province in taking finger prints and undoubtedly they ^ 

larire extent. Supposing you show on the screen how to take print* 

in Urge melas and so on, where you get large crowds— I am only throwing 
this out as a suggestion. 

A I think it is possible, but it seems to me you are putting tte final 
tenches on a system of administration which is very crude. There ar 
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many things requiring money and expenditure of money which are of 
much more importance in matters of crime detection than this. 

Q. Do you think it will ^ of help? 

4. I think there is pcope eventual!}^ for a lot of these things but I ^ink 
the inone 3 ^ might he hetter spent in otlier powr. 


0ml ETldenoe of Mr. C. J. MEHTA, Inspector, Madan Theatres, 
Md., on ITnesday, the 22nd November 1927. 

CTairman: Where do you Jive generally? 

4. Tn Bombay, and I have travelled all round India. For the last six 
inqntha i mn living here. 

Q. Are you connected with the cinema trade? * 

4, Yes, for the last 17 year« I am connected with the cinema trade^ 
In Bombay 1 was employed h.t Mt^rs. K. Setima and Co . — they were film 
deakfrs in India from about 1^12 to 191S. 

Q. What are you doing now? 

A. t have joined Madan Theatres, Ltd., for the last 4 years. I am the 
Inspector there. T insfMMt various Theatres in India and travel in different 
part^ of Indiu. 1 am ln8j>ector from the point of view of accountaf giving 
advice and so on. 

<>. W^hat sort of western filiius are now getting popular with the people? 

A. The thing is, what appeals to one, does not appei/i another. The 
edu<‘atod classes prafer films l>as«^d on fajpular novels. The nneducafed 
prefer stunt films, films showing acrohatic feats. It all depends upon the 
lucttilty of tha ciuerna and the elaas of people that go to the cinema. 

Q. Do the uneducated clnsHOvS <jare for sex films? 

4. Not particularly. There is nothing produced in that direction at 
present in India. 

I mean w'estern films. 

4- They do not appeal them to that extent. Thef^' want stunts, 
harseinamdiip, fightiT 42 :, boxing — such films appeal to them. 

Q. Do you frefjuent the cinema yourself? 

4. Yes. I do not see much of the films now-a-days unless I think they 
are of much value, I do not care generally U> sof* them. I have seen 
enough of them, 

Q. I want to know what is ,vour experience of people who attend the 
cinemas. 

4. it depends upon the place wh< re the cineiiia is. I just go to the 
cinemas to see wdtat kinds of pictures arc^ attractive to get some idea and 
add to my knowledge. 

Q. Tu order to advise what class of films is popular and should he sent 
for? 

4. Yes. 

Q. You think that the censorship is now^ adequate? 

4. Yes. But when the Board of Censors was first constituted, it con- 
siisted of people who had no idea of tlie trade. Now the members have 
beci^me educated in it. Whe« the Board was formed they should hAve 
taken aten f rom the line. 

<?. 1 Sttppoife there ^re trade jealoiiaies in ff%t trade? 

^ A. Certainly' not. 

O. No jenlousv at all? 

V:', 
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If a trade m^^ii im on urill be no 

A, I do not say a trade man partionlarly. I sav anv man from the 
iervice. * * 

X. ^ ^ thought yo^ were advocating that a^tradesman should l>e put on 
the Board. r 

T man who has education, who has seen different parts of 

India and who can underatand the sense of the poopje. 

Q, Are you concerned in the prcxluction part of Madau’s, 

A. No, hut I can give you an idea. 

Q. HowF 

A, \ have studied it» from lKH)ks. 

Q. No, I don’t mean that way; yon have no practical knowledge of the 
production side of the industry F 

A, Not practical knowiedgo. but 1 understand it. 1 know what defects 
there are. 1 could ]>aint out thoiisands of defects in Indian picturen 
which it is not ^possible tor a layman to do. There are so many phot<v 
graphers In India Init they don’t know how to make lUi actor sit, or how 
they should act or. be dref?sed, etc., etc. 

Even in films produced by Madams you find tlip same defwtsF 

d. , Yes, but they are better. 1 don’t say that because 1 am an employ^K*. 
Tht»y have studied the mutter. The question of producing films is a very 
difficult one. The total capital of all the film coinpnnie.s combined may 
1x3 15 lakhs in India whereas the cost of a single film like “ lien Hur ” is 
over a crore of rupees. 

Q. We realise *all tliat. We want to know anything which you know^ 
yourself. Do you think the cirnunA getting more and more popular. 

A. Oertuiuly the busineiss is on the increase. 

Q. 1 would like to know whether in the mofussil more theatres are 
springing up in the district parts. 

A. It does not pay. The cost i.s so heavy to main Uiin a (uneina. There- 
fore the Government should help them. 

Q. You are fainiluir with the Bonihay Preaidoncy. 

A. Yes, T have travelled in different partfli»of the Bombay Presidency. 

Q, How large a population k needed in order to run a cinema sucoeBs- 
fiilly. 

A. First when a new cintsma is oxiened iioople must he educated and 

trained to go to the cinema and by that time Uk' man wlio has started 

the cinenria is at li heavy loss and has to close down. 

Q. All these are commonplaces. What I want to know is is it spreadiug 

in the motussil ? 

A. Yes it is .spreading. It won^t pay a porirmncnt {irieinn, where* there 
is a population of leas than 5(),(XX): but it will pay travelling cinemas. 

Q. Do you travel in the mofussil in the course of your duties? 

A. No, we are only concerned with the large town.s. 

Q. Then we w-on’t bother you ahrmt that. Men of experience in the 
line say Indian films are becoming popular with the |>eople. 

A. Yee, tiiere is a denmud for thorn, HO per ctnit. are Wf^tcni films 
and 20 per c^ynt. only Indian films. 

Q, Can you tell uh aa regards the moral tone of the pictures, British 
and American films, is there much differem»? 

A. They are morally very good. 

Which? 

A, Both ck45se«, • 

Q. But is there any difference heUeen the two? Does am show a better 
tone than the other? 



A. Of course tW British have tiot produced much trp to the present time. 
There is nothing on the market that can stand against the American fibn. 

It may he improved later on, 

A, But the Americans are ^tfo far in advance that it will be very dit&ctilt 
to compete with them. The same difficulty arose in the matter Of aniline 
dyes. During the war the British people spent lakhs on making aniline 
dyes. After the war they lost heavily against Germany. From my personal 
nx^rienoe I can say thid; it will be ihe suune i»ie for the British cinema 
industry, unless they can produce pictures of the same merit, the same 
standing, the same acting as the Americans. Once they do that they can 
stand but laying any imposition will kill the trade. One more thing that 
g(>ea against the busineas is the import duty here which is very excessive. 

Q. But do you not believe in developing the Indian industry by putting 
more duty on films imported P 

A. Of course that will develop but th€sre is no capital coming forward 
for Indian film production. 

Q. If there is money to be made, capital will come forward. 

A. Not to the extent required. It is not possible. Nobody would ven- 
ture to put hie capita] into anything which he fears is not going to be 
auccessful. 

Mr, Coatnian: I think 1 heard you say that the minimum sise of a town 
whore you could start a permanent cinema is a town of over 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. * 

A. Yes with a town of 50,000 you can start it. 

Well here is a town of 200,000 and there are nine. 

A. There are too many and I guaranies some of them wiD close down 
in the crourse of another year and some are already thinking of closing down. 

Q, Well, do you know of towns of less than 60,000 who have got cinemas? 

A. Villages which have s mill industry, ginning or pressing — that may 
be good for once in a way. A population of 60, (XK) is all right for a travel- 
ling company. 

Q, Have you thought about that carefully. On this sort of thing we 
want carefully considered opifiona. 

4- I am telling you from my personal knowledge because when I was in 
Bombay people used to <$ome from Berar, Central Provinces, Madras Presi- 
dency, etc., to bu 3 ' materials from ub and they used to go on x>roepering 
but they could not stay at one station for a long time; thej' had to change 
their place, i.t., move on of business. Only travelling companies do well in 
aucli places. 

Q, What part of India are you really familiar with? 

A. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, United Provinces and Uahore, — 1 was 
Manager there for some months; aa aiao in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, i was in Rawalpindi and Amritsar for a number of months. 

Q, Y^our experience is confined to the big towns P 

A, I have been also in small towns Uke Surat. 

Mr. Green: Surat is hardly a small town, 

A, 1 am talking of 10 years back. Chnemaa did not succeed in Surat 
10 years ago. 

Mr, Ooatmam: You of course have a good deal of experiimoe of audiences 
and what they are like. Do yra think that the uneducatCNl Indian audience 
has acquired a taste for the WWtern type of film. 

A. They care more for the Western than for the Indian fite, the un^ 
educated speoiallv, if 1 were to talk of Sind I would refer to the Mekrani 
typo. They would much rather see Western than Indian pictures. 

iQ. What is the reason f 



.4. There is more enjoyment, more stunt*, more life in the Western fihn. 

<listingnish between the different subjects of Bliiropean 
K undersUnd their liking | stunt programme like Harold 

Xao>d, but do they like the love scenes. 

A. They don’t like them to the same extent as educated classes. They 
^ merits of a love scene. In fact they pass remarks on 
II ; they see it with different eycss from those of an educated man. 

Q. \\ hen they see Indian films which include love scenes, do you think 
an uneducated Indian audient'e wotikl like to see the love scenes treated 
more temperately. 

-4. They will shoti^ and cheer. 

In Indian pictures they do not prefer this violent kissing and so on. 

A, No. 

f olonel Crawford : \ou »*ater mainly for educated audiences in vour 
cinemas P • 

.4. At presest I am catering for educated audiences. 

Q. Would you have anything to say if we recommended that in tb<ise 
cinemas you should exhihit a ciuota of liMlian films? 

.4. It won’t pay \is to do that, V>etause iiohody Mill come to our einerruv, 
W’e will just be inviting one class and driving away another. It would l>e 
all right if the Indian film were only educational or instrvietionHl . 

Do you think you cotdd include in your programme one reel of in- 
structional picture? 

.4. Yes, that will V>e interesting to everybody and we shall he glad to pay 
.something; In^cadse India is oiir^ country and one must learn something about 
the place where he lives rather than foreign plaoea. It might be something 
in the shape of a topical budget, but it won’t pay people to make such a 
film in India. It is t<K) costly. 

Q. To prodvu^e even a one reel film? 

A. Yes, h4Hau.se {>eople mu.st travel in different parts of India to get 
their pictures; they must learn something ahont it: and what they will 
realise will not meet their ex|>ensert. }4o there must W some fimpport. 

Q. Thank you that is all, ^ 


Oral EYldenoe of Mr. MOTIRAM YALUCHA, Mana^, Emplra Film 
COm on Tuesday, the ^d NoTember 1927. 

Chairman : Yow are Mr. Motiram Vallicha? 

A . Yes. 

Did you see our questionnaire. Mr. Motiram Vallicha? 

A. Yea/ 

You have not sent us any written statement? 

.4, Because the questionnaire was sent to my colleague Mr, Bewashankar 
also, and since he sent the reply which was drawn Imth by in^rself and him 
I did not think it nec^essary. 

Q. You mean the proprietor tA the Capitol theatre? 

A. Ye«. 

Q. Yes, we examined him yesterday. 

A. That answer was framed by him and me together, so there was no use 
sending in a separate statement, sinw he and 1 are in agreement with each 
other. ^ 

Q. You wero here when he gave* evidence? 

A. No. 



Q. But Ui» viimm reprefent your views also f 

A, Yes* more or lees. I look after tbe £lm importing business; it is called 
thf3 Empfcts film Compauj^. Tbe Capitol Theatre eiu} the Empire Fllrn Co, 
art* one anti the mime concern, ilut I look after the film importing bo£^ine«fi. 

g, Hqiv long is ft since you started the Empire Film business? 

A> We started it last year. We import and rent out films to all parts of 
India, including Burma and Ceylon* "We buy our picturtjs on an outright 
and the whole territory is reserved for us. 

Al'^ht^re do you buy those pictures from? 

A. We buy pictures from America, sometimes from France, in fact we buy 
from any whcn'e we can get cheap and good pictiiises* 

Q. How do you manage to find what is a good picture and what is a bad 
picture ? 

1 We get the photographs, the htories and various other printtMl and 
advertising matter. It is cfiHcd the Exhibitors’ Canifvn'gn Book, a hook on 
<^*fich picture fiubJished by the producer, and from that hook we can select 
what is gfKxl and what is not good. * 

(Jl. What were you doing before^ you took up this Hne.’^ ' 

.4, T was doing a film business of my own. I have some experience in the 
line and I know wdiat w'ould l>e popular with the public. T have been doing 
this business for the last -seven j'ears. 

Q. Where do ,>ou got the cheape.st pictures from? • 

A. To-day the chofti>esi market is America. 

g. Wliat i« the low’Cijt price you huve paid for your pictures ? 

A* Alxiut £i0 or 200 dollars. But there are some }>ietiires for which 1 
luive paid cuns'derably more, soiuc^thing like ft)0 dollars. But j'ou might say 
that on an average a go<xl picture can be had for say 500 dollars. 

Q. How^ many pictures have you bought since you started this business? 

A. We Imvo bought about 21 pictures, during the last 12 months. 

Do you get the exclusive right to exhibit them in India and Burma? 

A. We the so called rights, becau.se the American copyright is not 
rec'ognised here, 1 forgot to mention this most iinportani point in our answers 
tc your (questionnaire which were given to you yeKterday l»y Mr. lievvashankar, 
— that the American copyright is not liKHignised in India. All pictures are 
copyrighted by producers. There are two kinds of copyrights. One is the 
<^^>pynii:ht for the sconaiio or the plot, and the otli^r is the copyright for a 
n^jgaitive. Both rte<!€*8sary to saf(!guard one’s interests. Tf you 

have a copyright for » «c«»ario and do not jxwees a copyright for the nega- 
tive, your interests? are not so fully safeguarded. Producers get coj^y rights 
in America, but these coprights are not recognised in India, bec^auae those 
,.4Ctures luive not l>een copyrighted in London simultaneously. I had a dis- 
in oonuet'tson with one of the pictures recently, and I find that tiie law’ 
sf;y\H that unless and until the pictures or the publication of any book or novel 
or stage play js copyrighU?d in London and New' York simultaneously, the 
British Empire does not recognise the American c‘opyright. Very many times 
if so hup}>ens that (X)py rights have not been effected siuiultaiieously in London 
and New York, and tbu.s exclusive rights are not granted to us. We do not 
get oiir pictiires on mere footage haws. We have to pay for the filiU extra, 
and als<^ a Koynity charge for getting the exclusive rights for a territory 
which is assigned to u«. The sum of 200 dollars that we pay is merely the 
profit or Royalty or whatever you may call it, but in addition wv have to 
pay for the films, advertising master and for everything else. We pay three 
cents a loot. 

1 ^. is that a good film? 

4 . It nwikes no difference w^hether a picture is good or bad. The price 
e film is based on Royalty and not on footage. A bad picture will have 
the same film value as a good picture . 



Q. It may be a up film? 

4. It is quite different . I am talking of iaburatory print4i. 

Q. What about used films? ^ 

A, ] am not buying them although they are available in London and in the 
int«»r national n^arkets at the ratt^ of a pound per thousand feet; The diflfknilty 
IS we have to j>My the hixuw rate of duty on a U 9 iKl up film as on a new film. 
Used up films ere importiHl by a few mUKiirooiu people. They are available in 
London in very large quantities. 

(K Do you iTiean to say that London is storing Aniericaii used up films for 
die purpose of vale abroiid here? 

,4. Yes. They are ^offering all ustnl up pirtures from Anu*rira, pietun^s on 
.rhich they havt absolutely no riglit, 

Q. 1l ou inear the l^iidon market is affording fnr iities for buying up used 
ap films in India ? 

A. Yes. 

(f. Do you know of any traders who iw^tuuliy inippri such filing? 

A. 1 know lots of them in lloinbuy aiul Calcutta, hecauae the umA 
up films nr« very •cheap and tb«*y do not last long. You can get thoin at tho 
rate of one pound ptu’ thousand feet wbeifnih a new print cannot bo had tor 
les*» than thirty dollars a red of one thouHand feet. 

Q. I supf) 0 »e you hov'p not Ix^n to London? 

.4# Vo, hut T have travelled all over India. 

Q. Do >ou ^'Jpply your films to Ma<lras!*' 

j At pr«*8ent I have no custoinor ui Madras, because Madan» have got the 
monopoly there. ^ I want castomera in Bomlwjy, and i cannot get t\ first run 
theatre because in all big citie?> like Ikunbax , Calcutta, Madras, Poona and 
ir a feu others, all the theatres are coinpictdy nionopolisocTTjy Madans. There 
ire no tlieatres in Hoiiihnv where we can get a first run. Tljortt is only 
Mr. Hague’s rlnuiln* in Hoinbay, Tlie Cniverhal people have recently taken 
»ip a theatre, bnt it is not available f.o «s, becaUM* they show' their own 
Ameri(ain ph'tures m it. in Cahmtta there wore two, the Purnu and the 
Opera House. They too have got their own pictures. 

Q. Why don't you operj your own theatri’^? 

A. I bine ruji got enough inoney 

Q. Can you not enter into >vOinc arrangement with some om*? Is there no 
loom lor more Ibeutri's? 

.4. I don’t think ther** is ro*>m for any un»re theatres here. Some of the 
towns are (jverei’owded . 

Q, I uruler>t:ind tiie\ are going to open a new theatre lierc' called the 
itainu Tlieatre ' 

A, It IS no: a new theatre, ft was in existemee before. It was dosed 
several times and again they are going to open it. You may call it a fourth 
run theatre lux i use it is situnierl in the slums of Karachi where you don’t 
have any chance of earning much. 

y. What is ‘Jk* average earning of a lineiua theatre? 

A. I am very much connected with tlie Capitol Theatre. I pnmtirally 
act as the Manager of Itie theatre, and 1 have got full charge of R<ivertising 
and so on, J have iK^en asstKuated with its proprietor for the last so many 
years, and I find that our Capitol Thoafcm is doing exoeodingly well in KiMra<dii, 
in spiU^ of the fait that wt* ha^e got strong opposition irom Mudans. Dut 
in iKH'ount of ('ertain in tfidc inHi^tgeuieut, we are able Uj get on 

iHjtter fiuancially. 

Q, What about the theatre^?* ii- the hoart of the town, take for imtance 
the Imperial? ^ 

A, Last night you went to the Imperial theatre, I fielieve. Our av'erago 
taking is over U.s. H,OK) a month ir the Imperial. 



Q. But they said that you got only about Rs, 150 last uight? 

A. But it was an odd night. We get crowded houses on Saturdays, Bun- 
iays and on other holidays, ati^ the average taking on those days cdtue to 
about lls. 1,600, On Saturday and Sunday alone our takings come to al>out 
Its, BOO; The houae is fully packed on tboae days. But we consider that onr 
takings last night were very good for an off day. Batunlays and BnndavN are 
the days on which we get a good house and it is from tJie on these days 

that we are abitr to make a profit. 

0 Have you every thought of o|>eiiing theatres in inofussil towns also? 

.4. I know there is a chance in certain towns, for instance in Quetta. 
I’here are only two theatres there, one is called the Kmuire and the other is 
cftllwl the Opera House. The Empire is in the cantonment end the Opera is 
in the city. Mr. Pellier has got the monthly of the Empire Theatre in the 
canionment, and J daresay ho has got an income of about Its. a month 

alter paying for all expenses, film hire, etc*., because he has got the sole 
monopoly. It is a big military station, and military officers are the 
people who pay well. The Indian hotiae is quite good, but meet of the 
takings are taken away by the film owners. We cannot get Indian pictures 
on fix<Ml hire. Wo have to pay &) |>er t'ent. of the gross takings for the first 
run and per cent, for the seconH run for the Indian films. For English 
pictures we have to pajr on an average about R^. 400 in Kamchi for a com- 
plete programme, and we change our programme twice a week. One pro- 
gramme will l>e made for Werlnesday, Thursday and Fri<!ay, and anothei: will 
l>e made out for Saturday, Sunday', Monday and Tues<laY. For Saturday 
jirograinmes we juiy a little more and for the programme of other d«>’s we 
pay a leas. On «& average iilie hire oomee to about Ks. 400. 

Q, Do yoii chink that Indian films are becoming popular P*" 

A. Yes. Every day they are becoming more popular. 

Q. What do you do if there are any ohjcH'.tionable features in theuvp Do 
you inform the producers? 

A, They are already censored in Bombay. 

Q, Suppose the audience finds some objec^tionable feature in them, what 

you? 

.4. It is for the officials to take action. 


Vvittan Statement of the European Aasoelation (Sind Bmnoh) » 
dated the 19th NoTember 1927. 


1. No. 

2. («), (b) and (c) We have no definite knowledge of these matters. 

H. In our opinion films of the melodramatic ty{>e are most popular with 
Indian audiencos, €.(/., cowboy films, 

5. Whilst a few Indian-produced films are gootl the majority are not up 
to the standard of the Western films. 

6- -16, We are not aufficiently well informed on these inatterB to give 
an-sw^ers of any value to the Committee. 

16. We do not consider tliat films of real competitive exhibition value in 
the world*s market oould be produced in this country at present. 

17. No. 

18 — 20. We are not in a p 06 itif;h to reply. 

21. We are not in favour of this proposal. 

22. We are of the opinion that India should give some measure of en- 
^ouraa.^ement to British Empire films. 

(a) We cannot say. 

(h) Yes, certainly. 
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23. (a) Much more freely thAn at present. An Indian andianoe is ahraya 
interestc^d in films depicting events occurring in other parts of the globe. 

24. (a) \nd (6) No, 

<c) As long as virtue triumphs over vice, viSe in filnia U permissible.. 

(d) (I) and (2) Yes. 

ie) No. 

25. Yes, but this is already done. 

26. (a) and {b) No, 

27. (a) Yes. We consider tliat Home films representing Western life are* 
misunderstood by the uneducated Indian. He is unable to folloa-^ the plot of 
the play trom the i>rif\ted titles and hence gains the impreasiou that it is a 
true representation of the life lead in the West. We have no knowledge of 
any undesirable results from this. 

In our opinion the reading matter of the films should he also printed in 
the vernacular and if possible mode more fully explanatory of the piny than 
at present. 

(b) So. 

28. (o) and (6)* No. 

29. No. 

30. On the whole children under eight years of age should only he allowed 
to attend Children's Performances 

31. * Yes. 

;i2. System .satisractory, 

33. <<i) and (h) Yes. 

34. \a) No. ^ . 

34. ih) to 10 We regret we are not in a position to give answers of any 
ralne to those questions. 

41—43. No. 

Oral EYidencQ of Dr. E. T. WRENCH, representative of the Euro* 
pean Assodatlon (Sind Branoh), on Tuesday, the 22nd November 
1927. 

I 'JuxlrvK.m : I suppose you are praeijsing iii Karachi 'r 

A . t es . 

Q. How long you 1 kh>u here:' 

4, For about 12 years. 

Q, You lepresmit the Europonn Association? 

A. Ye^*. 

Q. i umierstand the statement whiclj you have sulunittc*! to us rej>reHentR 
the views of the European Asscxuatioir:" 

A. Ye.s. 

Q. Can yu!i toll me if that memorandutn was prcpiinMl by u CornmittfH* P 

A. It was prepared by a sub-committee, and then it wan re-submitted to 
the Corninittee, 

Q. I don't know if they have diH<"ussed the question of the quota system 
which is being intrwluced in England to give help to the Uritish film indiiUtry? 
Have they considered that question at all Are you ]>repartKi to say sotne- 
thing on that ? 

A. We do not know very much about it. We ourselveH have not thought 
about It. ^ 

Q. The general opinion seern.s to be that wPien Government inttwfere with 
the trade, they resent it. I do not know whether that is «oP 



A. I p^rsowiilly do not hold ihiit tiew. jprobAbly a imor chant would be 
^Kitter qtmlr^ea to exjfteBA an ot>inioh on thiet snbject. 

Q. Sow you Sioy in reply No. 22, ai:x>ut the {)olrcy HUggeated bv the 
Imperial ConfWemce about preference to British Bmpire that Yndia 

should give some measure of encouragement to British Empire hlmb, I suppost^ 
with due regard to Indian film industry? 

A. 1 think it is a que^^tion to be answercKl by experts. 

Q, With regard to 2*1 (r), 1 should like to know whether it will he advan> 
■ageouh to have trade agents in India of other parte of the Empire and tbosi^ 
other i»arts to hat^e Indian trad© agents there so that they may co-operate 
with each othe^* and make conditions better known? 

A. That again is surely a question for experts to answer. 

Q, J am (|uite interested in the answers of your Assocriation on the smnal 
aspects of the cuinma. You don't think that there is a large amount of 
circulation ot objectionable filmn in the country? ^ 

A. No, Bir, there is a considenihly less number of films in Karachi than 
betore. Things are improving now. • 

Q. I mean there jh nothing r>t a serious nature which cvills for special or 
particular treatment just at presefti? 

.4. No. 

Q. You are satiNfied with the censorship? 

A. Yes. ^ 

What would you prefer? To have cert.ain films marked as for adults 
only ' ’ or you would x)refer to have Children’s x>erfornmnce».^ 

A. We have children’s ptsrlorrnances, and they are very i^iccessful. 

(,>. You don’t advocaU* marking certain fihns as suitable for ndnlts only? 

A. You can do so, but childrtm don’t understand if they go to them. 

I «ee you suggest here that the foreign films might ustdiilly he exhibited 
With the captions aUo shown in ihe vernacular. That would be an advantage 
you think, is it iiot.^ 

.4.1 think that is important. 1 have some clerks emph>yed in mercantile 
hoU.s©s her© who cdine undi^r mv treatment, and they tell me that they got 
nb idea of the story unless they^read the captious. For instance, in a picture 
a woman may be rex’ulsing or yielding, ami they can't connet*t it. They think 
they are separate pictures. It is quite easy to give eai>tions in .sefninite 
language's. It is done in Eg; 5 'pt and in a number of other countries. I am 
qiat 4 ? sure that in xunds of Ckmtral Europe it is generally done where they 
have three languages. We have 52 languages in Karachi, and it will be a 
gieai imi>rov©ment if the caxitions are written in at least two or three import- 
ant veriuu uliirs of the di.strict. 

Mr. Acopi/; You arc of opinion that Jiulia should give some measure of 
enocHiragnment to Empire films? 

A I ajiprove of that. 

(Jf. At tlie same time your AsstK'iation thinks that the fihns jvroduced in 
India are not of that standard that would api>ea! to the west? 

.4,. 1 think notj I have seen very few Indian films. 

Q. Therefor© it seems to me that in any scheme of Imperial preference 
the only (jountry to htmefit would be Great Britain, i.e., if Indian films cannot 
be shown to British audiences in England and if under the scheme of 
Inlperial preferenc'o some concessions were to be granted to other x>art8 of 
the Empire in sending out their films to India, then India would not gain 
anything under that arrangemefit, beemuse her own films would not find a 
market outside ? 

A. 1 cannot see how^ Indian films could get encouragement because there 
are<»very Iw peoi>le wdio produce good films, and there are very few cin^as 
in India. I think their total number is about 400. 

Q, So India Wdli have to wait till the improves the qltiallty of the films? 



A. Yes. First of all, evervbwly has got to start at home. When »lie get« 
about 4,000 cinema theatres, perhapjs she will he able to make suitable films, 
-and that will mean time. 

Colonel ('nucfonl: What are your view Dr. Wrench, on the question of 
J mper ia i Preiereiuo f* 

.4. I really (ion'i know what that means. I know nothiiui aUuiit if. 

Q. There is a suggestion that each portion of the Empire individuallv 
iihould consider the desiruhilit>‘ t>t corn jiel ling a quota <>1 7i per of Hritisn 

Empire films to be shown in any programme. That I belie has been 
adopted in New Zealand, ami it is under consideration in Australia, ami it 
has just been adopteil in Kngiand. ami then* is a proposivJ that it niigVil be 
considered by other ^arts of the Empin*. ] want to know what the European 
view is on the question oi Imperial Prefeivme from the point of view of 
India y 

A. Clearly if it means some sort a\ i)rcf<t'renrc, oiu* or two companies will 
come out and take tmlian pictures. 1 don't feel that I can answer that 
question. , 

Q. Would you say that the gem^rul opinion iliat India should enter into 
Imperial Preierc^iee only w Inm p is an eia^iomie ad\ anlage ic» inn to do so:' 

A . N o t n ecer>sa r d y . 

Q. You know something about .\n>trali;t. noi I he polic y which 

Australia adopts towards Impcnal Piadcrcme giHai r 

jf. What otlnu' i>oiirv is tinne to adopt : 

y. You think that thm-e slnmld be rec iproi ity . is Ih.ii your j>oini, i>j view y 

.1. ies. 

Q. Can you Elaborate soimnwhai <in tin: question «>f misrei>reseutatiou ? Do 
you think there is inisrejiresentat ion of western life through the film 

A. 1 should say that w.'sttiu lilc is well shown here. After all, industrial' 
ism in business and iradi* is to the fore* now. Its main olqH't is luxury for 
side of liic. 1 don’t think that they deprcf'iate tiie western life, on the other 
hand they rather appreciate it. Sometimes in som<‘ pi< tures they show picturew 
relating t.o millionaires and people in very comfortahJe circmuwlance.s. In 
other words, one doe.s not go to tlie film* to see the reality of life. 
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